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CHAPTER   XXXI. 


Across  the  Continent. 


^^H  T'^  i^  B^^  years  since  I  was  last  in  the  West,  Tlieii  I  e&me 
^^P  .£.  to  attend  the  oonvention  that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
T^^  President.  How  long  ago  that  Beoms  I  What  century  of  other 
history  has  held  Euoh  revolutions,  has  wrought  such  infiuences 
on  the  present  and  Future  of  the  world,  as  these  five  years! 
What  five  years  of  all  life,  of  ours  or  anybody  else's,  would  you 
or  I  exchange  for  even  our  witness  of  these  1 " 

So  wrote  Mr.  Bowles  to  the  Jtepublican,  in  May,  1865. 

k  Almost  before  the  thundisr  of  the  giins  had  died  away, 
he  was  stoilmg  on  a  tour  of  exploration  of  the  weatem 
half  of  the  country.  This  was  to  lie  a  free  and  nnited 
nation,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  from  the  Atliintic  to 
the  Paeifloj — now,  to  see  what  kiud  of  a  homo  awaited 
the  ^gantie  young  family  as  it  spread  away  from  its 
Eur  ope- neighboring  cradle  by  the  Alloghanies ! 
I  It  was  a  party  of  five  travelers;  —  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House, — Lieutenant-governor  Bross,  of 
Illinois,  and  of  the  Chicago  TVibune, — Albert  D.  Rich- 
,  ardson,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  distinguished  Ets  a  war 
I  correspondent, — Mr.   Bowles,  —  and,  in  charge  of    the 
Vol.  II.— 1  I 
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party,  George  K.  Otis,  agent  of  Ben  Holladay,  the  creator 
of  the  Overland  Stage  Lino.  "  Our  party,"  wrote  Mr. 
Bowles  afterward  to  Mr,  Colfax,  "  were  almost  the  first 
that  had  ever  traveled  across  the  continent  simply  to  see 
the  oountiy,  to  study  its  resources,  to  learn  its  people  and 
their  wants,  and  to  aoijuit  ourselves  more  intelligently 
therehy,  each  in  oiir  duties  to  the  puMi<?, —  you  in  the 
government,  and  we  as  jonmalists."  The  far  West  was 
own  child  of  the  Bast,  but  the  child  was  then  almost 
known  to  the  parent.  The  Pacific  Railroad  was  scarcely 
begun.  To  reach  the  western  coast,  the  traveler  must 
ride  two  thousand  miles  in  stages,  or  make  a  three  weeks 
voyage  by  the  lethmus.  New  York  was  farther  from  San 
Francisco  than  it  is  to-day  from  Constantinople.  The 
Pacific  comnninitiee  were  bo  isolated  that  during  the  war 
they  could  maintain  a  specie  currency  while  the  East 
used  paper  depreciated  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  ita 
face  value.  The  soenory  of  the  grandest  half  of  the 
country  was  far  less  known  to  the  people  of  the  other 
half  than  that  of  Europe.  The  Yo  Semite  had  but  a 
hundred  visitors  in  a  year,  and  was  uucelebrat^cd  in 
literature.  The  natural  resources,  the  tendcneies  of  so- 
ciety, the  relative  importance  in  the  nation's  future,  of 
the  whole  region  west  of  the  Missouri  were  very  vaguely 
appreciated  by  the  rest  of  the  country.  To  explore  and 
make  report  of  this  unfamiliar  land  was  an  enterprise 
as  well  suited  to  the  genius  of  Mr,  Bowles  as  any  which 
he  ever  undertook.  Its  fruit  was  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  Republican,  which  were  made  up  almost  without 
change  into  a  volume,  Liscribed  to  Schuyler  Colfas,  and 
entitled  "  Across  the  Continent."  The  book  received 
wide  and  high  praise,  and  had  a  sale  of  fifteen  thousand 
copies. 

This  field  was  one  that  roused  all  his  enthusiasm.     He 
was  in  the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  communities 
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amon^  which  he  waa  traveling.  In  Europe  he  was  always 
a  stranger  and  foreigner.  Europe's  appeal  to  an  Ameri- 
can is  largely  through  his  sense  of  a  historic  past.  Mr. 
Bowles's  interests  and  sympathies  were  all  with  tlie 
present  and  future.  The  nascent,  forming  civilization 
of  the  West,  full  of  struggle,  of  uncertainty,  of  doubtful 
promise,  woke  all  his  interest.  He  was  a  sharer  as  well 
as  a  spectator.  This  belonged  to  his  country,  this  fell 
within  the  lines  of  his  work.  The  scenery,  in  its  novelty, 
its  vastness,  its  magnificence,  was  a  deUght  that  alter- 
nated with  the  strong  human  interests  of  the  journey. 
No  eyes  saw  more  than  his.  Nothing  escaped  him,  from 
a  flower  to  a  quartz-mill, — from  the  passing  expressions 
of  Brigham  Young's  face  to  Mount  Hood  standing  like 
the  great  white  throne  of  the  Apocalypse. 
This  is  what  he  describes  from  Denver : 


"  All  my  many  and  various  wandering's  in  the  European  ■ 
Switzerland,  three  summers  ago,  spread  before  my  eyes  no 
paiiorjiina  of  mounlaiu  beauty  surpassing,  nay.  none  equaling, 
that  which  hurst  upon  my  sight  at  sunrise  upon  the  Plains, 
fifty  miles  away  from  Denver,  and  whioh  rises  up  before  me 
row  as  I  sit  writing  by  the  window  in  this  city.  From  far 
South  to  far  North,  stretching  aroaud  in  huge  semicircle,  rise 
the  everlasting  hills,  one  after  auotlier,  tortuous,  presenting 
every  variety  of  form  and  aurface,  every  shade  of  cover  and 
color,  up  and  on  until  we  reaob  the  broad  snow -covered  range 
that  marks  the  highest  summits,  and  t«ll3  where  Atlantic  and 
Paciiio  meet  and  divide  for  their  long  journey  to  their  far  dis- 
tant shores.  To  the  North  rises  the  king  of  the  mnge.  Long's 
Peak,  whose  top  is  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  feet  high ; 
to  the  South,  giving  source  to  the  Arkansas  and  Colorado, 
looms  up  ita  brother,  Pike's  Peak,  to  the  height  of  thirteen 
thousand  feet.  These  are  the  salient  features  of  the  belt  before 
tu  i  but  the  inten'ening  andsucceeding  summits  are  scarcely  less 
commanding,  and  not  much  lower  in  heif^ht.  .  .  .  No  town 
that  I  know  of  in  all  the  world  has  such  a  panorama  of  per- 
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[jetual  beauty  spread  before  it  as  Denver  has  in  Una  best  sod 
bromlest  belt  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  rises  up  from  the 
valley  in  which  h  is  built,  ami  winds  away  to  the  right  and  to 
tlie  left  as  far  as  the  eyu  caa  see  —  fields  and  woods  aud  rocks 
and  suow,  mounting  and  melting  away  to  the  sky  in  a  line 
often  iudistingniahable,  and  tending  back  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  colors  and  shapes  that  paint  aud  pencil  never  rt'produeed, 
that  poetry  never  described.  These  are  sights  that  the  eye 
never  tires  of  —  these  are  visions  that  clear  the  heart  of  earthly 
sorrow  aud  lead  the  soul  up  to  its  best  and  highest  sources." 

Mr.  Bowles  had  an  eye  for  topography,  and  the  art  of 
LriDging  before  the  reader  a  relief  map  Ijy  a  few  words 
of  description.     Here  is  hia  word-map  of  California : 

"  California,  as  yon  will  see  by  the  map,  is  like  a  great  basin 
ur  bowl,  between  two  ranges  of  mountains.  Along  the  Coast 
runs  one;  and  the  Sierras,  two  hundred  miles  e 
her  from  Nevada.  The  Golden  Gate  at  San  Vn 
•  the  ocean  and  out  her  interior  waters ;  to  the  north  from  that 
city  stretch  the  Sacramento  River  and  its  tributaries  through 
a  plain  two  hundred  miles  long  and  forty  to  fifty  wide ;  to  the 
south  the  San  Joaquin  (pronounced  San  Walk-in)  repeats  the 
same ;  and  the  two,  with  all  the  drainage  of  the  interior,  all  the 
inside  waste  of  both  ranges  of  mountains,  meet  above  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  spread  out  into  the  wide  inland  bays,  twenty  to  fifty 
miles  long  and  four  to  ten  wide,  that  give  to  that  city  its  beanty, 
its  wealth,  and  its  commerce  ;  and  delaying  here,  they  leisurely 
balance  accounts  with  the  ocean  through  its  narrow  gat«way. 

"  San  Francisco  hangs  over  the  edge  of  its  chiefest  bay,  like 
the  oriole  balancmg  on  the  crest  of  his  long  pocket  nest; 
peeping  around  the  comer  into  the  Pacific,  but  opening  wide 
eyes  north  and  south  and  east  to  the  interior.  To  the  north 
and  south,  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  vaUeys  are  shut 
in  by  the  two  ranges  of  mooutains  chassezing  into  each  other. 
And  this  Is  California.  The  side  valleys  from  the  Sierras  are 
the  field  of  the  gold  diggings  and  the  quartz  mining;  their 
matesi  over  the  way,  inside  the  Coast  range,  and  among  its  foot 
hills,  squeezing  firsi  and  longest  the  spongy  clouds  from  the 
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ocean,  get  tlie  most  rain,  and  are  the  kindest  to  the  hosband- 
n;  vbile  the  broad  intei-mediate  plains,  along  the  main 
rivers,  wait  Bomewhat  on  irrigation  or  a  better  understanding^ 
of  the  mysteries  of  their  wealth." 

Tlie  party  made  a  visit  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they 
conferred  freely  with  both  Mormons  and  "  Gentiles,'' 
examined  the  principal  mines  in  Nevada,  aud  from  San 
Francisco  traveled,  principally  by  stage,  to  Oregon  and 
Washington,  stepping  across  to  British  soil  at  the  ex- 
treme north-western  comer  of  the  Union,  and  voyaging 
some  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Columbia.  Of  the  por- 
trayal of  tliat  river  this  is  a  part: 

"  That  it  rnnlu  among  the  three  or  four  great  rivers  of  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  the  key  to  vast  political  and  commeruial 
questions  and  interests,— g^iviug  to  its  line  the  elements  of  a 
powerful  rivalry  to  the  great  central  commercial  route  of  our 
continent,  of  which  Ban  Francisco  is  the  Pacific  terminus, —  no 
one  who  ezamines  its  position  and  extent,  and  witnesses  the 
various  capacity  of  the  territory  it  waters,  can  for  a  moment 
donbt.  As  yet,  however,  the  Columbia  ia  roost  known  abroad 
for  the  rare  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  scenery  developed  by 
its  passage  through  the  great  Andean  range  of  north-western 
America.  Alone  ot  all  the  rivers  of  the  West  has  it  broken 
these  stem  barriers,  and  the  theator  of  the  conquering  conflict 
oirpra,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  many  an  unusual  feat- 
ure of  nature.  Hivcr  and  rock  have  striven  together,  wrest- 
Ung  in  close  and  doubtful  embrace, —  sometimes  one  gaining 
aseendency,  again  the  other,  but  finally  the  subtler  and  more 
seductive  element  worrying  its  rival  out,  and  gaining  the  west- 
ern sunshine,  broken  aud  scarred  and  foaming  with  hot  sweat, 
but  proudly  victorious,  and  forcing  the  withdrawing  arms  cif 
it«  opponent  to  hold  np  eternal  monuments  of  its  triumph." 

Writing  from  Denver,  he  makes  this  comment  on  the 
Western  people  in  general : 

"  Uoet  agreeable  of  all  our  eipariences  here  are  the  intelli- 
I  g«Qt,  active,  earnest,  right-minded  and  right-hearted  j-oung 
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miin  and  women  we  meet,  people  many  of  whom  have  been 
here  for  years,  but,  instead  of  losing  anything  of  those  social 
graces  that  Eastern  towns  and  cities  are  wont  to  think  them- 
selves superior  in,  have  not  only  kept  even  pace  in  these,  but 
gained  a  higher  play  for  all  their  faculties,  and  ripened,  with 
opportunity  and  incentive  and  necessary  self-reliance,  into  more 
of  manhood  and  womanhood.  ...  I  see  less  dronkenness, 
I  see  less  vice  here  among  th-es©  towns  of  the  border  and  of  the 
Boeky  Mountains  than  at  home  in  Springfield.  I  see  personal 
activity  and  growth  and  self-reliance  and  social  development 
and  organization,  that  not  only  reconcile  me  to  the  emigration 
of  our  yonng  people  from  the  East  to  this  region,  but  will  do 
much  to  make  me  encourage  it.  To  the  right-minded,  the 
West  gives  open  opportunity  that  the  East  holds  close  and 
rare ;  and  to  such,  opportunity  b  all  that  is  wanted,  all  that 
ihey  ask." 

The  Califomians  are  described  with  discriminating 
frniikness.  Thus,  of  business  methods  and  character 
Iq  San  Francisco : 

"Some  of  the  finest  qualities  are  mingled  with  others  that 
are  both  shabby  and  '  shoddy.'  There  is  sharp,  full  develop- 
ment of  all  material  powers  Rnd  excellences;  wealth  of  practi- 
cal i^uality  and  force;  a  recklessness  and  rioting  with  the 
elements  of  prosperity;  much  dash,  a  certain  chivalric  houor, 
combined  with  carelessness  of  word,  of  integrity,  of  conse- 
quence ;  a  sort  of  gambling,  speculating,  horse-jookeying 
morality,  bom  of  the  uncertainties  of  mining,  its  sudden 
heights,  its  equally  surprising  depths,  and  the  eager  haste  to 
be  rich, — that  all  require  sonoethiug  of  a  recasting  of  relation- 
ships,  new  standards,  certainly  now  charities,  in  order  to  get 
the  unaccustomed  mind  into  a  state  of  candor  and  justice. 
.  .  ,  Ten  or  fifteen  years  of  stem  chase  after  fortune,  among 
ihe  mines  and  mountains  and  against  the  new  nature  of  this 
original  country,  has  developed  men  here  with  a  tougher  and 
more  various  esperience  in  nil  the  temporalities  of  life,  and  a 
wider  resource  for  fighting  all  sorts  of  '  tigers,'  than  you  can 
easily  find  among  the  present  generation  in  the  Eastern  states. 
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...  In  couseqnence  partly  of  &11  tiiis  training  and  partly  of 
the  great  interests  and  the  wide  regions  to  be  dealt  with,  the 
men  I  find  at  the  head  of  the  great  enterpriaes  of  this  Coast 
have  great  business  pover, — a  wide  practical  reach,  a  boldness, 
a  sagacity,  a  vim,  that  I  do  not  believe  can  be  matched  any- 
where in  the  world,  London  and  New  York  and  Boston  can 
furnish  men  of  more  philosophies  aod  theories, — men  who  have 
studied  business  as  a  science  as  well  as  practiced  it  as  a  trade, — 
but  here  are  the  men  of  acuter  intuitions  and  more  daring 
natures  {  who  cannot  tell  you  why  they  do  so  aud  so,  but  who 
I  will  do  it  witJi  a  force  that  commands  success." 

Of  "  society  "  in  Snn  Francisco : 

" '  Society '  in  this  representative  town  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  somewhat  difBcult  of  characterization.  It  holds  Ln  chaos  all 
sorts  of  elements ;  the  very  best,  and  the  very  worst,  and  all 
between.  There  is  much  of  New  York  in  it,  much  of  St.  Lonis 
and  Chicago,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  original  and  local, —  bom 
of  wide  separation  from  the  centers  of  onr  best  social  civiliza- 
tion ;  of  the  dominatini;  materialism  and  masculinisra  of  all 
life  here ;  of  comparative  tack  of  homes  aud  famihes  and  their 
influences.  There  are  probably  more  bachelors,  great  lusty 
fellows,  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  Uving  in 
r  hotels  or  in  lodgings  in  this  town,  than  in  any  place  of  its  axe 
I  in  the  world.  There  is  want  of  femininity,  spirituality,  in  the 
current  tone  of  the  place ;  lack  of  reverence  for  women ;  fewer 
women  to  reverence  than  our  Eastern  towns  are  accustomed 
to.  Tou  bear  more  than  is  pleasant  of  private  scandals,  of  the 
vanity  and  weakness  of  women,  of  the  infidelity  of  wives. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  by  contrast  with  Eastern  society. 
the  men  seem  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  women,— better  as 
men  than  the  latter  as  women.  Nor  is  this  inconsist«nt  with 
reason ;  the  men,  dealing  with  great  practical  necessities  and 
>  duties,  are  less  harmed,  on  the  whole,  by  the  dominating 
I  materialism  of  life  here,  than  the  women  whose  pressing  re- 
spoosibilities  are  lower  and  fewer ; —  as  n  One,  dehcate  blade  is 
more  roughened  in  cutting  the  way  through  brambles  and 
brush  than  a  tougher  aud  broader  edge. 
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"  All  whicb  is  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable.  In  all  now 
countries,  where  the  first  flght  is  for  life  and  weftlth  with 
rough  nature,  the  masculine  quality  must  ever  be  domiDaut; 
and  the  feminine  elements  must  be  influenced  by  it,  more  than 
they  influence  in  return.  The  senses  rule  the  spirit.  All  civil- 
ization, all  progress,  tends  to  the  increase  o£  the  feminine 
element  in  our  nature,  and  in  life.  Contrast  the  centuries,  and 
we  see  it  creeping  in  evecTwhere,  in  men  and  women  alike,  in 
religion,  in  intellectual  culture,  in  art,  iu  social  int^ruourae, 
softening,  reflning,  hallowing, —  the  atmosphere  of  all  modem 
life  pictures.  Women  who  possess  and  represent  this  btosaom 
ot  uur  civilistatton  are  by  no  means  wanting  here, — no  more 
perfect  specimens  have  I  met  anywhere ;  tender,  tast«ful,  true, 
and  gaining  in  aggregate  influence  over  society  day  by  day 
but  yet  not  to-day  representing  or  making  what  is  called 
'  society.' 

"  The  ladies  generally  dress  in  good  taste.  Bat  the  stytea 
are  not  bo  sabdoed  as  in  our  Eastern  cities ;  a  higher  or  rather 
louder  tone  prevails ;  rich,  full  colors  and  sharp  contrasts  ;  the 
startling  effects  that  the  Parisian  demi-monde  seeks,— these 
are  seen  dominating  here.  In  costliness  of  costume,  too,  there* 
ia  apparently  rivalry  among  the  San  Frantusco  ladies.  PerhapB- 
in  no  other  American  city  would  the  ladies  invoice  so  higl 
head  as  in  San  Francisco,  when  they  go  out  to  the  opera  or  to 
a  party  or  ball.  Their  point  lace  is  deeper,  their  moire  antiqne 
Btiffer,  their  skirts  a  trifle  longer,  their  corsage  an  inch  lower, 
their  diamonds  more  brilliant,  and  more  of  them  —  than  tha 
GosmopoUte  b  likely  to  find  elsewhere." 

Naturally,  San  Francisco  was  not  pleased  wlien  it  read 
some  of  these  criticisms ;  and  Mr.  Bowles  was,  as  usual,, 
surprised  that  any  sensibilities  should  be  ruffled  by  hia. 
plain-speaking !     Here  is  another  view : 

"  In  affairs  of  public  morals  and  education  and  religion,  there 
is  much  activity  in  Ban  Franeiseo,  and  a  healthy  progress 
the  right  direction  is  visibly  constant.    The  New  England 
elements  are  clearly  dominant  here  and  through  the  whols 
Pacific  Coast  region ;  softened  from  their  old  Puritanic  habits,—' 
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toarrying  themselves  to  the  freer  and  more  ^nsuous  life  of  a 
new  oountry  with  a  eoHmopoHtan  pupulation,  bat  still  preseiT- 
ing  their  best  qualitiOB,  of  decency,  of  order,  of  justice,  of  eon- 
atant  progress  upward  in  morality  and  virtne.  .  .  .  Ambition 
and  pride  in  the  things  that  are  respectable  and  proper  are 
singularly  prominent;  and  men  contribute  lavishly  to  build 
fine  school-bouaes  and  support  churches,  whoso  lives  are  not 
especially  controlled  by  the  influences  that  school-houses  and 
churahes  create.  .  .  .  All  this  «oaBt  and  its  interior  mining 
distriets  have  great  need  to-day  of  earnest,  unsectarian  Chris- 
tian ministers  and  missionaries.  The  people  are  in  the  main 
responsive  to  right  appeal :  tliey  nre  eager  to  develop  all  the 
institutions  and  elements  of  the  be^t  civilization,  and  will  con- 
tribute hberally  of  money,  whenever  they  have  it,  in  aid 
thereof ;  but  it  is  no  holiday  work  that  invites  those  who  would 
lead  them.  The  men  and  women  who  engage  in  it  should  coma 
with  resolute  heart,  and  the  power  and  willingness  to  rough  it 
in  some  respects,  and  come  to  stay  at  least  five  years." 

He  describes  the  people  of  Oregon  and  Wa.shingtoii 
as  constituting  tbe  New  England  of  the  western  coast. 
Ono  of  the  most  striking  letters  is  upon  the  necessity 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  It  discusses  questions  of  coat, 
route,  etc.,  sagaciously  and  comprehensively ;  and  this  is 
the  key-note  of  its  appeal : 

"  To  feel  the  importance  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  to  measure 
the  urgency  of  its  early  completion,  to  become  impatient  with 
government  and  contractor  at  every  delay  in  the  work,  you  must 
come  across  the  Plains  and  the  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
Then  you  will  see  half  a  continent  waiting  for  its  vivifying  in- 
finences.  You  will  witness  a  boundless  agriculture,  fickle  and 
hesitating  fur  lack  of  the  regular  markets  this  will  give.  Yon 
will  find  mineral  wealth  immeasurable,  locked  up,  wastefully 
worked,  or  gambled  away,  until  this  shall  open  to  it  abundant 
labor,  cheap  capital,  wood,  water,  science,  ready  oversight, 
steadiness  of  production, —  everything  that  shall  make  mining 
a  certainty  and  not  a  chance.  You  will  find  the  world's  com- 
merce with  India  and  China  eagerly  waiting  ita  opportunities. 
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Tou  will  see  an  iUiioitable  field  for  maQufactores  ummproTed  fl 
for  want  of  its  stimulns  aud  its  advantages.    You  will  feel  1 
hearts  breaking,  see  morals  struggling  slowly  upward  against  J 
odds,  know  that  religion  languishes ;  feel,  see,  and  kuow  that  M 
all  the  sweetest  and  fairest  influences  and  elements  of  sooiety  | 
and  Christian  civilization  hunger  and  suffer  for  the  lack  of  tliift.  J 
quick  contact  with  the  Parent  and  Fountain  of  all  our  national-1 
life.    .     .     .     Tender-eyed  women,  hard-fiated  men,  pioneers,.! 
missionaries,  the  martyrs  and  the  successful, —  all  alike  feel-^ 
and  speak  this  sentiment.    It  is  the  hunger,  the  prayer,  the  hope^ 
of  all  these  people.  Hunger  and  prayer  and  hope  for  *'  Home," 
and  whal  home  can  bring  them,  in  cheap  and  ready  passage  to 
and  from,  of  reunion  with  parent  and  brother  and  sister  and  , 
friend,  of  eight  of  old  valley  and  mountain  and  wood,  of  si 
influence,  of  esthetic  elevation,  of  worldly  etimulus  and  proa-l 
perity.    .    .    .    Men  of  the  East !    Uen  at  Washington 
have  given  the  toil  and  even  the  blood  of  a  million  of  yourl 
brothers  and  fellows  for  f onr  years,  and  spent  three  thousand  m 
million  dollars,  to  rescue  one  section  of  the  Republic  from  bar-  I 
barism  and  from  anarchy,  and  your  triumph  makes  the  coat  ' 
cheap.    Lend  now  a  few  thousand  of  men  and  a  hundred 
millions  of  money,  to  create  a  new  Repubbc,  to  many  to  the 
Nation  of  the  Atlantic  an  equal  if  not  greater  Nation  of  the 
Pacilic.     Anticipate  a  new  sectionalism,  a  new  strife,  by  a  J 
triumph  of  the  arts  of  Peace,  that  shall  he  even  prouder  andl 
more  far-reaching  than  the  victories  of  your  Arms.     Here  is  J 
payment  of  your  great  debt ;  here  is  wealth  unbounded ;  hera  1 
the  commerce  of  the  world ;  here  the  completion  of  a  Republio  I 
that  is  continental ;  but  you  must  come  and  take  them  with  tha  I 
Locomotive ! " 

When  this  was  wiitten,  in  August,  1865,  though  enoF- J 
mons  congressional  grants  had  been  offered  threo  yean  I 
before,  the  Central  Pacific  had  not  gone  sixty  miles  eost-l 
ward  from  Sacramento,  while  the  Union  Pacific  had  Qot,l 
laid  a  rail  of  its  main  road  west  of  the  Miesouri.  Mr.  J 
Bowles  declared  that  the  whole  line  ought  to  be  com-J 
pleted  within  five  years.    The  last  link  in  the  iron  girdle  1 
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of  the  continent  was  clasped  at  the  meeting-pomt  in 
Ogden  on  the  10th  of  May,  1869, — two  thousand  miles 
I  of  railroad  built  within  four  years. 

Of  the  Mormons,  this  is  his  summing-up : 

"  The  result  of  the  whole  experience  lias 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  material  progress  and  devel- 
opment to  tlie  nation  ;  to  evoke  congratulations  to  them  and  to 
the  country  upon  the  wealth  they  have  created,  and  the  order, 
frugality,  morality,  and  industry  that  have  been  organized  in 
this  remote  spot  in  our  continent ;  to  es<u.t«  wonder  nt  the  per- 
fection and  power  of  their  church  system,  the  extent  of  its 
ramifications,  the  sweep  of  its  inflnenee ;  and  to  enlarge  my 
respect  for  the  personal  sincerity  and  cliaracter  of  many  of  the 
leaders  in  the  organisation;  —  also,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
deepen  my  disgust  at  their  polygamy,  and  strengthen  my  con- 
victions of  its  barharic  and  degrading  influences.  .  .  .  The 
nation  and  the  government  may  oppose  it  and  punish  it,  with- 
out at  all  interfering  with  the  existence  of  the  Mormon  church, 
or  justly  being  held  as  interfering  with  the  rebgious  liberty 

I  that  is  the  basis  of  all  our  institutions.  Here,  by  the  people, 
who  are  coming  in  to  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  the  country 
for  trade  and  mining,  and  there,  by  otu-  rulers  at  Washington 

I  and  by  the  great  pubhc,  this  singl«  issue  of  polygamy  should 
be  pressed  home  upon  the  Mormon  church,— discreetly  and 
with  tact,  with  law,  and  with  argument  and  appeal,  but  with 
flrmnesa  and  power." 

Here  is  a  characteristic  observation : 

"  If  there  ia  one  thing,  indeed,  more  than  another,  among 
the  facts  of  uiviUzation,  which  the  Pacific  Coast  organizes  most 
quickly  and  completely,  it  is  good  eating.  From  the  Occidental 
at  Ban  Francisco  to  the  loneliest  of  ranches  on  weekly  stage 
routes,  a  '  good  square  meal '  is  the  rule ;  while  every  village  of 
five  hundred  inhabitants  has  its  restaurants  and  French  or 
Italian  oooks.  .  .  .  When  the  Puritans  settled  New  Eog- 
.  land,  (heir  first  pubUc  doty  was  to  build  a  churuh,  with  thrifty 
I  thought  for  tbeir  souls.     Out  here,  their  degenerate  sons  begin 
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with  orgaaizing  restaurants,  and  supplying:  Eostetter'a  Sto- 
nia«liio  Bitters  and  an  European  or  Asiatic  cook.  So  tlie  seat 
of  empire  in  its  travel  westward  changes  its  base  from  soul  to 
stomach,  from  brain  to  bowels .  Perhaps  it  is  only  in  obedience 
to  that  delicate  law  of  our  later  civilization  which  forbids  ns  to 
enjoy  our  religion  unless  we  have  already  enjoyed  our  victnals, 
and  sends  a  dyspeptio  to  hell  by  an  eternal  regard  to  the  fitneaa 
of  things," 

Of  all  the  Boenery  beheld  by  the  pRrty,  the  crowning 
wonder  was  the  Yo  Semite. 

"  The  Yo  Semito !  As  well  interpret  God  in  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles as  portray  it  to  yon  by  word  of  mouth  or  pen.  As  well 
reproduoe  oastle  or  cathedral  by  a  stolen  frieze  or  broken 
column,  as  this  assemblage  of  natural  wonder  and  beauty  by 
photograph  or  painting.  The  overpowering  sense  of  the  sublime, 
of  awful  desolation,  of  transcending  marvelousness  and  unex- 
pectedness, that  swept  over  us,  as  we  reined  our  horses  sharply 
out  of  green  forests,  and  stood  upon  high  jutting  rook  that 
overlooks  this  rolling,  upheaving  sea  of  granite  mountains, 
holding  far  down  its  rough  lap  this  vale  of  beauty  of  meadow 
and  grove  and  river, —  such  tide  of  feeling,  such  stoppage  of 
ordinary  emotions,  comes  at  rare  intervals  in  any  life.  It  was 
the  confronting  of  Ood  face  to  face,  as  in  great  danger,  In 
solemn,  sudden  death.  It  was  Niagara,  magnified.  All  that 
was  mortal  shrank  back,  all  that  was  inunortal  swept  to  the 
front  and  bent  down  in  awe.  We  sat  till  the  rieli  elements  of 
beauty  came  ont  of  the  majesty  and  the  desolation,  and  then, 
eager  to  get  nearer,  pressed  tired  horses  down  the  steep,  rough 
path  into  the  valley. 

"  And  here  we  have  wandered  and  wondered  and  worshiped 
for  four  days.  Under  sunahiue  and  shadow  ;  by  rich  mellow 
moonlight ;  by  stars  opening  double  wide  their  eager  eyes ; 
through  a  pectihar  August  haze,  delicate,  glowing,  creamy,  yet 
hardly  perceptible  as  a  distinot  element, — the  New  England 
summer  haze,  doubly  refined, — by  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light, across  camp-fires,  up  from  beds  upon  the  groond  through 
all  the  watches  of  the  night,  hare  we  eeen  tliese,  the  great 
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natnrol  wonders  nnd  beauties  of  this  western  world.  Indeed,  it 
lot  too  muuL  tu  fiuy  tliat  no  so  limited  space  iu  all  the  known 
world  offers  sueli  majestic  and  impressive  beauty.  Niagara, 
alone  divides  honors  with  it  in  America.  Only  the  whole  of 
Switzerland  can  surpass  it,-^no  ane  scene  in  all  the  Alps  can 
match  this  before  me  now,  in  the  things  that  mark  the  memory 
and  impress  all  the  senses  for  beauty  and  for  sablimity." 

The  general  impreseion  from  tlie  scenery  of  the  whole 
journey  is  summed  up  in  the  Introduction  of  the  book : 

"Neither  the  Atlantic  states  nor  Europe  offer  so  much  of 
the  marvelous  and  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  such  strange  and 
rare  effects  —  such  combinations  of  novelty,  beauty,  and  maj- 
esty—  as  were  spread  before  ns  in  our  ride  Across  the  Conti- 
nent, tiirough  the  mountains,  and  up  and  down  the  valleys. 
No  known  river  scenery  elsewhere  can  rival  that  of  the  Colom- 
bia, as  it  breaks  through  the  Continental  mountains;  no  inland 
seas  charm  so  keenly  as  Puget  Sound  ;  no  mountain  effects  are 
stranger  and  more  impressive  than  those  the  Rooky  and  the 
Sierras  ofter ;  no  atmosphere  so  fine  and  eithilamting,  so  strange 
and  compensating,  as  California's ;  no  trees  so  majestic  and  so 
beaatifnl  as  the  8equoia  Gigautea,^  aye,  and  no  Vision  of 
Apocalypse  so  grand,  so  full  of  awe,  so  full  of  elevation,  as  the 
To  Semite  valley ! " 

Yet  the  traveler  kept  his  allegiance  to  his  native  soil. 
In  one  letter  he  wrote : 

"The  climate  of  all  this  Pacific  Coast  certainly  presents 
many  solaces  and  satisfactions  in  comparison  with  niir  own 
New  England.  I  du  not  wonder  the  immigrants  hither  lind  new 
health  and  life  and  much  happiness  In  its  great  comparative 
evenness ;  but  I  do  not  yet  recognize  that  which  would  com- 
pensate me  for  the  loss  of  our  alow,  hesitating,  ooying  spring 
limes,  our  I imuriously -advancing,  t«nder,  red  and  brown  au- 
tumns, aye,  and  our  clear  and  crisply  cold  winter  days  and 
BDOW-oovered  lands,  with  the  contrasting  evergreens,  the  illu- 
minated sky,  the  delicately  fretted  architectui-e  of  the  leafless 
trees,  the  sunsets,  the  nerve-giving  tonic  of  the  air.    Surely 
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(here  is  more  various  beauty   in  the  progress  of  the  New 
England  year  than  any  which  the  Pacific  Cpast  can  oSer." 

This  is  the  moral  impression  of  the  journey : 

"How  the  Republic,  saved,  reunited,  bound  together  as 
never  before,  expands  under  such  personal  passage  and  foot- 
step tread ;  how  magnificent  its  domains ;  how  far-reaahing 
and  uprising  its  material,  moral,  and  political  possibilities  and 
promises !  There  is  no  suah  knowledge  of  tlie  nation  as  oomes 
of  traveling  in  it,  of  seeing  eye  to  eye  its  vast  extent,  its  vari- 
ous and  teeming  wealth,  and.  above  all,  its  purpose-full  peo- 
ple—growing only  greater  ia  personal  power  and  activity  as 
they  grow  fewer  in  numbers.  We  think  our  Yankee  leaders 
have  active  brains  and  comprehenidve  hands,  but  the  piooeers 
in  the  civilization  of  the  West  impress  you  as  men  of  broader 
grasp  and  more  intense  vitality.  The  very  breadth  of  their 
field  expands  them." 

So,  agaiD : 

"  Greater  the  wonder  grows  at  the  extent  of  the  Republic, 
but  larger  still  our  wonder  at  the  mysterious  but  unmistakable 
homogeneity  of  the  people.  San  Francisco,  looking  westward 
to  the  Orient  for  greatness,  coohng  its  summer  heals  with 
Pacific  breezes,  thinks  the  same  thought-s,  breathes  the  same 
patriotism,  bums  with  the  same  desires,  that  inspire  New  York 
and  Boston,  whose  outlook  is  eastward,  and  which  seem  to 
borrow  tlieir  civilization  with  their  commerce  from  Europe. 
Sacramento  talks  as  j-ou  do  in  Springfield;  Nevada,  over  the 
mountains,  almost  out  of  the  world,  anticipates  New  England 
in  her  judgments,  and  makes  up  her  verdict  while  those  dose 
to  the  '  Hub  of  the  Universe  '  are  looking  over  the  t*atimoay," 

The  joarney  home  was  made  ty  steamer.  From  New 
York  the  travel  accomplished  is  thus  summed  up : 

"  We  have  gone  together  from  ocean  to  ocean,  across  a  con- 
tinent; from  longitude  one  deg7«e  to  longitude  thirty-four 
degrees;  from  latitude  fifty  degrees  to  latitude  seven  degrees; 
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I  traveled  in  &U  some  twelve  thoasaad  miles,  half  by  sea,  nearly 
I  A  third  by  stage,  and  the  balance  by  railroad  and  river;  crosa- 
I-  ing  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  tbe  continent ;  exploring  the 
I  forests,  the  mines,  the  commerce,  of  the  new  world ;  seen  and 
[  learned  the  field  of  a  new  empire;  enjoyed  the  most  generooe 
I  of  hospitality  in  every  possible  and  imaginable  form :  and  are 
r  back  in  our  homes  in  a  trifie  more  tban  four  months  from  the 
I  day  of  leaving  them.  All  witbont  the  accident  of  a  finger's 
I  scratch,  all  without  breaking'  for  a  moment  the  harmony  of  our 
\  personal  circle." 

Add  to  this  that  the  party  were  treated  everywhere  as 
I  public  guests ;  that  at  every  towu  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
r  they  were  met  by  the  inovitablo  brass  band ;  that  Mr. 
I  Colfax  averaged  a  speech  a  day ;   that  receptions,  din- 
ners, and  balls  were  unintermitted ;  and  that  Mr.  Bowles, 
besides  his  private  correspondence,  wrote  to  the  Repub- 
liran  letters  sufficient  to  make  a  book  of  400  pages.    The 
■ney  was  a  fresh  qualification  for  his  service  to  the 
public.    Emerging  from  the  fevered  and  passionate  at- 
1  inosphere  of  the  war,  he  was  lifted  out  of  its  resentments 
I  Bud  rancors  into  an  enlarged,  inspiring  view  of  the  great 
L  peaceful  destiuy  beckoning  all  the  children  of  a  common 
I  country.     He  gained  knowledge  tlirongh  which  he  could 
I  interpret  the  East  and   the  West  to   each   other.    He 
I  helped  to  summon  the  forces  that  btiilt  the  Pacific  Rail- 
I  road.     He  was  burning  his  candle  at  both  ends — but  he 
I  was  helping  to  make  history. 


CHAPTER  XXXTT. 

Reconstruction. 

IP  ever  to  human  eyes  an  event  seemed  untimely,  it 
was  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  whole 
genius  and  character  of  the  man  fitted  him  for  a  peace- 
maker, and  he  died  at  just  that  moment  in  the  nation's 
history  when  the  peacemaker's  work  was  most  needed. 
To  reunite  the  North  and  South  after  the  war  demanded 
generous  temper,  firm  will,  and  cool  head;  fidelity  to 
great  ends,  with  shrewdness,  patience,  adaptability,  as  to 
means, — demanded,  in  a  word,  the  very  combination  of 
qualities  which  Lincoln  possessed,  and  which  belonged 
neither  to  President  Johnson  nor  to  the  congressional 
leaders. 

The  wonder  is  that  the  work  of  Reconstruction  was  as 
well  done  as  it  was.  Twenty-one  years  ago,  two  peoples 
were  in  deadly  struggle,  the  one  of  them  including  a 
great  servile  class ;  to-day  they  constitute  a  thoroughly 
united  nation,  free,  harmonious,  prosperous,  and  with 
full  courage  for  such  difficulties  as  still  confront  it. 
Yet  among  the  men  who  administered  the  government 
at  the  epoch  of  Reconstruction,  there  was  scarcely  one 
whom  history  will  pronounce  in  any  full  sense  of  the 
term  a  great  man.  Shall  we  call  it  a  supreme  instance 
of  the  self-governing  power  of  a  great  people ;  or  shall 
we  see  in  it  the  action  of  beneficent  Providential  forces, 
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Qsing  as  their  iiistrtiiiieuts  ereu  the  infirmities  and  follies 
of  men  1  We  are  warned  at  least  against  an  indolent 
trust,  by  seeing  that  we  still  suflEer  from  8ome  erils  whieh 
are  due  to  the  mistakes  of  that  time,  and  might  have 
been  avoided  had  wiser  counsels  and  a  nobler  temper 
prevailefl. 

The  essential  work  of  Reconstruction  fell  principally 
within  the  years  1865-8.  Within  that  time  the  lines  were 
drawn  and  the  new  fonndatious  established.  For  many 
years  later, "  the  Southern  question  "  remained  vne  of  the 
great  topics  of  political  discussion ;  but  with  tlie  full  re- 
admission  of  almost  all  the  seceded  states  before  the  end 
of  Johnson's  administration,  the  general  basis  of  the  new 
order  was  determined,  and  clear-sighted  men  recognized 
that  another  class  of  questions  were  coming  to  the  front. 

The  Jiepublican  never  showed  a  more  statesmanlike 
quality  than  in  this  period.  During  the  anti-slavety 
phase  of  politics,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Lincoln's  proc- 
lamation of  freedom,  it  never  quite  identified  itself  with 
the  highest  political  forces  of  the  time.  There  lingered 
in  it  some  trace  of  the  materialism  of  the  Webster 
school.  But  the  editor  had  grown  under  the  teaching 
of  events.  The  war  period  gave  a  severe  schooling, 
and  Mr.  Bowles  had  grown  in  a  direction  in  which  few 
men  did  grow  who  shared  like  him  the  stress  of  that 
time.  He  had  become  not  only  loftier,  but  broader ;  not 
only  more  fervent  in  patriotism  and  humanity,' but  more 
fair-minded  and  tolerant.  To  this  result  in  him  some- 
thing was  doubtless  contribntcd  by  the  bitter  discipline 
of  bodily  weakness.  A  manly  nature  profits  by  being 
made  to  sharply  feel  its  limitations,  and  from  the  sense 
of  its  own  infirmities  learns  patience  and  generosity 
toward  other  men. 

At  tJie  end  of  the  war  two  courses  were  open  to  the 
,  victorious  government.  The  one  was  to  treat  the  Sonth- 
VoL.  11.^ 
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iirtt  iH> mm  unities  as  if  in  die  SHm  pogiiaon.  tbqr  htSUL 
T>%ififr^  ttii«ir  rvvulK  except  fior  tfaft  sbofitiaiL  of  dbwraj. 
Tho  ofcluT  troune  was  to  hold  tboatt  itattw  in.  tempovmry 
«ti^j«vtiou  tu  the  general  govemment;  and  jiLimtiibe  bgr 
(TiHlurtil  authority  tdie  hiws  and  eonatitatBoaft  wUdi 
^'hr.y  inu^t  accept  before  cestoratioa  t»  wlf-govvnimnt. 
tuKvlu  was  dispoeed  to  intnut  the  3t■tx^  oggnwiirtions 
t\*  Uunr  old  oom^titneneies  so  far  aa  these  B^^emitd  to 
U*vall^v  aivcpt  the  retstoratton  of  tibe  CnKNi.  But  this 
^0  |»r\t)H>»eil  to  do  in  a  gnanied  and  tentatiie  waj, 
waU'luu^  the  workings  of  die  experiment  awhile  before 
iviiuu^  to  any  ftnalitr.  Johnson  ^opoaed  to  follow 
(11  liiiuHtluV  foi^tsteptss  bat  for  aeaatfona  experimept  he 
•tubAlituttHl  a  doirmatie  theonr.  When  the  latelr  rebel 
NitAtivi  aiM^uie^'ed  in  the  overthrow  of  seeession  and 
i!iUY<>rv, —  a8  thev  all  hastened  to  do« — the  Pheaident 
look  tlu>  gn>uud  not  merely  that  they  shoold  in  policy 
W  dt  itnoe  rvstoreil  to  their  old  places  in  the  Union,  bat 
\\u\i  llu\v  wi»r^»  alr^»aily  members  again  of  the  equal 
MlAlorliood  of  states^  entitled  to  self-gOTemment  and 
Id  ro|>n»8outHtiou  in  Congress. 

Thin  viow  luul  tlie  ttnost  c^>astitutional  logic  to  sapport 
It  Hnt  tlu*  logic  of  facts  — facts  past  and  present  — 
Wfin  fatnlly  agrtinst  it.  The  ci>mmaaities  which  had 
|iim|.  lnM^n  in  rclH^Uion  showeil  indeed  no  slightest  dis- 
|iitMlMoii,  ilion  or  rtftorwiml,  to  again  defy  the  national 
MfillMirlly.  Hut  nnmt  of  thorn  proceeded  immediately  to 
f>fifM'l  viuWh  of  liiW8  on  the  topics  of  labi>r,  contract, 
hr\tt\t\  rt«.,  of  whirli  the  offtvt  was  to  deprive  the  freed- 
imu  or  iiliiMmt  ovory  civil  right  lH\vvmd  the  nominal  own- 
iirNhi|i  of  hiniMrir.  The  oihIcs  wntained  as  much  of  the 
9iffUM  immI  Mulmtinicc  of  nlavcry  as  was iH>ssible  without  its 
niMfi".  Th<»  North  rccognixinl  at  once  that  the  effect  of 
MfiN  wnuU\  Imi  to  \Mvk\i  one  of  the  grt^at  ends  for  which  it 
Uh4\  foiiiirlit*—  univ(»rHal  frinnlom;  while  even  the  other— 
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oational  nnity — tnigbt  be  insecare,  were  the  franchiee 
confined  to  the  class  which  had  tried  to  overthrow  it. 
i^o  such  aettlemeut  as  this  was  to  be  tolerated.  It  was 
■preferable, —  sueh  was  the  sound  political  ioBtinet  of  the 
Scpublican  party, —  that  the  normal  constitutional  rela- 
tion of  the  Southern  states,  which  bad  been  interrupted 
hy  their  own  act  in  the  wai-,  should  be  held  in  suspense 
llwhile  longer,  mitil  the  victors  sbfiuld  have  enforced 
ench  changes  in  the  organic  law  of  the  nation  as  woulil 
efifectually  guard  both  Union  and  freedom.  But  the 
party  and  its  leaders  hesitated  and  groped  their  way  as 
to  what  constitutional  changes  were  necessary.  The  Re- 
publican party  was  loug  in  accepting  the  direct  estab- 
lishment of  manhood  suffrage  by  the  Constitution.  It 
felt  its  way  to  this  result  through  various  expedients 
and  indirections. 

The  Springfield  Republican  at  an  early  period  took  the 
ground  that  the  true  settlement  of  the  Reconstruction 
problem  lay  in  a  constitutional  amendment  giving  the 
suffrage  to  all  men  who  could  read  and  write.  This  is 
the  provision  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution.  It  was 
placed  in  that  instrument  as  an  amendment  in  1857,  aft^r 
it  had  been  for  years  under  discussion,  the  Republican 
having  been  one  of  its  earliest  advocates.  The  paper  was 
forecasting  the  best  treatment  of  the  new  problems  before 
hostilities  had  ceased ;  it  opposed  the  idea  advanced 
in  some  quarters  of  holding  the  South  awhile  under 
military  rule,  and  favored  Lincoln's  ideas  as  ho  began  to 
practically  apply  thera  in  Louisiana.  So  early  as  Moriih 
8, 186r>,  it  summed  up  a  careful  discussion  of  the  impend- 
ing problem,  in  this  conclusion : 

"  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  deairnble  that  there  should  be 
eatablished  a  uniform  baeb  of  national  suffrage,  nnd  that  its 
•onditions  should  be,  in  jfeneral,  laivf ul  conduct,  and  the  ability 
to  rend  the  Constitution  and  to  write  one'e  name.    .     .    .    The 
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meu  we  w&nt  for  this  office  of  votiog:  are  not  while  men,  bl&cb 
meu  or  yellow  men,  Chinamen,  Irishmen,  Germans,  or  Ameri- 
oan-bom,  but  knowing  men,  well-disposed  toward  the  law," 

During  the  summer  of  1865  it  discussed  the  sitaatioD 
in  a  broad,  cnlm,  practical  temper,  without  passion  or 
dogmatism;  sympathetic  toward  President  Johnson's 
effort  to  restore  the  Southeru  communities  at  once  to 
working  rt-Iations  with  the  ^neral'  g^ivemment,  hnt 
reeogniziug  that  the  effort  must  be  experimentaL  It 
steadily  ripened  to  the  conviction  tliat  the  nation  must 
establish  the  full  ecinality  of  blacks  and  whites  before 
the  law.  Early  in  September  it  pronounced  definitely 
for  the  establishment  oE  suffrage  irrespective  of  race, 
with  the  sole  qualification  of  ability  to  read  and  write. 
It  always  thereafter  urged  this  as  the  best  solution  of 
the  whole  problem.  It  opened  the  new  year,  1866,  with 
an  editorial  urging  a  constitutional  amendment  to  this 
effect,  and  followed  up  the  subject  in  a  series  of  strong 
articles.  As  it  became  apparent  that  Congress  lacked 
either  the  wisdom  or  the  strength  to  follow  this  plan, 
the  Republican,  with  practical  philosophy,  followed  where 
it  coidd  not  lead,  and  labored  to  strengtJien  and  liberalize 
the  series  of  measures  by  which  Heconstruction  was 
worked  ont. 

The  perplexities  involved  in  the  re-adjustment  of  the 
nation's  political  bases  were  great  enough  to  task  the 
most  considerate  statesmanship.  But  they  were  aggra- 
vated by  a  personal  contest,  hot  and  bitter,  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  When  Congress  met,  toward 
the  close  of  1865,  the  Republican  members  were  already 
suspicions  and  half-hostile  toward  the  new  President, 
who  had  shown  himself  in  such  haste  to  restore  the 
lately  rebellious  communities.  These  members  reflected 
the  prevalent  temper  of  the  North.  The  North  was 
heated  from  recent  conttiet,  and  strenuous  to  protect  all 
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it  hod  fought  for;  regarding  the  rebellion  ax  a  gigantic 
crime ;  seeking  no  personal  revenge,  unless  in  the  case 
of  Jefferson  Davis  as  the  representative  leader  of  rebel- 
lion; but  profoundly  distrustful  of  the  lately  revolted 
communities,  and  especially  of  their  political  chiefs; 
eager  to  protect  the  freedmen  in  their  civil  rights,  but 
doubtful  of  intrusting  the  suffrage  to  their  inexperienced 
hands.  The  President,  honest  and  patriotic,  was  narrow- 
minded  ;  he  was  filled  with  the  one  idea  that  with  the 
end  of  the  war  the  constitutional  order  was  restored  in 
fuU  force,  and  that  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  were 
immediately  entitled  to  self-government  equally  with 
Massachusetts  and  Illinois.  He  was  earnest,  narrow, 
pugnacious;  unguarded  in  speech;  tinctured  with  the 
coarseness  of  the  "  poor  white "  class  from  which  he 
sprung;  easily  stung  to  passion;  and  he  was  wrought 
Boon  to  consider  himself  the  guardian  of  constitutional 
order  ag^nst  a  nsurping  Congress. 

The  Republican  did  its  best  toward  allaying  the  rising 
discord.  It  was  temperate  and  just  toward  both  the 
President  and  Congress,  The  quarrel  came  to  a  head  in 
Febrnary,  186fi,  when  Congress  passed  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  bill,  establishing  a  temporary  military  jurisdic- 
tion over  eases  involving  the  rights  of  freedmen,  and  the 
President  vetoed  it  as  uneonfltitntionaL  The  Republicans 
in  Congress  flamed  out  in  wrath  against  the  President. 
Their  ablest  spokesman  and  manager  was  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  become  during  the 
war  the  leader  of  the  House,  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
August  12, 1868,  the  RcpitbUcait  thus  sketched  his  char- 
acter: 

"  When  the  hour  oame,  the  man  was  ready,— not  with  broad 
views,  wise  doelrines,  good  taat«,  faultieaB  manners,  or  ezem* 
pluy  morals, —  but  resolute,  shrewd,  unsparing ;  willing  to  use 
Mend  or  foe,  careless  of  both,  possessed  with  his  cause  and 
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that  alone,  and  equal  to  every  occaaioa.  When  his  hour  passed, 
ail  it  did  loD^  before  his  death,  he  was  judged  to  be  harsh, 
eottrHe,  ignorant,  unreasonable,  and  troublesome, — he  was  a 
revolutionist  in  a  period  of  reaction  and  organization.  But  to 
estimate  him  merely  thus  is  as  unjust  as  to  call  birn  the  saviour 
of  his  coimtiy  or  the  first  of  statesmen.  He  had  passed  a  long' 
hfe  in  training  for  his  work,  which  began  in  1359  and  ended  in 
1867, — by  that  he  is  to  be  measured,  and  not  by  what  pre- 
ceded or  followed.  The  ne-w  era  of  American  nationality  felt 
his  powerful  clutch  and  impetus,  and  the  effect  of  his  work 
will  remain  on  our  Constitution  and  polity,  longer  than  that 
of  Webster,  of  Clay,  or  of  Calhoun." 

Upon  the  Teto  of  the  Preedraen's  Boreaa  bill,  hot 
words  were  rained  on  the  President's  head.  He  answered 
by  charging  Congress  with  attempting  a  counter  revo- 
lution ;  and  in  speeches  from  the  White  House  balcony, 
excited  by  the  cheering  crowd,  he  denounced  by  name 
Sumner,  Stevens,  and  Wendell  Phillips.  The  RepuUicaH 
favored  the  Preedmen's  Bureau  bill,  but  discussed  with 
respect  the  able  eud  lucid  arguments  of  the  veto.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  state  papers  were  generally  far  euperior 
to  his  speeches,  and  showed  the  influence  if  not  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Seward,  who  remained  iu  the  cabinet  and 
adhered  to  the  President's  cause. 

The  crisis  brought  Mr.  Bowles  to  Washington,  and  he 
wrote  to  his  paper  (Feb.  26) : 

"  Distrust,  suspieion,  the  conceit  of  power,  the  obstinacy  of 
theof}',  the  inflrmities  of  temper  on  both  sides,  have  brought 
affairs  to  the  very  verge  of  disoriler  and  ruin."  "  There  ia  no 
occasion,"  he  said  (March  1),  "  for  any  independent  impartial 
citizen  to  join  the  PreHident's  party  or  the  anti -President's 
party.  There  ia  so  much  right  on  both  sides  —  so  much 
wrong  on  both  sides  — so  much  reason  to  hope  and  expect 
that  the  difference  may  be  made  up,  that  they  may  be  escused 
from  taking  sides  and  need  not  be  t«mpted  to  degrade  them- 
selves and  destroy  their  power  for  good  by  rushing  into  the 
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arena."  "The  great  point"  (March  3)  "is  to  secure  protec- 
tion and  justice  to  the  freedmen.  The  ballot  would  bave  best 
done  this)  but  President,  Congresa,  and  the  country,  all  agree 
in  rejecting  that,  and  agitation  and  conver^on  must  be  waited 
for  to  secure  this  great  right  and  principle.  For  the  present 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  military  occupancy,  and  United  States 
Courts  mnst  be  our  reliance.  .  .  .  We  want  the  President 
firm  and  resolute  on  this  point,  and  we  want  to  arouse  the  bet- 
ter class  of  the  Southern  people  to  their  duty  in  the  earns 
regard  —  to  make  them  active  as  they  are  now  but  passive 
objectors  to  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  lower  and  meaner  elasses 
toward  the  ignorant  negroes.  To  gain  these  results  we  may 
weU  concede  much  in  the  way  of  theory,  much  in  the  way  of 
immediate  admiseiou  ot  loyal  representatives," —  which  last 
measure  was  the  one  most  urged  by  the  President,  Especially, 
continues  the  writer,  must  the  Preudent  be  kept  in  sympathy 
with  the  Kepublican  party  by  (air  and  friendly  treatment, — 
thongh  this  will  be  most  difficult. 

Mr.  Boiv'les's  oriticism  upon  the  Republicans  (March 
9)  WBB : 

"  The  conspicuous  lacking  of  Congress  seems  to  be  of  faith 
that  the  political  and  social  revolution  of  the  war  will  go  on  to 
its  fruition.  The  South  has  well  learned  that  it  cannot  circum- 
vent Ckid,  and  Congress  and  the  North  may  well  reflect  that  his 
work  will  proceed  to  its  own  definite  perfection  even  without 
their  manipulation  of  all  the  details.  The  exi>erionce6  of  the 
war  sliould  have  taught  us  all  something  more  of  patience, 
something  more  of  faith,  something  more  of  modesty,  than  are 
apparent." 

But  the  President's  course  soon  mode  it  impossible  to 
r  look  to  him  for  cotiperation  in  protecting  the  freedmen. 
The  Civil  Rights  bill,  establishing  by  national  authority 
the  civil  equality  of  races,  was  vetoed,  nn<J  on  grounds 
BO  broad  as  to  forbid  all  action  whatever  by  the  general 
government  in  behalf  of  the  froedmeu.  This  made  & 
direct  issue  inevitable. 
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"  h  U  Mil  iimM«%*'  Miid  the  E^Mktm  {Apnl  4),  ''how much 
^K/.  i*H.uUUtu\  nnyn  lio  tU>e«  not  intend  to  leave  the  Repablioan 
f  h't^th  imi'ty  llioy  mn«t  and  will  leave  him.  For  thoogh  they 
^ttj^lti  |/l  vn  lip  «n-0rythinir  eUie, — waive  nnivenal  niifrBge,  eon- 
AA^Ii^  Mmi  MiltiilMfiInn  of  8«mthem  congreoBmen,  abdhsh  the  test 
'^'**U.  ytnu\  ir«MMini1  amnMty, — they  eannot  give  up  national 
/^^vIm  iiiMi  to  (iio  w«>ak  and  minority  elasBes  at  the  Sonth, 
fhnihyt  iliU  rnorirnnininir  »tate  of  society  after  the  rebellion. 
h  U  Milt  mH|urtioo  of  thoir  platform,— it  foUows  from  the 
«'<^|/|^iiinoiitii  of  iho  i^'MHon,-  -it  i«  as  clear  a  principle  of  the 
^'<|/'iM}i'iiii  pnWy,  im  |m)|uihlo  a  dnty  of  the  national  anthority, 
k^  DhiI  iwii  mill  two  ntiik<«  four.  The  paxty  is  nothing  if  it 
th4t.a  iMil  till  HiU      iho  nutiou  i«  dishonored  if  it  hesitates  in 

'fifi  I'tntihlniil  lm«l  now  arrayod  against  himself  so 
tfh'thii  a  iiiiijorMy  In  ronjm^s8  that  his  vetoes  were  sys- 
Un4itU'  nWy  tini  iihhio.  Ho  iHMild  opjxvso  thereafter  only  a 
Ifitnl  nm\  hinlTooituiI  ivsistniuv.  Tho  control  of  the 
**f'tnh  /»  ijiioiiiiv,  no  fur  jis  it  \^-ns  vostM  in  any  political 
#*'^M<'/Hi  V,  Ih.v  hi  llii»  hinuls  of  Ooujnvss  through  the  rest 
t/f  hfhtKiiih'ti  (iiliiilhlritriition. 

•V/n*!.  «iIIi:miiiI  Will  iiiikIo  to  nillv  a  "Conservative" 
|/«* « >,  ihhIi  I  iliit  |'rt«hiiiout\  lo:hlorship.  A  mass  oonven- 
hjffi  )tf  lij«l)ii|i  i|citii|iii(rh  ^l^»ln  North  and  SiMith  was  held 
iti  ri^ii«<'lrl|Jiiii  hi  Au^uM.  IStUv  Tho  RrpublicaH's  ireaU 
hi>  h\  »4  lliih  ^iiillinihi^  tlhiNtnttiH)  out' of  its  characteristic 
hiiiir  fi  wua  iiUvii.NH  (Irntnms  ihjit  ils  op^H^ncnts should 
i.^1..  Mil.  Ih^i  mill  liijijii^t  ^iNMUid.  Tho  |virti$an  wants 
Ui»  «/|i|/i/*.iif;  |mri  \  111  ilii  ItMtt  and  fiH^Hsh  thin^  in  order 
ii;.ii  ili<:  |ii  ii|ili;  Miii^  tliiTi'lix  l»o  drivon  tosup]x>rt  hisown 
j/fji  i>  'i'hi:  /i',yiii/i/i,  ,111  alwnys  want^Hl  KMh  jvirties  to  be 
j/.ifii./ih:  tiiiil  liiiiiihi,  hii  thiit,  whiohoYor  prt'\-ailod,  the 
hnu^fu  vviiiilil  lilt  wrjl  M-rxotl.  It  rtHN>jnnzoil  too  that 
\iiUit:  111  ,,i,,:  |,,|,(^  b\\\\vfi  its  op|HM)ont  to  a  necessary 
<  iijiilaiii/ji,  Mliili:  Hill  bhtb  of  ritluToiio  jUIow  the  Other 
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to  lower  its  standard.  The  Pbiladelphia  couvention 
united  in  hearty  declarations  of  loyalty  many  Sonth- 
emera  who  had  fought  for  the  Confederacy.  The  Repub- 
lican thus  commented  (August  18) ; 

"  Why  should  not  evety  patriotic  heart  rejoice  in  the  sucoess 
of  the  Philadt'lphia  convention  movement  I  Every  really  pious 
Boul  is  cheered  by  the  'conversion  of  a  sinner,  even  if  he  does 
not  join  a  favorite  cbnrch.  It  is  enough  that  he  ceases  to  sin 
and  rebel  and  comes  to  beheve  in  God  and  hell.  No  matter  if 
his  Ood  bas  lese  lovely  attributes  and  his  hell  is  of  a  different 
temperature  from  ours.    Only  a  sectarian  bigot  prefers  that 

oan  should  continue  in  iniquity  aud>rebeIlion  against  the 
Divine  Light  and  Love,  ratber  than  be  redeemed  in  tbe  form 
of  another  faith  than  bis  own.  Only  the  bigoted  partisan  — 
always  identifying  danger  to  his  political  party  with  danger  to 
uountry  and  ifa  cause — prefers  that  rebels  and  copperheads 
should  continue  rebels  and  copperheads,  rather  than  become 
loyalists  and  Unionists  in  an  opposing  party.  But  f  o  all  patri- 
otic hearts  it  is  much  that  these  men  of  the  South  and  the 
North,  who  were  so  lately  either  in  open  arms  against  the 
government,  or  in  sullen  inactivity  while  it  was  in  peril,  now 
blotisom  forth  in  the  raiment  of  luyalty,  accepting  their  defeat 
and  all  its  results,  and  seek  opportunity  to  bury  the  memory  of 
their  crimes  against  the  Union  by  eager  service  for  its  unity 
and  its  nationality.  No  matter  if  we  cannot  restrain  a  feeling 
of  distrust  of  their  sincerity,  and  are  disposed  to  put  them  on 
probntion  a  httle  longer — their  professions  and  their  activity 
for  the  Union  are  great  improvements  on  their  past,  and  will 
have  a  healthful  influence  on  themselves  and  all  associated 
witli  tliem.  This  movement  puts  an  end  to  disunion  threats 
and  disunion  parties," 

Tbe  President  soon  destroyed  whatever  chances  there 
might  have  been  for  his  success.  He  traveled  about 
tlie  country  making  a  series  of  violent  and  inflammatory 
borangues,  which  showed  him  ao  utterly  uoflt  instrument 
for  any  "  Conservative  "  party. 
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«'  TItM  rrmduet  of  the  Preadent,^  oud  the  MepMkm  (Sep- 
Ufrrilwr  l.'l),  **  hhn  doNtmyed  both  his  poli^and  his  peity  in  the 
SnriU.  .  .  .  This  instinct  of  loyalty  and  safety  taking  refuge 
Wi  itiM  r)ri{iiiiif.i%iion  that  led  the  oonntzy  throng  the  war,  and 
ii|ioti  wIkwci  hiti^lliflrfint  moral  elements  the  eoontry  rightly  feels 
ilml  U  can  r«*Kt  wH*uro1yi  is  the  signifloant  and  eheering  sign  of 
lliMlimim.  .  .  .  Thn  flrst  duty  is  to  swell  the  strength  and  the 
voii'M  itt  f  ho  Itftpttblican  |>arty  and  gwe  it  power  to  he  hoth  genet- 
iiU4  atutjtmi  io  all  mcCmnm  and  to  aU  parties.^ 

Mr.  M«»wl(*N  r«'|H)rl4Hl  sympathetically  the  enthuaiastie 
MM<i  rriilic^iil  nifito  nonvontion  of  1866,  which  had  for  its 
pi-c'«ii|c«Mi  Mi*iijfiintii  F.  Hutlor,  and  adopted  a  platform 
iUnwH  hy  Willinm  S.  Robinson  ("Warrington"),  and 
<'»lliii|<  ftir  iiti|mriiiil  miifrage.  During  the  seven  weeks 
</f  thn  Miftln  c*iifn|Hiifri^  tlio  papor  kept  as  a  standing 
htmUuy^f  In  HiUlim,  li  Mtniionce  of  Horace  Maynard's: 

"  htf\  tntr  lnw4  It  til  I  inntitutions  speak  not  of  white  men,  not 
vf  uity  tut  it  lit-  oititiplcikitm ;  hut  like  the  laws  of  Qod^  the  ten 
vimu$tunAmimitt,  nml   I  ho    honl's  prayer,  let  them  speak  of 

J^ut  thr  |m|)cT  dill  not  wan><>r  disguise  its  judgment 
*tt  |;ui  ly  Jriiiln-H.  It.  rliiNMoil  Hut.lor,  then  one  of  the  oon- 
(/<ife^ii/llllJ  I'luifu,  ntid  II  favorito  >i\*ith  the  crowd,  with 
Ai^dii  w  JiihitoMii  iititl  Htophon  A.  Douglas,  though  the 
r/tntituiitiint  fiiilti  to  ilo  jiiKtii^o  to  the  real  patriotism  of 
Liic  i ij(/f/til  1)1(1(1  Tt*iiii«*HNr««Rn.    It  said  (September  17): 


*«  ii<i 


'i'hc  <'iiiiM9i'VH()v(i  \thv\y  ImN  1m>kon  down  because  its  head 
j;i</vc0  tiif  tnui  I'lfiiiMtrviitivo.  Ilo  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
AiiiA-iitun  ii*Auu'Uiun  hn  Mr.  Doufrlas  and  General  Butler — 
jikJc,  frij-i/iiif,  |/<tMiiiiim(ci  tmiiiivN,  with  griHit  force  of  character, 
oMiji  wicliliiif/  (/n.iii  iMititdiir  powor,  useful  for  much  of  the 
wvi'Ji  tjt  a  hcvt  mill  blriimjlin^imtinii,  the  men  for  revolutionary 
iJiiiiMjtii:  uiid  luvuiuiioimry  liihor,  yet  ever  naturally  and  prop* 
cj'Jjf  iij»iiu»(cil  l/>  iliu  tUivY  i tint  i not 8  around  them,  and  rarely 
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safe  guides  throngli  periods  of  desired  calm  and  penceful  re- 
Ooustruction  and  progress." 

The  paper  protested  (September  18)  against  the  "  rough 
and  bloody  doctrines"  of  confiscation,  diefranehisement 
and  punishment  of  all  who  ]iad  shared  in  the  rettellion, 
which  were  urged  by  suoh  Republicans  as  Butler,  Brown- 
low,  and  Stevens;  and  against  "the  niirrowuess  and 
higotry  tliat  is  just  now  rampant  with  the  Tribune,  and 
in  some  other  Bepnbliuan  quarters."  But  it  held  (No- 
vember 22)  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  a  general 
amnesty,  and  that  such  a  measure  ought  not  to  precede 
but  to  follow  the  BPttlement  which  should  re-admit  the 
Southern  representatives  to  Congress. 

The  autumn  elections  of  18G6  showed  that  the  Repub- 
licans were  overwhelmingly  doniinant  in  the  North.  The 
Democrats  were  not  strong  enongh  to  be  useful  as  an 
opposition.  The  whole  responsibility  of  deciding  the 
terms  of  Reconstruction  now  lay  with  the  Republican 
majority  in  Congress,  its  bauds  strengthened  by  this 
vote  of  popular  confidence.  The  effort  to  frame  an 
ultimatum  had  resulted  in  the  previous  June  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  Congress  had  then  pro- 
posed to  the  states  for  their  ratification.  The  amend- 
ment was,  in  the  RepubUtan's  words,  •'  a  shabby  pieee  of 
joiner-work," — seeking  by  indirection  some  ends  which 
the  (ramers  did  not  venture  to  aim  at  directly.  The  first 
clause  asserted  the  civil  rights  of  citizenship  for  all  per- 
sons born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  The 
second  clause  based  congressional  representation  on 
popolation,  with  the  provision  that  should  a  state  ex- 
clude any  of  its  adult  males  from  the  suffrage  on  other 
grounds  than  crime  or  rebellion,  its  basis  of  representa- 
tioD  should  be  reduced  in  corresponding  ratio.  This  was 
designed  to  deter  the  states  from  excluding  the  freedmen 
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from  the  suffrage,  by  the  penalty  of  a  proportionate  loss 
of  representation  in  Congress.  The  third  clause  exdnded 
from  ail  Federal  or  state  oflScea  any  who  had  taken  an 
official  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  United  States  government 
and  had  afterward  engaged  in  rebellion ;  this  disabili^ 
being  removable  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress.  The 
fourth  clause  affirmed  the  validity  of  the  United  States 
debt,  and  forbade  the  payment  by  state  or  nation  of  debt 
incurred  in  support  of  the  rebellion,  or  of  con>pcnsatioQ 
for  emancipated  slaves ;  and  the  fifth  clause  empowered 
Congress  to  enforce  the  others  by  appropriate  lefps- 
IstJon. 

This  amendment  was  before  the  states  in  the  winter 
of  1866-7.  The  lately  seceded  states  were  administering 
their  own  local  governments,  but  were  still  occupied  by 
Federal  troops,  and  the  freedmen  were  somewhat  under 
the  protection  of  Federal  officials,  while  the  states  hod 
still  no  congressional  representatives. 

Congress  now  proceeded  to  prescribe  the  final  terms  on 
which  these  states  might  be  restored  to  their  normal 
relations.  It  passed  over  the  President's  veto  an  Act 
of  Reconstruction,  and  a  series  of  supplemental  acts  aa 
they  seemed  called  for  dnring  the  foUowiug  spring  and 
summer ;  and  it  was  on  this  basis  that  the  political  res- 
toration of  the  South  was  actually  aecompUshed.  The 
plan,  summarily  stated,  was  this :  The  South  was  tem- 
porarily divided  into  Ave  military  districts,  and  the 
commanders  of  these  were  made  paramount  for  the  time 
over  the  local  civil  aiithoritios.  In  each  of  the  states 
a  constitutional  convention  was  to  be  chosen,  by  the  vote 
of  all  adult  males  except  those  disquaUfied  from  office 
by  the  terms  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment ;  and  the 
constitution  framed  by  this  convention  must  establish 
an  equally  wide  electoral  franchise.  The  constitution 
must  be  then  ratified  by  a  popular  vote.  When  a  state 


oonstitntioa  had  been  thus  framed  and  ratiflt'd, — when 
Congress  had  approved  it, — wheu  a  legialature  elected 
under  it  had  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, — and 
when  that  amendment  had  become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitntioii, —  then  the  state  was  to  be  restored  to  full 
self-government,  and  its  senators  and  representatives 
admitted  to  Congress. 

The  measure  was  compreheusive  in   its  scope,   was 
unflinchingly  enforced,  and  before  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  1868  all  save  three  of  the  lately  rebel  states  had 
complied  with  its  requirements  and  resumed  tbeoreti- 
^_   cally  their  normal  relations  to   the  Union.    For  eight 
^H  years  longer,  Congress  and  the  President  exercised  from 
^H.  time  to  time  an  umlofiiied  power  of  interference.    But  the 
^B  permanent  fmme-work  of  the  new  order  was  provideil 
by  the  Reconstruction  Act.    One  of  its  features  —  the 
admission  of  the  blacks  to  the  suffrage  —  was  extended 
impartially  and  irreversibly  to  the  whole  country,  by  the 
adoption,  a  few  months  later,  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- ' 
ment.     Another  leading  feature  —  the   exclusion  from 
suffrage  and  office  of  all  who  had  participated  in  the 
rebellion  after  taking  the  official  oath  of  allegiance — was 
intended  to  shut  out  from  public  ofBces  all  those  who 
I  bad  been  up  to  this  time  the  political  leaders  of  the 
LBoutbern  communities.     It  was  adopted  under  the  idea, 
ftwidely  prevalent  among  RepnblicanB,  that  tlie  rebellion 
khad  been  a  conspiracy  aud  a  crime,  and  the  class  who 
Blkad  led  it  were  unworthy  and  unfit  to  shore  iu  the 
roveniment. 
_      While  this  plan  of  Reconstruction  was  under  disons- 
f  Bion  in  Congress,  the  Republican  favored  its  amendment 
in  two  respects.    It  urged  that  impartial  sutfrage  should 
be  directly  established  by  the   Constitution,  and  that 
[^  there  should  be  no  disfranchisement  of  the  ex-rebels. 
"  The  just  are  generous."  it  declared  (January  23, 1867)i 
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and  urged  that  great  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  the 
inSuencea  under  which  the  South  seceded,  and  that  to  treat 
eeeeesion  as  mere  wanton  crime  was  agaiaet  reason  and 
fact  "Senator  Wilaon  is  right,"  it  said,  a  month  later; 
"let  the  rebel  leaders  be  excluded  from  all  national 
offices,  but  let  us  have  universal  suffrage  and  no  dis- 
franchisement." It  considered  (February  11)  the  three 
vital  measures  to  be :  "  Equal  suffrage  in  the  Coustitu- 
tlou  of  the  United  States;  the  exclnsion  of  the  rebel 
leaders  from  office ;  enough  troops  in  the  South  to  en- 
force the  laws."  The  second  of  these  conditions  the 
paper  did  not  long  support,  or  only  in  a  limited  form. 
Of  the  Eecon  struct  ion  Act  as  it  finally  took  shape,  it  de- 
clared (February  27)  that  tha  classes  whom  it  excluded 
from  the  suffrage  were  the  natural  leaders  of  the  Sonth : 
"it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  permanently  ex- 
cluded from  the  poaitions  they  are  fitted  to  occupy." 
"When  the  new  Congress  was  amending  and  supplement- 
ing the  plan,  it  urged  "the  folly  of  disfranchisement" 
by  a  striking  illustration  (March  18) : 

"  It  wonltl  be  a  great  help  in  reconstruction  projects  if 
no  man  favored  a  guvemnieat  for  others  tbat  he  would 
not  Uve  under  himaelf.  .  .  .  We  are  stroog  at  home 
because  our  gorermnent  is  built  on  principles  pri^isely  the 
Oppo«te  of  those  we  propose  to  put  in  operation  elsewhere. 
.  .  .  Consider  whether  matters  would  be  improved  in  this 
state  by  Iiaving  the  whole  Repubhcan  party  thrown  out  of  the 
government.  And  yet  the  Democrats  even  here  have  ten  timee 
the  knowledge,  character,  Lntelhgence,  and  ability  to  make  a. 
respectable  administration,  that  is  possessed  in  the  South  by' 
the  elements  that  have  no  speck  or  stain  of  rebelhon.  There  , 
can  be  no  real,  no  Ime.  no  lasting  reeocstniotion  in  the  South*  f 
that  doea  not  include  all  classes  of  its  people.  Diafranchisfr- 
ment  is  as  great  folly  as  applied  to  the  whites,  t 
enfranchise  is  wickedness  toward  the  negroes," 
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So  long  as  Congress  was  reshaping  the  details  of  its 
plan,  the  Republican  continued  to  plead  for  the  wider 
and  wiser  course,  and  argued  that  there  should  be  only  a 
few  hundred  excluded  from  ofice,  and  none  from  the 
suffrage. 

It  recognized  equally  the  parallel  mistake  of  giving 
the  franeliise  to  the  great  mass  of  iguoraut  freedmen. 
It  pointed  out  (April  20)  that  to  divide  poHtical  jiarties 
at  the  South  on  the  line  of  «olor  —  which  the  congres- 
Bional  policy  insured — must  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
weaker  race.  It  spoke  (August  7)  of  the  infusion  of  an 
immense  ignorant  vote  into  the  electortd  body,  as  "The 
New  Ordeal ";  and  urged  that  to  push  forward  general 
education  was  the  only  resource  against  the  mistake  that 
had  been  made.  The  highest  course  of  all,  it  declared, 
— the  establishment  of  impartial  but  educated  suffrage, — 
had  been  sacrificed  to  "party  necessity."  lu  this  it 
Bpoke  the  truth.  There  was  too  much  of  party  spirit 
among  the  congressional  leaders.  They  identified  the 
party  which  had  so  greatly  served  the  country — the 
party  too  with  which  their  personal  fortunes  were  hound 
up — with  the  cause  of  the  country  itself-  They  took 
their  measures  so  that  their  iniDiediate  end  was  gained; 
a  temporary  aaeeudeiicy  wiis  secured  for  the  Republican 
party  in  the  South ;  the  state  governments  generally 
came  iuto  its  hands ;  and  the  electoral  votes  of  almost  all 
the  reconstructed  states  were  obtained  for  its  candidates 
in  1868. 

Yet,  while  freely  making  those  criticisms  on  the  Be- 
constmotion  scheme  which  the  event  too  fully  justified, 
the  BfpubUcuH  recognized  that,  with  whatever  defects,  it 
was  the  best  measure  attainable  in  the  condition  of  Con- 
gress and  the  country  for  the  restoration  to  the  South 
of  peace,  order,  and  eventually  the  just  rights  of  all.     It 
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urged  upon  the  South  the  hearty  aceeptunfe  (if  the  pre- 
seribed  terms,  and  defended  the  Reconstruction  scheme 
OB  a  whole  against  the  imputations  made  by  the  Demo- 
crats that  it  was  uncunstitutionol  and  invalid.  In  truth, 
Bome  of  its  features  were  quite  alien  to  the  regular  mode 
of  conBtitutional  procedure,  and  had  their  justification 
only  in  the  necessities  *if  a  revolutionary  epoch.  The 
assent  of  the  states  to  a  constitutional  amendment, 
under  the  peniilty  of  exclusion  from  self-government 
until  they  so  assented,  was  widely  foreign  to  all  normal 
principles  of  procedure.  But  it  was  a  case  of  "saUta 
populi  suprema  lex."    Said  the  Republknn  (March  23) : 

"  It  b  better  for  the  South  and  the  Union  that  the  question 
of  constitutionality  should  be  dropped  or  at  least  postponed. 
Such  intermissioa  of  rejifulAr  procedure  should  be  temporaty 
and  cnutioue.  Buch  an  experiment  is  more  or  less  dang^eroos 
always,  but  in  the  present  case  it  seemed  the  most  direct  means, 
if  not  the  best,  for  obtaining  the  fundamental  ohangea  in  the 
instrnmeut  required  by  the  changed  condition  of  the  country. 
Tlie  only  way  for  the  South  out  of  its  difficolties  is  speedy  and 
full  acquiesceuce  in  the  demands  of  Congress.  The  Union  once 
re-established,  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  every  state  and  section 
jealously  to  guard  tlie  Constitution,  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
destined  to  stand  stronger  than  ever  for  generations  to  come." 

The  paper  was  consistent  and  earnest  in  opposing  the 
suspension  of  constitutional  forms  except  under  the  most 
pressing  necessity.  Mr,  Sumner  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  impartial  suffrage  throughout  the  Union  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  This  the  Republkan  opposed  (May 
18)  as  an  unnece-ssary  and  unjustifiable  infraction  of  the 
Oonetitutiou.  It  was  severe  in  condemnation  of  those 
Northern  states  which  still  refused  the  suflfrage  to  their 
black  citizens,  but  declared  there  was  no  such  excuse  for 
Federal  interference  in  those  states  as  was  furnished  by 
the  wholly  exceptional  condition  of  the  South. 
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The  Republican  habitually  supported  Congi-ess  in  its 
differences  with  President  Johnson.  It  approved,  not 
merely  as  a  temporary  measure  but  as  permanent  legis- 
lation, the  Tenure-of-OfBce  law,  by  which  the  President 
■was  forbidden  to  remove  without  the  assent  of  the 
Senate  any  official  for  whose  appointment  a  senatorial 
confirmation  was  necessary.  But  it  depi'ecated  the  bit- 
terness with  which  the  quarrel  was  carried  on.  There 
remained  in  the  cabinet  one  man  who  was  intensely 
opposed  to  the  President,  and  whose  temper  aud  persoual 
characteriaties  would  have  made  him  under  such  circum- 
stances a  galling  subordinate  to  a  less  irascible  man  than 
Johnson, —  the  war  secretary,  Edvrin  M.  Stanton.  The 
Republican  leaders  wanted  him  kept  in  the  War-office 
as  a  cheek  on  the  President.  The  President  felt  it  as  an 
injury  and  insult  that  a  bitter  political  enemy  should 
hold  place  in  his  own  cabinet.  He  invited  Mr.  Stanton 
to  resign,  but  the  latter  declined  to  do  so, —  wrongly, 
thought  the  Rtiiubticttn  (August  8).  Thereupon  the 
Prestdeut  suspended  him  until  the  re-assembling  of 
Congress,  and  put  General  Grant  in  his  place. 

"  The  contest  betweeti  the  President  and  Congress,"  said  the 
paper,  in  regnrtl  to  the  general  issue,  "  is  not  wholly  wanting 
in  earnest  convietious  aa  t<j  principles  and  policy,  on  either 
side,  but  the  means  and  the  epirit  in  which  tlie  controversy 
ia  waged  shame  the  moral  seaee  of  the  country." 

The  victory  lay  wholly  with  Congress,  and  in  that 
body  and  among  the  Bepublicun  chiefs  an  extreme  and 
aggressive  temper  was  Iiecomiug  prevalent.  Stevens  had 
proposed  a  sweeping  measure  of  confiscation ;  Sumner 
was  urging  the  regulation  by  Congress  of  stiffrage 
throughout  the  Union.  There  was  a  disposition  in  Con- 
gress to  keep  no  terms  with  the  President, —  to  drive 
him  completely  to  the  walL  The  terms  of  Reconstmo- 
VOL.  II.— 3 
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tion  had  disqualified  tlie  whole  class  of  leaders  whom 
the  Southern  whites  trusted  and  followed,  and  had  tem- 
porarily swamped  the  vote  of  tJie  whites  by  that  of  a 
densely  ignorant  population,  juet  emergiug  from  slavery. 
The  pace  had  been  too  fust  for  thii  Northern  people ;  the 
autumn  elections  of  1867  showed  a  reaction;  the  great 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  were  Demo- 
cratic ;  in  other  states,  even  in  Mafisa4.-hiisett6,  there  was 
a  heavy  Democratic  gain. 

''  It  means,"  said  the  Republican,  after  the  October  eleotions, 
"  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  doubt  both  the  juatiae  aiul 
sound  policy  of  diafranchising  the  white  meu  of  the  South  that 
the  blacks  may  be  dominant.  The  party  is  t«aiporarily  dam- 
aged, but  the  cause  is  not  lost.  Its  vitality  lies  in  the  idea  of 
equal  rights  for  all  meo,  and  its  strength  and  Euccesn  depend 
npon  the  wisdom  and  fi.delity  with  which  it  applies  and 
npholds  it." 

The  paper  viewed  with  distrust  the  passionate  and 
aggressive  radicalism  which  ruled  the  party  councils  at 
Washington  in  the  begin  ning  of  1868.  In  an  article  (Feb- 
ruary 3)  headed,  "  Do  Revolutions  ever  go  Backward  t " 
it  combated  the  tendency  of  Congress  to  usurp  control 
of  the  whole  government,  to  needlessly  prolong  the 
military  admioistration  of  the  South,  and  to  foi^t  jas- 
tice  and  charity  in  its  p&ssionate  partisanship.  It  nrged 
(February  4}  that  the  convictions  and  feelings  of  the 
Southern  whites,  whether  wholly  reasonable  or  not, 
were  facts  which  could  not  safely  be  ignored.  "  There  is 
always  danger  so  long  as  the  moral  seuse  of  the  governed 
is  either  alienated  or  aggrieved." 

But  a  rash  act  of  the  President  brought  the  ii 
between  him  and  Congress  to  the  extreme  teat.  Secre- 
tary Stanton  had  resumed  office  on  the  assembling  of 
Congress,  and  under  the  construction  given  by  that  body 
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to  the  Tenure-of-Offl(!e  law, —  that  it  was  applicable  to 
members  of  the  cabinet, —  there  was  no  relief  for  the 
President  from  this  thorn  in  the  side.  Suddenly,  acting 
on  the  ground  that  such  an  enactment  was  uneonstitn- 
tionitl  aad  of  no  force,  he  addressed  to  Stanton  an  order 
of  removal  from  hie  office,  and  appointed  General  Lorenzo 
Thomas  his  a4  interim  successor.  Congress  was  thrown 
into  a  fever  of  excitement,  which  communicated  itself  to 
the  country  as  fast  as  tlie  wires  could  carry  their  message. 
The  Senate  declared  Stanton's  removal  illegal,  and  he 
remained  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  War-office.  On 
the  same  day  (Feb.  21)  the  House  passed  a  vote  looking 
to  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  Three  days  lat*r, 
by  a  strict  party  vote,  12S  to  47,  a  formal  resolution  of 
impeachment  was  adopted.  Articles  were  framed  in 
which  the  chief  allegation  was  the  defiance  of  law  in  the 
attempt  to  supersede  Stantou,  and  a  principal  further 
charge  was  the  language  of  the  President's  speeches  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  Congress  with  opprobrium  and 
chatted  it  with  usurpations,  The  House  appointed  as 
managers  of  the  impeachment  Messrs.  Bingham,  Bout- 
well,  Wilson,  Butler,  Williams,  Logan,  and  Stevens.  The 
Presideot's  counsel  were  Messrs.  Curtis,  Evarta,  Groes- 
bet^k,  Nelson,  and  Stanbery.  Chi«f-justiee  Chase  presided 
over  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  to  try  the  impeachment. 
The  trial  lasted  from  March  30th  to  May  26th. 

The  Republican,  which  had  been  wholly  unfavorable 
to  all  previous  schemes  of  impeachment,  gave  its  ap- 
proval to  the  measure  when  the  President  uudertook  to 
seize  the  War-office.  Aa  the  trial  advanced,  it  main- 
tained a  moderate,  good-tempered  tone,  while  the  storm 
of  party  feeJing  was  at  its  highest.  It  held  that  the  con- 
viction and  removal  of  the  President  would  be  just  and 
wise,  but  it  recognized  nlways  the  absolute  moral  eom- 
pet«nc«  and  obligation  of  senators  to  act  as  judges  and 
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vote  according  to  their  individual  convictinns.  It  said 
(May  12)  that  the  power  of  the  presidcLtial  office  had 
become  excessive  and  might  t>o  daugerouRly  iucreaaed 
were  Johnson  acquitted;  and  rejected  the  Bujrgestioa 
that  his  cnnvictiou  might  tend  toward  making  impeach- 
ment thereafter  the  ready  resource  of  a  congressioiial 
majority  J  while  it  still  considered  that  neitheo:  convie-  i 
tioii  nor  acquittal  was  likely  to  work  deep  mischief  to 
the  country.  Of  the  President  it  said  at  the  climax  of 
the  trial  (May  18):  | 

"He  waa    gtdJty.     He   deserved    conviction.     The  nation    , 
needed  it.    The  largest  and  best  oonsiderations  of  etatesm&n- 
fthip  required  it.     The  spiTit  of  the  law  and  the  Constitutton    , 
demanded  it.    And  as  a  practii^al  thing,  not  withstanding  the    ■ 
many  and  aerioas  objections  against  it,  the  country  would  have 
been  better  for  it." 

In  the  Honse,  impeachment  had  been  dealt  with  on   i 
strict  party  lines.     Shonld  the  same  temper  govern  the   ' 
Senate,  the  conviction  of  the  President  wan  a  foregone 
conclusion,  for  more  than  the  requisite  two-thirds  of 
that  body   were  Republican.    In  theory,   the  senators  | 
sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment  were  bound  to  judi- 
cial impartitthty,  regardful  only  of  justice,  the  law,  and  j 
the  evidence.    The  popular  logic  of  the  hour  was,  that  no  [ 
Republican — in  other  words,  no  patriot  —  could  honestly 
doubt  the  legal  and  moral  guilt  of  the  President.    As  I 
the   decisive   vote   drew  near,   the  rumor  spread  that  I 
several  Republican    senators  were    likely  to  vote  for  j 
acquittal  —  enough,  even,  to  render  the  result  doubtful.  J 
The  gale  of  party  feeling  swelled  to  a  hurricane.     The 
name  of  traitor  was    given    to    any  Republican  who 
should  vote  to  acquit.    Few  were  the  voices  heard  from  j 
the  dominant  party  for  the  senatorial  right  and  duty  of  i 
impartial  judgment.    Among  those  few,  clear  and  strong,  , 
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■was  the  voice  of  the  Republiean,  It  protested  energeti- 
cally agttinst  the  assumption  that  the  judges  in  the 
nation's  extraordinary  and  highest  court  were  bound  to 
think  with  the  majority  of  their  party  aesoeiates.  The 
test  vote  was  reached  ou  the  16th  of  May.  Pifty-fonr 
votes  being  cast,  and  thirty-sis  needed  to  convict,  the 
result  was  declared, —  to  convict,  thirty -five ;  to  acquit, 
nineteen,     Impcaohraeut  had  failed. 

Of  the  votes  given  for  acquittal  seven  were  cast  by 
Republican  senators, — Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Hen- 
derson, Rosa,  Tnimhal],  and  Van  Winkle.  The  bitter 
wrath  of  their  party  associates  came  upon  them.  Scarcely 
any  language  of  denunciation  was  too  strong  for  partisan 
speakers  and  newspapers.  The  violence  of  condemnation 
passed  with  time,  the  imputations  of  bribery  or  base 
motive  were  but  the  passing  passion  of  the  hour;  yet 
the  act  was  not  condoned  by  ihi^k  old  associates,  and  it 
may  be  said  with  substantial  truth  that  these  votes  were 
the  political  ruin  of  almost  every  one  of  the  seven. 

The  Rejmblicnn  was  very  hearty  in  defending  these 
tnen,  and  vindicating  the  right  of  independent  judgment 
which  they  had  exercised.  Through  the  whole  of  the 
trial,  it  displayed  at  their  best  its  qualities  of  fairness, 
broad  judgment,  and  buoyant  courage.  The  paper  never 
did  better  service  than  when  in  the  flnri-ies  and  spasms 
lOf  political  excitement  it  kei)t  its  head,  and  its  cheerful 
«;onfldence  that  the  Republic  was  safe, — that  the  shock 
of  the  moment  "was  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock." 
That  it  was  never  swayed  by  the  popular  breeze  of  the 
time  it  would  be  idle  to  assert.  To  the  bias  of  the  pass- 
ing time  rather  than  to  sound  judgment  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted its  support  of  Johnson's  couvictiou.  Viewed  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  generation,  it  seems  clear  that  his 
rattemptwl  removal  of  Stanton, —  unjustifiable,  and  in 
l.fifFect  promptly  thwarted, — yet,  considering  the  eonstitu- 
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tioaal  irregularities  of  the  time,  did  not  merit  the  penalty 
of  depositiou  from  the  Presidency ;  and  still  less  did  liis 
deuuneiiitory  talk  agaiu&t  Congress  deserve  so  heavy  a 
punishment.  No  harm  came  to  the  nation  from  his  sub- 
seqnent  acts  in  office,  and  time  cleared  him  from  the 
imputation  of  willful  usurpation.  His  acquittal  was 
recognized  as  entitling  him  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious 
secretary  of  war;  and  Stanton  gave  place  to  Seho&eld, — 
■with  no  injury  to  the  war  department  or  the  country. 
That  swelling  tide  of  extreme  and  bitter  partisaojsliip, 
which  the  Republican  had  opposed  just  before  the  im- 
peachment, the  tendency  represented  by  men  like  Stevens 
and  Butler  and  Logan,  would  have  won  by  the  Presi- 
dent's removal,  and  Senator  Wade's  succession  to  hia 
place,  a  triumph  perhaps  dangerous  in  itself  and  dan- 
gerous iu  the  reaction  against  it.  Certain  it  is  that  there 
was  great  moral  gain  to  the  nation  in  the  example  set  by 
the  seven  senators,  of  the  judge  rising  above  the  parti- 
san,— an  example  most  necessary  at  that  time,  and  most 
striking  in  its  contrast  with  the  partisanship  which 
marked  the  next  extraordinary  tribunal  of  the  nation, 
the  Electoral  Commission  of  1876. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago, 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  impeachment  triaL 
There  was  no  question  as  to  who  should  bo  its  nominee  for 
the  Presidency.  All  eyes  turned  to  General  Grant,  com- 
mander of  the  victorious  Uuion  armies,  magnaiumous  to 
the  conquered  foe;  the  friend  of  Congress  in  its  dispute 
with  the  President,  but  not  entangled  with  faction  or 
intrigue ;  a  strong,  silent,  massive  figure,  standing  out 
above  the  crowd  of  noisy  politicians ;  representative  of 
triumph  won,  and  of  peaoe  to  follow, —  proved  as  a  mili- 
tary aiftrainistrator,  trusted  as  a  patriot,  relied  on  by  the 
|)eople  amid  civic  tumult  as  his  soldiers  had  relied  on 
liim  in  the  struggle  in  the  Wilderness.    Six  months 
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before  (November  11, 18G7),  the  Republican  had  given  its 
reasons  "Why  the  people  look  to  Ueueral  Grant"; 

"  He  h&a  led  them  to  final  victory  over  the  rebeUion ;  they 
look  to  him  to  lead  in  the  equally  essential  work  of  allaying 
animosities  and  restoring  unity  and  fraternity  among  the  people, 
reoatablisbiiig  the  reign  of  civil  law,  and  bringing  order  and 
peace  ont  of  the  pregent  cunfuBton.'" 

Upon  his  nomination  it  said  (May  22) : 

"  Let  them  that  can,  pronounce  a  name  more  dear  or  more 
renowned !  The  loyalty,  the  ooorage,  the  suffering,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  nation,  are  in  that  one  word.  ...  It  was 
not  solely  nor  chiefly  beoanse  he  could 'run*  well,  that  liis  name 
was  first  mentioned  and  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  classes 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  because  of  a  general  sentiment 
that  precisely  this  man  was  needed  to  secure  the  full  and  final 
reoonatruotion  of  the  South,  to  iiuugurale  a  thorough  and 
searching  retrenchment  in  the  expenses  of  government,  to 
introduce  into  the  civil  service  the  same  high  standard  with 
which  his  mihtary  selections  have  ever  been  made,  and  to  give 
the  nation  the  spectacle  of  a  president  free  from  slavery  to 
party  ties,  indifferent  to  reelection,  and  exerting  his  immense 
patronage  not  to  degrade  but  to  elevate  our  politics." 

The  convention  which  nomiuated  General  Grant,  and 
■with  him  Schuyler  Colfax  for  Vice-President,  expressed 
the  nobler  temper  and  broader  mind  of  the  Republican 
party.  Its  resolutions  approved  the  congressional  policy 
of  reconstruction,  and  condemned  the  President  as  worthy 
of  removal.  But  the  demand  for  censure  on  the  seven 
dissenting  senatJtrs  was  rejected  by  the  convention. 
Their  couderination  was  left  to  find  its  official  expres- 
sion in  the  report  to  the  House  of  its  impeachment  man- 
agers, written  by  Bntler,  of  whom  the  Republican  said, 
"  No  mail  ever  came  so  near  reducing  the  violation  of  the 
ninth  commandment  to  a  seieuee."    The  convention,  on 
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motion  of  Carl  Schiirz,  adopted  an  mlditional  resolntion 
approving  the  welcome  baok  into  full  fraternity  of  all 
former  rebels  now  become  loyal  to  the  government  and 
to  equal  rights,  and  calling  for  the  removal  of  all  polita- 
eal  disabilities  as  fast  as  the  public  safety  would  allow. 
The  platform  approved  the  extension  of  the  voting  fran- 
chise to  the  emancipated  blacks,  but  declared  that  the 
question  of  suffrage  in  the  loyal  states  belonged  to  the 
people  of  those  states.  It  needed  one  more  victory  to  bring 
the  party  up  to  the  level  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

The  Democrats  met  in  convention  in  New  York  a 
mouth  later.  Mr.  Bowks,  writing  on  the  spot,  thus 
characterized  the  significance  of  the  occasion  (July  7)  t 

"  There  b  eomething  more  in  the  Btrugglea  here  than  the 
mere  perannal  ambition  of  men  for  office  and  of  a  party  for 
power.  There  is  first  a  patriotic  belief  that  the  country  is  in  bad 
hands;  and  that,  as  Mr.  Chase  expresses  it  in  one  of  the  many 
letters  that  he  is  writing  hither,  four  years  more  of  saoh  men 
as  are  dominating  Congress — ^  meaning  of  course  the  Thad  Ste- 
vens and  Ben  Butler  and  John  Logan  wing  of  the  Bepublicana — 
will  leave  us  little  of  nationality  and  republicanism  worth  pre- 
aerviug.  Then  besides  this  there  ia  the  contest  within  the  party 
between  ita  beet  and  its  worst  elementa,  the  representatives  <rf 
a  new  era  and  of  a  future,  and  the  esponenta  of  the  copper- 
headism  of  the  war  and  the  traditioaa  and  issues  of  the  past; 
between  in  a  certain  sense  men  of  honor  and  culture  and 
gi^wth,  and  men  of  brutaUty  and  ignorant  instinct  and  coarse 
paasiou  i  between  an  houest  paying  of  our  debts  and  repudia- 
tion;  between  the  'Brick  Pomeroys'  and  the  Peter  Harveya 
and  Judge  Abbotts ;  between  the  dregB  of  the  old  Democracy 
after  the  pure  wine  had  been  drawn  off  by  anti-alavery  and  the 
war,  and  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  culture  that  have  come 
to  it  through  the  old  Whig  party  and  the  conservatism  of 
oommand.  Jlr.  Chase  represents  one  side,  Mr,  Pendleton  the 
other — the  other  candidates  are  compromisers  and  go-betweena. 
"  This,  the  true  view  of  the  contest  hero,  gives  it  an  interest 
for  all  reflective  men,  and  hfts  it  above  a  mere  struggle  for 
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patrona^  and  power;  and  it  enlista,  as  it  should,  on  tho  side 
of  Mr.  Chase's  nomination,  all  true  and  independent  men  of  the 
Bepublican  party,  all  who  care  more  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try than  the  mere  success  of  a  party." 

With  this  struggle  of  ideas  there  blent  a  conflict  of 
personal  ambitions.  Judge  Chnse,  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  Free-soilera  and  then  of  the  Republicans ;  s.  rival 
of  Lincoln's  for  the  Presidency ;  his  able  minister  of 
finance,  and  by  hira  appointed  to  the  chief-justiceship, — 
was  again  eagerly  seeking  the  Presidency.  He  was  well 
I  understood,  during  the  impeachment  trial  over  which  he 
presided,  to  be  on  the  side  of  President  Johnson.  His 
candidacy  as  a  Democrat  offered  the  party  tlie  possible 
gain  of  some  Republican  votes.  The  convention  just 
missed  nominating  him.  An  obseure  intrigue,  or  the 
accident  of  a  few  critical  minutps  such  as  serve  to  decide 
a  battle,  led  the  delegates  into  what  seemed  a  spontaneous 
enthusiastic  declaration  for  Horatio  Seymour,  who  pre- 
sided over  their  assembly  and  had  declared  in  the 
strongest  terms  that  he  would  not  take  the  Domination. 
Frank  P.  Blair  was  nominated  for  Vice-President,  Sey- 
mour was  an  able  civilian,  of  broad  culture,  and  Bdminis- 
trative  experience.  His  subsequent  letter  of  acceptance — 
unlike  Blair's — wos  not  extreme  in  its  general  tone,  but 
liis  expressed  acquiescence  in  the  platform  identified  him 
■with  the  sentiment  and  purpose  of  the  body  that  adopted 
it.  The  convention  left  no  doubt  as  to  what  that  sentiment 
was.  Its  resolutions,  recognizing  the  overthrow  of  seces- 
sion and  slavery  as  accomplished  facts,  but  with  no 
pretense  of  gratification  at  this  result,  denounced  in 
unmeasured  language  the  whole  course  of  Congress; 
declared  the  Reconstruction  acts  to  be  "  usurpations  and 
unconstitutional,  revolutionary  and  void";  favored  the 
I  taxation  of  government  bonds  —  against  express  stipula- 
[  tiona  i — and  declared  that  should  a  Republican  president 
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be  elected  io  November,  "  we  will  meet  as  a  subjected 
and  conqaered  people,  amid  the  niinB  of  liberty  and  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  Constitution."  The  convention 
was  swayed  by  that  Southern  element  which  aceepted  no 
result  of  the  war  beyond  the  overthrow  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  by  the  Northern  sympathizers  with  that 
element.  In  its  tumultuous  cheering  the  loudest  note 
was  "the  rebel  yell"  whieh  had  answered  the  Northern 
hurrah  when  the  opposing  lines  charged  on  the  battle- 
field.   Said  the  Republican  (July  8) : 

"  The  worst  dogmas  of  the  worst  sef^tion  of  the  party  faave 
been  ai!cepl«d  by  the  oonBervfttiveB.  Repudiation  and  revolu- 
tion are  ite  vatchwords.  The  convention  has  been  deaf  to  the 
invitations  of  the  time,  false  to  the  instincts  and  logic  of  it8 
wisest  tnen,  blind  through  the  bitter  partisanships  of  the  war 
to  the  opportunities  of  peace.  It  has  erred  aa  Congress  haa 
erred,  in  carrying  into  a  new  era  the  animosities  and  disposi- 
tions  of  an  old.  The  Repubhcan  party  has  seen  its  mistakes 
and  will  soonest  act  upon  them.  Chicago  was  wiser  than 
WasUington.  New  York  was  not.  Vallandigham,  the  Jonah 
of  the  Democratic  party  from  '61  to  '06,  is  still  its  prophet,  still 
its  ruler,  still  its  grave -digrger.  He  has  been  its  leading  spirit 
here  this  week,  and  he  leads  it  again  to  defeat." 

Of  that  defeat  there  could  indeed  be  no  doubt.  Congreaa 
from  1S65  to  1S6S  had  embodied  in  legislation  the  logical 
results  of  the  war.  The  work  was  rough  and  faulty  in 
Bome  particulars,  but  the  practical  question  was  now  be- 
tween its  substantial  acceptance  and  the  re-openiug  of  a 
political  strife  as  fundamental  as  that  which  had  issued 
in  civil  war.  The  country  was  in  no  mood  for  such  strife. 
Glrant's  words,  "  Let  us  have  peace  1 "  were  the  key-note 
of  the  popular  temper.  All  of  the  old  free  states  voted 
for  Grant  and  Colfax  except  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Oregon.  So  also  did  Missouri,  while  the  other  border 
Btates,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and   Kentucky,  voted  for 
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Seymour  and  Blair.  The  new  constituencies  of  the  re- 
constructed states  were  Republican,  except  in  Georgia 
and  Louisiana.  Texas,  Yirgisia,  and  Mississippi  had 
not  been  rehabilitated,  and  cast  no  electoral  vote.  In 
the  electoral  college  the  votes  stood  214  to  80;  at  the 
polls,  about  3,000,000  to  2,700,000.  In  the  new  House 
the  Republicans  had  a  majority  of  almost  ninety.  Reeon- 
Etructiou  in  its  main  lines  was  irreversibly  established. 

Grave  questions  still  presented  themselves.  There 
were  already  ominous  signs  that  the  new  order  of  things 
Bs  regarded  the  negroes  would  not  everywhere  he  peace- 
ably accepted.  The  abuse  and  intimidation  of  the  blacks 
by  the  night-riders  of  the  "  Kuklux  "  had  already  begnn. 
On  the  other  band  the  permanent  exclusion  from  the 
suffrage  of  the  leading  classes  in  Southern  society — of 
the  men  who  had  hitherto  been  its  congressmen,  legis- 
lators, and  magistrates  in  peace,  and  its  commanders  in 
war  —  was  manifestly  an  element  of  instability  in  the  set- 
tlement. The  black  voters  came  largely  under  the  control 
of  native  whites  of  inferior  character,  and  of  men  from 
the  North  who  as  a  class,  with  some  honorable  excep- 
tions, were  political  adventurers.  The  state  governments 
administered  by  such  elements  were  deeply  Infected  with 
incompetence  and  corruption.  In  other  respects  the  con- 
gressional plan  had  worked  fairly  well.  The  temporary 
rule  of  military  commanders  had  been  just  and  moder- 
ate. Most  of  the  Sonthern  population,  both  white  and 
black,  bore  themselves  well  under  the  ordeal  of  their  new 
situation.  Both  races  had  undergone  a  sudden  and  im- 
mense transition.  The  blacks  had  passed,  almost  at  one 
stroke,  from  chattels  into  oJtizena  and  voters.  The  whites 
had  endured  impoverishment  and  conquest,  and,  in  place 
of  fighting  for  their  independence,  were  now  under  the 
political  domination  of  their  former  slaves.  That  there 
■was,  on  the  whole,  so  little  of  excess  on  either  side,  that 
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patience  and  sobriety  were  the  general  rvle,  was  to  the 
highest  credit  of  both  races. 

With  Grant's  administration  there  opened  a  new  era, 
in  which  the  Soathern  question  was  no  longer  the  one 
absorbing  issue.  The  critical  stage  of  Reconstruction 
was  past.  The  course  of  the  Springfield  RepHbliran  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1865  to  1868  is  an  illustratioii  of 
fidelity  to  the  best  characteristic  principles  of  a  party, 
united  with  free  and  serviceable  eriticism  of  party  faults. 
The  true  theory  of  independent  journalism  was  exem- 
plified by  it  in  these  years  as  faithfully,  though  not  at 
such  cost,  as  in  the  Greeley  revolt  of  1872. 

Its  distinctive  ideas  were  vindicated  by  time.  It  was 
in  the  way  it  had  advocated,  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, that  manhood  suffrage  was  at  last  made  universal, 
and  the  reproach  removed  from  the  North  of  denying  to 
its  own  meager  black  poptdation  the  franchise  it  enforced 
for  the  great  mass  of  Southern  freedmen.  The  failure 
to  affix  an  educational  qualification  bequeathed  that  dif- 
ficulty of  a  vast  ignorant  suffrage  under  which  the  South 
now  staggers.  The  paper's  prediction  that  the  color  line 
in  politics  would  work  disaster  to  the  blacks  was  amply 
fulfilled.  The  disfranchiaement  of  the  Southern  leaders 
helped  to  consolidate  them  and  the  body  of  intelligent 
whites  into  permanent  opposition  to  the  party  which 
embodied  the  best  intelligence  of  the  North.  It  was  the 
gr»dual  piecemeal  removal  of  that  disqualification  which 
brought  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  into  the  active  dutJee 
of  loyal  citizenship.  But  the  dlfftculties  of  the  Reoon- 
stractlou  problem  were  so  vast  that  the  men  who  worhed 
ont  its  practical  solution  are  not  to  be  too  harshly  judged, 
at  the  points  where  they  foiled.  The  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  both  sections  were  among  the  main  facts  they 
had  to  deal  with.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  that  the 
late  mastiT  class  should  at  once  heartily  recognize  the 
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civil  manhood  of  the  freedmen,  and  it  was  their  unwill- 
ingness to  do  this  which  rewnciik'd  the  Nortiiern  people, 
though  with  fcara  and  misgiviDgs,  to  giving  the  black 
man  the  ballot  as  a  political  weapon  of  defense.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  too  ranch  to  expect  that  the  Northern 
people  should  at  once  recognize  that  the  leaders  of  the 
cause  they  had  been  fighting  and  hating  M'ith  all  their 
might  were  to  be  welcomed  back  into  full  equality  in  the 
government.  Few  were  wise  enough  to  instantly  see 
this  except  those  rare  souls  who  are  great  enough  to  fight 
without  bating.  Greeley  and  Andrew  saw  it, —  so  did  a 
few  others ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Lincoln  himself 
could  have  successfully  taught  that  lesson  to  the  North- 
em  people  as  a  whole.  But  a  leadership  like  Lincoln's 
would  have  avoided  the  chief  mistake  of  the  Republican 
congressmen, — the  attempt  to  secure  the  party's  ascend- 
ency by  bringing  in  the  solid  black  vote  of  the  South. 
That  was  the  consideration  which  defeated  the  educational 
test.  A  suffrage  so  limited  would  have  failed  to  yield  the 
majorities  requisite  to  control  the  Southern  states  for  the 
Republicans.  From  this  short-sighted  and  selfish  mistake 
dated  the  worst  political  troubles  of  the  ensuing  years. 
It  was  an  instance  of  what  had  now  become  the  chief  dan- 
ger in  national  affairs.  For  many  years  the  crying  evil 
hod  been  slavery, —  now,  it  was  party  spirit. 


CHAPTER  XXXH[ 
Tfk  CkmHm  AUol. 


.  .  «  YLy  ]0^jnr%  f"*  Aattms  the  Coatxnent  ^  aze  all  ia  typcu 
N'/r  I  4t4ab  <«.  fixp^iMiuHitAry  piipeta.  and  I  am  takxn^ 
Mi^MM  f/MKi  T''jMV  Ucn^T^  .  .  •  Webster  h&s  it 
Mid  fttXlmwi,  %xA.  wp  thk  kyy^k.  lK>ii't  jofu  hope  to  depimTe  lu  up 
htfTH  wiui  ym  *n/ri«it  *p*rliinij  I  "'  Uakempt  *  I  used  in  the 
f/fv/ad^i^  k^r&JK  th;ait  u  vjmint^  over  it.  of  aloaching  and  nntidT ; 
but  I  fth^irr  th;sit :  and  I  pat  the  qiiotation  into  Tene  and  in  fnlL 
But  I  can't  (n ve  np  ^*  a^^/nndin^e^.*^  I  know  it  b  new.  bat  it 
fiUf  And  *' aV/ondanee  **  doesn't.  I  am  rather  reckless  nnd 
df^m/yirratic  in  my  njw;  of  the  kini^'s  English,  yon  see ;  bat  never- 
tbeleiaii  I  am  ever  so  mach  ol>liged  to  yon  for  yonr  hints,  and  I 
have  ad'/pti&d  enough  to  show  my  appreciation  and  hnnuHty, 
and  r^\t^tuA  enough  to  prove  my  independence !  Yoa  see  I  am 
n^/t  leame^l  in  grammar,  syntax,  and  prosody ;  my  ear  and  my 
habit  are  my  only  guide.s.  What  can  yon  expect  of  a  fellow 
who  left  »chfx>l  at  fdxteen,  and  hasn't  read  anything  but 
newKpaperK  ever  since  T 

January  17, 1866. 

.  .  .  The  Nation's  notice  was  certainly  all  I  could  expect ; 
its  \)TK\»e  was  very  generous  and  complete ;  and  its  criticism 
only  exaggerates,  it  seems  to  me,  faults  that  1  of  course  knew 
were  there,  that  are  inseparable  from  my  style.  1  dont  think 
it  is  so  bad  in  those  respe(rts  as  the  Nation's  notice  would  indi- 
cate, but  may  be  it  is.  I  was  prepared  for  this  sort  of  judgment 
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by  ynur  wnrning,  and  yet  I  don't  regrot  that  I  declined  to 
"pad  and  powder"  the  letters.  I  sliould  have  had  to  depend 
upon  somebody  else  really  to  have  done  it ;  aad  it  vas  more 
honeet  and  fair  to  lot  it  all  stand,  correcting  of  course  such 
obvious  errors  as  my  revision  and  your  suggesljons  have  dis- 
covered. The  book  made  itself ;  it  is  a  newinpaper  book ;  1 
am  a  newspaper  writer,  and  not  a  book  w-riter ;  and  I  don't 
aspire  to  be  other  than  I  am,  Peihapa  I  ought  to  feul  dif- 
ferent, but  this  seems  more  uonsist«nt  with  my  self-reape«t  and 
consistency. 

Your  own  tribute  to  the  book,  Charles,  is  rather  stunning. 
It  rather  tries  my  faith  in  your  independent,  impartial  judg- 
ment, for  which  I  huve  had  great  reaped  heretofore.  We  shall 
have  to  put  something  down  to  a  pretty  warm  and  affectionate 
friendship,  but  there  is  enough  left  to  make  me  proud  and 
grateful  too.  There  is  surely  no  one's  good  opinion  of  the 
book  that  is  so  agreeable  to  me  as  yours,  or  that  would  so 
make  of  small  account  what  anybody  else  may  find  to  say 
about  it.  Mrs.  B.  approves  of  what  you  say,  entirely —  except 
tbe  eseeptiuns ! 

If  you  should  be  minded  tti  come  up  and  spend  Sunday, 
don't  refrain  from  any  duhcale  notions,  or  l>ecause  I  have  got 
I  «ome  new  clai'ct,  and  there  is  a  bottle  of  Steinberger  left ! 

April.  1866. 
California  gets  madder   and  madder,  the  more  it 
}  thinks  about  it,  at  my  views  of  women ;  which  I  greatly  enjoy, 
I  except  BO  far  as  it  involves  those  whom  I  met,  and  from  whom 
T  I  received  kind  courtesies.     But  the  charges  of  ingratitude  and 
L  proxnncialiam  I  don't  like.     Those  two  are  not  weaknesses  of 
I  nine,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  b«  sensitive.    However  my 
[  chief  coTioera  (!)  ia  of  course  to  sell  tlie  book  now,  and  this  all 
I  may  be  made  to  help — only  there  should  be  discussion  to  keep 
Ihe  world  astir.     1  have  arranged  for  some  out  in  Cahfomia! 
I  have  a  long  letter  from  Ralston,  Bank  of  California,  for 
t  yon  to  road.     ...    I  have  been  qiiJte  ill  this  week,  lame  and 
lious  and  miserable,  but  ehaU  get  worse  or  belter —  I  hardly 
n  tell  which —  to-day. 
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Hr.  S«ward  hu  juat  appointed  tbe  B^mhUcan  lo  pnnt  the 
United  Slat««  Lawa,  but  the  RqnMioan  declioes.  Let  alone 
the  diNKTHM  ut  Uie  tiling,  il  doesn't  pay  the  prioler  for  tjpe 
Bnd  white  paper.  But  aome  up,  and  we  wiU  go  ou  to  prove  to 
Ofuh  olhor  liow  virtooDB  we  all  are. 

ToMiag  Whilntij,  in  Catifoniia. 

Apiil  12,  1866. 
We  tarried  in  New  York  till  Monday  of  this  week,  staying  at 
Dr.  Barker's  raOHt  of  the  time.  On  the  whole  it  was  qnit6 
pleasant  and  um-fal.  It  is  diEBcult  in  looking  back  to  see  we 
did  much;  judged  by  ordinary  people's  \*isiting  and  sight- 
seeing for  a  week,  it  was  all  very  paltry ;  but  we  had  some 
new  itensationa.  Mary  tiad  time  to  be  ^ck  and  get  well,  to  get 
reit  and  new  thought,  and  thinks  she  had  a  very  good  time  in- 
deed. To  me  the  week  waa  most  memorable  by  marking  greater 
iteodtneaB  of  nene,  more  power  of  endurance,  and  more 
vental  cheeriness  of  disposition.  I  did  not  mount  my  great 
heights  of  abandon ;  perhaps  it  is  better  described  in  your 
■ad  wonia  as  a  "  Kite  despair."  It  is  the  forty  year  old  fate  of 
moat  people  of  any  capacity  for  experience  and  any  experience. 
Let  us  be  content  and  cheerful  (as  we  can)  that  it  is  no  worse. 
Margaret  Fuller  said  sadly ;  '*  I  used  to  think  I  could  conquer 
the  world ;  now  I  see  it  was  viiin,  idle."  So  Frothingfaftin 
made  the  tejtt  of  hia  sad  discourse  last  Sunday  {wherein  he 
W1V8  bitter  and  severe  on  tlie  Unitarian  Conference,  and  not 
hopeful  —  not  expectant  perhaps  is  better  ~~  as  to  public  affaiis) 
the  idea  that  things  never  turn  out  as  well  as  we  anticipate,  as 
we  strive  to  have  them ;  and  his  moral  was  to  hope  for  every- 
thing and  to  expect  nothing.  It  was  a  very  sad,  bitter,  and. 
bilious  (icrmou,  but  yet  very  strong  and  pungent.  Ho  haA 
expected  much  of  the  Conference ;  he  had  asked  for  breads 
and  he  felt  he  has  got  a  stone.  Well,  this  b  oFC  the  trook. 
Sunday  night  wo  went  ovor  and  took  tea  with  the  Stonses,  ud 
to  hear  Beecher,  which  we  did  without  satisfaction,— he 
feverish, and  we  weary  and  ina  crowd;  then  we  went  back  and 
spent  the  night.  Next  forenoon  we  had  the  George  ', 
carriage  and  horses  to  ourselves,  and  "did"  Central  Park  in 


H      most  srii 
■      Dr.  Bivr]< 
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most  aristocratic  style,  nnder  a  soft  spring  sky.  After  that,  to 
Dr.  Barker's.  Tlie  Conference  occupied  parts  of  several  days 
both.  You  have  my  letters  about  it.  There  were 
various  views  to  be  taken  of  it;  perhaps  I  have  been  eon- 
temptaous,  but  it  all  seemed  very  contemptible  atid  ridiculous 
from  the  Stpublkan  standpoint;  and  it  was  all  a  great  trial 
and  disappointment  to  the  radicals,  to  Mr.  Frothingham,  Mrs. 
MoKay,  and  such. —  I  am  getting  very  much  disciplined  for  my 
letters,  liowever,  by  my  conservative  Unitarian  friends.  They 
are  very  much  grieved — but  their  Orthodox  friends  were  be- 
fore them — at  the  freedom  and  irreverence  of  the  Republican's 
pens.  I  spent  part  of  another  day  in  Brooklyn,  calling  on  rela- 
tives and  acquaintances,  and  dining  with  the  Storrses,  who  had 
Beecher  for  my  delectation.  He  was  uncommonly  bright  and 
pungent,  and  we  had  a  feast  of  fat  things.  He  has  no  rever- 
ence, and  lie  inspires  none,  only  wonder  and  admiration  for  his 
mental  gymnaatius  and  his  physical  freshness  and  vigor. 

To  General  John  Pierce,  of  Colorado. 

June  7,  1866. 
Your  long  and  good  letter  from  Batavia  has  upbraided  mo 
with  its  unacknowledged  but  not  unappreciated  tenderness  for 
many  weeks.  But  you  know  how  full  my  life  has  been  and  is, 
and  how  Bmall,  after  all.  my  power ;  and  1  am  sure  you  have 
not  misinterpreted  my  ailent'e.  Since  I  went  to  Washington, 
and  until  within  ten  (lays,  I  have  been  quite  under  the  weather, 
and  I  have  had  to  neglect  everything.  It  is  very  dear  to  me  to 
&nd  my  cordial  and  even  affectionate  regard  for  you  so  sweetly 
responded  to— to  feel  tliat  wo  alike  have  the  subtle,  magnetic 
attraction  for  one  another.^  But  I  smiled  at  what  you  say  about 
my  young  ambition.  That  is  over  and  gone  with  me.  I  have 
been  hard  at  work  since  Afteen,  and  am  exhausted.  I  seek  no 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  I  am  content  to  hold  my  own,  to  cul- 
tivate the  Utile  field  that  I  have  made,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
esteem  and  love  that  are  given  me  by  my  family  and  friends, 
and  so  far  as  possible  repay  all  their  generous  kindness  of 
,  thought  and  action  to  me.  This  is  my  highest  ambition  now. 
And  yours  I  can  see  b  not  unlike  to  it.  Our  temperaments 
Vol.  n.— 4 
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and  our  trammer  are  different,  but  each  in  bis  own  way  fa&s 
come  round  to  the  same  thing  at  last. 
I  wish  you  could  see  our  home  now.    It  is  looking  so  fresh 
1   and  green  and  beautiful.     I  fanuy  you  and  your  wife  on  our 
I  pnaEza  after  tea  —  you  smoking  a  pipe  of  peace  and  uttering 
f-  calm  and  wise  philosophies,  us  becomes  a  gray-haired  old  man  (!) 
and  1  listening  aa  the  disciples  of  Phito  listened  in  the  Athe- 
nian groves!    Aye,  you  mub-t  come  back  some  sweet  June  and 
let  ns  reahze  the  thought  —  it  is  too  pleasant  not  to  take  form 
in  avtuahty. 

Your  letter  to  the  Itepubiiean  is  a  distinguished  success.  It 
is  just  what  I  want.  Send  us  "sieh"  oucaaionally  —  at  least 
four  or  five  a  year.  And  the  iiontem  will  be  indebted  to  you 
$5  worth  for  each.  Small  pay,  I  know,  but  our  standard  for 
best  letters — and  then  consider  the  benefits  to  an  ignorant 
world  I 

.  .  .  Wife  and  children  all  join  me  in  heartiest  and  most 
a£Fectionate  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Pierce  and  yourself.  Let 
me  be  commended  alao  to  Cass,  and  Rogere  and  wife,  and  all 
other  good  men  and  women  who  haven't  foi^otten  Sam  Bowles. 
But  on  you  I  depend  flrstt  of  all  to  keep  my  memory  green 
ander  the  shadows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  tiU  I  come  again, 
as  I  mean  to,  and  conquer  your  love  anew.  ,  .  .  And  so, , 
last,  but  not  forever,  good-bye.    God  bless  you  I 

To  Miss  Whitney. 

June  8,  1866. 
You  give  me  more  vivid  idea  of  the  stir  my  chapter  i 
Society  has  made  in  San  Francisco  than  anybody  else  faj 
^ven  me;  though  what  Sydney  Smith  called  "flashes 
silence,"  and  occasional  intimations  from  various  sourca 
taught  me  how  mistakenly  some  people  looked  at  it,  and  ho- 
indignantly  others.  For  myself,  I  rather  enjoy  it,  —  that's  ti 
kind  of  "row"  1  am  not  adverse  to  kindling.  I  know  I  ai 
right,— phUosophically,  UieraUy,  logically  right,  ^  and  th^^ 
my  views  wiU  be  responded  to  by  all  candid,  thonghtful  ob 
aervers.  But  I  am  annoyed  that  any  of  the  return  Bre  ahonl 
come  on  you,  ever  so  Hghtly.    1  wish  Mrs woul '       ^^^ 


^H^  me  — 
^^P    contplAii 
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1  should  like  the  privilege  of  ansvering  Any  formal 
complAmings  on  that  score.  The  Jfeiaa  Letter  didn't  send  me 
the  number  that  contained  its  promised  review  of  my  "  slan- 
ders," though  carefully  sending  al!  each  side  of  it.  Can't  yon 
get  it  for  met  I  am  ourious  to  see  it  all.  In  fact,  judging 
from  letters  and  newspapers,  my  book  has  had  but  poor  wel- 
come in  California,  though  I  do  believe  its  writing  and  publi- 
cation is  tbe  best  little  thing  that  has  happened  to  that  i^ountry 
for  years,  by  disseminating  knowledge  of  its  wondi-rs,  charms, 
and  capabilitiea, —  its  best  literary  advertisement  estant.  I 
have  seen  only  two  (Bulletin  and  Union)  kind,  appreciative 
newspaper  notices.  I  do  not  mention  this  complainingly,  nor 
would  I  speak  of  it  at  all  to  another  than  you.  The  welcome 
and  praise  of  the  book  have  been  on  tie  whole  most  unexpected 
and  generous, — beyond  aU  measure  of  desert  or  desire.  I 
should  bo  the  last  person  to  complain  of  fortune  or  life  or  the 
world.  As  to  an  ill  reception  in  California  should  I  go  again, — 
as  I  hope  I  may,  but  probably  never  bIwII,—  I  know  the  world 
better  than  to  fear  any  neglect  or  ill  treatment.  I  should  be 
only  toy  well  treated.  Before,  save  from  a  half-dozen,  I  only  look 
the  fr^ments  of  bonnty  measured  out  to  more  dblinguished 
peojile.  I  was  the  tail  end  of  a  public  party,  with  no  individu- 
ality, receiving  no  personal  attention,  and  feeling  no  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  or  obligation.  Going  now  it  would  he 
very  different,  because  now  I  have  earned  a  distinctive  name 
among  the  people.  A  few  might  ignore  and  snub  me— they 
would  be  just  those  1  should  not  c&re  for  ;  but  all  of  those  for 
whose  regard  or  respect  I  should  care — and  they  are  many — 
would  give  me  all  the  greeting  I  could,  in  vainest  moments, 
crave.  And  all  the  more  because  I  was  independent  and  criti- 
cal and  even  sharp  before. —  But  this  is  of  no  consequence ; 
only  don't  you  believe  your  friend  would  suffer  martyrdom  or 
go  hungry  and  houseleas,  should  h«  visit  California  again.  I 
know  California  human  nature  too  well  for  that ;  by  the  very 
token  of  its  present  ill  nature  would  it  be  civil,  and  possibly 
fawning,  again.  We  are  rarely  trented  according  to  our  merits 
in  this  world,  you  know.  And  I  know  I  get  more  than  I 
deserve,  all  around  and  constantly. 
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Ill  OotoWr,  1866,  he  spent  a  week  in  the  coal  and  iron 
ro^ions  of  IVinisylvania,  with  an  excursion  party  which 
itiolmloil  Hu^h  MeCnlloagh, —  Johnson*s  able  Secretary 
of  tho  Tn»asury, —  David  A.  Wells,  and  many  members 
of  i\)ujjn»ss ;  tho  object  being  the  stady  of  questions  of 
ttixatiixi.  Tho  trip  produced  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
Ixrfmhiirttii^  fn>ni  which  two  or  three  characteristio 
iui>i4i<4^*s  may  Ih'  given.  Of  the  scenery  in  Carbon  and 
Srluivlkill  oouutios  he  writes: 

**  Tho  Uitiilsi'MiH'  wa;jt  everywhere  grand  and  beantifiiL  Open 
Nhil  >:riion>us  hills  oil  all  sides :  lon^,  wide  vistas  stretched  be* 
t\iiv  tho  o\o  ill  overy  diiwtion:  out  through  deep  gape  the 
Ul.twHri'  mil  wide,  and  l^hiladelphia  lay  beyond  with  its  crowds 
tM  \\w  iiiiauiii.dion  ;  till  things  were  on  a  majestic  scale, —  nature 
wH^  ^t-Hiul  «Hii\l  l>r\Kid  :iiid  beautit'xil, —  houLin  aotivitv  was  dar- 
iii>;.  mpul.  i!ii(>rt*>Mve  iu  its  u!ulertakings  and  its  triumpha. 
ri»o  full  wiH»i!o*l  hiII-.<idos  aloiisr  whi^-h  our  pathway  mostly 
Viv.x,  ittxi  on  v»no  sido  ot*  tho  valley  au'i  then  on  the  opposite, 
wi'iv  Mo%i  .iM  »\'d  .H!ul  »:\»ivl  w.:h  :he  :iurunui  ripeness.  Such 
v'NTMi  .4 Six*  \\\\t>.'t  oi'  oolor  are  rareiy  :o  '.^e  ^feen  in  other  stateeL 
i*'io  \ '^jxMi  'N  M.«"<>»\\vr  *.!i  Now  KiiiT'aad:  the  hilL?  and  the 
.4M'  ••.•\%r?  «''iM'^* '^v'lx*.     Hort*  \z  <i'oujs  '.vixji' iles<*. —  the  eve 

m 

il\tN  iM»t  \%r»v!i">  '.'.•  /o»\»p  '.I^rvuuc'^  or'i;.  .oiitr  listauoes*  and  rests 
<-.  '..«M  ••t  i  o^^t'-'iM-x*.  r»A"-».  "i  ovi':*::"ji:  "iiitsj*  oc  sT-ow.  It  was 
.•Mv-  '•'iw  .itlv'^i'Tt  Of  sVa".:'>.  '.V>,-r^  •:•.♦  niiii  *a».»ki:ijjr  The  ^^uLot 
^v-.'ixv'.  .i-s'/'v;  .iM»i  x\\^vfof  .ftt.i  x^L^iLer  sbii^v  ^f  that  riUne^ss 
iM.'  ••vv:u\x>  .i't.'  ■. '\';.»;\ vi'.  r^.M'^-o  'c'  sf'ise  'liiAT  n»mes  with. 
«.iv'v\>.».  ,«i  ^%i   X  o»    ^v-  vr»  .>«.•?•.  ^   •:  "riT'K-sc  xjjiiaa  beauty.  <x 

"..  -tvi  •*  *i.\\x;  x\Miva  ".u  1 .0  .•>'»*.•'. •11."' 

>  4    •.v'.   %  J.    K  . '^^  •■i.:»xv.    »T.^-   •.— iLt<.vs  in*:  ? sundries. 

•\i>4».'-i.  »  ii    'v'H"^  %•;*.:     V.    '•\f*-.->  '^."  ■'.'.•  :•  "■■.T.r  7^'sen:7*Sw  as 

H'\;iv    '*-n    .\*aiv'    »»'i'.i      K     's.o« '/•;•:.:    •.-•■..t^r's.     r*:^'lle   iTii«*k5 
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■preswag  wfaed  that  gathers  it  va  hungry  jaws,  spouts  streams 
of  cold  water  upon  it,  and  sets  it  going  around  nnd  around, 
giving  it  an  irresistible  giant  hugging,  in  which  the  red  and 
tender  mass  often  sends  forth  shrieks  like  the  cannon's  fire,  and 
scatters  its  sputtering  fragments  for  rods  around." 

"  The  Boeneiy  of  the  AUeghanies,"  he  writes,  "'  unites  beauty 
and  grandeur,  picturesqueness  and  breadth,  sweep  of  hill  and 
width  of  valley,  the  solitude  of  nature  and  the  improvement  of 
art,  accessibility  and  comfort  of  travel,  as  no  other  mountain 
section  does  on  the  continent.  I  wonder  we  New  Englanders 
have  not  more  thoroughJy  found  it  out  and  enjoyed  it." 

The  last  letter  diaciisaes  the  ecouoniieal  questions  for 
the  study  of  which  the  exoiirsion  was  made, 

"We  discussed  tariff  and  eurreney  and  turkey  and  cham- 
pagne with  the  Pittsburg  iron  and  steel  lords  in  the  evening. 
The  harmonious,  even  enthusiastic  agreement  on  the  two  latter 
themes  argued  well  for  the  property  and  perpetuity  of  the 
Eepnbho,  while  it  surely  mitigated  the  shocks  of  difference  as 
to  the  other  topics." 

As  to  those  topics  his  own  conoluaions  are  in  snbstance 
that  Penasylvaoia  ought  to  aid  New  England  to  rednce 
aud  reform  the  currency  (the  gold  dollar  at  this  date 
comparing  with  the  pBper  dollftr  as  141J  to  100)  j  aud 
New  England  in  turn  should  aid  Pennsylvania  to  secure 
a  lightening  of  internal  revenue  taxes,  and  a  temporary 
addition  to  taxes  on  imports,  to  steady  the  markets  while 
the  currency  is  getting  back  to  its  normal  basis. 

"  The  chief  evil  of  our  condition,  which  Pennsylvania  is  slow 
to  see  through  the  blinding  inliuen«e  of  her  great  prosperity  in 
1S63-4,  lies  in  the  debauched  and  inflated  condition  of  our 
currency,  producing  a  fickle  and  fanciful  state  of  feeling  and 
prices  in  all  the  business  world.  We  have  lost  the  standard  of 
vnluB  f  gold  is  at  one  price,  labor  and  goods  at  other  and  very 
different  prices ;  we  float  on  a  sea  of  paper  money,  at  the  mercy 
oi  speouladoQ,  rumors,  alarms ;  plucked  by  foreigners,  swindled 
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by  each,  other  ;^  there  is  bo  escape  but  in  tiirumg  back  and 
going  ashore  and  treading-  the  earth  Srmly  under  oar  feet 

again." 

These  last  sentences  give  the  characteristic  tone  of  the 
Bepublican  on  financial  questions.  The  paper's  own  suc- 
cess had  its  basis  in  close,  careful,  intelligent  economy. 
It  strove  for  a  like  economy  in  the  commtinity's  affairs 
all  through  the  period  (if  pnblic  and  private  extrava- 
gance and  inflation  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  decade  after 
the  war. 

To  John  Pierce. 

March  10, 1867. 

Dbah  old  PikkcE;  Did  you  write  me  you  were  going  to 

lose  your  d d  old  oiBce  just  to  harry  up  my  feelings,  or  to 

set  me  at  work  T    If  the  latter,  why  did  you  not  toll  me  some- 
thing  more ;    why  and  who,  etfl, ;   whether  you  were  a  good 

officer,  or  had  stolen,  or  divided  the  profits  with or  some 

other  blatherskite  of  a  member  of  Congress  f  How  should  I 
know  how  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  A.  Johnson,  alderman, 
etc.,  iu  your  behalf,  without  fax  to  aver  or  deny  !  Don't  yon 
see  and  weep  f  Anyhow  1  have  gone  and  wrot«  a  tremendous 
epiiitle  to  Washington  town,  full  of  indignation  as  to  your 
virtues.  Confound  'em,  they'd  think,  if  they  believe  me,  that 
the  Rocky  Mountains  will  upheave  and  turn  somerset,  if  they 
touch  a  hair  of  your  gray  old  head.  Well,  much  good  may  it 
you,  old  fellow.  It  is  the  only  thing  I  have  asked  of  frbin 
Ooesed  administration,  and  A.  JoimMtn  and  his  gong  have  pre- 
I  fended  to  be  sweet  on  ua  because  we  have  not  insisted  that  they 
abould  be  hung  and  quartered  until  they  had  had  a  chance  to 
|>ray  and  put  on  clean  clothes. 

Your  letter  about  the  Ingin  is  good.    Don't  I  want  to  go  to 

the  Mountains    this  next  summer  t    Will  S be  there  to 

appreciate  those  bills  with  meT    Did  the  people  of  this  ol 
send  you  a  smaD  cheek  in  January  I    And  do  you  remember 
still  in  your  regards  and  prayers, 

Yours,  ever  faithfully — 
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September  8, 1867. 

Wb  were  plad  to  hear  again  from  you  ;  to  Lave  good  reports 
of  health  and  happmees ;  and  to  And  your  hearts  still  warmed 
toward  this  nook  and  comer  of  the  "  great  land,"  and  as  "  poor 
lambs  "  in  the  great  flock. 

The  Biimmer  has  brought  little  new  to  as,— except  a  pair  of 
ponies,  that  the  children  win  rid«,  and  all  of  us  drive,  Mrs. 
Bowles  and  I  have  been  at  home  nearly  all  the  season.  We 
tried  a  few  days  in  the  White  Moantains,  but  she  was  lU 
there  most  of  the  time,  and  we  have  been  singing  since,  "  There 
is  no  place  like  home."  The  children  have  been  wandering 
some,—  the  older  ones  making  a  visit  in  Geneva,  N.  T.,  and  the 
younger  ones  are  staying  up  on  the  hills  at  Blandford.  Our 
season  has  been  very  wet  and  cold, —  rarely  so;  and  though 
it  has  given  rich  and  abundant  foliage,  it  has  ripened  disease 
as  weU. 

Thanks  for  the  information  about  the  mine.  You  hit  my 
own  notions  about  the  matter.  I  hope  it  will  win,  for  then  I 
ehall  make  some  money,  and  when  you  come  East  you  shall 
have  twenty-cent  cigars  and  the  highest  priced  whisky.  If  it 
don't, —  then  you  must  take  up  with  common  tobacco  and  a 
keener  com-juico.  The  welcome  shall  always  be  the  same, — 
like  religion,  without  money  and  without  price. 

The  Indiana  and  Mrs.  Bowles's  health  broke  up  my  hopes  of 
the  moimtains  this  season.  I  keep  them,  however,  as  bright 
Itnticipatioa  for  next  year.  Life  is  so  crowded  with  me,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  I  can  do,  or  will  do, —  but  I  know  what  I 
want  to  do, — and  chief  of  the  wanta  is  a  new  trip  to  your 
mounlains,  and  the  sight  of  you  and  your  wife  under  the 
shadows  of  those  snowy  hills. 

Colfax  has  got  the  White  House  on  the  brain.  Too  bad.  He 
is  too  good  a  fellow  to  go  daft  on  that  subject.  And  yet,  aside 
from  Oen.  Grant,  there  is  no  one  whose  claim  is  so  good.  But 
BO  far  as  mortal  ken  can  decide.  Grant  will  take  the  game  at  a 
■woop. 

ep  us  warm  in  your  memory,  and  posted  as  to  your 
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To  Miss  Whitney. 

Washinotos. 
[In  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  1868.] 

I  Bet  apart  an  hour  for  you  yesterday,  but  it  was  stolen,  and 
to-day  I  am  not  bo  cheerful.  .  .  .  Sunday  o^ht  (ia  Nev 
York)  I  called  and  took  tea  with  the  Fields,  and  also  called  at 
Godkiti's.  Monday  was  wet  and  cold,  and  I  gave  the  laortaag 
to  "John  Paul,"  and  then  went  down  town  and  saw  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  Raymond,  and  Mr.  Dana,  and  dined  with  the  latter  two 
the  evening,  not  being  able  to  get  a  ticket  to  the  farewell  read- 
ing of  Dickens.  Tuesday  I  oanie  on  here,  but  was  ill  all  di^r 
and  homesiek.  Wednesday  night  I  dined  with  Colfax,  who 
taught  rae  to  play  Btzique,  which  is  really  unique  and  fascinat- 
ing. We  should  havo  learned  it  as  a  change  or  substitute  to 
euoher,  and  yon  must  now.  Last  night  I  dined  at  Mr.  Hooper's 
with  Mr.  Sumner.  To-night  with  Mr.  Dawes,  and  afterward  to 
a  party  at  Senator  Fomeroy's  for  Mr.  Tilton,  who  is  here  aod 
there.  Most  of  the  days  I  have  spent  at  the  Capitol,  hearing 
speeches  on  Impeachment,  and  Beeing  public  men,  and  getting 
my  usual  disgust  of  politics  and  political  life.  The  wrongs 
doing,  the  jealousies  and  mistrust,  the  pettiness  of  the 
"  set  over  us,"  are  so  sad  and  so  deep  that  one  despairs  of  the 
BepubUo.  The  place  of  honor  b  the  "  private  station,"  and 
only  deep  and  broad  faith  gives  confidence  in  our  institutionH' 
their  perpetuity  and  their  progress.  And  as  for  woman  so 
frage,  there  is  and  can  be  no  hope  for  it  ao  long  as  there  ia  bo 
much  trimming  on  their  dresses  as  now,  and  the  best  women  yield 
to  the  absurdities  of  fashion,  and  give  up  the  best  part  of  tlimr 
Boula  and  their  strength  to  their  preparation  and  their  display. 
There  must  be  reform  and  independence  here;  w 
feel  and  prove  that  siniphcity  and  beauty  are  not 
but  friends,  ere  we  can  hope  to  see  the  calling  of  the  women 
np  higher  and  their  advancement  to  their  true  and  natozAl 
equality  in  life,  society,  and  govermuent.  This  thoi^lit 
greatly  impressed  me  these  last  few  days  as  I  have  seen 
extent  and  extra vaganoe  of  the  new  f  ashious  of  ladies' 

.    .    .    Mr.  Olnurted's  report  on  Park  Streets  is  worth  yonr 
reading.    He  writes  hard,  (tnd  it  reads  hard,  but  there  is  meat 
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in  his  thought.  Suoh  streets  as  he  proposes — wide  and  Bhady. 
with  flowers  and  trees  and  drive-ways  and  horsebaok  paths — 
ought  to  be,  must  be,  introduped  iaUi  the  suburbs  of  towns  as 
well  as  cities.  All  the  outgoing  ronds  of  Northampton  and 
Springlleid  should  be  thus  reeonstrueted.  They  are  the  true 
substitutes  for  parks,  whioh  we  have  not  money  enough  to 
build  and  keep  up,  or  population  enough  to  improve  and  en- 
joy. But  a  park  roading  of  200  or  300  feet  wide,  from  North- 
ampton to  Florence  and  np  to  Hatfield ;  from  Springfield  to 
Longmeadow  and  to  Chioopee, — what  treasures  they  would 
be,— and  tLey  would  more  than  pay  all  cost  in  the  increased 
value  of  adjoining  lands.  Then  we  should  get  park  luxuries 
and  enjoyments  asne  drive  in  our  business,  ct«.  This  is  an  old 
and  favorite  idea  of  mine,  but  I  suspect  I  borrowed  it  from 
Olmsted.  O.'a  style  of  writing  must  have  changed,  or  I  can't 
understand  the  popularity  of  hia  books.  It  is  very  hard  work 
to  read  him  now,—  he  is  so  formal  and  stiff  in  his  style. 

To  H.  L.  DuKus. 

June  3, 1868. 
Do  make  a  strong  economy  and  anti-corruption  speech  t   Do, 
do,  for  your  own  sake,  your  country's,  your  party's.    Congress 
is  far  behind  the  country  in  this, 

I  am  going  to  recommend  the  Hampden  County  candi- 
dates to  join  in  a  letter  to  you  asking  you  to  continue  in 
Congress.* 

To  Am  Wi/e. 
Denver,  Colorado,  September  6, 1868. 
Just  back  from  the  mountains,  weary  but  well ;  with  all  sorts 
of  rare  esporienises,  joy,  pain,  comfort,  discomfort,  each  in  rich 
variety  ;  I  riding  mulebackaU  the  time — twenty  to  thirty  miles 
a  day  ;  no  time  or  strength  to  write  ;  every  day  full  of  fatigue 
with  riding  and  camp- work  —  too  full  ^  and  no  post-office  to 
mail  letters  at,  if  written ;  an  Indian  scare,  and  a  change  of 
route,  and  a  hurried  journey  back  to  town,  to  escape  chance  of 
danger ;  all  vivid,  eDliveuing,  and  strengthening, —  the  details 
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wliereof  cannot  now  be  written,  for  we  are  busy  in  getting' 
ready  to  move  homeward.  It  has  been  rather  rough  and  too 
hurried,  but  I  ha%~e  borne  it  all  very  well,  and  gained  strength 
aU  the  time ;  was  very  aiok  one  night,  but  got  better  right 
away ;  and  am  now  just  in  the  condition  and  mood  for  another 
month  of  saddle  and  camp  life.  And,  in  fact,  1  should  stay 
and  have  it,  going  off  to-morrow  with  Governor  Hunt  into  the 
South,  could  I  feel  justified  in  staying  away  from  home  so  long. 
Nothing  would  seem  to  be  better  for  me  than  a  month  or  two 
more  of  this  open-air  life,  and  I  dearly  wish  you  were  here,  bo 
I  could  stay  and  you  could  share  the  benefits  of  this  dry,  high 
air.  If  it  was  not  such  a  long  journey  hither,  I  would  bring 
you  right  back  and  stay  till  November.  But  you  must  go  away 
OS  soon  as  we  get  home,  and  make  a  serious  business  of  getting 
well.  Life  is  pretty  hard  for  us  both  in  such  ill  health.  What 
say  you  for  October, —  Blandford,  New  York,  Saratogaf  And 
then,  if  that  does  not  set  you  up,  we  will  try  a  longer  and 
further-away  residence. 

...  I  want  to  journey  easily,  and  get  rested,  and  gain  the 
benefit  of  our  mountain  experiences  somewhat,  before  getting 
home, — also,  to  have  Sallie  see  what  she  can  of  Western  life 
and  scenery  now  she  is  here.  But  if  our  news  from  yon 
demands  it,  we  shall  move  quicker,  and  be  home  several  daya 
earlier  than  the  19th.    .     . 

I  pray  for  improved  health  and  strength  for  both  of  us,  for 
thereby  hangs  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  life  has  to  ^ve  us  of  rest 
and  peace  and  pleasure. 


CHAPTER   XSXIV. 
Lights  akd  Shadowh. 


THE  growth  of  Mr.  BowIps's  nature  for  a  certain 
period  following  his  loss  of  health — say  in  the 
I  years  from  1860  to  1865 — was  especially  marked  hy  rich- 
I  ness  and  ideality  of  sentiment.  His  personal  letters  dnr- 
iiig  that  time  show  how  under  tlie  pressure  of  weakness 
and  suffering  he  ripened  iu  sympathy  and  tenderness 
and  aspiration.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  his  most 
apparent  development  was  perhaps  in  broad  and  philo- 
sophie  thought.  That  development  showed  itself  in  the 
pages  of  the  Republican,  partly  in  his  own  writing  and 
still  more  in  the  whole  scope  and  tone  of  the  paper.  He 
handled  large  social  questions  with  a  wider  grasp  and 
fluer  insight  than  ever  before.  He  did  much  of  his  work 
through  others.  He  made  a  newspaper  which  far  tran- 
scended in  power  and  inflnence  the  possibilities  of  any 
single  pen.  He  allied  with  himself  men  of  large  mental 
resource;  he  trained  young  men  in  his  methods,  infused 
intothemhiaspirit,  and  developed  the  best  personal  traits 
of  each.  The  AejJH&ZicaH  grew  into  a  place  of  leadership  on 
I  the  many  social  questions  which  summoned  the  energies 
I  of  the  young  nation,  uo  longer  concentrated  on  the  sin- 
igle  issue  of  slavery.  It  was  swift  to  discern  the  real 
on  of  to-day,  and  to  forecast  the  question  of  to- 
morrow.   The  latest  advance  iu  literature,  iu  science,  in 
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tluH.>logA\  was  iiiiioklv  jriven  to  its  readers.  The  vast  and 
oiwiiplox  tiilo  of  the  higher  eivilization, —  not  merely  the 
vxtonial  (>iiirt*aiit  of  wars  aud  dynasties  and  elections^ 
but  tho  iunor  forves  aud  tendencies^  the  thought  of  the 
si'holar  iu  his  oloset,  the  ei*onomios  of  the  laborer's  house- 
hold, the  ueods  of  the  |)auper  and*the  eruninalf  the  tsjOr 
cios  of  tho  poot,  the  aspiration  of  the  saint. — all  were 
oau^tic  aud  i\*tloi'ttHl  in  the  |>ages  of  the  RepmbUcam^  As 
a  iu'ws^»a^HT,  ic  irave  faithful  narration  of  the  good  and 
tho  ill,  whilo  as  a  loader  of  opinion  it  helped  forward  all 
that  was  i^^*Hl. 

This  was  tho  work  into  whioh  >Ir.  Bowles  poured  the 
Ivsc  oiK'r^ios  of  his  later  as  of  his  earlier  life.  Such 
work  has  its  irrvac  r^^ward.  and  exaots  its  heavy  price. 
Kor  \\'\in.  a  varc  of  that  prioo  \ras  the  forfeit  of  health. 
v"* r  ho r  ^v  M  a  1 :  :os  w?  i :i:^lod  w ir Ii  r  h is*  It  is  soan.'ely  p«>ssible 
to  oortilu!io  a  I::!o  of  iMooss;iii:  and  strena'^os  outward 
aoti\'.::i.-s  w.:ri  a  l-tV  o:  dooi^  servtiirv  and  i«?v.  The 
strr*ar?!  w  •••.••♦  ■«.>  •:  ^UtsLvs  ■.:«;wTi'.var'l  mms  a  hundred 
rri'V  n  ■>.'.!<,  M •"•,«:  sluire  ::!o  voaoe  \i  the  sdll  pool 
\\^,'.s».-  s  —  r'iv-i. -r«-x  :■'..*  rr-^JiTrraiis  lad  the  stars. 

'  •  >i'".*  -:  ■>.•  •....r«;  vt.-rs*  riil  '•;»"r-rs  'T'  these  later 
\vm:-s,  •'•..  M-  ^•a:■■^..s  ■<:•  •i-.I-t'- 'c:*^ -.'f  ^vt'iess.  Below 
'.:»^-  '-I'-M^-  .i-.'  .•;*.■."•  ".vr*.  -SL  r'*- '^:  a  s^^niVr  s^artun. 
v.-  ■■»•^v■  :•  -r  ;•■;.-•.■.  :  :  -VIS  -i.T  ;.  sr.     ^VVti  i::i.:I.>aded 

V-     •■.".VM.:  v:  *.r..  ■^-    •,  ^  •vr^rrr.i:-"'-  ^I'e   srjll  lllS.   eu- 

■' ■'■  •  "     ••  "^  ■  s  ••  .  r "r-'AK-r.     ^^:r  ^rt  Vs  UL^er  life 

-^'7'       ■'     '     '*'    ''''•*••'■    >:\u:-    vs,      ':'.     -viji   ::^.^    ?nive  to 
'"**'^"!  ^■""■'•*-"  "•  "*•■'    "i-^*'   -i-"!    \Ar*'.j:  ^:z^i  -ir*r  w.>nls  of 

y.*:'vr  ■n.-r  ;,.w..o    •,;..,-,      :     ^  ..  .  .  :.,..    i:r.:  ^n^^nn^n?. 
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years  went  on  there  grew  something  of  dejection  in  the 
attitude  and  of  wistfiilness  in  the  look;  something  of 
deep  huart-hunger  is  to  be  read  here  and  there  betweea 
the  lines  of  his  letters. 

The  sense  of  disappointment  and  frustration  had  doubt- 
less one  immediate  source  in  th«  effect  of  an  overtaxed 
nervous  system  upon  tie  mind.  He  kept  himself  always 
under  the  spur, —  the  spur  either  of  work  or  of  social 
intercourse.  Almost  his  only  rest  was  to  go  away  from 
his  newspaper,  and  mingle  with  people  in  a  constant  give 
and  take.  In  physical  stimulants  he  never  indulged  to 
excess,  but  his  mental  diet  was  one  of  perpetual  stimu- 
lants. The  excess  was  in  one  sense  ruinous.  It  did  not 
destroy  his  power  of  work,  but  it  robbed  him  of  life's 
sweetest  gift — peace. 

The  ever-i)resent  fact  of  his  later  years  was  a  tired 
body  and  brain.  That  alone  is  enough  to  cast  a  perpet- 
ual shadow  on  the  brightest  lot.  The  degree  to  which 
he  triumphed  over  his  suflfering  is  amazing.  The  work 
he  accomplislied,  the  cheer  he  imparted,  the  thought  and 
labor  and  love  which  his  life  yielded,  would  have  been  a 
brilliant  success  for  a  well  and  strong  man.  For  a  dis- 
abled and  suffering  man  it  was  extraordinary.  Whatever 
mingled  with  it  of  failure  at  any  point  is  entitled  to  a 
judgment  in  which  the  extreme  of  charity  is  hut  simple 
justice.  But  the  warning  of  his  life  ought  to  be  read  as 
well  as  its  encouragement.  Nature's  law  is  inexorable, 
and  his  early  and  chronic  transgression  of  the  great  law 
I  of  Rest  wrought  out  effects  which  cannot  be  ignored  in 
'  any  just  estimate  of  him.*    One  effect  of  over-stimulation 

*  ProfviyKir  E.  L.  Youmuis  makes  ui  iuipreulve  BUiwiocnt  on  this  point: 
''The  oDe^real  phrilologlckl  law  upon  which  bodily  and  menutl  hetUtb  &re 
■llko  depHndml.  Is  the  ■JtemBtloQ  of  ocHdq  and  rapoaa  which  reAulU  bom 
ths  UmlUttion  of  power.  The  et«nuJ  equation  of  vital  vl^ar  U,  rtti  aquali 
MHvIh.  .  .  .  But  there  lurka  IB  thta  Btatement  ■  deeper  uid  mora 
iMbgetoaa  mcaolng;  th&a  at  llrst  appeorB.    The  equilibrium  ouoe  lost  la 
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upon  a  temperament  like  his  is  to  heighten  sensibility, 
while  it  impairs  power.  It  makes  vivid  the  perception  of 
the  thing  to  be  done,  keen  the  longing  to  do  it,  but  weak 
the  faciiltj'  to  execute.  This  condition  of  the  brain  is  on© 
key  to  the  pathetic  exclamations  at  Mb  own  incapaci^ 
which  now  and  then  occur  in  his  letters.  Often  at  the 
very  time  lie  uttered  them  he  was  doing  some  stroke  of 
work  which  judged  by  ordinary  standards  was  altogethtr 
admirable.  But  he  felt,  and  felt  truly,  that  he  might  do 
still  finer  work,  had  he  but  a  fuller  reservoir  of  physical 
vitality  to  draw  from  ;  and  the  some  nervous  condition 
which  limited  his  work  exasperated  the  consciousness  of 
his  limitations. 

In  another  way  his  unresting  activity  served  to  im- 
prison him.  It  forbade  the  free  reception  of  those  influ- 
ences from  the  outer  world  which  emancipate  the  eoul 
fnjm  personal  cares,  by  giring  to  it  the  sense  of  a  larger 
and  diviner  being.  The  highest  office  of  natural  beauty 
Is  to  vividly  impress  this  sense  of  some  spiritual  power 
enrironing  man.  Rightly  seen,  the  face  of  Nature  im- 
parts 03  direct  a  sense  of  some  spiritual  reality  of  which 
it  is  the  outward  symbol,  as  the  sense  which  a  man's  face 
conveys  of  a  soul  bebiDd  it.  In  our  higher  moods  and 
clearer  perceptions,  all  form  is  seen  as  a  manifestation  of 
spirit,  and  the  highest  form,  beauty,  is  a  revelation  of  the 

moM  dlfflcttlt  to  restore.—  there  is  ■  [aUl  persiEtmce  in  thf 

It  1j  ft  KKOerml  law  of  the  knimal  «ODomy.  Ihsc  vheu  the  riwl  powers  bm, 

from  wijr  eauMi.  depreued  below  «  cerMln  point,  they  kre  not  eaiilf ,  aad 

•omvtlmea  are  never.  reptUrmL     .     .    .    Aa  might  be  eip««ted.  the  bitfa 

UlluttatH  thl<  principle  man  effeetivetr  than  an*  olber  porttoo  of  tta 

*j*uaa :  If  vurked  bevoad  iu  Umiti  th»re  'a  a  rapid  exhuutioD  at 

which  IVIMlvn  rvpose  iaipossiblA.    The  eihaonian  of  overwork  1* 

paaled  by  endtontent  whir>h  tsods  to  perpetuate  the  work 

iba  exhamtloa.     The  will  Is  thn*  iwanipMl  In  the  aiKontiiillable 


Of  th*  MilaDUtio  lyiilein,  the  alt«4ition  beeomei  InsuelT  exalted. 
~  I  to  net.  add  word*  o(  waning:  are  <nai«<L~— ^alhva 

•  iift.  p.  »L 
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higliest  spiritual  quality, — goodness  and  love.  This  man 
had  in  him  the  oapao.ity  to  read  this  deeper  meaiiing  of 
Nature.  His  sense  of  it  finds  words  before  such  a  scene 
as  the  Yo-Seinite :  "  It  was  the  confronting  of  God  face 
to  face,  as  in  great  danger,  in  solemn  sudden  death-  All 
that  was  mortal  shrank  back,  all  that  was  immortal 
swept  to  the  front  and  bent  down  in  awe," 

In  the  most  familiar  and  homely  guise  of  Nature,  there 
is  a  sacramental  significance  to  the  mind  that  is  attuned 
to  receive  it.  There  is  another  revelation  through  hu- 
manity, In  the  fiuse  of  a  child,  in  any  action  that  dis- 
closes a  fine  trait,  in  any  moment  of  \'ital  contact  with  a 
true  man  or  woman,  there  may  l>e  given  to  the  soul  the 
sense  of  the  God  that  dwells  in  man.  But  the  conditions 
of  that  inner  sight  are  that  the  soul  shall  be  educated  by 
obedience  to  its  highest  laws;  that  sympathy  shall  have 
made  it  sensitive,  and  self-oontn.>l  made  it  strong;  and 
that  then  it  shall  be  held  calm  as  a  mirror  to  OAtch  the 
heavenly  vision. 

The  heavenly  vision  woidd  have  been  possible  to  this 
man,  the  "peace  which  passeth  understanding"  night 
have  been  his,  could  he  have  made  room  and  leisure  in  his 
crowded  life  to  receive  it.  He  Lad  the  latent  capacity 
for  it;  under  the  discipline  of  life  he  had  developed  a 
Msceptibility  to  those  flue  undertones; — but  their  music 
was  drowned,  and  the  sensitive  avenues  were  choked  up, 
by  the  incessant  hurry  of  his  own  activities.  His  per- 
petual doing  kept  his  nature  ruffled  like  a  lake  under 
constant  winds.  "  I  never  saw  in  his  face,"  said  a  friend, 
"  the  expression  of  repose  —  the  look  was  always  of  fire 
or  of  tire." 

In  action  he  was  great,  in  passivity  he  was  wholly 
deficient,  and  to  a  symmetrical  life  a  right  passivitj-  is  as 
itial  as  right  action.  The  want  of  it  makes  the  soul's 
activities  a  wall  which  shuts  it  in.    The  sense  of  a 
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greater  than  self— of  a  tiod  enfolding  men— is  poesi- 
blo  only  wLeu  tlio  mind  lies  passive  and  open.  Witboat 
that  sense,  life  lias  no  fidl  rent  or  peace. 

His  over-activity  was  partly  a  virtue  carried  to  excess. 
His  sense   of  responsibility  was  too  strong.     He   felt 
bound  to  do  many  things  which  he  might  better  have  left 
to  otlier  people,  or  let  them  go  undone.    Perhaps  this 
trait  was  due  to  the  fa«t  that  he  assumed  the  full  burden 
of  manly  responsibility  when  h^^  was  but  eighteen  years 
old, —  the  pressure  began   too  early,  and  wrought   too 
deeply  the  instinct  of  care-taking.     "  I  had  very  little 
boyhood,"  he  said  at  the  end  of  his  life.     His  resolute 
purpose  to  succeed,  and  the  necessity  of  constant  arduous 
labor,  engendered  a  passion  of  thoroughness.     He  would, 
UK  Dr.  Holland  says,  lengthen  a  long  day's  work  by  an 
hour  after  midnight,  for  the  sake  of  an  unimportant  piece 
of  proof-reading.    His  zeal  for  doing  waa  not  confined  to 
his  newspaper, — he  mu&t  needs  oversee  the  details  of  the 
household,  take  care  for  all  his  friends'  interests,  be  watch- 
ful for  every  want  of  the  neighborhood,  the  town,  and  the 
nation.    Ashis  affectioiiswidenedanddeepened,  he  grew 
in  generous  aud  prodigal  desire  to  serve  those  whom  he 
loved.    He  was  many-sided  in  his  tastes  and  capacities; 
he  was  responsive  to  every  good  cau.se  ;  he  lived  at  a  time 
when  social  interests  were  multiplying,  intensifying,  and 
making  perpetual  appeal  to  every  willing  worker, — and 
his  answer  to  the  call  waa  enly  too  wUling  and  too  unbal- 
anced by  self.protection.     With  this  disposition    thero 
blended  the  physical  effect  of  excessive  exertion,  which  re- 
acted upon  the  body  in  eufeeblement  and  upon  the  mind 
m  a  morbid  propensity  to  constant  acti<m.     In    Boma 
degree  the  result  waa  a  necessarv  price  of  the    ereat 
achievement  he  wrought.     The  gallant  worker  willinrfy 
pays  for  the  privilege  of  doing  bis  work  a  price  whoBO 
cosUiest  part  is  some  sacrifice  of  his  inner  s\-lf      Aa  ha 
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said  of  himself ;  "A  man  isn't  good  for  much  unless  he 
IB  willini;  to  die  for  something  or  somebody — at  least  to 
die  a  little!"  What  did  die  in  him  was  more  than  "  a 
little," —  it  was  the  essential  capacity  of  repose.  When 
something  of  leisure  came  to  him,  it  was  too  late  to 
develop  the  power  of  inward  rest.  On  ocoaedon  he  could 
idle  charmingly  among  his  friends;  bat  to  lie  passive 
and  free,  to  drink  in  the  soothing  influences  of  Nature 
and  Bolitudo  till  the  filled  and  peaceful  soul  feels  itself 
cradled  on  the  Mother-heart  —  this  he  could  not  do. 
That  capacity  was  destroyed  iu  him  as  much  as  the 
capacity  (or  untroubled  sleep. 

The  mischief  had  been  wrought  before  it  was  realized. 
The  possibility  of  prevention  was  in  early  years  when 
the  danger  was  not  foreseen.  It  was  the  generation  to 
which  he  belonged  which  first  experienced  on  a  broad 
scale  the  mischiefs  of  nervous  overwork.  The  fathers 
had  not  felt  it  in  their  moderate  life,  and  had  not 
guarded  their  sons  against  it.  If  Samuel  Bowles,  when 
a  boy,  had  spent  outdoors,  in  skating  and  playing  ball 
and  tramping  over  the  fields,  half  the  hours  he  passed  in 
poring  over  newspapers;  and  if,  from  the  time  he  went 
into  the  BepubUean  office,  he  had  taken  one  or  two  hours 
tt  day  of  open-air  exercise, —  his  work  might  have  been 
larger,  and  his  happiness  far  greater.  Biit,  like  so  many 
other  men,  ho  spent  all  his  reserve  capital;  and  when  he 
began  to  feel  poverty,  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  the  loss. 

In  a  measure,  too,  his  want  of  peace  was  due  to  his 
failure  to  learn  one  great  lesson.  He  never  thoroughly 
learned  to  give  up  his  will.  His  life  was  to  its  very  end 
a  struggle  to  dominate  his  circumstances.  In  many 
Hpects  it  was  a  heroic  struggle.  But  life  is  not  a  com- 
plete success  unless  a  man  learns  not  only  to  struggle 
but  to  yield, —  to  yield  not  as  to  overpowering  destiny, 
but  to  something  higher  and  better  than  his  own  desire. 
Vol.  II.— 5 
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iSan  is  not  tlie  master  of  the  universe.  So  long  as  be 
triea  to  dominate  it  by  his  will,  he  breaks  himself  against 
the  forces  that  surrouDil  and  hold  him.  In  a  lor^r 
sense  than  Bacon  gave  to  the  words,  "Nature  is  gov- 
erned by  obeying  her."  Man's  full  victory  comes  when 
lie  recognizes  that  his  own  supremacy  over  event*  ia 
neither  possible  nor  desirable;  when  his  heart  ia  su- 
premely sot,  not  on  any  personal  end,  hut  only  on  the 
highest  right,  tho  widest  good ;  and  when  in  the  sense  of 
his  own  impotence  he  rests  gladly  upon  the  higher  power. 
The  key-word  of  life  is  "  Thy  will  be  done," 

There  were  in  this  man  certain  central  desires  and 
purposes  which  he  never  willingly  jnelded.  When  any- 
thing crossed  those  desires  and  purposes  he  overrode 
it  if  he  could,  and  if  it  overrode  him  the  defeat  was 
bitter.  At  some  points  he  could  submit  neither  to  men 
nor  to  destiny.  He  must  succeed,  he  must  be  strong,  he 
must  dominate  in  his  own  field.  To  command  success, 
to  win  full  expression  and  achievement  for  all  the  powers 
within  him,  to  conquer  disease,  to  hold  Death  himself  at 
bay,  to  keep  at  all  hazards  and  for  all  time  his  masterful 
grip  on  the  world, —  this  was  his  ceaseless  effort.  Many 
troubles  he  bore  with  patience  and  philosophy,  but  at 
certain  points  he  never  could  yield.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  his  newspaper  he  could  brook  no  thwarting  or 
hiudrance  from  any  man.  He  refused  to  obey  the  most 
imperative  warnings  of  nature  that  he  must  absolutely 
desist  from  work.  When  an  irresistible  hand  was  laid 
upon  his  vital  powers,  when  a  voice  said,  "  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,"  when  he  felt  that  he  never 
should  attain  bis  ideals  of  work  and  expression,  when  at 
last  the  inexorable  end  approached,  he  could  not  accept 
or  be  reconciled.  He  was  too  proud  and  strong  for  weak 
complaint,  but  it  all  touched  him  with  a  bittemesa  of 
despair. 
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The  man  who,  even  though  like  this  man  he  be  brave, 
sincere,  serviceable,  and  loving,  yet  is  bent  on  making 
men  and  events  bow  to  his  own  will,  has  missed  a  part 
of  the  secret  of  living.  Though  he  should  master  all  his 
fellows,  he  does  it  at  too  great  a  cost.  And  the  laws  of 
the  universe  he  cannot  master.  With  advancing  years, 
with  waning  strength,  with  that  sense  of  sharp  personal 
limitations  which  no  child  of  Adam  escapes, — shadows 
must  invade  his  brightest  hours,  and  life  must  lack  that 
deep-hearted  cheer  which  belongs  to  it  by  right.  Destiny 
changes  from  tyrant  to  friend  only  when  man  learns  to 
yield  the  most  cherished  personal  desire,  for  duty's  sake, 
or  for  the  sake  of  other  men,  or  in  trustful  acceptanee  of 
the  inevitable.  Then  only  comes  the  sense  that  the 
sovereign  Power  is  beneficent  and  tender, —  then  only 
the  aoul  is  borne  upou  the  Peac«fui  Sea,  and  the  tempei^t 
of  Fate  becomes  the  breath  of  God. 


CH^VPTER  SXXV. 


Works  and  Wats. 

THE  year  1868  saw  eome  notable  changes  in  tlte  staff 
of  the  paper.  Mr.  Hmid  was  about  taking  final  leave, 
on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Prank  B.  Sanborn,  who  bad 
been  for  some  years  an  occasional  contributor,  now  came 
to  Springfield  for  a  while  as  a  regular  editorial  writer. 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  and  scholarly  culture,  with  especial 
aptness  in  literary  quotation,  an  expert  in  social  scieQce 
and  public  charities,  and  a  prolific  writer  on  political  and 
social  topics.  The  staff  was  also  strengthened  by  the 
presence  (or  a  year  or  two  of  General  Francis  A.  Walker, 
a  forcible  and  brilliant  writer,  especially  versed  in  politi- 
cal economy.  Mr.  Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Phelps  remaiDed  as 
managing  and  local  editors.  Among  his  junior  assistants, 
Mr.  Bowles  began  this  year  the  training  of  two  young 
men  who  became  members  of  the  group  of  workers  in 
whose  hands  he  left  the  paper  at  his  death, —  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Whiting  and  Mr.  Wilmot  L.  Warren.  Mr.  Whiting 
thus  photographed  his  chief,  in  an  article  written  some 
years  after  hia  death  : 

''  He  was  a  man  of  notable  presence,  tall,  spare,  nervonSf 

with  keen  cavalier  face,  full  brown  beartl  and  dark  brown  hair 

that  was  neither  of  Indian  stiffness  nor  of  effeminate  curl,  bat 

between  the  two ;  a  rich  brown-red  oomplesion,  a  strong  nose, 

I  and  brilliant  and  divining  eyes  before  which  no  falsehood  could 
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stand.  •  .  •  He  was  often  severe,  and  sometimea  the  yoong^ 
apprentice  would  fee]  that  he  was  cruel ;  but  he  was  as  generous 
ill  praise  as  stem  in  censure,  and  a  word  of  approval  from  '  the 
chief,'  oonpled  with  one  of  hia  wonderful  smiles,  was  worth  a 
hundred  flatteries  besides.  The  personal  aura  which  surrounded 
him  in  social  intercourse  was  nowhere  more  potent  than  with  hia 
young  men  in  the  office,  where  he  criticised  and  inspired  them." 

When  Mr.  Bowles  came  into  the  office  for  his  day's 
work,  it  was  in  a  rapid,  bru&que  faghion,  sometimes 
without  ft  good-morning  to  any  one.  He  never  used 
many  words.  He  would  speak  to  one  man  a  qaiek  sen- 
tence as  he  passed;  eall  another  to  his  room  and  give 
bim  in  two  minutes  the  points  for  an  oditorial }  another 
would  find  ou  his  desk  a  verj-  brief  note  of  direction  or 
admonition.  A  man  would  often  work  for  weeks  or  evea 
mouths  without  any  word  of  notice,  and  then  would 
come  a  terse  comment,  hitting  the  weak  point  or  heart- 
ening him  with  praise.  One  youngster  who  had  not 
fully  mastered  the  department  assigned  him,  as  he  was 
whietling  at  his  desk  heard  the  words  thrown  over  his 
shoulder  as  the  chief  went  by,  "You  needn't  think 
you're  doing  that  work  very  well."  He  didn't  whistle 
again  for  a  week  I  Yet  just  afterward  Mr.  Bowles 
wrote  to  some  inquirer  a  generous  commendation  of 
him.  A  man  whose  hours  of  work  had  been  somewhat 
irregular  found  on  his  desk  the  message :  "  Good-night 
at  ten,  sharp.  Good-morning  at  nine,  sharp,"  A  writer 
who  made  an  incidental  criticism  upon  Dr.  Holland's 
ideas  about  women  — Dr.  H.  having  left  the  paper  some 
years  before — was  called  up  the  next  morning:  "I  see 
you  made  a  thrust  at  Dr.  Holland.  Never  do  that  again. 
Nobody  is  allowed  to  abuse  Dr.  Holland  in  this  paper  — 
except  niysi'lf," — the  last  words  said  with  a  twinkle  that 
took  oft  the  edge  of  the  severity.  He  was  never  petty  or 
nagging  in  his  criticisms.    He  did  not  expect  his  writers 
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to  mn  their  thoughtB  in  the  mold  of  his  own.  His 
spirit  and  style  were  infectious  to  those  who  worked 
under  him ;  he  inspired  rather  than  drilled  them.  If  an 
article  was  on  the  whole  well  written,  he  would  neither 
reject  nor  remold  it  because  of  minor  divergences  from 
his  own  thought  or  method.  His  criticism  would  be, 
'■  Next  time  do  so  and  so."  But  if  an  article  or  a  para- 
graph was  handed  to  him  that  was  slovenly  or  radically 
faulty,  he  would  perhaps  tear  it  up  and  dictate  on  the 
spot  what  be  wanted  said. 

"  When  I  was  there,"  said  General  Walker,  "  he  was 
suffering  from  sciatica  and  dyspepsia.  A  cloud  would 
come  over  him  so  sudden  and  heavy  that  I  could  liken  it 
to  nothing  but  the  moods  of  Saul.  Sometimes  ho  would 
come  into  the  office  at  noon,  and  I  would  see  by  his 
haggard  look  ho  had  had  a  bad  nigbt.  He  would  say 
nothing  to  me  nor  I  to  him.  He  would  look  aronnd,  give 
a  grunt,  tip  things  about  a  little,  and  go  out.  Next  morn- 
ing he  would  come  in  cheerful,  put  his  arm  around  me, 
and  call  me  by  my  first  name."  One  of  his  staff,  talking 
with  him  once  at  his  home, — where  the  tense  manner  of 
the  office  was  always  exchanged  for  a  winning  genial- 
ity,— asked  him  frankly,  "Why  do  you  sometimes  go 
round  among  us  silent  and  black  as  a  thunder-cloud  1 " 
"  I  tell  you,"  he  answered,  "  there  are  times  when  the 
greatest  kindness  I  can  do  my  friends  is  to  keep  silent 
toward  them."  All  of  his  staff  understood  and  allowed 
for  the  physical  burdens  he  carried.  They  encountered 
the  sharpest  side  of  him,  yet  every  one  of  them  felt  a 
warm  personal  loyalty  to  him,  and  was  glad  to  work 
under  him.  Said  anotiier  of  their  number:  "  He  couldnt 
help  bis  sharpness, —  the  physical  substance  that  is  the 
basis  of  good-nature  was  partly  destroyed  in  him."  An- 
other thus  describes  a  first  impression : 
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"When  I  went  to  look  for  a  place  on  the  Republican,  Mr. 
Bowles  sent  for  me  to  come  to  his  lioase.  He  was  in  bed,  re- 
ooverisg  from  a  terrible  attack  of  sciatica.  Hia  appearance 
greatly  impreissed  me.  The  brilliaacy  of  his  eyes  was  such  as 
I  had  never  seen.  They  wore  that  look  of  softness  and  desire 
to  please  which  he  could  exercise  beyond  any  one  in  the  world. 
His  hands  were  full  of  expression, — very  nervous.  Every  trait 
in  him  was  cliaract«ristic  and  fall  of  individuality.  I  rememlier 
noticing  his  way  of  giving  an  odd  wrinkle  to  the  upper  part  of 
his  face,  so  that  his  eye-glasses  flew  off  with  a  cUck.  He  out- 
lined the  work  I  should  have  to  do,  and  gave  me  some  general 
principles  about  it,  and  then  said, '  You  may  think  a  newspaper 
office  a  strange  place  to  oulUvale  regular  babits  in,  but  I 
strongly  advise  you  to  be  as  regular  in  your  habits  as  possible, 
— you  will  find  it  the  best  way.'  He  said  this  not  like  a 
moralist,  bat  like  a  man  of  the  world.  After  he  had  talked 
with  me  for  a  while,  though  in  the  place  I  was  leaving  I  was 
getting  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  my  board,  he  made 
me  feel  that  thirty  dollars  a  month  was  an  El  Dorado." 

One  of  the  staff,  who  was  detailed  as  Mr.  Bowles's 
private  secretary,  gives  these  reminiscences: 

"  Tlie  effect  of  his  personality  on  his  workers  was  to  keep 
them  under  a  strain.  It  was  somewhat  oppressive,  but  it 
got  out  o(  a  ninn  the  best  work  there  was  in  him.  If  a  man  did 
well,  nothing  was  said.  If  he  did  ill,  he  was  sure  to  hear  of 
it  If  he  did  remarkably  well,  he  was  apt  to  bo  told  of  that. 
Mr.  Bowles  never  spoke  sliarply  to  me.  But  a  shrug  of  lie 
shoulders  or  a  glance  was  enough !  It  was  not  his  way  to 
lecture  or  scold.  The  reproof  came  generally  in  a  short,  pointed 
aentence.  He  would  shoot  out  such  a  remark  as  he  passed  a 
man  at  his  desk.  His  praise  came  in  the  same  way,  and  some- 
times it  was  generous  and  unexpected.  He  always  kept  the  office 
shaken  up,  never  letting  the  men  ^t  into  ruts.  Once  he  bad 
invited  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  from  out  of  town  to  a  dinner  at 
bis  house.  On  the  day  appointed  he  came  down  to  the  office 
nicely  dressed,  with  a  button-hole  bouquet,  and  presently  began 
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'Who  has  made  a  failure  in  the  profeesion.  There  was  iiDthiiig 
in  Ms  power  which  he  would  leave  unemployed  to  aid  a  young 
man  who  had  tried  to  do  hla  duty  faithfully,  and  ae  for  myself 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  friendly  oounael  aod  aasiatance 
which  he  has  rendered  me  in  more  than  one  doubtful  condition 
of  my  aSairs.  No  man  had  a  wanner  heart,  a  more  helpful 
disposition,  and  a  more  generous  sympathy  for  a  struggling 
jouDg  man." 

One  of  his  female  friends,  who  visited  in  liia  family, 
writes : 

"Of  his  offloe-work  I  once  oanght  an  interesting  glimpse. 
*  Come,'  he  aaid,  '  this  is  too  glorious  a  night  for  sleep,—  I  dare 
yoa  to  walk  to  the  office  with  me,  all  in  the  moonlight.  If  it  ts 
too  late,  Mary  will  not  care.'  '  Yes,  Mary  oares  very  much  ; 
he  is  in  misery  with  dyspepsia,  and  I  ask  you  to  go,'  insisted 
Mary.  We  went.  '  I  will  not  remain  long  in  the  office,  and 
will  bring  you  baok  before  Mary  has  knit  in  the  middle  of  her 
needle,  met«phorieal]y  speaking.  Come,  le&m  something  of 
an  editor's  life  }  only  if  you  hear  secrets,  don't  betray  them,  for 
1  may  forget  you  are  present.' 

"  As  we  entered  the  office,  hastily  painting  me  to  a  chair,  he 
fell  into  conversation  with  a  person  who  was  writing  at  the 
table,  and  asked  rapid  qnestions :  '  Did  you  do  this  T  and  this  T 
have  you  sent  that  letter)  Did  Chapin  come  in  t  Kdheearef 
Right  down  mad  t — Well,  I  can  explain  it  all.  3end  Mifflin  to 
me '—  (these  names  and  topics  are  of  course  flctitious) — 
Mifflin  came.  '  Have  you  looked  up  the  matter  of  the  Rail- 
roads t'  'Yes.'  'What  I  believed  was  right?'  'Yes,  and 
more  besides.'  '  Then  put  it  all  into  an  article  three -quart«rB 
of  a  oolunin  long — not  a  word  longer — clear,  decided,  as  if  you 
felt  the  ground  under  your  feet.  That's  all.  Will  you  send 
Chapman  t  Good  evening,  Mr.  Chapman  — Now  I  want  to 
settle  the  business  about  the  comprotmse,  once  for  all —  no  com- 
promise in  the  way  we  do  it.  Ton  need  not  be  unjnat,  but  hit 
•em  hard.  Your  last  was  longer  than  I  told  yon  to  have  it, — 
don't  be  wordy,  keep  within  the  exact  limit  of  a  quarter  col- 
imm.    Is  Endicott  within  1 — Ah,  Endicott,  glad  to  see  you: 
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hav*  jtm  wn-kfil  up  tho  auliool  bnsmosB  1  Don't  be  afraid  b»- 
ntuM  wunui  nf  tliti  nmn  ar«  ntmisterB ;  well  prove  that  we 
''Ood  AlmiKhty'H  tri^iit>l'<n>nn  "  ourselves.  These  wrongs  ooglit 
Ui  W  rifchtecl,  iitid  it  wo  must,  we  will  shame  them  out  of  their 
indifference,  cleriry  nnd  all.  A  column  and  a  half  yon  may 
take,—  [  need  not  t4>ll  you  not  to  be  lengthy,— shorter  if  yoa 
obooM,  but  nay  it  strong.' 

"  T'hUM  quiukly  and  dociaively  be  passed  in  review  the  meon- 
b«ni  Iff  hill  MlafT.  An  w«  ohoii  more  emerged  into  the  cool  moon- 
light bo  nimarkixl, '  Tlial'H  done.  The  women-writers, —  I  dont 
lilui  "  lady-wrilom,"  do  you  1  the  phrase  is  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  "  gentjt,"—  luckily  the  women-writers  are  all  at  htmie, 
•a  we  soon  shall  be.  Wnmon  are  faaoinatiiig  creatures ;  yet 
it  is  treading  upon  eggs  nil  the  time  to  deal  with  them.  A 
man  who  is  in  earnest  aboat  his  work  does  not  stop  to  think 
that  he  is  not  a  machine ;  —  but  women,  bless  their  hearts !  want 
to  be  oonaidered,  deferred  to ;  they  receive  the  unvarnished 
truth  as  If  it  were  a  red-hot  bullet.' 

" '  Would  you,  then,  prefer  a  woman  without  sensitivenen. 
and  dignity  1' 

"'Never,  as  my  friend.   Yet  sometimes  I  think  that 
ing  purposes,  I  would  like  to  try  one.     For  instano^ 

am  hurried,  fretted,  dyspeptic,  cross  at  some  unjust       

waot  to  rave  and  tear  a  little  —  a  strong  man  has  to.  Ta%.l 
I  love  gentleness,  but  the  gentle  creatures  must  keep  out  of  my 
way  when  these  turns  come  on.  I  am  free  to  ovnx  that  some- 
times I  have  made  them  ahed  many  tears,—  hated  myself  for 
it, —  and  that  wus  not  the  least  of  the  wrong  they  did  me.  A 
man  does  not  enjoy  hating  himself.     Here  we  are,  home ! ' " 

Of  the  life  in  that  home,  and  especially  of  his  reilo-  1 
tions  with  his  own  family,  somethiag  more  will  be  I 
shown  in  a  later  chapter.  His  daily  rontine  in  later  1 
years  varied  at  different  periods,  but  for  a  considerable  | 
period  it  was  this:  he  rang  bis  bell  about  eight  or  nine,  I 
as  the  signal  for  bringiug  him  a  glass  of  water  and  the  ] 
morning's  Rfpuhlican,  Then  lie  took,  generallj  in  his  A 
room,  a  light  breakfast —  a  dropped  egg,  oatmeal,  or  the  \ 
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like.  He  then  read  the  paper  tfaroagh  careFolly,  and 
marked  articles  and  items  which  were  to  go  into  the 
Weekly.  Next  some  one  appeared  from  the  office,  with 
letters  and  latest  advices.  He  spent  the  forenoon  in  dic- 
tating editorials  and  correspondence.  At  one  o'clock  he 
took  lunch  with  the  family.  The  afternoon  was  passed 
at  the  office.  His  dinner  hour  was  six,  and  he  wonld 
eome  home  often  late  and  generally  very  tired  ;  frequently 
having  been  button-holed  just  before  coming  away  by 
people  who  had  run  in  to  talk  with  him  after  their  day's 
work  was  done.  After  dinner  he  fiometimes  lay  down  tor 
B  little  while,  and  then  joined  the  family  for  the  evening. 
The  last  thing  was  to  look  over  the  editorial  proofs,  sent 
np  about  eleven  o'clock.  Later  editorials  he  trusted  to 
his  subordinates. 

When  his  first  children  were  babies,  he  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  them.  They  seemed  to  he  born  to  him 
when  their  inteUeetual  and  moral  natures  developed. 
But  when  the  later  ones  came,  he  loved  to  frolic  with 
them  from  their  earliest  babyhood.  He  was  very  devoted 
to  his  children.  He  studied  their  Individualities,  entered 
into  their  interests,  and  educated  them  to  take  responsi- 
bility. He  disciplined  them  little  and  never  scolded 
them.  Once  in  a  while  a  very  youthful  offender  might 
be  brought  to  him  in  the  library  by  an  older  sister  whose 
authority  had  failed,  but  that  judgment-seat  was  apt  to 
prove  a  very  pleasant  visiting-place. 

His  chief  recreation  was  the  society  of  men  and  women. 
Some  friends  he  specially  prized  for  their  unstimulating 
and  rest-giving  quality.  The  intellectual  and  nervous 
man  has  no  more  valuable  acquaintances  than  those  who 
act  as  comfortable  cushions.  One  kind  of  hospitality  in 
which  he  specially  shone  was  the  little  dinners  he  used 
0  give.  The  guests  on  these  occasions  were  men ;  they 
were  chosen  with  sn  eye  to  mutual  fitness,  and  included 
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always  some  good  listeners.  No  matter  how  distinguished 
BQine  of  the  circle  might  be,  Mr.  Bowles  dropped  in 
among  them  in  the  most  informal  way,  full  into  s 
oarelees  attitnde,  implying  that  he  was  under  no  rt^straint 
in  any  hnman  presence,  and  all  restraint  melted  at  ( 
from  his  guests.  Every  one  was  at  his  ease  and  at  his 
best;  there  was  no  labored  rivalrj';  the  talk  flowed 
delightfully  on ;  the  host  contributing  his  full  share  of 
the  good  things,  and  deftly  calling  into  play  the  special 
gift  of  each. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  "  The  Club."  This  was  a  little  society  founded 
by  Judge  R.  A.  Chapman,  who  continued  to  be  its  chief 
promoter  while  he  lived  in  Springfield.  Dr.  Holland  and 
Rev.  R.  H.  Seelyo  were  also  among  its  earlier  lights. 
Mr.  Bowles  was  at  that  time  too  much  absorbed  lu  his 
work  to  take  an  active  part.  Afterward  he  became  the 
life  of  the  weekly  gatherings.  Among  the  other  mem- 
bers were  John  L,  King,  Daniel  L,  Harris,  Judge  Sonle, 
Colonel  Benton,  Dr.  David  P.  Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Buck- 
ingham, Rev.  Dr.  William  Rice,  Rev.  John  Harding  of 
Iiongmeadow,  A.  D.  Briggs,  N.  A.  Leonard,  and  other 
leading  citizens.  The  evening  began  with  a  sapper 
then  there  was  a  free  discussion  of  some  appointed  sub- 
ject; and  following  this,  the  answer  of  each  to  the  gen- 
eral question :  "  What  fact,  thought,  experience,  have  you 
lately  met  with  which  we  should  like  to  heai-  about  I" — 
this  being  generally  the  moat  interesting  part  of  the  talk. 

Mr.  Bowles's  reading  was  desultory.  Some  of  the  best 
new  books  always  lay  on  his  table, —  fewer  of  nuvd% 
and  also  of  scientiflo  works,  than  of  essays,  histories 
travels,  and  poems,  Emerson  was  a  favorite  with  him. 
He  had  a  season  of  special  admiration  for  Carlyle,  from. 
which  he  somewhat  cooled;  what  specially  attracted' 
him  was  the  vigor  of  Carlyle's  style.     Once  in  playioff 
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the  game  of  "  Mental  Photographs," —  answering  a  series 
of  qnestious  as  to  cue's  tastes  and  perferences, —  he 
replied  with  some  thought  t«  the  queetion,  "  What  is 
your  favorite  book  t "  '*  One  is  likely,"  he  said,  "  to  name 
the  last  favorite, —  bat  I  should  select  'Marcus  Aureliiis' 
and  Browning's  'Men  and  Women.'"  The  choice  was 
characteristic, —  the  mingled  stoicism  and  sweetness  of 
the  philosopher,  and  the  strong  dramatic  humanity  of 
the  pciet. 

For  the  good  things  of  the  palfite  he  had  a  dainty  and 
■delit-ate  taste,  and  knew  how  to  give  them  their  right 
place  as  ingredients  of  good-fellowship.  He  was  always 
moderate  in  his  eating,  and  had  to  practice  dunng  the 
last  half  of  his  life  a  good  deal  of  abstemiousness.  In 
his  druiking  he  kept  always  far  within  the  limit  of 
~  smoked  only  on  rare  occasions.  Cards  were 
,smong  bia  occasional  diversions.  He  played  eucher  well. 
Whist,  as  a  scientific  game,  was  often  too  laborions  for 
his  mood,  and  at  such  times  he  played,  if  at  all,  with 
happy  indifference  to  the  venerable  authority  of  Hoyle 
and  the  new  lights  of  Pole.  But  when  he  matched  him- 
self, as  he  did  now  and  then,  with  a  group  of  good 
players  such  as  Chester  W.  Chapin,  he  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  his  companions  found  a  foeman  worthy  of  their 
Ateel.  He  enjoyed  the  theater,  and  used  to  find  in  it  part 
of  the  recreation  of  his  visits  to  New  York.  He  spoke 
■with  regret  of  the  poverty  of  a  provincial  town  like 
Springfield  in  theatricals;  wherein  he  might  have  cited 
the  authority  of  Franklin,  who  said,  evidently  compar- 
ing Philadelphia  and  London  a  century  ago,  that  the  chief 
inferiority  of  a  provincial  compared  with  a  metropolitan 
city  wa8  in  its  want  of  theatrical  entertainments. 

For  pleasure  and  for  health,  Mr.  Bowles  had  frequent 
to  driving  and  riding.    He  kept  always  one 

irse  or  two.     Black  "  Pone  "  was  for  many  years  an 
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li~ .  r-T-r  J  :iz;n:i^-piiu:tf  Tn»  liie  ?Giaie^>dW  of  his  friend 
'^■'.'.-wT^  '^.  '.'.  ilia>.  H-=r^  .!•;  ot»a  juiiffeti  for  liAlf  ui 
ioTir  -ti  i::?  ^17  ir  ;r  i-i'^ra  r.^vx  X-i  one  Q«5er  ap- 
pr^iar-r-i  "j.*?  i2?rt^i:r5  :i  iiimia  oacar*  wnxi^  •arop  i)^! 
ini«  ii;r  I  zr-^^r    t  ziriL  •■  "iii^'V-^  j*  ior^e.' — "me  bracgin^. 

lir.  "ii^r  ziiir-'iiiz^  L  v.Tiv  H-  Jifci  3.«:  -tvii  5>r  'lae  -  pt>intB  '* 
.t  i  j.«  r>ir  !:r  'iziTTr  Trien.  la.  iTi--n;iI  aerv^ed  his  cum, 
li'i  :iiiir  "fis  ill  ie  far^i  t  :r.  H-?  iid  ihjc  escabiisiL  any 
r«?rs*  iial  iz.'irr^a2«ii3.:f  "r-.-ji  2ls  5C«?*?d.  ban  handled  it 
j«:<.*vri::i:;  Tv  .i:>  ▼n  3i«.««L  '"  H-*  Trtis  ijndijr  of  reA- 
'.T5*  It'.-^::."  sud  ^""':fn  >  \  i'Hs.  -ihaa  anj  maa  I 
-"■►rr  'i-j.--v  '  y  r  5eiii.i.ni  ie  Trrold  .i)nie  »  rhe  «cable 
•i:  jn  IT*:  ;!■•:•  •  :i.  ;ac»r«i  i::ii  >;lr!i-.  "lak:?  a  z":«)d  aorse  wxih 
VVilliair:  T  7  l7'.v-rr.  AH'i  ^r^-r^i  ■*'*^r  'h*T  ■i*>ztfa  milea  of 
il'-:4a<i:::  :•  ::::~ry  ?•  aii  :•:  X  =:zt  "^Is:'.  q.  1  ^jC  on  the 
w-scc-rr:  >!•  ^r  :  ^'zr  ^'^'.'':r'ii'X3i  ii—ls.  .i:Dmandizur  a 
V'fry  'v..:-;  ji::.:  u-  ■•l-  yr-'riyr^-r.  S.-at***:!"  1  '^:ni  "woald 
*:f  >aj.«L  i.'l.  >:v-c.r.  ;-:^  -:  :iir  "'r.T-  .r  -jir  v!'.,  md  having 
j'oi  •:  '  r  t  :-v  -::u  :":<  "-r  "'iir  "ilzi  iriiftmi  a4.t*ne. 
■JL'.'  •*■  •  r :*.  L  sa ;.'  ■  -,•  !:  ■  >  i -^ :.  r^.-::i :: -^  .-.  m razi»: c.  ""  W^'Ttath- 
:li.t:'<  s*.*!!  '  —  :>■  *:  ;l  »:->-■  ;•  c  "-'-Lii»r.  H:r  ▼tfc*  r*?peac- 
-v/n    -•.:■!    .i*v.iv    '.*•-;:.    ';v   >r.-r«is    *r>«?    !•'•.•  lit?   "han    the 

:i:o  w  >  i  N-Aiv.  "c  'i«-N<<^  :.!.!:  .:.*•:  t*::!  itij  a  day  or 
'M'.»  *:vcV>  \'.  .*:►.■,•  :i  :".i..  ^-^it  -r-  ^fr:":::r^  "hat  ?prT7ig> 
?A\i  s  '•.:".  .*:.  t  :rs:*:  i:  '■:"".  o.----i  >;ir7r-S*?*i  t:?  when  we 
Hft\' .ilvv's:  *a  :li^- :rHci  ':■, '  sl:«;r  ■■•-r  lij?  siioiilder  at 
uiv'  .*  ijuiiKv  \\\Ai  jCHw  j»'i:-?4o-.  i^^'i  -j^ii':.  S.Try — '.'ant 
1k'  1  j»  I :  —  A*  c  'c : !  I  i:^  \  —  *  :^ :  -  *  v  i:k>a'  ■•i  i*  •  r  a*  ihe  track, 
the  cn^tito  l\ir\'I\  *ti:?i5i:vi;  is.  zl-  ii.y  siiiL  '  T^idn't  y^ 
iu  for  this*  vl:d>ouf  V'i«.::.  >trL'i:^  :ii"  a^rvvs  wer« 
«lluikou«  ho  ;jLio(>^K\l  a:iu  ji:».*c  ■!-•.  i  ^iiks*  L  viae,  witnoat 
M\y  f^iia  w  WMrrv." 
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One  of  his  favorite  resorts  was  the  house  of  his  friend 
Anatin  Dickinson  at  Amherst.  It  was  a  place  where  he 
was  perfectly  at  home ;  he  was  on  terms  of  brotherly  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickinson,  and  the  children  knew 
him  aa  "  Uncte  Sam,"  Here  he  would  occasionally  come 
to  spend  a  Sunday,  often  driving  up  through  the  beautiful 
mountaiu  gap ;  sometimes  arriving  unannounced,  some- 
times telegraphing  his  advent,  with  a  petition  for  some 
favorite  dish.  He  was  glad  to  be  spared  from  callers, 
and  woTild  give  himself  up  to  lazy  enjoyment ;  now 
talking  on  every  subject  except  his  newspaper,  now 
picking  up  the  last  new  book,  now  lying  silent  on  the 
lounge.  On  some  of  these  visitB,  Dr.  David  P,  Smith 
was  his  companion,  and  under  their  mutual  incitement 
the  talk  was  very  bright.  Sometimes  ou  his  return  home 
he  would  write  back, "You  gave  me  too  rich  food, — the 
talk  was  too  stimulating,"  But  at  other  times  be  would 
sink  into  easy  idleness.  In  such  a  mood  once  as  he 
lay  on  the  piazza  with  the  apple-blossoms  blowing  over 
him, — "  This,"  he  said,  "  I  guess,  is  as  near  heaven  as  we 
shall  ever  get  in  this  life  I " 

He  was  a  trustee  of  Amherst  College  from  1866  until 
his  death.  The  suggestion  that  the  legislature  should 
elect  him  to  the  place  seemed  at  fii-at  a  strange  one.  Sam 
Bowles  —  a  free  lance,  a  heretic  —  to  be  made  a  trustee 
of  the  stanch  orthodox  institution,  founded  half  a  cent- 
ury before  as  a  bulwark  against  the  heresies  of  Harvard ! 
But  President  Steams  took  kindly  to  the  idea.  The  Re- 
publiciin  had  always  been  very  friendly  to  both  Amherst 
and  Williams  Colleges,  and  had  ^ven  full  and  sympa- 
thetic reports  of  their  anniversaries ;  and  Mr,  Bowles's 
energy  and  shrewdness  recommended  him  for  a  business 
manager.  His  election  was  actively  promoted  by  Kdward 
and  Austin  Dickinson  and  Mr.  G-illett,  with  the  ooopera- 
tion  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,    It  was  a  compliment  which 
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keeiily  gratified  Mr.  Bowles,  and  it  proved  an  excellent 
choice  for  the  college.     Said  Dr.  Storra : 

"  He  waa  not  only  one  of  tlie  most  faithful  and  ponctno]  of 
the  Board  in  his  duties,  but  one  of  the  most  int«Ui^nt  and 
wide-seeing.  His  judgment  of  men  and  measures  was  sagaciooA 
He  was  free  to  express  his  own  pet  ideas,  in  favor  of  oo-eduoa- 
tion,  elective  and  non-olaasical  coorses,  etc.,  but  he  always 
took  the  ground:  '  This  iastitation  was  founded  for  a  definite 
purpose  —  clas^cal  education,  with  an  especial  view  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  to  this  the  original  endowments  are 
sacred.  But  can  we  not  add  to  our  resources,  and  provide 
further  means  for  other  kindH  of  education  besides  this  I ' " 

Said  another  of  hia  colleagues: 

"  He  annoyed  some  of  the  trustees  by  oceasionally  makdn^ 
pnblio  what  they  were  not  ready  to  disclose,  but  all  of  them 
liked  him  and  relied  on  him.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  asefol 
member  of  the  Board,  through  his  acquaintance  with  men  and 
knowledge  of  practical  affairs." 

Mr.  Bowles  expressed  to  a  friend  his  attitude  toward 
the  college  thus : 

"  When  I  go  to  Amherst  Vm  just  as  orthodox  as  any  m 
ber  of  the  Board  1  If  I  were  making  a  college,  I  should  not 
make  it  sectarian,  or  give  much  place  to  dogmatie  teaching. 
But  Amherst  College  is  a  good  institution, — there's  no  measnr- 
ing  the  service  it  has  done.  Its  strength  is  iu  its  alumni,  and 
they  prize  Us  religious  ciiaraater.  Tbat  it  is  not  built  on  just 
my  plan  is  no  reason  why  1  should  not  help  and  sei-ve  it. 
alnays  vote  and  speak  for  keeping  up  the  traditions  of  the 
college  aa  to  religion.    Its  rehgion  is  a  part  of  its  strength," 

From  the  frequent  illness  that  beset  him  in  the  «arly 
part  of  1868, —  when  "  it  seemed,"  he  said,  "  as  if  the  bot- 
tom was  falling  out," —  Mr.  Bowles  songht  relief  in 
journey  to   Colorado,  during  August  and  September, 
again  with  Speaker  Colfax  and  Gtovemor  Bross  as  fellow- 
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travelers,  and  now  with  fais  eldest  daughter  and  several 
other  ladies  in  the  company.  Most  uf  the  time  was 
passed  in  mountain  exoursions,  with  open-air  life  in 
saddle  and  camp.  It  was  an  admirable  resource  for  ton- 
ing up  a  jaded  constitution.  He  wrote  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  Republican,  whieh  were  collected  in  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Switzerland  of  America,"  This  and  "  Across  the 
Coutinent"  were  the  only  books  he  compiled  from  his 
writings,  escept  two  or  three  papers  collected  from  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  under  the  title  "The  Pacific  Hailroad 
Open,"  "The  Switzerland  of  America"  had  a  sale  of 
8000  copies.  Its  contents  and  those  of  "  Across  the  Con- 
tinent" were  afterward  condensed  into  one  volume,  entJ 
tied  "  Our  New  West,"  which  was  sold  by  subscription  to 
the  number  of  23,000  copies. 

The  charm  of  "The  Switzerland  of  America"  lies 
greatly  in  its  open-air  quality.  Constant  felicitous 
touches  impart  to  the  reader  a  sympathetic  sense  of  the 
exhilarating  gallop,  the  healthy  fatigue,  the  joviality 
beside  the  camp-fire.  Of  the  country  this  is  the  bird's- 
eye  view  in  the  Preface : 

"  The  distinctive  pliysioal  feature  of  Colorado  is  her  wide 
elevated  parks,  lyin^  among  the  double  and  treble  folds  of  the 
oontioental  range  of  mountaina  —  great  plains,  like  coimt.ies  in 
Illinois  and  lown,  or  states  in  New  England,  six  thousand  to 
nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  surrouuded  by  mount- 
ains that  rise  from  three  to  five  thousand  feet  higher;  plsius, 
green  with  gross,  dark  with  forests,  bright  with  flowers; 
mountains,  dreary  with  rocks,  white  with  snow.  The  distinct- 
ive charm  is  the  atmosphere,  so  clear  and  pure  and  dry  aU  the 
while  as  to  be  a  perpetual  feeUng  ratlier  than  vision  of  benuty ; 
invigorating  every  sense,  sofl]y  tionthing  every  pain,  leading 
a  glory  to  landscape  and  life  alike,  clothing  every  fenture  of 
nature  with  beauty,  and  giving  the  eye  of  every  spectator  the 
power  to  see  it —  this  is  the  indescribable  thing  that  lifts  Colo- 
rado out  of  other  laekings,  and  more  than  compensates,  in  the 
Vol.  n.— 6 
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comparison,  for  what  is  peculiar  to  Switzerland.  Here,  altera 
tbu  great  backbone  of  the  continent  rears  and  rests  itself 
hei-e,  where  Nature  sets  the  patterns  of  plain  and  mountain,  ol 
valley  and  field,  for  all  Amerit^a ;  here,  where  spring  the  waters 
that  waah  tvro-thirds  of  the  west«m  continent,  and  feed  both 
its  oceans;  here,  where  mountains  are  fat  with  gold  and  silver, 
»od  prairies  glory  in  the  glad  certainty  of  future  harvests  of 
oom  and  wheat. —  here  induced  is  the  center  and  the  central  life 
of  America,  fountain  of  its  wealth  and  health  and  beauty. 
Switzerland  is  pleasure  and  health  ;  Colorado  is  the^,  and  use 
besides — the  use  of  beauty  and  the  use  of  profitable  work 
united." 

Here  is  a  piece  of  flower-painting : 

"  I  wish  I  could  repeat  the  roll  of  their  array  of  be&uties,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  flower-leamed  readers ;  I  know  most  of  them 
very  well  by  sight,  as  the  boy  said  of  his  unlearned  alphabet, 
but  cannot  call  them  by  name.  Blue  and  yellow  are  the 
dominating  colors  t  of  the  former  several  varieties  of  little  bell 
and  trumpet  shaped  blossoms,  pendent  along  stalwart  sl-atka; 
again,  a  similar  shaped  fioner,  but  more  delicate,  a.  little  tube 
in  pink  and  white,  seems  original  here  ;  and  of  the  golden  hues 
there  are  babies  and  grand-babies  of  the  ^onfiower  family  in 
every  shade  and  shape.  One  of  these,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
tea-saaoer,  holds  a  cent«r  stem  or  spike  of  richest  maroon,  red, 
with  deepest  yellow  leaves  flaring  away  from  it, — each  ooIqft 
the  very  concentration  and  ripeness  of  itself,  as  if  dyed  at  the 
very  fountain-head.  The  harebell  is  at  home  everywhere; 
drooping  modestly  and  alone  on  the  exposed  monntain-side  at 
eleven  thousand  or  twelve  thousand  feet,  as  well  as  in  the 
protected  parks  among  all  its  rivals ;  but  the  fringed  gentian 
is  more  fastidious,  and  grows  only  where  nature  is  richer,  but 
then  in  such  masses,  with  sueh  deep  blueness  and  such  onde- 
viating  uprightness  of  stem,  as  to  prove  its  birthright  here. 
The  pwnter's  brash,  as  familiarly  called  here,  is  a  new  flower 
to  me ;  something  like  the  soldier's  pompon  in  form,  it  standi 
stiff  and  distinct  on  a  single  Rtalk,  about  sis  inches  tall,  three 
inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  thickness  or  diameter  of 
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rflower,  in  every  shade  of  red  from  deepest  erimsnn  to  pale 

I  pink,  and  again  in  straw  colors  from  ftlmost  white  to  deep 

I  lemon.    W»  picked  on  a  single  momliig^s  ride  at 

I  shades  of  I'ed.    A  buncL  of  tbe  brightest  of  this  flower,  with 

L  a  sprinkling  of  those  of  milder  hues  and  a  few  grasses,  such  as 

oonld  be  gatheircd  in  live  Dunut«s  in  many  a  patch  of  Alpine 

meadow  we  pass  through,  was  enough  to  set  a  flower-lover 

crazy  with  deUght.     It  was  a  beacon,  a  flame  of  color,  and 

would  make  a  room  aglow  like  x  brilhant  picture  or  wood  fire 

on  the  hearth.     Bat  perhaps  the  most  bewitching  of  flowers  we 

I  discovered  was  a  coinmbine,  generous  but  dehcate,  of  pale  but 

K  firm  purple  and  pure  white  —  it  was  very  ejtquisite  in  form  and 

1  iihadiug.     Higher  up,  where  only  mosses  cntild  grow  for  rock 

I  Bud  snow,  these  were  in  great  variety  and  richness,  with  white, 

I  irith  blue,  and  with  pink  blossoms." 


Southern  Colorado  was  abont  this  time  suffering  much 
I  from  lodian  raids,  and  for  one  day  and  eight  alarms  of 
I  near  danger  fell  thidt  upon  the  party. 

"  It  was  a  night  to  remember  with  a  shiver, —  lying  down  iu 

I  that  far-off  wilderness  with  the  reasonable  behef  that  before 

I  morning  there  was  an  even  chance  of  an  attack  of  hostile  In- 

s  upon  our  camp,  more  tlian  half  of  whose  number  were 

I  vomen  and  children, —  after  nn  evening  spent  in  discussing  the 

I  tender  ways  Indians  had  with  their  captives,  illustrated  from 

Kfiie  personal  knowledge  of  many  present;  aroused  after  the 

■•Ant  hour's  feverish  rest  by  a  new  messenger  from  another 

r  quarter,  galloping  into  camp,  and  shaul.ing,  as  if  we  were  likely 

to  forget,  that '  the  Indians  were  loose,  and  hell  was  to  pay'; 

followed  by  the  coming  of  a  furious  storm  of  rain  and  hail 

&nd  thunder  and  hghtniiig,  sucking  under  our  tents,  beating 

through  them,  to  wet  pillows  and    blankets,— at  any  other 

i  a  dire  grievance,  now  hardly  an  added  trial ;  every  ear 

tohed  for  unaccustomed  sound,  every  heart  beating  anx- 

,  but  every  hp  silent;  all  eagerly  awaiting  the  slow-com- 

ff  morning  to  bring  renewal  of  life  and  the  opportunity  to 

0  further  on  and  to  safer  retreats.     To  confess  the  onpiosaio 
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individual  fact,— while  I  report  the  general  trutt, —  this  de- 
ponent had  the  Boundeat,  sweetest  night's  sleep  he  had  bad  in 
the  maun  tains." 

The  highest  power  and  charm  of  the  book  is  in  its  de- 
Bcriptiooa  of  high  mountain  scenery.  Of  these  the  most 
Btriking,  though  some  others  are  ahnoet  equally  fine, 
pictures  the  \iew  from  Grey's  Peak : 

"  It  was  the  great  sight  in  all  our  Colorado  traveL     In  im- 
pressiyeness,  in  overcomingness,  it  takes  rank  with  the  Uiree 
or  tour  great  natural  wonders  of  tLe  world, —  with  Niagara 
Falls  from  tie  Tower,  with  the  Yo-Seiuite  VaQey  from  Inspi- 
ration Point.    No  Swiss  mountain  view  carries  such  m&joBtia 
sweeps  of  distance,  such  sublime  combinatioii  of  height  and 
depth  and  breadth;  such  uplifting  into  the  presence  of  Godj 
such  dwarfing  of  the  mortal  sense,  such  we leome  to  the  immortal 
thought.     It  was  not  beauty,  it  was  sublimitj-;  it  was  not 
power,  nor  order,  nor  color,  it  was  majesty ;  it  was  not  a  part, 
it  was  the  whole;  it  was  not  mas,  but  God,  that  was  about, 
before,  in  us.     Mountains  and  mountains  eveiywhere, — oron 
the  great  parks,  even  the  unending  plains,  seemed  but  patches 
among  the  white  ranges  of  hills  stretching  above  and  beyond 
one  another.    We  looked  into  Middle  Park  below  ns 
north,  over  a  single  line  of  mountains  into  South  Park  below 
MB  on  the  south, —  but  beyond  both  were  the  uuendiug  peaks, 
the  everlasting  hills.    To  the  west,  the  broadest,  noblest 
of  mountains  —  there  seemed  no  breaks  among  them, 
such  as  ser\-ed  to  mark  the  end  of  one  and  the  I 
another,  and  no  possible  limit  to  their  estenaion. 
whitened  aU,  covered  many,  and  brought  out  their  lines 
spicnoua  majesty.    Over  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  the  sue 
fields  lay  in  the  form  of  an  immense  cross,  and  by  tliis  it 
known  in  all  the  mountain  views  of  the  territorj-.     It  is  as  i] 
God  had  set  his  sign,  his  seal,  his  promise  there, 
npon  the  very  center  and  height  of  the  continent,  to  all 
people  and    all  its  generations.    Beyond   this    uplifted  wl 
seemed    to  be  the  only  mountain  in  all  the  rang«  of  TJi 
higher  than  the  peak  upon  which  we  stood,    't  is  named  Soi 
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Peak  upon  some  of  the  maps,  but  has  never  been  explored 
and  is  more  completely  covered  with  snow  than  any  other. 

<<  Turning  to  the  east,  we  find  relief  in  the  softer  and  yet 
majestic  and  unending  vision  of  the  plains, —  on,  on,  they 
stretch  in  everlasting  green  and  gray,  until  lost  in  the  dim  haze 
that  is  just  beginning  to  rise  along  the  horizon.  Directly  below 
us,  great  rough  seams  in  the  mountain-sides,  as  if  fixe  and 
water  had  been  at  work  for  ages  to  waste  and  overturn ;  dreary 
areas  of  red  and  brown  and  gray  rocks;  masses  of  timl^r; 
bits  of  green  in  the  far-down  valley ;  flashes  of  darkness  where 
little  lakes  nestled  amid  the  rocks,  fed  by  snow  and  feeding  the 
streams  —  Nature  everywhere  in  her  original  forms,  and  her 
abounding  waste  of  wealth,  as  if  here  was  the  great  supply  store 
and  workshop  of  Creation,  the  fountain  of  Earth." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
The  War  Against  Corruption. 

THE  rc-admisBion  of  almost  all  the  Southern  states  to 
the  Union  in  ltS68  marked  the  end  of  one  great 
epoch  in  American  history.  The  new  epoch  thrust  its 
problems  and  its  labors  upon  a  generation  equipped  and 
trained  under  the  exigencies  of  the  old.  The  men  who 
had  both  the  insight  and  the  courage  of  leadership 
recognized  the  new  necessities,  and  began  to  break  the 
fresh  paths.  The  mass  of  the  community  were  slow  to 
change  front,  and  were  long  suspicious  or  hostile  toward 
the  new  ways.  This  was  the  situation  which  gave  to  the 
last  decade  of  Mr.  Bowles's  work  its  special  significance. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
nation  had  been  concentrating  against  a  single  great 
evil,  slavery,  and  its  offspring,  secession.  Both  were  now 
at  an  end.  But  the  habit  of  thought  and  feeling  gener- 
aUnl  in  the  conflict  remained  after  the  proper  objects  of 
its  atta(*k  had  been  swept  away.  The  leaders  and  the 
party  organization  that  had  been  the  instruments  of 
victory  hiul  drawn  to  themselves  a  passionate  attachment 
which  continued  to  support  them  with  little  scrutiny  as 
to  their  real  merit  or  fitness  for  the  new  order  of  things. 
Under  cover  of  the  |K>pular  absoq>tion  in  the  war  and  its 
stHiuences,  a  cn>p  of  evils  and  mischiefs  had  thriven  un- 
noticed ;  and  it  was  difScult  to  bring  to  bear  on  them  the 
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conscience  of  the  community,  habituated  to  spend  itself 
against  another  foe.  Men  went  on  fearing  the  dead  lions 
of  secession  and  slavery  more  than  the  living  dogs  of 
political  corruption. 

The  moral  atmosphere  had  been  highly  charged  with 
enthii^iasiu.  The  hostility  to  slavery  had  been  a  senti- 
ment simple,  direct,  and  intense.  The  war  had  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  the  passions  of  the  community  from 
the  noblest  to  the  basest,  from  the  mother's  self-sacrifice 
down  to  the  rage  of  the  fighting  animal.  It  was  inevita- 
ble that  the  cooling  of  this  white  heat  should  be  a  slow 
process.  The  results  of  the  war  had  affected  very  dif- 
ferently the  temper  of  the  North  and  of  the  S<mth.  The 
South  —  invaded,  impoverished,  overpowered,  held  in 
subjection — had  become  sobered;  it  was  laying  new 
fonndattons;  it  was  groping  its  way  amid  the  debris 
of  the  wreck  and  the  evil  Ipgncies  of  slavery.  The 
North,  ennobled  by  a  strife  for  a  great  cause,  teem- 
ing with  activities  and  prosperities,  was  yet  somewhat 
feverish.  Its  polities  were  partisan;  its  currency  and 
trade  were  inflated.  America  was  beginning  a  new  stage 
of  development.  Invention  had  for  half  a  century  been 
forging  tools  of  magic ;  railroads  were  opening  the  vast 
domain  of  the  North-west;  slavery  and  civil  war  had 
passed  away  together ;  the  nation,  full  of  power  and  of 
ardor,  moved  forward  like  a  young  giant.  While  Rurope 
was  in  throes  of  re-adjustment ;  while  Prussia  and  Austria, 
Germany  and  France,  were  dashing  against  each  other ; 
while  menace  of  social  revolntiou  was  agitating  the  older 
continent,  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  free  to  turn 
all  their  energies  toward  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  life. 

The  most  striking  phase  of  this  new  development  was 
at  first  material  progress.  The  political  danger  lay  no 
longer  in  a  concrete  institntion,  but  in  more  insidious 
corruption.    Political  adventurprs  traded  on  the  enthn- 
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siasm  of  the  people.  Lobbyists  csmed  on  their  schemes 
unseen  amid  the  du8t  raised  by  hot  debates  on  questions 
which  really  belonged  to  history  and  not  to  politics.  The 
nation  had  an  enormous  funded  debt  and  a  depreciated 
eurreney:  zeal  without  discretion  hastened  to  pay  off 
the  funded  debt,  while  leaving  the  currency  unredeem- 
able,— like  a  raan  who  should  anticipate  payment  of  his 
long-time  notes,  while  leaving  his  demand  notes  dishon- 
ored;— and  the  people  went  on  cheerfnlly  paying  enor- 
mous taxes  for  lessening  the  future  debt,  while  shrinking 
from  the  temporary  inconvenience  attendant  on  a 
restoration  of  the  currency.  Great  projects  of  money- 
making  throve  and  multiplied ;  corporations  enriched 
by  the  government  used  their  wealth  to  corrupt  legis- 
lation; the  tendency  to  speculation  was  stimulated  by  a 
currency  of  fluctuating  value ;  business  expansion  and 
private  extravagance  went  ou  till  ehecked  by  the  disaster 
of  1873.  Bestowal  of  public  office  as  a  reward  for 
partisan  service,  an  evil  of  long  standing,  had  been  con- 
firmed when  Lincoln  virtually  transferred  the  patronage 
from  his  overworked  Administration  to  the  Republican 
congressmen.  Its  mischief  was  widened  by  the  multi- 
plication of  executive  officers;  its  wrong  was  only 
slowly  appreciated  by  the  people  at  large.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  at  the  North  had  been  debauched  and 
demoralized  by  its  attitude  during  the  war,  and  the 
Republican  party  had  become  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
most  of  its  adherents  that  under  its  shelter  abuses  found 
easy  tolerance. 

The  progressive  political  work  of  the  years  from  1868 
on  was  largely  of  a  very  disagreeable  kind.  It  conusted 
very  much  in  the  rooting  out  of  abuses  both  old  and 
new.  A  great  deal  of  it  resembled  more  the  work  of  s 
policeman  than  of  a  prophet.  It  often  involved  attack 
on  usages  and  persons  that  had  received  the  toleration. 
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the  respect,  or  the  affection  of  well-disposed  people.  It 
lacked  the  inspiration  and  the  glow  whioh  supported 
men  in  facing  pro-slavery  mobs  or  Bhouldering  their 
muskets  to  fight.  Its  sustaining  motive  was  a  hard 
prosaic  sense  of  duty.  The  leaders  in  it  put  themselves 
under  fire  from  the  whole  army  of  knaves,  leagued  by 

'  iastinctive  sympathy  against  the  assailant  of  any  one  of 
them,  and  had  often  to  undergo  a  worse  fire  iu  the  rear 
from  an  honest  and  enthusiastic  innltitude  whu  saw  rude 
hands  laid  on  their  idols. 

This  was  the  work  to  which  the  time  and  his  genius 
summoned  Mr,  Bowles  for  the  last  teu  years  of  his  life. 
He  had  all  the  needt;d  qualities.  His  ripe  intelligence 
was  swift  to  seize  the  changed  aspect  of  the  times.  TTia 
personal  experience  had  trained  him  to  regard  the  fru- 
galities, the  economies,  the  business  moralities,  which  it 
was  needful  now  to  apply  to  public  atfaii-s.  No  eye  was 
keener  than  his  to  see  through  the  disguises  of  corruption 
and  demagogy.  He  had  the  critical  aggressive  temper 
which  the  emergencies  of  the  time  required.  The  bonds 
of  subservience  to  public  opinion,  of  private  friendship 
over  public  right,  of  commercial  interest  over  conviction, 
—  all  these  it  had  l>eea  the  hdbit  of  his  life  to  break 
through.  "Independent  journalism"  was  the  convic- 
tion and  the  passion  of  that  life,  and  now  the  supreme 
opportunity  and  need  of  independent  journalism  were 
come. 

The  summons  of  the  time  was  imperative,  and  he 
obeyed  it.  The  work  of  his  later  years  was  largely  a 
work  of  criticism  and  controvei-sy.  It  was  in  those 
years  that  the  Republican  acquired  its  reputation  as  a 

I  journalistic  scourge.  It  was  in  those  years  that  it 
fought  Butler,  the  abuses  of  the  Grant  Administration^ 
the  disguised  briberies  like  those  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  j 
that  it  carried  on  a  hot  war  with  a  host  of  public  and 
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private  corruptions;  that  it  helped  to  develop  the  " in- 
dependent voter"  from  an  unknown  quantity  to  the 
decisive  make- weight  between  parties;  that  it  illustrated 
how  to  be  at  once  critical  and  hopeful,  exacting  and 
optimistic;  that  it  won  its  widest  abuse  and  highest 
reepect,  and  moat  fully  showed  itself  a  type  aud  fore- 
runner of  ttie  journalisra  of  the  future. 

This  work  of  reproof  and  reform  was  to  Mr.  Bowles  a 
eongeuial  service,  and  brought  its  high  reward, —  but  it 
cost  him  a  heavy  price.  The  whole  business  of  criticism 
and  controversy,  though  he  was  a  master  of  it,  was  be- 
low his  highest  powers.  By  endowment  and  by  training 
he  was  more  than  a  critic ;  he  had  in  him  much  of  the 
seer.  Of  his  writing,  that  which  will  be  read  longest  is 
not  his  vigorous  controversy,  but  his  portrayal  of  the 
new  West.  In  dealing  with  social  forces  he  was  eager  for 
positive,  constructive  achievement ;  he  longed  to  open 
new  fields  of  human  happiness,  to  enlarge  the  lives  of 
men  and  women.  To  hunt  out  wrong  and  fight  it  to 
the  death,  was  a  necessity ;  to  spread  "  sweetness  and 
light,"  beauty  and  order,  -was  a  delight. ;  aud  destiny  often 
assigned  to  him  the  harder  task.  The  lash  that  feli  on  the 
wrong-doer  hurt  also  tlie  innocent  famCy  and  friends. 
Every  rebuke  to  the  Republican  party  was  resented  aa  a 
personal  injury  by  a  host  of  honest  partisans.  Every 
criticism  on  the  Church  was  a  grievance  to  many  Chrie- 
tians.  Not  only  particular  strictures  thus  wounded,  and 
in  the  reaction  brought  pain  to  the  critic,  but  the  whole 
attitude  and  temper  of  the  Repiibliran  were  widely  and 
profoundly  misunderstood.  Men  called  it  "  ugly,"  vin- 
dictive, aud  even  treacherous.  To  sometimes  blame  the 
party  with  which,  on  the  whole,  one  sympathized,  and  to 
praise  its  opponent;  to  be  more  anxious  to  correct  faults 
in  one's  own  household  than  in  a  stranger's ;  to  say  sharp 
things  ot  a  politician  who  was  the  editor's  friend;  to 
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expose  a  wrong  involviug  innocent  friends  of  the  culprit 
in  its  shame ;  to  be  oe  regardless  of  personal  considera- 
tions in  speaking  from  the  editor's  chair  as  if  it  were  the 
judge's  bench, —  all  this  was  to  many  good  people  incom- 
prehensible and  scandalous-  Nor  was  the  paper  always 
exempt  from  just  blame.  Its  editor  was  very  human, 
and  bad  by  no  means  yet  attained  to  the  "just  men  made 
perfect."  But  he  paid  without  grudging  the  price  which 
every  reformer  must  pay. 

After  1868,  the  year  of  Johnson's  impeachment  and 
Grant's  election,  questions  of  national  politics  lost  the 
overshadowing  importance  which  for  twenty  years  had 
belonged  to  them.  Local  interests  came  again  to  the 
front.  States  end  towns  became  more  interested  in  their 
domestic  housekeeping  than  in  the  Federal  Administra- 
tion. The  battles  of  the  Republican  for  some  years  were 
fought  largely  on  loi-al  and  personal  issues.  It  began  to 
sharply  push  the  new  reforms  during  the  campaign  of 
1868,  while  it  was  still,  as  for  four  years  afterward,  an 
habitual  supporter  of  the  Repulilioan  party.  It  was  in 
this  campaign  that  it  came  out  in  vigorous  opposition  to 
General  Butler.  Butler  had  won  popularity  in  the  war 
by  dramatic  strokes,  which  tickled  the  popular  fancy, 
and  made  the  crowd  forgetful  of  his  egregious  failures 
in  the  field,  and  indifferent  to  the  graver  imputations  of 
personal  dishouesty.  It  was  he  who  early  found  the 
desired  jtretext  for  a  refmsal  to  retiu-n  slaves  who  had 
escaped  to  the  Union  camps,  by  classing  them  among 
articles  "  contraband  of  war."  He  ruled  conquered  New 
Orleans  with  a  showy  vigor  which  delighted  the  North. 
The  insults  of  its  women  to  his  soldiery  he  stopped  by  a 
Biugle  order  the  brutal  menace  of  which  was  never  meant 
to  be  enforced.  After  the  draft  riots  had  been  put  down 
in  New  York,  he  was  sent  there  to  Imld  the  mob  in  terror. 
Entering  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  became  the 
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spokesman  of  the  uppermost  passions  of  the  passing 
hour.  He  was  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals.  None  could 
equal  him  in  vituperatiou.  In  the  impeachnieut  of  John- 
son he  took  a  leading  part.  He  won  high  favor  with  the 
class  in  whom  the  anti-Southern  feeling  was  a  ruling 
passion,  while  hia  total  lack  of  real  conviction  left  him 
tree  to  take  advantage  of  every  popular  whim.  In  1868 
the  war  debt  was  rooking  its  burden  felt,  and  Butler  was 
fertile  in  propositions  for  evading  its  fiill  payment, — by 
taxing  the  bonds,  contrary  to  express  stipulation,  or  by 
paying  them  in  an  unredeemable  cmreney.  On  the 
one  hand  he  courted  the  old  anti-slavery  men,  on  tlie 
other  the  unthinking  and  irresponsible  mob — and  won 
them  both.  He  was  not  allowed  a  reelection  to  Congress 
in  1868  without  protest  within  the  party.  R.  H.  Dana, 
Jr.,  was  an  independent  Republican  nominee  against 
him,  with  Judge  Otis  P.  Lord  as  the  unaggressive  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  A  few  courageous  men  forced  the  fight- 
ing. General  George  H.  Gordon  — successor  in  the  field 
to  a  subordinate  of  Butler  who  was  removed  at  Grant's 
request  because  of  illicit  trading  within  hia  depart- 
ment— brought  forward  weighty  e%"idence  that  Butler 
had  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  supply,  at  enormons 
profits,  of  provisions  to  Lee's  army  at  Petersburg,  when 
the  whole  struggle  was  turning  on  the  cutting  off  of  its 
supplies.  General  Hawley  came  o\it  against  him  on  the 
ground  of  his  financial  heresies.  The  New  York  Natwn, 
economists  like  Edward  Atkinson,  and  a  few  men  who 
united  sagacity  with  courage,  fought  him  steadily.  But 
most  of  the  Republican  politicians  and  newspapers  were 
friendly  to  him.  Although  a  risky  and  inconvenient 
ally,  he  was  valued  as  a  whip  to  lash  the  opposition  in 
Congress.  He  was  personally  feared  as  no  other  poli- 
tician has  been  feared  in  our  day.  He  was  a  vindictive 
and  unscrupulous  toe ;  his  memory  was  a  groat  arsent^  of 
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facts  which  could  be  used  as  missiles;  he  never  grudged 
a  lie,  and  his  aim  was  deadly. 

The  Republican  opposed  him  vigorously  on  the  ground 
ef  his  "notorious  and  conceded  uncertainty  and  infi- 
delity "in  public  life."  It  pressed  steadily  the  main 
point, — his  utter  want  of  political  principle.  It  declared 
{October  24)  that  the  Republican  leaders  like  Snmner 
and  Clailin  know  well  "  how  unscrupulous  is  Butler  in 
public  and  private,  how  dangerous  his  ambition,  how 
malignant  his  hatred,  how  dastardly  his  attack."  "  Mr. 
Dawes,  Mr.  Boutwell,  Mr.  Bird,  and  the  editors  of  the 
Boston  newspapers,  the  editors  of  the  Indfpendent  and 
Tribunf,  the  leatiers  of  Republican  opinion  everywhere, 
know  it,  and  yet  they  support  him  I  Can  anything  be 
more  fatal  to  the  stability  of  an  honest  party  than  such 
collusion  with  a  dishonest  adventuTfrt  Can  anything  be 
worse  for  the  country  than  the  elevation  of  such  men  to 
high  office  t "  Even  "  Warrington "  was  at  this  time 
half -favor  able  to  Butler, — being  careless  of  the  financial 
issue,  sympathetic  with  Butler's  causticity  and  radicalism, 
and  hostile  to  such  critics  as  the  Nation,  Atkinson,  aud 
Dana.  Tlie  sober,  scientific,  matter-of-fact  tone  of  the 
new  school  of  reformers  was  very  uncongenial  to  the 
emotional  and  passionate  temper  of  the  old  anti-slavery 
meu.  The  crowd  was  with  Butler.  He  had  it  all  his  own 
way  at  the  election,  Dana  received  less  than  2000  votes, 
Ijord  had  only  double  that  number,  and  Butler  13,000. 

The  Republican's  next  encounter  was  with  a  commer- 
cial adventurer  in  New  York.  James  Fiek,  Jr.,  and  Jay 
Gnuld  had  guued  control  of  th«  Erie  Railway,  and  were 
using  its  securities  ns  gambling  tools  in  a  series  of 
daring  and  unscrupulous  si)eculations,  in  which  they 
enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  not  only  of  other 
speculators,  but  of  the  share-holders  in  the  company, 
and  that  wide  public  which  is  indirectly  affected  by  the 
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fiuetnatioaa  of  the  stock-market.  Of  the  two  schemers, 
Pisk  was  the  coarser  and  shallower.  He  flaunted  his 
personal  iu  moralities  in  the  face  of  the  ptiltlic,  aud  met 
his  death  finally  in  a  quarrel  which  grew  out  of  a  lov 
intrigue.  He  had  lately  for  the  first  time  drawn  goueral 
attention  to  himself  by  the  extent  and  iinscrnpulousnese 
of  his  operations,  which  were  facilitated  by  the  aid  of 
eminent  lawyers,  corrupt  courts,  and  the  general  de- 
moralization of  New  York  under  the  rule  of  the  Tweed 
ring.  The  lUpuUican  (November  28,  1868)  gave  a 
graphic  and  truthful  biography  of  this  "New  Hero  of 
Wall  Street,"  describing  his  ascent  from  a  Vermont 
peddler  to  a  railroad  king,  and  the  nature  of  his  present 
operations.    Of  these,  it  said: 

"  Nothing  so  aadacioas,  nothing  more  gig&ntic  in  the  way  of 
real  swinillin^,  has  ever  be<?n  perpetrated  in  this  country;  sxtA 
yet  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Fisk  and  his  associates  have  done  noth- 
ing that  they  cannot  legally  justify,  at  least  in  the  New  Y<n'k 
courts,  seyeral  of  which  thej  seem  wholly  to  own," 

The  closing  sentences  were  these : 

"  Erio''s  hero  of  the  honr  stands  in  a  preoariou«  podtion ;  he 
has  great  capacity,  now  great  wealth,  eertiunly  great  notoriety; 
all  these  ho  can  make  most  useful  to  himself  and  the  country ; 
it  is  a  pity  they  should  be  wnsteil  in  deatruction  alike  o£  char- 
I  Wter  and  of  values,  when  tlie  country  needs  tbom  all,  and  wiU 
\  reward  them  all  so  generously,  in  measures  of  construction. 
Uany  even  of  his  friends  predict  for  him  the  state-prison  or 
the  lunatic  asylum  j  his  father  is  already  in  the  latter ;  but  we 
shall  hope  and  beUeve  that  he  will  escape  them  both,  and  win 
a  more  honorable  fame  than  now  gathers  over  him." 

Fisk  responded  to  this  invitation  to  mend  his  ways  by 
bringing  a  libel  suit  against  the  liepuUican  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  He  brought  similar  suits  at  the  same 
time  against  the  New  York  Tribum,  Ttvies,  and  World. 
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I  Bis  case  agaiast  the  Republican  was  withdi-awu  £rotD  a 
I  Massachusetts  court,  and  presented  in  oue  of  the  New 
I  York  courts.  There  it  was  soon  abandoned  l>y  the  plain- 
tiff, bnt  it  gave  the  opportunity  for  a  stroke  of  personal 
I  revenge  against  the  paper's  editor.  Wliile  Mr.  Bowles 
I  -was  in  New  York  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  a  writ 
I  was  issued  against  his  person  "by  the  notorious  Judge 
I  McCunn;  he  was  arrested  in  the  corridor  of  the  Fifth 
I  Avenue  Hotel,  anO,  without  seeing  his  wife,  was  hurried 
off  to  the  Ludlow  street  jail,  where  he  was  confined 
I  through  the  night.  His  friends  who  hastened  to  the  jail 
were  not  allowed  to  see  him  that  evening.  One  of  them 
succeeded  in  finding  the  sheriff  at  a  convivial  party 
where  Fisk,  MeCmin,  and  their  boon  companions  of  the 
Tammany  faction  were  assembled  to  celebrate  the  elec- 
•  tion  of  Mayor  Hall.  The  sheriff  evaded  tlie  application 
I  for  an  order  of  release,  and  shuffled  himself  out  of  the 
I  way.  The  next  morning  a  host  of  friends  poured  in 
I  upon  the  prisoner;  he  was  released  on  bail,  and  there,  in 
I  a  legal  sense,  the  matter  ended.  It  made  a  wide  sensa- 
I  tion.  Mr,  Bowles  wrot«  a  vivid  and  humorous  account 
I  of  his  night's  experiences.  The  press  in  general  was 
I  Bwift  to  resent  the  affn^ot  put  iipon  one  of' its  leading 
I  representatives.  The  significance  of  the  incident  was 
I  the  illustration  it  gave  of  how  far  the  judicial  and 
I  administrative  machinery  of  the  metropolis  was  at  the 
I  Bervice  of  a  set  of  gamblers,  and  could  be  used  by  them 
I  even  to  gratify  a  freak  of  personal  malice.  The  indig- 
l  nity  to  Mr.  Bowh's  was  made  the  occasion  of  an  offer  to 
I  him  of  ft  complimentary  dinner  in  Boston ;  the  invitation 
■  bearing  such  names  as  Bullock,  Claflin,  Dana,  Banks, 
I  Uotlcy,  Devens,  Jusiah  Quincy,  Dr.  Howe,  and  Judge 
I  Abbott.  Mr.  Bowles  declined  the  banquet,  and  in  his 
I  reply  made  some  characteristic  remarks  as  to  the  duties 
I  of  criticsl  journalism. 
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In  thfi  anti-Botler  Bght,  the  yation,  of  New  Toit,l 
wtili^li  cninf.  into  i^xisteace  in  1665,  had  been  conspicuous,  I 
nrid  t)i(>  vIhIh  ot  wriitb  were  opened  on  its  bead  by  tltdl 
rrixriiU  of  the  vii-tor.  The  Republican,  coming  to  tfaol 
drfrniiK  of  itH  riliy,  pave  its  estimate  of  the  Nation.  There  I 
WiiH  u  iniHiiiiH  tikeiioHB  nnd  anlikenesB  lietweeD  the  twaJ 
(mjiiTMi  til  temper  and  in  stylo  they -were  almost  antip>1 
ih|ii1|  yot  tn  fiindHuieiitid  principles  there  was  a  t' 
riianiiiliUuoe,  ntul  they  were  generally  to  be  found  on  thw 
MiitK  *iUi*  of  poblio  qiio«tioii8.    Said  the  RepuhUcan  t 
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"  The  A'afibn  has  become  a  pertnanent  and  proud  addition 
to  American  joumalisni.  Often  conceited  and  priggish;  coldly 
oritioal  to  a  degree  gometimes  amusing,  and  often  provoking ; 
And  singularly  lacking,  not  only  in  a  generous  enthueiaBni  of 
in  any  sympathy  with  that  great  American  quality, 
by  which  atone  we  as  a  people  are  led  ou  to  our  efforts  and  our 
tnutnphs  in  the  whole  arena  of  progress;  the  paper  yet  shows 
such  vigor  and  integrity  of  thought,  such  moral  independence 
of  party,  such  elevation  of  tone,  and  such  wide  culture,  as  to 
demand  our  great  respect  and  secure  our  hearty  praise.  It  is 
the  one  contribution  to  American  journalism  of  the  last  ten 
years ;  and  happy  may  the  profession  call  itself  if  every  decade 
shall  offer  another  gift  bo  positive  and  so  progressive.  The 
Nation  may  not  ever  be  popular  in  the  oommou  American 
sense;  popular  as  the  New  York  Ledger,  or  the  Boston  Journal, 
or  even  the  New  York  Tribune  is ;  as  a  sort  of  moral  police- 
man of  our  society,  our  politics,  and  our  art,  it  can  hardly 
expect  to  be ;  but  it  assuredly  has  been  and  will  be  most  useful. 
In  the  great  necessity  and  duty  of  the  time,  the  reformation  of 
the  administration  of  our  govemmeat,  the  substitution  of  com- 
petence for  incompetence,  of  integrity  for  corruption,  it  is 
laboring  with  noble  eeal  and  telling  inlluenoe,  and  is  worthy  of 
every  patriot's  praise." 

Two  years  later,  in  the  beginning  of  1871,  the  Repub- 
lican's comments  on  the  course  of  the  emioeot  lawyers 
employed  by  Fisk  and  Gould  to  sustain  in  the  courts 
their  management  of  the  Elrie  Railroad,  led  to  a  not- 
able correspond  en  ee  between  David  Dudley  Field  and 
Ijis  Hon,  Dudley  Field,  and  Mr.  Bowles.  The  senior 
Field  waa  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  New 
York  bar.  With  his  business  partners,  including  his 
ton,  he  had  been  largely  employed  by  the  Erie  direc- 
tors in  suits  relative  to  their  management  of  the  road, 
while  that  management  was  in  its  general  features 
Utterly  subversive  of  equity  and  the  public  interest. 
The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  BcpiibUcan  severely 
Vol.  II.— 7 
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critioiiied  these  lawyers  for  putting  their 
the  coDimanil  of  public  enemies.  The  Fields,  fether 
and  HOD,  WTuto  to  Mr.  Bowles  in  sharp  resentment  of 
these  atriPturoB.  Mr.  Bowles  wrote  in  reply,  jostifying 
and  reiterating  the  critipism.  The  letters  ran  on  to  the 
nmaher  of  twenty,  with  increasing  heat  and  verj-  skillful 
sword-play  on  both  sidos.  Filially,  of  course,  they  were 
given  to  the  publici,  tbrongli  pamphlets  and  then  through 
the  newspapers.  They  occasioned  great  remark,  Kothing 
attrants  the  crowd's  iut.ere8t  like  a  fight,  whether  the  com- 
bntantH  ho  two  dogs  or  n  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  In 
this  battle  of  words  eaeli  warrior  found  a  foeman  worthy 
of  his  steel.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  find  two  abler 
nontroversialiHtH  than  Bowles  and  the  elder  Field,  and 
each  of  them  had  a  "hearted  cause."  The  facts  whici 
gave  ovcoHJon  for  the  debate  —  the  wrecking  of  the 
Erie  company,  the  facilities  afforded  to  such  operations 
by  the  New  York  courts,  and  the  general  demoral- 
ization of  the  city's  affairs  under  the  Tweed  regime  — 
had  already  attracteil  the  widest  attention.  Along  with 
the  personalities  of  the  quarrel  were  involved  general 
prindples  of  the  highest  interest,  and  some  questions  of 
morals  as  to  which  the  general  eouscienee  is  yet  feeling 
its  way  doubtfully.  That  the  debate  helped  to  clear  np 
some  of  these  questions  constituted  its  service  to  the 
public.  As  the  letters  are  read  now,  they  are  too  per- 
sonal and  too  combative  to  afford  much  contribution  to 
permanent  literature  save  as  historical  illustration.  Oa 
the  general  grounds  of  controversy,  the  advantage  lay 
with  Mr.  Bowles.  The  first  issue  presented  was  the 
claim  of  the  Fields  that  their  conduct  as  lawyers  in  the 
courts  was  a  private  and  not  a  public  matter,  and  no 
proper  subject  for  the  auimadversions  of  a  newspaper. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Bowles  may  be  said  to  have  had  an 
easy  victory.  Such  a  claim  could  not  stand  for  a  moment- 
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in  an  age  of  newspapers;  it  involved  a  denial  of  that 
moral  censorship  of  the  press  over  all  matters  of  public 
moment,  which  has  been  challenged  in  turn  by  each 
privileged  easte, —  mlers,  clergy,  lawyers,  physicians, — 
and  challenged  in  vain.  Mr.  Bowles  rested  his  jnstifiua- 
tion  here  on  no  narrow  grooDds. 

"  or  course,  I  cminot  accept  the  Imitations  which  you  put 
upon  journalism.  The  gathering  and  publication  of  /ocb  is 
but  one  part  of  its  vocatioQ.  To  express  opinions  is  a  higher 
and  larger  share  of  its  duties.  The  conduct  of  public  men, 
before  the  public,  is  the  le^timata  subject  of  its  discussion. 
The  lawyer  before  the  court,  as  the  minister  iu  tus  pulpit,  the 
executive  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  the  legislator  in  his  hall  of 
assembly,-'  all  these  are  aUke  pubUo  men,  and  their  conduct  in 
their  public  vocations  is  the  proper  theme  of  both  jounudii>tic 
report  and  discussion.'' 

The  issue  mainly  debated  was,  whether  the  Fields  had 
traQsgressed  good  morals  in  their  eonueetion  with  the 
Erie  suits.  This,  of  course,  involved  a  question  of  fact 
and  a  ijuestion  of  principle  —  what  they  had  done,  and 
what  a  lawyer  may  rightly  do.  On  the  question  of  fact 
the  Fields  had  this  advantage  of  position,  that  they  were 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  details  of  intricate  tran.s- 
actions,  of  whieh  their  opponent  had  only  general  and 
hearsay  knowledge.  They  eoulii,  therefore,  deny  certain 
particulars,  and  challenge  him  to  produce  definite  and 
detailed  facts  in  support  of  his  broad  allegations.  Mr. 
Bowles  would  not  let  himself  be  drawn  into  the  field  of 
details,  where  he  would  have  been  at  such  hopeless  dis- 
ttdvautage ;  he  fell  back  on  geueral  statements,  backed 
fey  public  report }  and  in  this  respect  his  a<lver8arie8 
gained  a  certain  superiority.  Such  a  superiority  is  gen- 
erally decisive  before  a  court  of  law;  but  in  this  case  the 
public  had  its  own  well-grounded  conviction  upon  the 
general  features  of  the  Erie  lawsuits ;  and  the  speeifico- 
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tious  in  detail  were  furnished  in  otlier  Dewspapers 
the  quarterlies,  by  meu  like  Barlow  and  Adams.  On 
the  quest  inn  of  principle  —  as  to  what  a  lawyer  may 
rightly  do  for  his  client — the  Fields  had  a  couststeul 
theory :  in  substance,  that  he  may  do  whatever  the  lav 
allowa  him  to  do.  To  this  Mr.  Bowles  had  no  defiuiM 
theorj-  to  oppose ;  for  the  limitations  which  should  in  tfaa 
interest  of  miiraUty  be  placed  on  this  broad  claim  hava 
never  been  and  probably  cannot  be  redaced  to  an  exact 
formula.  But  that  there  is  a  moral  limitatioa  —  thak 
when  a  knave  hires  a  lawyer,  just  as  he  might  hire  A 
horse,  to  help  him  in  forwarding  injurious  schemes,  ths 
public  conscience  is  shocked,  even  though  the  statute  ba 
not  broken  —  this  view  Mr,  Bowles  urged  with  an  elo- 
quence to  which  the  events  of  the  time  gave  irresistible 
effect.  Perhaps  the  best  summing  up  ou  his  part  is  ooo- 
tained  in  au  editorial,  at  the  time  when  the  letters  were 
printed  in  the  Rf publican,  January  30,  1S71 : 

"  The  great  mistake  of  Mr.  Field,  as  that  of  his  defenders,  i> 
this  eontrorersy  is.  that  they  whollj  ignore  the  moral  et^nent 
in  all  these  questions.  .     .     Here  is  the  law,  they  say,  here 

are  the  ooorta,  and  here  are  the  lawyers, — scientifio  maebineiy 
which  civilJEatioa  has  set  up  to  determiue  the  conflicting  rigtits 
of  its  citizens;  and  whatever  this  mauhinery  accords  to  Ur> 
Field  and  Mr.  Fisk,  they  are  entitled  to,  and  nobody  has  the 
right  to  dispute  the  integrity  of  the  verdict.  Even  if  Mr.  Fialc 
seizes  somebody  else's  property,  and  by  TAr.  Field's  help  la  abla 
to  hold  on  to  it.  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  judges  or 
jurors  would  grant  it  to  him  unless  it  really  belonged  to  him 
and  when  they  have  so  gmnted  it,  tbe  question  is  settled.  The 
idea  that  courts  may  be  bribed,  or  that  the  very  forms  of  law, 
fashioned  to  protect  innocence  and  to  prescribe  rights,  may  be 
BO  twisted  as  lo  do  the  opposite,  is  ig^nored,  or  supposed  to  b» 
impossible,  or,  if  admitted  as  a  possibility,  Is  to  be  regarded 
one  of  the  incidents  or  aberrations  of  an  exact  science,  to  ba 
submitted  to  as  we  submit  to  the  operations  of  planetary  move* 
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'  ments.  or  to  too  maoh  drought,  i 
'  liealthy  progress  of  nature. 

"  Now,  if  the  law  is  an  exact  soienoe  like  geology  or  mathe- 
matioB. —  if  the  elements  that  enter  into  it  and  administer  it  imi 
divine,^  if  one  nf  Judge  Barnard's  iojunctious  is  a  decree  of 
Providence,  and  an  affidavit  from  Mrs.  Lawler  '  a  song  of  the 
I  angels,' —  if  Ihe  Court  of  the  Infinite  is  run  by  the  New  York 
code,  and  Field  and  Shearman  are  entitled  to  an  arrest  of 
judgment  against  the  Ten  Coounaadjaents, —  if,  in  short,  the 
devil  is  as  good  as  the  average,  and  the  sum  of  both  divine 
I  And  human  wisdom  is  the  French  philosophy  that  no  matt«r 
what  happens,  so  long  as  it  does  not  happen  to  yourself, —  all 
tiiis  being  bo,  then  these  gentlemen  are  clearly  right.  Field, 
Barnard,  and  Fisk  are  the  victima  of  unworthy  prejudices,  and 
ihe  modem  newspaper  is  indeed  a  '  public  nuisance,'  as  the 
junior  Field  protests.  But  if  human  imperfection  is  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  law  and  lawyers, —  if  we  admit  the  moral  element 
'  into  their  work, —  if  there  is  such  u  thing  as  a  private  eon- 
>noe,  and  a  public  conscience  aa  weLl,^they  are  all  wrong, 
ftnd  the  journalist's  general  view  in  thi»  discussion  is  the  cor- 
rect one.  In  this  in.stance  the  latter  may  have  drawn  the  lines 
loo  broadly  and  too  sharply  here  and  there;  but,  given  the 
eoncession  of  the  moral  sense  in  human  action,  yield  to  public 
opinion  the  right  to  bring  in  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
independent  thought  to  bear  upon  law  and  courts  and  lawyers, 
and  ^e  case  is  up  for  Messrs.  Field  and  Fisk  and  their 
apologist*."' 

The  railroad  rings  were  a  principal  object  of  the 

Jifipuhlican's  attack  during  these  years, —  an  attack  as 

inteUigeut  &s  it  was  energetic.     Ou  the  approaching  ooiu- 

I  pletion  of  the  Pacifio  road,  of  which  Mr,  Bowles  had  been 

I  BO  warm  nn  advocate,  he  discerned   the  indications  of 

I  oormpt  influences  among  congressmen  in  its  behalf ;  and 

I  80  early  as  July  2i>,  1868,  in  felicitating  the  managers 

I  and  the  public  on  the  near  oonsujnniation  of  the  work,  he 

'  gave  warning  of  the  signs  of  a  Pacific  railroad  ring. 

Nino  months  later,  tlie  paper  said  (April  25, 1869) :  "  We 
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should  like  to  knuw  tu  what  extent  the  scandola  coDcem- 
iag  members  of  Congress  having  Iteuome  possessors  of 
shares  in  the  company  without  paying  any  money  for 
them,  is  true."  In  fact,  as  appeared  four  years  after- 
ward, the  distribution  of  "  Credit  Mobilier  "  slock  among 
members  ha<l  already  begim.  But  for  the  present  it  was 
chiefly  in  Massachusetts  that  the  papt-r  was  combat- 
ing schemes  against  the  public  treasury.  For  many 
years  the  Hoosae  Tunnel  enterprise  had  been  making  a 
series  of  successful  applications  for  state  aid, —  to  the 
heavy  increase  of  the  state  debt,  and  with  very  small 
ultimate  returns.  The  end  was  reached  by  an  appro- 
priation by  the  legislature  of  1868  of  $5,000,000,  with 
which  the  governor  was  to  contract  and  did  contract  for 
the  completion  of  the  tunnel.  Meanwhile,  by  this  fre- 
quent voting  of  railroad  supplies,  a  knot  of  men  of  the 
pot-house  politician  stripe  had  come  to  find  habitual 
employment  for  themselves  at  the  State-house,  as  go- 
betweeus  for  the  corporations  which  wanted  legislative 
votes,  and  legislators  who  had  votes  to  give.  The  practice 
of  these  lobbyists  was,  when  some  scheme  of  appropria- 
tion was  under  debate,  to  bargain  with  the  officers  of  the 
applying  corporation  for  a  sum, —  j>erhapa  of  one  or  two 
thousand  dollars, —  to  be  paid  to  them  in  case  the  meaenre 
succeeded.  What  means  they  used  to  pi-omote  its  suc- 
cess, the  corporation's  representatives  took  care  not  to 
inquire  too  closely.  Of  actual  purchase  of  votes  there 
was  probably  but  little.  The  lobbyists  traded  on  tho 
pretense  of  more  power  than  they  really  had.  Now  and 
then  a  vote  might  be  bought  outright ;  far  oftener  An 
exchange  of  votes  was  negotiated  between  members 
interested  in  different  measures ;  and  legislators  were 
conciliated  by  convivial  hospitalities.  There  was  a  well- 
known  room  of  which  liquors,  cards,  and  coarse  good- 
fellowship  were  the  attractions,  and  with  these  inetru- 
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mentalities  members  were  readied  directly  or  indireotly. 
The  whole  buBinesa  was  little  known  to  the  general  public 
until  the  Republican  came  out  in  strong  attack  apou  it, 
June  15,  1868.  "  The  Lobby  at  Home  "  was  pictured  and 
denounced  in  an  editorial;  while  in  the  same  paper  a 
Boston  letter  gave  many  particulars,  naming  and  describ- 
ing the  leading  lobbyists  and  specifying  the  measures 
which  thoy  had  influenced.  This  was  followed  up  in  the 
paper  from  time  to  time,  until  the  attack  could  no  longer 
be  ignored.  The  legislature  of  1869  took  up  the  matter 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  investigation,  in  a  spirit 
rather  of  resentment  against  the  Republican  than  of  con- 
cern as  to  the  charges;  and  the  committee  made  a  very 
mild  report.  One  specific  case  of  bribery  in  the  previous 
session  was  carried  into  the  coiirts,  and  the  Republican 
was  active  in  bringing  it  to  light.  But  the  publicity 
^ven  to  the  matter  was  enough  to  break  down  an 
association  which  had  never  had  any  strength  compar- 
able to  that  of  the  lobbies  at  Washiugton,  Albany,  and 
Harrisburg,  The  gross  and  open  forms  of  legislative 
corruption  disappeared. 

But  the  pushing  of  dishonest  and  mischievous  railroad 
schemes  in  the  legislature  was  by  no  means  at  an  end. 
Their  promoters  sought  supjHJrt  less  by  the  coarse  expe- 
dient of  paying  legislators  for  their  votes  than  through 
the  judicious  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds  to  men  holding 
influential  relations  with  the  press  or  the  state  govern- 
ment. The  most  conspicuous  of  these  plunderers  was 
the  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company.  This  corpo- 
ration had  been  established  to  build  a  railroad  Iwtween 
Boston  and  Pishk  ill- on -the- Hudson,  which  was  ultimately 
completed  under  another  organization.  In  its  early  years 
the  company  passed  under  the  control  of  a  set  of  men 
whose  object  was  not  to  make  a  railroad  hut  to  make 
money  by  the  shorter  process  at  getting  it  voted  out  of 
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the  Massachusetts  treasury  into  their  own  pockets.  In 
1867  the  company  had  obtained  from  the  state  a  condi- 
tional loan  of  $3,000,000,  under  stipulations  which  effect- 
ually guarded  the  state's  interest.  So  effectually  was  it 
guarded,  and  by  so  little  genuine  work  did  tlie  road 
entitle  itself  to  aid,  that  in  two  years  only  one-fifth  of 
this  sum  was  paid  over  to  it.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
session  of  1869,  a  bill  was  introduced  which  in  effect 
swept  away  all  safeguards,  and  increased  the  loan  from 
three  to  five  millions  on  a  coin  basis,  equivalent  to  six 
or  seven  millions  of  currency.  This  bill  the  RepublKan 
opposed.  But  it  was  hurried  through  both  Houses  by 
large  majorities  and  was  signed  by  the  governor.  The 
company  speedily  got  and  spent  most  of  the  money ;  there 
was  scant  work  to  show  for  it ;  the  stock  and  bonds  were 
worth  little ;  and  the  managers  prepared  for  a  fresh  raid 
on  the  legislature. 

In  the  meantime,  economical  questions  were  on  all 
sides  coming  to  the  front.  The  Republicnn  pointed  out 
(September  11,  1869)  that  the  state  debt  had  been 
increased  by  one-third  since  the  war,  and  the  annual 
expense  of  the  state  government  doubled.  It  called  on 
the  Republicans  to  make  retrenchment  a  leading  issue. 
In  the  same  month  Fisk  and  Cfould  made  a  great  "  cor- 
ner "in  Wall  street,  and  swept  millions  into  their  pockets. 
The  scandal  of  "Black  Friday"  involved  near  friends 
and  connections  of  the  President,  though  General  Grant 
was  cleared  of  all  complicity.  As  the  spring  of  1870 
came  on,  the  Republican  said,  March  8;  "Values  are 
shrinking  and  fortunes  are  crumbling,  and  there  is  one 
universal  outcry  all  over  the  country  for  a  reduction  of 
taxation";  yet  here  is  a  set  of  men,  begging  five  or 
sii  millions  more,  for  the  Hartford  and  Erie !  Then  fol- 
lowed a  sharp  and  obstinate  contest.  Of  the  Boston 
papers,  only  the  Herald  was  uncompromising  and  vigor- 
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ous  against  any  further  aid  to  the  road,  (hitside  of 
Boston  every  newspaper  except  one  was  opposed  to  any 
further  grants.  In  personal  opposition  to  the  bill,  F.  W. 
Bird  was  eonspicuoua ;  on  the  same  side  were  John  M. 
Forbes,  Alpheus  Hardy,  and  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and 
many  good  men  in  the  legislature.  The  result  in  the 
legislature  was  a  compromise;  no  more  money  to  be 
paid  out,  but  the  securities  hold  by  the  state  for  past  ad- 
I'ancea  to  be  given  up  in  exchange  for  almost  worthless 
Becond-mortgage  bonds ; — in  eflfect,  said  the  SepubUcan, 
giving  the  road  at  least  $2,000,000,  perpetuating  the 
stock  of  an  insolvent  corporation  for  purely  speculative 
purposes,  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
ruined  the  road  and  disgraced  tlie  state.  The  paper  was 
extremely  able  in  its  opposition  to  the  whole  business ; 
its  exposition  of  the  facts  was  full  and  clear,  its  com- 
meutfi  trenchant  and  just.  It  was  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  opposition  press.  When  the  bill  went  to  Governor 
Claflin  for  his  signatnre,  and  immense  local  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  on  him  in  its  favor,  the  liepubUcan 
called  on  him  for  a  veto,  in  an  editorial  only  a  quarter  of 
a  column  long,  a  model  of  condensed  argument,  appeal, 
and  warning.  The  governor  returned  the  bill  with  a 
message  calm  and  weighty;  recognizing  the  desirability 
of  the  proposed  line  of  railroad, — yet,  he  wrote,  "great  as 
are  the  advantages,  they  are  not  to  be  counted  for  a  mo- 
ment, if  the  state  is  to  be  disgraced  by  silent  acquiescence 
in  the  course  of  deception,  peculation,  and  fraud,  prac- 
ticed by  the  managers  of  the  company,"  That  was  the 
end  of  state  aid  to  the  Hiirtford  an<i  Erie,  which  was 
shortly  thereafter  sold  out  under  foreclosure,  and  reor- 
ganized as  the  Now  York  and  New  England.  Since  then, 
repeated  but  unsuccessful  applications  in  its  behalf  have 
been  made  to  the  state,  and  balked  of  success  only  by  the 
energetic  hostility  of  papers  like  the  BepifbUcan.    Bat 
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with  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  cominissioii  and  a 
general  railroad  law,  came  a  great  diminution  of  special 
legislation  and  the  attendant  corruption. 

In  the  general  cfiurse  of  state  politics,  little  of  salient 
interest  occurred  from  1868  until  1871.  In  the  former 
year,  on  the  retirement  of  Governor  Andrew's  successor, 
Governor  Bullock,  after  three  years  of  creditable  ser- 
vice, William  Claflin  was  elected,  and  administered  the 
government  honorably  and  well  for  three  terms.  There 
was  a  political  lull,  in  state  and  nation,  compared  with 
the  excitement  which  preceded  and  followed.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  calm  was  effectually  broken  when  iu  1871 
Butler  sought  the  Republican  uomiuation  for  governor. 
He  had  kept  himself  well  before  the  country  as  a  re8tle88 
agitator.  His  sources  of  popular  strength  were  many. 
The  ignorant  were  captivated  by  promises  large  and 
vague ;  the  devotees  of  special  reforms  were  caught  by 
fair  words, —  cheap  currency  which  the  utterer  never 
dreamed  of  redeeming.  He  won  largely,  too,  from  among 
that  great  mass  of  well-disposed  men  who  lack  the  in- 
telligence to  comprehend  abstract  questions,  or  to  read 
character  closely,  and  whose  imagination  is  impressed  by 
ft  man  of  vivid  aud  striking  personality.  In  his  persoual 
relations  he  showed  many  agreeable  aud  winning  quali- 
ties. He  was  wann-blooded,  audacious,  quick-witted, 
capable  of  generosity  and  of  stanch  friendship.  He 
stimulated  a  perpetual  curiosity  as  to  what  he  would 
do  next.  The  crowd  are  drawu  to  a  man  who  makes 
politics  as  entertaining  as  a  play.  Many  Americans  find 
in  politics  the  amusement  and  stimulus  which  other 
peoples  find  in  theaters  and  beer-gardens.  They  crave 
excitement  and  dramatic  interest  in  their  politics;  and 
when  there  is  no  great  question  like  that  of  slavery 
and  war,  they  are  attracted  by  a  sensational  performer 
like  Butler;   he  amuses   them   aud  finally  wins  them. 
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Besides  this  multitude,  ho  found  in  almost  every  com- 
munity men  with  some  capacity  for  mauagement  or 
leadership,  whom  he  could  secare  as  bis  Ueuteuauts,  to 
receive  his  whispered  orders,  carry  out  his  plana,  and 
share  the  glory  and  spoils  of  his  victory.  It  is  by  a  not 
wholly  ignoble  feeling  that  mein  like  a  master  in  some 
Buoh  way  as  a  dog  does, —  somebody  to  obey,  to  believe 
in,  to  follow  through  thick  and  thin.  By  finding  out  and 
organizing  such  personal  followers,  Butler  won  much  of 
bis  success.  But  the  agency  which  was  indispensable  to 
his  victories  was  the  support  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
great  party  organizations,  Wh<n  he  had  once,  by  what- 
ever means,  become  the  "  regular  candidate,"  thousands 
who  personally  disliked  him  fell  dutifully  into  line.  It 
was  as  the  regular  Republican  candidate  that  he  won  all 
his  elections  to  Congress;  it  was  as  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic candidate  that  lie  at  last  —  beyond  the  period  of 
oiir  story — became  governor. 

His  advance  upon  the  governorship  in  1871  awoke  an 
opposition  among  the  Republican  party  such  as  he  had 
not  before  encountered.  The  campaign  which  ended  in 
the  convention  in  September  was  sharply  fought.  The 
long  tolerance  given  to  Butler  by  the  party  leaders  had 
weakened  their  hands  when  they  at  last  turned  against 
him.  A  good  specimen  of  his  methods  of  work  was 
given  in  Springfield.  When  the  Republicans  of  the 
city  held  their  caucus  to  choose  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention, Butler  was  on  the  ground  and  organized  his 
forces  during  the  day.  At  the  caucus  in  the  City  Hall, 
his  partisans  gaiued  the  control  by  high-handed  aud 
irregular  methods;  there  was  great  tumult;  the  use  of 
the  checklist  as  a  protection  against  fraud  was  voted, 
but  was  almost  ignored;  although  twelve  hundred  votes 
were  cast,  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  names  were 
diecked ;  and  in  the  majority  by  which  Butler  delegates 
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were  elected  there  were  hundreds  of  votes  cast  by  Demo- 
crats. In  other  towns  there  were  Bimilar  scenes  and  a 
Bimilar  result. 

Mr.  Bowles  returned  from  a  summer  in  Europe  to  take 
the  helm  of  the  Republican.  Under  his  control,  the  tone 
of  the  paper  was  energetic  and  denunciatory,  but  never 
beyond  the  limits  of  fair  warfare.  Among  the  most 
serviceable  opponents  of  Butler  at  this  time  was  "  War- 
rington." Mr.  Bowles  wtis  active  in  rallying  the  party 
chiefs  to  the  fight.  He  drew  from  Mr.  Dawes,  on  his 
way  home  from  the  West,  a  telegram  saying  that  But- 
ler's success  would  be  a  national  calamity  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  state.  The  R^ublican  published  this  statement, 
September  21 : 

"We  have  seen  Benator  Sumner  and  Senator  Wilson  peiv 
Bonally,  and  are  authorized  to  say  that  they  deeply  regret  and 
deplore  the  extraordinary  canvass  wliioh  General  Butler  has 
precipitated  on  the  eommnnwealth,  and  egpecially  the  attacks 
which  he  has  volunteered  aguinst  the  existing  state  govenmient 
and  the  Republican  party  of  Massachusetts.  In  their  opinion 
his  nomination  as  governor  would  be  hostile  to  the  beat  inter- 
ests of  the  commonwealth  and  of  the  Repubhcan  party." 

Among  the  foremost  workers  for  Butler  were  such 
leading  Federal  officials  as  United  States  Marshal  Usher 
and  Collector  Russell.  When  the  convention  met  at 
Worcester,  September  27,  the  anti-Butler  forces  had 
united  upon  William  B.  Washburn  of  Greenfield,  Gov- 
ernor Claflin  having  declined  a  renomination.  Among 
their  leaders  were  the  Hoar  brothers,  Dawes,  Rice,  Wlit- 
tier,  and  "  Warrington."  George  P.  Hoar  presided ;  Gen- 
eral Butler  led  his  own  forces  in  the  convention  j  Mr. 
Dawes  led  tbe  opposition.  The  ballot  gave  643  votes  for 
Washburn  and  464  for  Butler,  It  was  a  victory,  bnt  a 
victory  ominous  for  the  future. 
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At  the  election  in  November,  Washburn  had  27,000 
more  votes  than  his  Democratic  opponent,  John  Qnincy 
Adams.  The  Republicans  carried  New  York  by  30,000 
majority,  and  that  result  completed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Tweed  rule  in  state  and  city.  The  revolt  of  the  i)eople 
against  Tweed  and  Tammany  began  in  the  summer  before, 
when  the  Times  made  its  detailed  disclosures  of  the  ring's 
robberies, —  perhaps  the  greatest  single  service  to  the  pub- 
lic ever  rendered  by  an  American  newspaper.  The  course 
of  national  politics  requires  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Grant's  First  AoMuasTRATioN. 

"  TT  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times ;  itw 

I  the  Age  of  wisdom,  it  was  tiie  a^  of  fooUshneBs ;  it  was 
the  season  of  light,  it  was  the  season  of  darkness ; 

going  direct  1«  heaven,  we  were  all  going  direct  the  other  way." 

To  Bome  Bitch  characterization  as  Dickens  applies  to 
another  period  may  the  student  be  impelled  who  shall 
hereafter  read  the  various  utterances  when  Grant's  first 
administration  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It  is  easy  wisdom 
even  at  the  distance  of  a  dozen  years  to  see  that  the  sit- 
uation was  neither  so  very  good  nor  so  very  bad  as  it 
appeared  to  most  of  the  aetoi-s  and  contestants. 

The  nation  was  adapting  itself  to  a  change  in  its  po- 
litical conditions,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  required 
a  long  time  for  the  mass  of  citizens  to  comprehend, 
General  Grant  was  called  to  the  head  of  affairs  jnet 
as  the  transition  period  was  setting  in.  It  would  have 
required  statesmanship  of  a  high  order  to  compre- 
hend and  guide  the  many  conflicting  elements  of  the  old 
and  new.  Of  bis  capacity  for  civil  government  almost 
nothing  was  known,  but  much  was  hoped.  In  the  qual- 
ities he  had  shown  in  the  war, — the  power  to  direct  vast 
material  forces,  the  wisdom  in  selecting  his  lieutenanta, 
the  unerring  instinct  for  the  end  to  be  sought,  and  the 
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inflexible  resolution  in  pursning  it, —  in  these,  togetiier 
with  his  magnsQimity  in  victory,  his  freedom  from  false 
ambition,  and  the  modesty  and  simplicity  with  which  he 
had  horue  his  honors, — there  seemed  to  be  sueh  qnalifica- 
tions  for  the  presidential  office  as  might  make  good  his 
laok  of  civil  experience.  It  must  be  accounted  bis  mis- 
fortuue  that  he  was  calltd — not  by  his  own  seeking — 
to  occupy  for  eight  years  a  most  conspicuous  position 
for  which  he  proved  to  be  qualified  neither  by  endow- 
ment nor  by  training.  It  was  under  the  later  ordeal  of 
misfortune  and  suffering  that  he  won  back  his  place 
in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  His  fame  will  rest 
Bcarcely  at  all  on  his  political  career.  He  will  be  honored 
because  his  generalship  saved  the  nation's  life,  and  be- 
cause ho  was  a  type  of  the  soldierly  virtues, —  obedience, 
courage,  aud  will. 

He  undertook  the  greatest  business  in  the  country,  the 
Presidency,  without  having  served  any  apprenticeship  in 
civil  a4lministration  or  legislation.  He  was  not  only 
withcnit  experience  and  without  study  in  the  art  of  civil 
government  i  he  had  laeked  that  taste  for  politics  which 
seemB  the  birthright  of  every  American.  After  his  West 
Point  education  and  a  brief  military  service,  he  retired 
to  private  life,  so  indifferent  to  publto  interests  that  it 
was  said  that,  dnring  all  the  great  years  which  led  np  to 
the  war,  he  did  not  even  vote,  except  to  cast  a  ballot  for 
Buchanan  because  he  disliked  Fremont.  The  war  had 
trained  him  in  soldiership,  but  in  nothing  else.  No  man, 
nnlcsH  it  was  General  Taylor,  ever  came  to  the  Presidency 
BO  nnacquaJnted  with  the  whole  theory  of  our  political 
system.  Mr,  Scburz'a  remark  upon  him  in  1872  was  a 
justifiable  one;  "I  doubt  if  it  Las  ever  been  quite  clear 
I  to  his  own  mind  what  the  Presidency  means  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government,"  On  all  subjects  which  he  under- 
Btond,  his  mind  acted  with  clearness  and  force.  Whenever 
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as  President  he  had  to  deal  with  a  special  topic  on 
which  he  had  knowledge,  and  was  without  personal  bias, 
he  often  handled  it  adniirabiy.  But  his  iterance  vt  the 
broad  theory  and  art  of  statesmanship  left  him  very 
much  at  the  nierey  of  his  advisers,  and  the  sagacitry 
with  which  he  had  chosen  his  8ubordinat«s  in  the  field 
deserted  him  in  the  cabinet.  In  the  Presidency,  as  in 
the  war,  he  showed  a  tenacious,  dogged  will,  and  a  ceir- 
tain  massive  force,  which  carried  him  far  toward  his 
ends.  Morally,  there  was  in  him  an  honesty  and  trust- 
worthiness whiiih  the  people  always  recognized  and 
respected.  Through  the  whole  of  his  military  career  he 
had  shown  the  kind  of  self-abnegation  which  is  inoul- 
cated  by  the  soldier's  idea!  and  the  soldier's  training. 
He  obeyed  orders  and  did  his  duty  just  as  faithfully 
when  he  was  ignored  or  overruled  as  when  he  was  in 
supreme  command.  In  assuming  the  Presidency,  ha 
entered  a  sphere  with  whose  ideals  and  traditions  he  was 
wholly  unfamiliar.  He  was  assiduously  courted  by  men 
who  taught  him  to  look  upon  the  Presidency  as  a  reward 
which  he  had  earned  by  his  services,  and  of  which  he 
was  to  use  the  powers  and  emoluments  according  to  his 
personal  pleasure.  He  was  betrayed  into  a  habitual  ego- 
tism of  thought  and  action  which  clouded  the  modesty 
and  simplicity  of  his  earlier  character.  He  often  seemed 
to  look  on  the  Presidency  as  a  reward  bestowed  for  his 
personal  merits  and  services,  and  which  he  might  use  to 
reward  his  friends  and  punish  his  enemies. 

His  first  act  as  President  gave  evidence  of  a  purpose 
to  act  independently,  but  also  of  want  of  acquaintance 
with  political  usage.  While  he  was  choosing  his  cabinet, 
he  maintained  an  entire  secrecy  and  an  abstinence  from 
the  usual  consultations  with  the  party  chiefs,  which 
rather  pleased  the  popular  feeling,  weary  of  cabals  and 
intrigues.    But  when  he  announced  his  cabinet  appoint- 


mentB,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  guided  by  persoiml 
fancy  rather  than  an  intelligent  political  principle.  For 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-,  he  named  A.  T.  Stewart,  a 
man  who  had  been  wholly  unconnected  with  public  life, 
and  was  known  only  as  the  most  sncceBsfiil  of  New  York 
merchants;  a  man,  too,  who  was  at  once  known  to  be 
legally  ineligible  to  the  place,  on  accnnnt  of  his  occnpa- 
tiiim  in  commerce.  On  learning  this,  the  President  asked 
Congress  to  exempt  Mr.  Stewart  from  the  statute, —  an 
illustration  that  he  had  scarcely  learned  that  ours  is  "  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men."  He  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  the  nomination.  To  the  Secretaryship  of 
State  he  appointed  Mr.  E,  B.  Washbiime,  of  Illinois,  his 
personal  friend  and  an  able  man,  but  to  whom  he  gave  the 
place  purely  as  a  compliment,  to  be  instantly  exchanged 
for  tlie  French  mission.  As  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he 
named  a  rieh  Philadelpliian  without  qualification  for  the 
position,  who  received  it  with  surprise,  and  before  long 
resigned  it.  Of  the  other  cabinet  offices,  some  were  well 
filled  at  the  start;  in  others,  original  mistakes  were  re- 
paired; and  during  his  first  administration  the  Presi- 
dent's official  council,  while  here  and  there  very  weak, 
was  on  the  whole  of  respectable  character,  Hamilton 
Fish  was  an  excellent  Secretary  of  State ;  Mr,  Bout- 
Well  in  the  Treasury  was  an  energetic  rather  than  a 
irise  financier;  Judge  Hoar  was  a  capable  Attorney-gen- 
eral; and  Mr.  Cox  in  the  Interior  Department  showed 
*'  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  reform  " —  a  phrase  coined 
in  another  application  by  Mr,  Dawes — so  long  as  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  position.  Mr.  Robeson  administered 
the  Navy  Department  with  acandalona  extravagance; 
General  Belknap,  a  special  friend  of  the  President,  was 
%t  the  head  of  the  War  Department ;  and  Mr.  Creswell, 
of  Maryland,  was  Postmaster- general.  The  President's 
'Qiiuor  appointments  were  a  mixture  of  good,  bad,  and 
Vol.  II.— 8 
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indififereut.  On  the  whole,  the  executive  bnsmess  of  the 
government  was  fairly  well  adininistered,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  former  adiuuiistratioas. 

The  result  of  President  Grant's  initial  attempt  at  ex- 
treme independence  of  ftctioa  taught  him  that  his  new 
position  was  at  the  center  of  an  extremely  complicated 
machine,  and  that  ha  must  rely  largely  on  those  who 
were  already  familiar  with  its  workings.  He  accepted 
the  lesson  promptly.  He  was  too  little  acquainted  with 
puVdic  life  and  politicians  to  choose  his  advisers  very 
wisely,  but  about  him  were  a  large  group  of  men  who 
had  come  to  the  front  during  the  eight  years  of  Repub- 
lican ascendency.  In  taking  his  couucCors  and  his 
instruments  from  the  prominent  party  chiefs,  he  could 
not  well  miss  getting  some  shrewd  heads  and  strong 
bauds.  But  when  he  had  chosen  bis  ministers  and  his 
chief  subordinates,  his  personal  contribution  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  conntiy  was  almost  at  an  end,  save  on 
rare  occasions.  His  weaknesses  were  fostered  by  advisers 
who  in  fawning  on  him  served  their  own  ends.  He  was 
strong  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  a  faithful  friend  and  a 
stanch  foe.  But  often  his  friends  were  badly  chosen. 
He  became  intolerant  of  personal  oppositiou ;  his  tastes 
did  not  attract  him  to  men  on  the  ground  of  high  aims 
or  generous  culture  j  he  was  accessible  to  flatterers  and 
parasites.  He  had  some  friends  of  a  far  higher  class, 
irreproachable,  lite  Senator  Edmunds  and  Judge  Hoar ; 
but  in  the  long  run  it  was  the  coarse  sort  that  inflaenoed 
him.  To  offer  him  a  direct  bribe  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous, bnt  he  saw  no  reason  against  his  receiving  gifts, 
or  liking  and  favoring  the  givers.  So  long  as  he  did  not 
knowingly  put  knavery  or  rank  incompetence  into  office, 
it  was  sufficient  reason  for  an  appointment  that  the 
appointee  was  his  relative  or  his  friend.  In  the  large 
matters  of  government  he  followed  with  small  questioa 


[  the  advice  of  the  congressmen  or  offloiaU  who  had  won 
I  his  liking.  Thus  it  came  about  that  be  was  very  nmoh 
Tinder  the  influence,  in  minor  matters,  of  a  little  clique 
of  inferior  military  officers  who  were  Lis  companions  at 
the  Wtite  House,  and  in  large  affairs  of  a  knot  of  sena- 
torial chiefs  of  tlie  Republican  party.  In  Grant's  first 
administration,  the  control  of  the  party  came  to  lie 
largely  with  a  few  senators,  conspicuous  among  whom 
were  Morton,  Conkling,  Carpenter,  Sherman,  Cameron, 
Zaehariah  Chandler,  and  Edmunds.  It  was  by  these  men 
and  their  congressional  associates  that  broad  questions 
of  government  were  mostly  controlled.  The  executive 
departments  were  administered  by  their  respective  chiefs 
almost  without  interference  or  influence  from  the  PrcBi- 
dent,  save  when  the  personal  interests  of  his  friends  or 
allies  were  concerned.  Upon  the  whole,  his  services  as 
President,  in  his  first  term,  were  characterized  with  as 
much  fairness  as  ait  epigram  allows,  when  the  Kepublican 
■  said  of  him  (November  24,  1871),  "He  has  sat  by  and 
[  seen  the  country  tolerably  well  gt)vemed," 

The  first  two  years  of  his  administration  were  on  the 
whole  a  period  of  trauqnilUty  and  content.     To  the  tur- 
moils andalarmsof  Johnson's  presidency  there  succeeded 
B  time  of  stability  and  peace,    Th*  formal  reconstruction 
of  the  South  was  completed  by  the  admissioa  to  Con- 
gress, in  the  first  months  of  1870,  of  the  representatives 
of   Virginia,    Mississippi,    Texas,    and    Georgia.      The 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  forbidding  exclusion  from  the 
suffrage  on  the  ground  of  race,  received  the  two  assents 
wanting  for  its  ratification  from  the  Republican  legis- 
L  latures  of  Texas  and  Mississippi.    Except  in  the  South  it 
I  was  a  time  of  general  prosperity.     Interest  was  in  con- 
luderable  degree  transferred  from  Washington  to  state 
land  local   affairs.    In  comparison   with   the  preceding 
tperiod,   there  had  set  in   an  intermission  of  the  over. 
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shadowing  importance  of  national  politics.  Grant's  pithy 
saying,  "  Let  us  have  peafle,"  expressed  the  popular  feel- 
ing, Bnd  the  desire  seemed  to  have  found  fidfillment. 

To  most  minds,  so  lately  excited  by  the  danger  of 
national  dismemberment,  such  evils  and  corruptions  as 
now  existed  seemed  rather  triviaL  But  while  the  country 
hod  been  absorbed  and  convulsed  by  the  qnestioDs  of 
slavery  and  war,  the  general  methods  of  public  business 
had  suffered  a  great  deal  of  neglect.  The  beginning  of 
Grant's  administration  brought  into  sharp  relief  a  long- 
ripening  mischief —  the  apportioning  of  appointments  by 
the  executive  among  the  party  congressmen  as  patron- 
age to  be  distributed  by  favor  among  their  constituents. 
The  partisan  civil-service  system  dated  back  to  Jackson; 
the  reference  of  minor  appointments  to  the  local  con- 
gressmen had  become  systematic  under  Lincoln;  and 
Grant  only  followed  established  precedent; — practically 
he  had  no  alternative.  But  the  result  in  the  characterof 
many  of  his  appointments  disappointed  the  unreasonably 
high  expectations  with  which  the  country  was  watching 
him.  The  Republican  referred  this  disappointment  to  its 
true  cause,  May  8,  1869 : 

"  The  fault  of  these  appointments  has  been  in  the  vimans  and 
absurd  rule  which  makes  them  the  gift  of  congressmen  to  their 
constituents  —  for  thia  ia  really  what  the  congressional  disposal 
of  patronage  amounts  to." 

From  this  time  dates  a  growing  effort  for  a  radical 
reform  in  the  system  of  appointments — a  movement 
which  never  aroused  mueh  popular  enthusiasm,  but 
steadily  enlisted  the  best  intelligence  of  the  country,  as 
the  patronage  system  was  more  and  more  seen  to  be  the 
worst  obstacle  to  all  political  advance.  The  principle  on 
which  the  reformers  agreed  was  that  the  test  for  all 
appointments,  save  those  by  which  the  general  policy 
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of  the  government  was  molded,  should  be  character  and 
capacity,  without  regard  to  party  affiliations.  The  re- 
Bource  to  this  end  whieh  foond  most  favor  was  a  system 
of  compptitive  examinations.  Mr.  Jenekes,  of  Rhode 
Ishmd,  was  the  pioneer  io  Congress  of  this  reform,  but 
Congress  gave  it  the  cold  shoulder.  A  commission  was 
indeed  appointed  to  provide  some  measure  of  reform. 
Mr.  O.  W.  Curtis  was  placed  at  its  head  by  the  President, 
and  a  set  of  rules  was  reported,  looking  to  appointment 
and  promotion  by  merit  in  a  large  class  of  offices.  The 
report  received  the  President's  approval,  and  the  rules 
were  theoretically  pnt  in  foree.  But  their  *'  suspension  " 
was  almost  immediateJy  announced — a  suspension  which 
proved  as  finalasthatoftbe  hangman.  Congress  showed 
its  hostility  to  the  plan  by  grudging  or  refusing  the 
appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission.  The 
President  expressed  himself  as  friendly  to  the  reform, 
and  the  profession  doubtless  was  sincere.  But  his  inter- 
est was  not  deep  or  intelligent  enough  to  sustain  him 
against  the  wishes  of  the  men  about  him,  who  were 
prompt  and  effective  in  their  resistance  to  reforms  which 
cut  at  the  root  of  their  power  and  profits. 

The  great  and  growing  vice  of  Grant's  administration 
was  that  he  was  controlled  by  his  personal  likes  and  dis- 
likes on  every  question  which  touched  his  friends  or  his 
enemies.  The  mischief  of  this  increased  as  the  bond 
strengthened  between  him  and  a  set  of  ambitious  and 
intriguing  politicians  in  Congress,  and  adventurers 
worked  themselves  into  his  confidence,  while  among  some 
of  the  purest  and  wisest  of  the  party  leaders  there  were 
signs  of  alienation  or  opposition. 

Id  one  respect,  criticism  from  its  friends  gauied  credit, 
if  not  for  the  Administration,  yet  for  the  party.  In  the 
congressional  session  of  1869-70,  the  appropriations  asked 
for  the  ensuing  year  by  the  departments  amounted  to 
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$330,000,000.  Theae  figures,  $30,000,000  more  than  in  tlie 
last  year  of  Johnson's  admiuistration,  came  as  a  surprise 
and  disappoiutmeut  to  the  eoontry.  Mr.  Daves  was 
obairmaa  of  the  House  Committee  oq  Appropriations, — 
Mr.  Blaiue  having  "been  chosen  over  him  to  the  speaker- 
ship, vacated  by  Vice-President  Colfax.  On  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  estimates,  Mr.  Dawes  attacked  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  January  Ifi,  as  ejtc*ssive,  and  pledged 
his  committee  to  cut  them  down  below  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  Republican,  which  had  declared  the 
first  question  at  Washington  to  be  that  of  economy,  wi 
delighted  at  so  vigorous  a  stroke  by  its  home  member. 

"It  is  the  boldest  demonstration  Against  narrow-minded 
parti saQsIiip  almost  ever  made  in  Congress,  and  a  token  of 
the  increasing  independenoe  of  the  men  of  real  character 
and  abihty  in  public  life.  Anybody  can  denounce  the  sina  of 
our  enemies.  There  will  bo  plenty  of  that  done-  It  is  n 
important  that  the  offenses  of  our  friends  should  be  laid  bare, 
that  the  dangers  which  they  threaten  should  be  eiposed, — even 
that  capital  should  be  furnished  to  onr  opponents  to  carry  on 
the  warfure  against  ourselves, — that  we  may  be  incited  and 
driven  to  purify  our  aetiom,  reform  our  evils,  and  strengthea 
our  Botda." 

Mr.  Dawes  lost  all  favor  at  the  White  Honse,  aod 
Butler  seized  the  occasion  to  assail  him  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  the  House  followed  the  lead  of 
Dawes  and  of  General  Schenck.  Tho  end  of  the  session 
showed  a  reduction  in  the  taxes  and  tariff  of  from  seventy 
to  eighty  millions.  Throughout  this  administration  Mr. 
Dawes  stood  in  the  House  as  the  champion  of  econo 
It  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  him  that  so  good  A 
financial  record  could  be  shown  in  the  country  in  1872,— 
a  record  which  helped  to  inspire  that  confidence  of  the 
moneyed  interest  which  greatly  contributed  to  Grant's 
reflection. 
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The  third  year  of  Grant's  presidency,  1871,  waa  in 
many  respects  a  critical  one.     It  was  marked  by  the  most 
emuient  snceesa  of  Ms  first  administration  —  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,    The  Civil  War  had  left  in  the  victors 
a  sense  of  injnry  at  the  hands  of  England.     The  sub- 
l  staotial  wrong  alleged  was  that  vessels  designed  for 
I  Confederate  cruisers  had  been  allowed  to  sail  from  Eng- 
lish ports,  contrary  to  the  obligations  of  international 
law  and  against  the  protests  of  the  American  minister. 
Back  of  this  complaint  lay  a  feeling  that  the  government 
and  the  ruling  class  of  England  hod  been  friendly  at 
beart  to  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  had  expressed 
I  that  disposition  by  hastening  within  the  first  month  of 
I- the  war  to  recognize  it  as  a  belligerent  power,  as  well  as 
J  by  various  subsequent  acts.    The  moral  grievance  of  the 
I  ^orth  was  that  the  mother  country,  or  at  least  its  gov- 
\  erning  class,  had  failed  to  sympathize  with  its  struggle 
[  for  national  life  and  for  universal  liberty.     As  to  the 
I  material  complaint,  the  EngUsh  answer  was  that  the  gov- 
,  emmcnt  had  cjcereised  a  reasonable  vigilance  toward  the 
I  easpected  vessels ;  and  as  to  the  question  of  sympathies, 
'  it  was  urged  that  the  American  government  had  for  a 
I  long  time  carefiUly  disclaimed  waging  a  war  for  eman- 
cipation, while  the  South's  watchword  of  independence 
appealed  not  unnaturally  to  a  nation  generally  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  all  rebels  except  its  own. 
The  unsettled  "  Alabama  claims  "  —  so  called  from  the 
I  most  famous  of  the  cruisers,  whose  destruction  at  last  in 
[  fair  fight  by  the  "  Kearsarge  "  was  to  the  North  one  of 
L  the  most  joyful  incidents  of  the  war  —  remained  a  focus 
l^or  whatever  ill  feeling  existed  between  the  two  peoples. 
I  There  was  a  manifest  disposition  in  the  United  States,  in 
e  no  settlement  could  be  obtained,  to  await  an  oppor- 
Itnnity  for  reprisals  when  England  slionld  next  be  engaged 
]  in  a  war.     Early  in  1868,  Gladstone,  Bright,  Foster,  and 
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Sbaw-Leffevre  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favor 
of  an  amiRB.)>le  arbitration  npon  the  claimK.  Aboat  this 
time  Mr,  Ailoms  retired  l)y  his  own  desire  from  the  Eng- 
f  liiih  mimion,  and  was  succeeded  by  Reverdy  Johnson,  of 
.  Maryland,  an  emintrnt  l&wj'er.  Mr.  Johnson  met  with  s 
most  friendly  reception,  and  early  in  1869  he  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  Li>rd  Clarendon,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Gladstone  minietry.  This  treaty  provided  that  all  claims 
against  either  country  hy  citizens  of  the  other  since  1853 
should  be  referred  to  a  commission, of  which  two  mem- 
bers were  to  be  appointed  by  each  government,  and  the 
(our  Wf  re  to  agree  on  a  fifth  as  umpire,  or  to  refer  mooted 
qaestiona  to  the  head  of  a  friendly  8tat«.  The  treaty 
was  scarcely  judged  on  its  own  merits  in  the  United 
Htutes.  The  warmth  uf  Mr.  Johnson's  social  relations  in 
England,  extending  to  the  class  whii^h  had  l>eeD  most 
unfriendly  to  this  country,  had  roused  hostility  to  him  at 
home.  His  record  as  a  Democrat,  though  a  conservative 
one,  and  his  relation  to  the  hated  administration  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  told  against  his  work ;  and  the  treaty 
was  speedily  and  almost  scornfully  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

Early  in  1871,  the  whole  qnestion  was  taken  in  hand 
by  the  ulmi  lustrations  of  Grant  and  of  Gladstone.  It 
was  treated  on  both  sides  witli  directness,  frankness,  and 
friendliness.  The  preliminary  negotiation  had  almost 
the  brevity  of  a  conversation.  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
British  minister  at  Washington,  proposed  to  Seoretatj' 
tlsh,  on  behalf  of  Lord  Granville,  that  certain  unsettled 
questions  as  to  the  Canadian  fisheries  and  the  North- 
western boundary  be  referred  to  a  joint  commission.  Mr. 
Pisli  promptly  replied  that  the  President  approved,  on 
otiudition  that  the  same  commission  act  on  the  Alabama 
olaims,  Granville  rejoined  through  Thornton :  Very 
good,  provided  that  sundry  claims  of  British  subjects  for 
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losses  during  the  war  shall  also  lie  considered.  This 
Ur.  Fish  accepted ;  and,  thanks  to  the  ocean  cable, 
the  whole  negotiation  had  been  accomplished  in  eight 
days. 

As  commissioDere  the  President  nominated  Secretary 
Fish,  General  Schenek, —  under  appointment  as  minister 
to  England, — Justice  Nelson  of  the  Supreme  Court,  E.  R. 
Hoar,  and  George  H.  Williams.  The  English  commis- 
sioners  were ;  Earl  de  Grey,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  Sir  John  A.  McDonald  for  the  Canadians, 
and  Montague  Bernard.  They  met  in  Washington  and 
discussed  fur  two  months  the  various  points  in  dispute. 
Naturally  the  two  parties  failed  to  agree  as  to  the  merits 
of  almost  every  topic,  and  they  framed  aceorditigly  a 
series  of  arbitrations.  The  fruit  of  their  labors  was  the 
Treaty  of  Washington.  It  referred  the  Alabama  claims 
to  a  commission  of  which  the  five  members  were  to  be 
named  respectively  by  the  chief  rulers  of  the  United 
6tat<-8,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Brazil. 
For  this  commission  three  rules  were  laid  down,  giving 
to  the  duties  of  neutrals  a  somewhat  more  stringent 
definition  than  had  been  generally  conceded.  The  war 
claims  of  British  subjects  were  referred  to  another 
board,  of  which  the  two  governments  were  to  name 
each  one  member,  and  these  to  agree  on  a  third.  A  sim- 
ilar board  weis  to  pass  on  the  question  of  compensation 
due  from  either  country,  as  a  balance  for  any  inequality 
in  the  fishery  rights  which  were  defined  by  articles  of  the 
treaty.  The  North-western  boundary  question  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  preamble  of 
toe  treaty  declared  that  the  Queen's  representatives  were 
authorized  "  to  express  in  a  friendly  spirit  the  regret  felt 
by  her  Majesty's  government  for  the  escape,  under  what- 
ever ciromnstances,  of  tlie  "  Alabama  "  and  other  vessels 
from  British  ports  and  for  the  depredations  committed 


ntifiestiDa was  iftj- to  twrfre.  WbeaimaeB 
tiie  Oenerm  bribmial  awanfcJ  Ua^OIMXH)  to  the  Uai 
States,  the  Eb^ish  peofd«  ««r«  chafed,  as  the  loso-  t 
&  lawgoit  ^nenJIy  is,  Bmd  the  ninlnliwii  ntinistry  |aob> 
abiy  lost  some  sD|^K»teT&  Ths  i>iiiiiii«ii  goTcmment 
marrvxl  iu  work  hj  potting  forward  a  demand  that  the 
tribunal  should  ooasider  the  qoestioa  of  tmUnei  damages, 
incliuliQg  the  inerease  of  insoranee  rates,  the  expense  of 
parsuing  the  croisera,  and  the  ^xdongation  of  the  war, — 
a  claim  whicli  might  amount  to  hundreds  of  millioBs, 
and  irbich  the  British  government  justly  repadiati^l  as 
wholly  ontside  of  the  intent  of  the  treaty.  There  was  s 
momentary  blaze  of  passion  tia  both  sides  of  the  water, 
and  the  whole  arbitration  seemed  in  jeopardy, —  bat  the 
commi^on  on  its  first  ssscmbhng  promptly  and  nnani- 
mtnuly  excluded  the  indirect  claims.  On  the  whole,  the 
treaty  was  nobly  carried  through ;  and  each  government 
acted  as  tlie  worthy  representative  of  a  great  people 
which  at  htmrt  desired  jnstice  and  peace.  The  war  which 
ended  slavery  had  a  fit  supplement  in  a  transaction  which 
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i  the  way  toward  the  abolition  in  some  future  age  of 

e  other  great  survival  of  barbarism. 

The  domestic  situation  was  far  less  satisfactory.  The 
seeds  of  mischief  in  the  South  were  ripening  into  haj^est. 
For  a  year  or  two  following  their  re-admission,  the  lately 
rebellious  states  lay  exhausted,  passive,  and  almost  dumb. 
Then  their  various  troubles  forced  themselves  a^oin  on 
pnblio  attention.  These  communities  had  been  by  the 
congressional  re-adjustmeut  placed  in  a  condition  of 
unstable  equilibrium.  The  servile  and  ignorant  class 
was  at  the  top,  the  intelligent  and  master  class  at  the 
bottom.  In  giving  the  suffrage  to  the  entire  mass  of  freed- 
men  a  dangerous  step  had  been  taken,  but  under  a  strong 
pressure, —  the  obvious  nnwillingneas  of  the  whites  to 
recognize  the  civil  manhood  of  their  enfranchised  slaves. 
An  equally  injurious  mistake  was  the  exclusion  from 
office  of  the  entire  class  of  accustomed  leaders.  It  was 
estimated  before  the  partial  amnesty  of  1872,  that  160,000 
were  thus  excluded ;  men  who  had  held  office  before  the 
WOT  violated  their  ofBcial  oath  of  allegiance  in  joining  the 
rebellion, —  an  inevitable  incident  of  every  revolution, — 
and  who  were  the  trusted  leaders  of  their  commumtdes. 
The  logical  sequel  of  those  measures  was  the  building  up 
at  the  South,  under  the  inspiration  and  control  of  the 
Republican  leaders  at  Woshingtou,  of  a  party  supposed 
to  reproBcnt  the  interests  of  loyalty  and  freedom,  con- 
Bisting  of  the  entire  body  of  freednien,  and  the  few  native 
whites  and  Northern  immigrants  who  made  common 
cause  with  them.  The  honors  and  emohiraents  of  the 
Federal  offices,  and  the  open  favor  of  the  resistless  Fed- 
eral government,  gave  prestige  and  temporary  success  to 
the  Southern  Republican  party.  For  a  few  years  it 
had  control  of  most  of  the  state  governments.  Among 
its  members  and  leaders  were  honorable  and  able  men ; 
among  its  deeds  were  some  genuine  public  services.    But 
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thii  general  rule  of  a  party  which  in  its  rank  an( 
flle  was  deiiivly  ignorant,  and  in  its  leadership  largel] 
alien  and  largwly  comipt,  was  of  necessity  a  rule  o 
ignorancw  niid  ixtmiption.  Roinoos  taxes  were  levieilf 
public  moQey  was  etolen;  pnblic  interests  were  ne^ 
Iwted.  South  Carolina,  having  relatively  the  largest 
tdank  population,  bore  the  heaviest  load  of  mismanage- 
ment and  humiliation.  The  stat«  of  Calbonn,  the  sei 
once  of  the  proudest  and  most  lirilliaut  aristocracy, 
)tnw  it«  laws  vnaetod  by  its  former  slaves,  its  treasuiy 
plundered  by  Northern  adventurers,  its  industry  pan^ 
lyited  by  over- taxation.  It  had  a  go^-emor,  Moaea,  who 
in  later  yoarti  got  lumB<>lf  into  a  Jllassaohnsetts  prison  f* 
obtaining  unmey  under  false  pretenses.  The  sitnatif 
was  unnatural  and  could  not  long  continue.   Open 

<  was  imjiossible.  In  some  qnarters  relief  and 
vengo  were  sought  through  secret  organizations  designed 
to  t<'rroriB«  tlio  negroe*.  There  were  midnight  riding^ 
cruel  abuse  of  the  blacks  and  their  friends,  whippings, 
and  mnrdera.  Slave  society  had  developed  a  low  and 
brutal  class  of  whites.  There  were  some  who  foood 
outlet  for  an  instinctive  savagery  in  terrorising  the 
negroes.  The  spirit  of  caste  was  shown  at  its  worst  by 
the  odium  tlirown  upon  the  Northern  school-teachers 
among  the  blacks,  although  many  of  them  were  among 
the  best  men  and  women  of  the  nation.  But  what  won 
connivanee  and  something  of  complicity  from  the  higher 
classes  in  the  abuse  of  the  blacks  and  their  friends,  was 
the  desire  to  weaken  by  intimidation  a  political  power 
felt  to  be  alike  burdensome  and  humiliating. 

There  had  not  been  wanting  voices  at  the  Korth  to 
give  early  warning  against  the  errors  which  produced 
these  complications.  On  the  day  after  the  announcement 
of  Lee's  surrender,  Mr.  Greeley  in  the  Tribune  spoke 
powerful  words,  both  wise  and  generous,  for  amnesty 
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oniversal  and  complete.  Governor  Andrew,  in  liis 
valedictory  address,  January  1,  1866,  declared  that  uni- 
versal amnesty  was  the  true  coarse.  "  The  capacity  of 
leadership,"  he  said,  "is  a  gift,  not  a  device.  Those 
whose  courage,  talents,  and  will  eutitle  them  to  lead, 
will  lead.  We  ought  to  demand  and  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  strongest  and  ablest  minds,  and  the  natural 
leaders  of  opinion  in  the  South.  If  we  cannot  gain  their 
support  of  the  just  measures  needful  fur  the  work  of 
safe  reorganization,  reorganization  will  he  delusive  and 
full  of  dangers."  The  RepHblican  had  steadily  preached 
the  same  gospel  of  wisdom  and  magnanimity.  Even  in 
Usee  of  disorders  and  outrages  at  the  South  (August 
10, 1868),  while  testifying  against  the  "  maduesa  of  reac- 
tionary appetite"  and  the  danger  which  would  attend  a 
Democratiu  victory  at  the  pending  election,  it  deprecated 
the  narrow  spirit  in  which  the  Republican  managers 
'   were  organizing  their  Southern  allies. 

"  The  Republieau  party  cannot  long  maintain  its  supremacy 

f  at  the  South  by  negro  votes  alone.    The  inatineta  of  Biibmisaion 

and  dependence  in  them  and  of  dominatinn  in  the  wUit«8,  are 

too  strong  to  permit  such  a  reversal  of  the  familiar  relations 

and  the  natnral  order.    The  slave-holding  element  has  learned 

to  combine,  I'onspire,  and  command,  in  the  h(?Bt  school  on  earth, 

L^d  they  will  certainly  coue  to  tbo  top.    Nor  is  it  desiiable 

■•^liat  Buch  a  state  of  things  should  be  continued." 

These  predictions  of  trouble  found  abundant  fulSU- 

[nient.    It  was  in  1871  that  Northern  attention  was  widely 

f fDQsed  to  the  atrocities  ascribed  to  the  Kuklux.    Ac- 

■^tordiug  to  one  account,   which    seems    authentic,   the 

>eiety  under  this  name  originated  in  Tennessee  in  1866 

1  a  club  of  young  men  who  at  flrst  aimed  only  at  amuse- 

neot ;  it  spread  by  a  sort  of  contagious  fascination  and 

liWdertook  a  kind  of  regulation  of  the  negroes  and  the 
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lower  class  of  whiti'S,  on  tbe  plea  of  puoishing  the  petty 
depredations  and  disorders  incideut  to  the  times.  It 
extuted  alarm  and  opposition;  ran  into  excesses;  was 
the  object  of  severe  Icg^islation  in  Tennesst*  under  Gov- 
ernor Brownlow;  and  was  formally  disbanded,  by  an 
order  from  its  chief  authority,  early  in  1869.  The  sab- 
sequent  irregularities  in  various  parts  of  the  South, 
according  to  this  account,  were  committed  by  men  who 
appropriated  the  Kuklux  name  and  some  of  its  ma- 
chinery of  terrorism.  The  broad  fact  is  that  there  were 
secret  organization  b,  which  exercised  intimidation  and 
violence  to  keep  in  eubordiuation  the  blacks,  who  iu  their 
new  freedom  often  gave  offense,  sometimes  by  their  lax 
notion  and  practice  as  to  rights  of  property,  sometimes 
by  their  political  action,  though  much  was  owing  to  tbe 
indignation  of  the  whites  at  any  assertion  of  negro 
equality. 

Congress  took  the  matter  in  hand;  passed  ri^roos 
laws;  investigated  and  brought  to  light  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil ;  gave  special  powers  to  the  President,  and 
authorized  him  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus.  This 
recourse  to  Federal  authority  drew  criticism  from  some 
Republicans,  but  it  was  generally  held  that  the  emergency 
called  for  sharp  remedies ;  and  the  remedies  prov^  not 
wholly  ineffective.  In  some  localities,  notably  in  Sonth 
Carolina,  a  check  was  given  to  the  outrages.  The  Pres- 
ident used  the  extraf^rdinary  powers  given  him  with  dis- 
cretion and  moderation.  To  his  action  in  this  respect, 
and  to  that  of  Congress,  the  Republican  gave  approval. 

But  the  causes  of  Southern  disorder  were  too  deep- 
rooted  to  be  exterminated  by  these  summary  methods, 
snd  as  to  the  other  ela.sg  of  wrongs,  the  plundering 
and  corruption  of  the  "carpetbag"  governments,  the 
Administration  and  the  congressional  Republicans  were 
wholly  passive.  They  were  worse  than  passive,  for  it  was 
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latronage  and  countenanco  from  WasMngtou  wliich  gave 
0  the  carpetbag  party  its  coherence  and  strength.  To 
keep  their  party  in  power  the  Northern  Republiean  lead- 
ers had  organized  for  themselves  an  ally  in  the  8outh  j 
when  their  partner  proved  vicious  and  disreputable,  they 
were  not  willing  to  disown  him.  It  was  against  this 
point  that  the  Republican  directed  its  severest  criticiani. 
It  said  in  April,  1871 : 

"  Of  all  the  mistakes  —  neither  few  nor  small  —  of  General 

Grant's  Administration,  the  grand  cardinal  mistake,  so  far  as 

the  fature  of  the  countr;  is  concerned,  has  been  hia  negleot  ia 

ftdo  anything  important  for  the  restoration  of  good  feeling  and 

B^^lty  at  the  Bouth.    He  ought  to  have  promoted  amnesty ;  to 

P»ve  conciliated  the  majority  while  protecting  the  minority ;  to 

'  have  had  from  the  fimt  a  representative  Sonthem  man  in  the 

cabinet ;  and  by  personal  visits  to  the  South  to  have  cultivated 

the  acquaintance  of  the  leaders  and  won  their  cooperation." 


■  The  fanlt  at  this  point  was  due  to  Grant's  faQnre  to 
BiUce  a  large  view  of  the  situation  and  his  own  responsi- 
"trilities.  He  left  the  policy  of  the  government  toward 
the  South  to  be  shaped  by  Congress,  and  especially  by 
the  group  of  narrow  and  bitter  partisans  who  were  his 
especial  supporters  in  the  Senate.  It  was  they  who 
principally  gave  whatever  of  positive  character  belonged 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Sonthem  question. 

But  there  had  been  an  activity  in  other  directions, 
which  was  bringing  trouble  on  the  Administration  and 
on  the  country,  especially  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
annexation  of  San  Domingo.  This  scheme  seems  to  have 
had  its  birth  in  the  projects  of  some  obscure  speculators. 
The  President  was  interested  in  it  through  one  of  his  mili- 
tary household ;  the  idea  of  gaining  a  military  and  commer- 
1  foothold  in  the  West  Indies  caught  his  fancy,  and 
e  pushed  the  attempt  with  great  pertinacity.    The  orig- 
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ioal  upgotiation  with  Ba«z,  President  of  San  Domingo^ 
waa  conducted  not  tlirongh  the  State  Department,  but  by 
General  Babeock,  a  military  attache  of  General  Gran^ 
who  pledged  to  Baez  the  inflnence  of  the  Executive  f 
the  ratification  of  the  tivat}'.  The  treaty  was  laid  befortt 
the  Senate  in  1870,  and  the  Pr^ident  exerted  himself 
atrennoosly  in  it«  favor,  by  visits  to  the  Capitol,  persona^ 
persuasion  of  senators,  and  offers  of  patroiiaf!^*,  Baet 
meanwhile  was  threat^iued  with  revolution  among  hi» 
subjects,  and  Grant  sent  a  strong  force  of  war  vessels  tA 
defend  him  against  any  assaults.  The  republic  of  Hayti| 
cooccupaut  with  San  Domiugo  of  the  island,  was  dispose^ 
to  look  askance  at  the  intmsion  upon  its  shores  of  » 
powerful  a  neighbor;  and  lest  it  should  give  trouble  ti 
Baez,  United  States  war  vessels  were  sent  to  Port-aa 
Prince  with  a  peremptory  warning  to  the  Hayl 
government  uot  to  interfere.  The  spirit  of  the  ConstdtOi 
tion  was  violated  by  this  whole  series  of  acts,  and  they 
heightened  the  disfavor  with  which  the  Senate  and  tto 
country  had  from  the  first  regarded  any  beginning  o{ 
West  Indian  annexation.  The  leading  opponent  of  tho 
measure  was  Senator  Sumner.  Mr.  Sumner's  habite  < 
thought  and  speech  had  (like  those  of  many  other  mei 
received  thctr  lasting  stamp  from  the  anti-slavery  c 
troversy.  He  assailed  the  annexation  project  in  SQcli 
terms  as  he  had  been  wont  to  use  against "  the  sum  of  all 
villainies,"  He  denonneed  it  as  willful  usurpation,  aa 
military  despotism,  as  an  assault  on  the  "  Black  Repnblis 
of  Hayti,"  as  an  outrage  on  all  rights,  divine  and  hmnaiir 
The  violence  of  the  protest  lessened  its  effectivenesa. 
The  people  knew  that  Grant  was  no  willful  usurper,  and 
to  bring  such  an  imputation  confused  and  obscured  tli* 
real  issue.  By  provoking  a  personal  quarrel,  it  G 
vated  the  characteristic  fault  of  the  Administration,- 
the  disposition  to  determine  public  questions  liy  priTatQ 
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considerations.  The  recall  at  this  time  of  Mr.  Motley, 
Minister  to  England,  seemed  to  have  no  adequato  reaBon, 
and  was  attributed  by  many  to  a  gmdge. 

San  Domingo  was  laid  on  the  shelf  till  the  session  of 
1871-72,  In  the  interim  there  was  another  conspicnotiB 
proof  that  the  President  was  amenable  to  evil  influences, 
and  that  his  firmness  could  not  be  trusted  save  when  his 
personal  feeliugs  were  engaged.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment was  in  charge  of  J.  D.  Cox,  of  Ohio — an  intelligent 
and  practical  man,  who  improved  the  service  of  his  de- 
partment, and  had  no  personal  difficulties  with  the  Presi- 
dent. But  it  became  his  duty  to  deal  with  a  scheme  of 
Tery  bad  repute  known  as  the  McGarralian  claim.  His 
condemnattou  of  it  gave  special  offense  to  some  congres- 
Bionol  friends  of  the  President,  while  his  whole  method 
of  management  had  been  odious  to  the  brokers  in  public 
places;  and  a  pressure  was  l)ri>aght  to  bear  upon  the 
President,  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Cox's  retirement.  This 
I  act  was  the  sharpest  discouragement  which  the  President 
[  had  yet  given  to  the  reform  element  in  the  party. 

*'  How  long,"  said  the  SepuMkan,  November  12, 1870, — "how 
long  does  he  suppose  the  people  will  patiently  endure  this  deal- 
ing with  high  office  aa  if  it  were  a  presidential  perquisite,  to  be 
given  away  upon  hia  mere  whim,  without  regard  to  the  claims 
of  the  country  t  It  was  bad  enough  when  he  only  dealt  BO  with 
consulates  and  small  post-offices;  but  now  that  he  hoe  come  to 
foreign  ministent  and  cabinet  officers,  it  is  intolerable.  .  .  . 
He  has  simply  allowed  himself  to  m.anage  public  aSturs,  as  if 
he  were  otur  master  and  not  our  steward.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  the  same  right  to  a  cabinet  officer  that  the  American 
President  has ;  he  ought  not  to  dismiss  a  secretary  as  he  would 
a  coachman,  because  he  does  not  drive  to  suit  this  senator  or 
that  politician." 

The  congressional  elections  of  1870  had  redaoed  by 
[  about  one-bnlf  the  Republican  majority  of  one  hundrediu 
Vol.  II.— 9 
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to  withdraw  her  flag  from  this  continent  as  the  remedy 
for  iuteruational  diffioolties.  But  the  real  motive  of  the 
removal  was  shown  past  all  question,  when  to  this  platw 
of  highest  dignity  and  importance  there  was  appointed  a 
man  whose  long  public  record  was  a  story  only  of  intrigue 
and  suspected  corruption,  and  whose  sole  recommenda- 
tion lay  in  being  a  ser\Tle  partisan  of  the  President.  In 
8ome  degree  this  was  a  tnrning-point  in  the  Administra- 
tion's history.  Thereafter  there  was  in  the  Senate  a 
Republican  opposition, —  unorganized,  small  in  numbers, 
but  weighty  in  character.  It  included  Mr.  Trumbull, 
eminent  as  an  independent  and  conservative  statesman  ; 
Mr.  Sumner,  the  moat  conspicuous  man  among  the  anti- 
slavery  old  guard  in  Congress ;  and  a  senator  from 
Uissonri,  of  whom  CTiarles  Francis  Adams  said  a]x>ut 
this  time :  "  The  one  man  who  seems  to  understand  our 
institntions,  their  spirit,  their  history,  their  dangers,  and 
their  possibilities,  better  than  any  other  citizen,  is  of 
ioreign  birth,  and  his  name  is  Carl  Schurz." 

The  worst  political  influences  centered  in  the  group  of 
Administration  senators,  with  the  support  which  they 
received  from  the  White  House.  The  agents  of  the 
AdminiKtration  were  busy  meddlers  in  the  local  disputes 
of  the  Republican  party.  In  the  South  the  quarrels  of 
ijiartics  ran  often  to  ejctreme  bitterness  and  mischief ; 
'■nd  the  intriguers  who  had  Washington  influence  behind 
them  sometimes  called  to  their  assistance  the  United 
States  troops,  who  wei-e  never  resisted.  The  most,  scjin- 
dalous  instance  of  such  interference  was  in  New  Orleans, 
when  Mr.  Casey  — Colleetor  of  t!ie  Port  and  the  Presi- 
nt's  brother-in-law  — caused  the  Republican  convention 
be  held  in  the  Custom-house  auder  guard  of  Federal 
Idiers,  and  the  delegates  opposed  to  him  were  excluded 
'by  the  blue-coated  sentinels.  These  infractions  of  eou- 
:6titutional  order  were  alarming  to  intelligent  observers 
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Bat  M  IsBp  aa  the  peofile  did  oat  tatter  in  potftet  «r  tfl 
coaifbr^  ao  long  aa  bounesa  was  good  and  pafafie  «r 

Tiaiai^  and  then  was  no  faring  cDrroptkra  or  Aeor 
noat  mea  were  diapowd  to  lode  with  indifffreaee  at  •* 
•eoMd  tb«  trivial  faalts  of  the  Admuustnition.  Trivial 
tbef  mi^t  not  iumatitr«ny  apptfxr  to  a  gen«ratioii  latriy 
anerged  from  a  ^gaalie  ciril  war  and  Ibe  overthrow  ot 
alaTtry. 

Bat  those  who  looked  below  the  sarfac«  saw  that  the 
political  drift  wae  to  »>nie  extent  in  the  wrong  diirctioii. 
Tlie  nati'in  wae  enteriiig  npoo  a  new  epoch,  which  its 
rnIiTs  gave  smaU  eigns  of  comprehending.  The  people 
tended  t^)  ul>sorption  in  their  private  affairs,  leaviikg 
govtmmetit  to  the  professional  politicians ;  the  politi- 
(rtanii  conducted  the  government  as  a  great  basineeaof 
plocc-giving;  and  when  election  day  came  round  the 
people  were  rousied  hy  appeals  to  old  passions  to  intmst 
affairs  once  more  to  the  "  grand  old  party."  Intelli* 
gnnt  refonDcrs  came  to  see  that  tbey  must  attack  first 
till!  partisan  civil  service,  which  was  the  wage-fund  of 
the  place-bDiiting  politicians;  they  therefore  made  civil- 
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I  Bervioe  reform  a  leading  object.  The  pen'ersioa  or  neg- 
I  lect  of  state-cpaft  was  responsible  for  the  continuance  of 
I  two  ooDspicnous  mischiefs, —  Southern  misgovern  men  t, 
I  anil  an  excessive  and  hurdensume  tariff.  Accordingly 
I  one  Be<!tion  of  reformers  gave  prominence  to  amnesty 
I  and  const  itutionaJ  government  at  the  South,  while  an- 
I  other  section  was  urgent  for  revenue  reform.  Support- 
1  isg  and  intensifying  all  otiier  evils  was  the  excess  of 
I  party  spirit,  and  the  adroit  use  of  passions  born  in  a  past 
I  epoeh  for  the  snpport  of  a  few  managers  and  mauipula- 
L  tors', — so  that  a  constant  necessity  of  the  reform  move- 
I  ment  was  to  cultivate  independence  of  partisan  bonds. 

Conspicuous  in  that  whole  movement  were  a  few  lead- 
I  ing  journals.    The  prime  need  of  the  time  was  political 
[  education,  and  to  give  such  education  is  the  journalist's 
\  highest  function.    In  an  epoch  of  transition,  the  con- 
I  gressional  or  legislative  leader  is  hampered  hy  the  close 
dependence  of  his  own  fortunes  on  the  political  organiza- 
tionwith  which  he  is  connected.   The  newspaper  is  not  free 
from  some  similar  dependence  upon  its  constituents,  but 
from  its  other  function  as  a  news-giver  it  derives  a  bold 
upon  popular  support  which  makes  safe  a  far  larger  lib- 
erty than  can  easily  be  practiced  by  the  man  who  holds 
or  seeks  office.    At  this  time  tho  geucnd  practice  among 
newspapers  was  one  of  considerable  partisanship.    But 
there  was  a  growing  element  of  independent  journalism. 
There  were  a  number  of  prominent  journals  which  had  not 
L  only  the  disposition  to  be  fair,  but  the  sagacity  and  fore- 
I  tight  to  diseeni  the  new  issueii.     Conspicuous  among 
I  them  were  the  New  York  Nation,  the  New  York  Erening 
t  Post,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Cincinnati  Commerriiil,  and 
I  the  L-iuisvUlc  Courier -JoumaJ,  conducted  respectively  by 
I  Mr.  Godkin,  Mr.  Bryant,  Horace  White,  Marat  Halst^ad, 
I  and  Henry  Watteraon.     All  of  theHe  were  Republican  in 
[  their  general  symimthiea  except  the  C»Krier-e7o»rw«I.  That 
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|ni|M)r  wM  iluiii|f  a  notubln  work  ju  urging  Ibe  Demoezaej, 
Mipv'^ially  nt  llio  Kuntb,  to  break  nwny  frojn th«  qnesticnis 
frf  ll»o  pftut,  iMioejit  hi'iirtiiy  tJic  new  lioaditions  of  Amen- 
tMn  nutwiiaihy,  mul  fall  into  liiie  with  prvgresulve  uid 
rfforiiiiitiirj'  irlcuH.  The  licpuhlican  aaid  of  tho  Vonrier- 
Journitl  in  I«76  tlmt  it  had  been  "the  frae  best  indi- 
vl'liinl  i-l(>iiiimt  in  tho  work  of  restoration  and  ret-on- 
dtrimllon"  at  tho  Sonth.  It  had  been  raised  to  etaineuve 
iti  111"  fiid  Wh'nt  days  by  (loorge  D.  Prentice ;  had  riskMl 
ItN  biiNti]i-H>t  priiHiiiwtH  by  its  liostility  to  secession, 
hiuJ  Ixon  iironiinoiit  anidiig  the  forces  that  kept  Kentucky 
from  Joiiiiiift  tho  Southern  Confederacy.  Of  its  editorul 
find  biiMtncHH  miinafferH,  tho  Keptibliean  said  :  "  Mr.  W»t- 
U'rtmn  )iilh  n  niro  union  nf  the  groat  elements  of  genios, 
Imuifiiiiition,  iuKight,  philosopliy,  and  practical  common 
aHiiHi',  whlhi  Mr.  HAldeman  ia  one  of  the  half-dozen  able 
niiwiipnpiTr  niunHi;«ni  in  the  country."  The  Cou, 
Jtiumitl,  liko  tho  Kfpuhtimn,  was  notable  from  the  fact 
thnt  It  liiul  K'^iii'd  a  national  reputation  and  power  with* 
nut  IliK  HUpport  of  a  large  local  advertising  field. 

Th"  KiypuhUriiH  during  this  period  fully  maintained  its 
(tbnrwtter  of  un  impartial  and  eilueationat  newspaper. 
Homo  of  lt«(  shurpeMt  strietiires  on  the  Administration 
liRVo  liwn  quoted,  but  it  was  not  an  opposition  paper 
until  tho  ItiBt  year  of  (irnnt's  term.  After  fifteen  months 
of  hia  profliduncy  it  declared  it  to  be,  with  all  its  defects, 
nn  ncceptalilo  Adniinistration  to  the  average  citizen,  and 
with  good  roaHon.  As  greater  faults  appeared  it  grew 
moro  uharply  critical.  At  the  close  of  1871  it  opposed 
(irunt's  rt>no  mi  nation,  but  did  not  advocate  a  seceesion 
from  tho  Uepubliean  party.  In  this  year  the  Demncratia 
Ht>atD  Bonventioiis  had  very  generally  taken  the  "  New 
Departupe,"  of  which  Vallandigham  was  the  apostle  in 
Ohio,  Watterson  in  Kentucky,  and  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  Massachueetts, — consisting  in  an  explicit  acceptance 
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I  of  the  three  great  Amendments,  and  a  closing  of  all  the 

<  iBSueB  which  they  represented.    The  Republican  rejoiced 

1  in  this  advance,  but  it  was  not  won  to  much  confidence 

I  in  the  Democratic  party.    After  the  state  convention  in 

I  Springfield  it  said,  September  15, 1871 : 

I  "  The  Democrats  of  Massacliusetts,  like  those  of  tJie  ooantry 
'  at  large,  are  steadily  throwing  away  a  great  opportiuuty,  and 
are  coodfiiiuiiiig  themselves  to  hopeless  defeat,  as  long  as  they 
do  nothing  but  find  fault  with  the  Republican  party,  and  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  refiuie  to  take  up  and  heartily 
carry  forward  some  reid  meuamv  of  reform.  At  present  Ihey 
are  juat  running  for  luck,  and  seeking  to  profit  by  the  feuds 
among  the  Republicans  to  regain  the  Inavex  and  tltthes  of 
office." 


In  the  previous  year  the  Chicago  Tribune  had  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  new  party,  on  such  princi])lc8  as  civil- 
service  reform,  revenue  reform,  and  the  resumption  of 
I  specie  payments.  The  RepubHrnn,  approving  of  these 
I  ends,  yet  held  that  they  should  he  sought "  within  rather 
[  than  without "  the  Republican  party.  It  had  said,  No- 
I  vember  25,  1870 : 

"  Threats  of  a  new  party  are  natural  enough  to  the  more 

I  «amest  and  impatient,  and  even  may  bo  useful  in  the  progreaa 

I  of  the  eampaign  for  reform ;  but  so  long  as  the  Bepublicau 

party  has  the  vitality  and  the  flexibility  that  it  luw  heretofore 

^  exhibitfid,  so  long  especially  as  the  Demoeratic  party  preKervee 

that  Bourbon  stubbornness  which  threw  away  its  opportnnitiM 

in  1668.  and  threatens  to  repeat  the  foDy  in  1872,— so  long  at 

least  must  dontrinairee  and  rufomiurs  look  to  the  Republican 

party  as  the  instrumentality  of  progreas  asd  the  means  for 

I  reforming  even  its  own  ahuseii.'' 

In  1871,  the  "  Bourbon  etubbomneMi "  of  the  Dcmoc- 
}  tftcy  had  yielded  somewhat,  but  the  Rtpublkan  held  that 
I  It  was  not  yet  entitled  to  ranch  conSdeuce.     In  that  year 
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the  party  in  New  York  allowed  the  representatirea  of 
Tweed- governed  Tammany  to  take  theit  places  in  the 
state  oouvention,  against  the  strong  protests  of  Tilden, 
O'Conor,  and  Ottendorfer ;  the  Democrats  had  to  be 
beaten  in  the  election  of  that  autumn  before  the  Ring 
could  be  overthrown  and  the  better  ehiefs  of  the  Democ- 
racy enabled  to  put  Tammany  itself  for  a  time  into  clean 
hands. 

In  regard  to  the  habitual  tone  of  the  Republican  toward 
the  party  whioh  it  still  supported,  the  paper  said,  May 
5,  1871 : 

"  Very  likely  it  ia  true,  as  a  critical  contemporary  euggegts, 
that  the  lUpublican  a  wotq  apt  to  find  fault  with  the  Bepubhoan 
party  tbaa  with  the  Democratic.  The  just  parunt  is  much  more 
prone  to  discipline  his  own  ohildreu  than  he  is  his  n 
espeoially  if  there  be  reason  for  secret  satuifactioi 
proprieties  of  the  latter.  We  confess  to  much  mgi 
the  character  and  good  conduct  of  the  Kepublico 
in  that  of  the  Democratic.  The  Republican  party  is  still  worth 
savins',  hut  it  is  almost  hopeless  and  certainly  diaaouragiiig 
work,  reforming  the  Democrats.  Our  great  anxiety  ia  lest  they 
should  be  so  had  that  they  cannot  lDn(!;er  be  effectively  nsed  as 
a  moral  scarecrow  to  the  Republicana." 


The  Republican's  treatment  of  public  questions  grew 
more  and  more  to  lie  wholly  outside  of  their  reference  to 
party  organization.  In  1871,  while  Massachusetts  had 
repulsed  its  chief  demagogue  from  the  governorship, 
New  York  had  been  roused  to  overcome  the  worst  set 
of  plunderers  that  ever  fattened  on  a  modem  city.  It 
was  a  temporary  effort,  from  which  the  city  soon  re- 
lapsed, not  to  so  low  a  depth,  but  to  a  chronic  condition 
of  bad  government.  The  situation  furnished  to  the 
Republican  the  occasion  for  one  of  its  most  vigorous 
appeals. 


I  in  the  im- 
e  interest  in 
a  party  than 
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"  We  have  a  epaem  of  public  spirit,  and  while  it  laata  tre 
perform  wonders.  Bat  it  does  uot  last  loag.  The  unaccua- 
toiDed  exertion  brings  on  the  inevitable  reaction.  We  say  to 
our  souls :  *  We  have  done  thi"  or  that ;  we  have  ousted  these 
ro)^es  and  put  these  honest  men  in  their  places ;  we  have  dis- 
chnrgod  our  duties;  now  let  ua  rest  and  take  our  ease.'  And 
wo  rest  and  take  our  ease  according-ly.  We  go  oS  to  our  farms 
and  onr  merchandise.  We  again  find  it  too  much  trouble  (o  go 
to  the  caucus  and  the  polls ;  in  a  word,  we  drop  off  into  political 
sleep.  And  meanwhile  the  ship  drifts, —  and  drifts.  We  ought 
to  know  by  thb  time  —  we  have  bad  a  sufBciently  costly  experi- 
ence to  l«ach  us  —  that  what  good  men  will  not  do  for  the  love 
of  their  country,  bad  men  will  do  for  the  love  of  themselvea, 
whether  it  l>e  to  run  caucuses,  or  manage  elections,  or  hold 
office.  This  whole  caucus  ByBt«m,  from  the  ward  meeting  up  to 
the  national  convention,  has  been  converted  into  a  machine  to 
relieve  the  people  of  the  task  of  governing  themselves.  What 
b  the  result  T  That  the  whole  framework  of  our  government 
from  top  to  bottom  is  being  eaten  out  and  worn  away  hy  a  dry- 
rot;  that  we  havo  almost  come  to  look  upon  self-seeking  and 
place-hunting  and  thieving  the  pubhc  money  as  matters  of 
course,  disagreeable,  to  be  sure,  but  inevitable  ;  that  in  this  free 
democratic  country,  pohtician  has  become  a  term  of  reproach. 
How  long  can  we  go  on  in  this  way  !  The  Tammany  ring  has 
been  overthrown,  has  itf  That  b  certainly  a  thing  to  thank 
God  for.  But  the  Tammany  ring  was  nothing  but  an  ulocr  on 
the  body  of  the  state.  The  disease  is  in  the  blood.  ...  If 
this  afFair  at  New  York  is  a  Sedan,  the  thing  for  us  to  do  now 
is  to  move  on  Paris.  We  must  push  things.  Press  and  pulpit 
and  platform  must  take  on  a  higher  usefulness  than  they  have 
had  hitherto.  Party  must  be  shoved  for  some  time  to  come 
into  the  background.  Every  honest,  Ood-fearing  man  must 
make  the  performance  of  even  triviut  public  duties  a  queslion 
Eonsciencc.  A  higher,  more  searching  test  must  be  apphed 
'  to  public  acts  and  piibhc  men.  Public  opinion  must  be  straight- 
ened out  ftud  put  iu  shape  to  discharge  rightly  and  effectively 
I  Its  tremendous  function.  An  incessant  war  must  be  kept  np 
I  on  abnses,  wherever  found.    All  hands  muat  fall  to  work  to 
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clean  out  and  disinfect  the  national  premises.  It  wiU  be  a 
long  and  tedious  job.  In  fact  there  will  be  literally  no  end  to 
it ; — since  after  we  have  once  got  the  establishment  into  a  good 
and  wholesome  working  condition,  we  shall  have  the  task  of 
keeping  it  so.  But  unless  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  undertake 
the  drudgery — if  we  choose  to  speak  and  think  of  it  by  this 
name — of  taking  care  of  our  institutions,  we  cannot  hope  to 
keep  them.  More  than  that,  we  shall  not  deserve  to  keep 
them." 


CHAPTER    SXXVni. 
Family  Life.— Letters  :  1869-1871. 

WHEN  Mr.  Bowles  returned  from  hie  daily  work  at 
the  RepHhlicnn  office  to  bis  home,  it  was  as  a  tired 
aud  worn-out  man.  He  came  into  a  house  whose  niistreBs 
made  it  the  great  object  of  her  life,  and  the  first  law 
of  the  household,  that  he  should  have  quiet  and  rest. 
His  great  difficulty  was  to  get  sleep.  "  I  am  hungry 
for  sleep,"  he  used  Bometimea  to  say.  He  would  toss 
and  tumble  for  hours  after  gfiing  to  bed,  sometimeH 
till  daylight ;  well  for  him  if  he  got  four  or  five  hours 
of  tolerable  sleep.  In  the  morning  all  wen-  kept  quiet, 
that  he  might  not  be  wakened,  and  so  it  eame  about 
that  a  kind  of  hush  pervaded  the  house  at  all  times. 
It  became  a  second  nature  to  aJl  the  children  to  make 

,  father's  rest  aud  comfort  their  first  thought.  "The 
quiet  of  my  home  has  lengthened  my  life,"  he  said.  He 
liked  to  receive  good  care  and  petting,  and  he  had  it 
to  hia  heart's  content.    Nor  was  he  spoiled  by  it.     He 

I  always  carried  himself  among  tiis  family  with  self-cou- 
trtjl  ami  sweetness.  When  he  entered  his  own  door,  the 
mental  strain  relaxed,  the  tired  look  showed  itself  in  his 
(ace,  his  voice  became  low,  sometimes  nearly  inaudible. 
He  was  almost  silent,  until  dinner  aud  a  cup  of  tea  had 
brightened  him  somewhat,  or  unless,  as  often  happened,  a 
guest  was  present,  for  whose  Hake  he  kept  himself  aroused. 


I 
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There  were  dow  seven  children  in  the  family  ;  the  four 
younger — Charles,  Dwight,  Ruth,  and  Bessie  —  born 
between  1861  and  1868.  The  children  filled  a  very  large 
plaite  in  the  father's  life.  He  made  a  study  of  each  child's 
nature,  and  not  only  loved  them  all  as  being  his  own,  but 
gave  full  recognition  to  the  individuality  of  each.  To  all 
his  friends  it  was  one  great  charm  of  his  friendship  that 
he  drew  out  from  e^eh  the  charaf^teristic  and  best  trait,  and 
appreciated  it.  He  gave  to  his  children  the  same  kind  of 
distinctive  personal  recognition.  It  might  be  said  of 
him,  as  it  was  said  of  a  mother  of  a  numerous  family, 
"He  had  in  his  heart  a  separate  cell  of  houey  for  each 
child."  His  children  all  returned  his  affection  with  a 
warm  love  and  loyalty.  No  one  of  them  went  wrong  or 
was  perverse.  He  entered  sympathetically  into  their 
lives,  made  their  friends  his  friends ;  saw  through  their 
eyes,  yet  exercised  bis  larger  wisdom  iu  planning  for 
them.  To  amply  provide  for  them  was  the  strongest  of 
the  personal  motives  that  held  him  to  hia  work.  As  he 
remembered  the  arduous  labor  in  early  years  which  had 
been  for  him  the  price  of  success,  he  was  determined  that 
his  children  should  be  spared  the  necessity  of  any  saeh 
struggle.  One  of  his  aims  was  to  gradually  transfer  to 
each  one,  beginning  wlien  they  came  of  age.  the  property 
which  he  intended  to  leave  them,  that  they  might  so- 
custom  themselves  while  still  under  hia  eye  to  the  right 
use  of  it.  He  began  this  with  sonje  of  the  older  children, 
but  the  hard  times  which  began  in  1873  obliged  him  to 
give  up  the  plan. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  with  him  to  train  his  children  in 
bearing  responsibility.  The  eldest  danghter  was  early 
taught  to  take  a  part  in  the  houisehold  administration, 
and  give  a  needed  relief  to  her  mother ;  and  the  second 
daughter  had  for  a  considerable  time  the  oversight  of  tfaa 
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I  outdoor  establishment,  inehiding  the  direction  of  the 
1  workers,  the  getting  of  supplies  for  the  Ijarn,  ftud  the 
like.  Sach  arrangements,  however,  brought  little  diminu- 
I  tion  of  the  father's  cares,  for  his  rooted  habit  was  to  keep 
3  superintendence  of  whatever  work  he  intrusted 
I  to  others. 

The  shadow  on  the  household  was  the  ill  health  of  both 

I  parents.     Mrs.  Bowles  suffered  frequently  and  severely 

f  from  asthma.     Life  becomes  hard  work   even  for  the 

bravest  and  most  unselfish  when   it   is  reduced   to  a 

j  struggle  for  breath.    In  a  large  family,  ill  health  in  the 

(  older  members  acts  in  a  degree  as  a  preventive  of  hearty 

I  and  buoyant  cheer  among  the  children,  but  it  gives  a 

I  good  training  in  mutual  consideration  and  helpfulness. 

This  family,  too,  was  rich  in  resources  of  enjoyment. 

The  father  loved  to  share  with  the  others  the  best  things 

that  came  into  his  own  full  life,  including  his  friendships 

and  his  correspondence.     There  was  one  place  on  the 

I  mantel-piece  where  he  always  put  such  of  his  letters  as 

I  contained  good  things  for  the  family  reading.    As  soon 

I  as  the  worst  of  his  fatigue  was  over,  he  liked  to  have  close 

I  about  him  the  pleasant  stir  of  family  life,  even  when  he 

r  was  at  work.     Frequently  when  he  was  writing  in  his 

I  library  he  would  keep  opun  the  doors  into  the  adjoining 

[  room,  so  as  to  catch  the  talk  and  laughter  of  the  young 

[  folks.     "  I  was  at  the  house  one  night,"  said  a  friend, 

Hid  sat  talking  with  Mrs.  Bowles,  with  the  doors  open 

I  into  the  next  room,  where  he  sat  within  full  hearing  of 

,  dictating  to  his  secretary  an  article  on  the  Credit 

HobUier.     He  hadn't  a  book  or  paper  to  refer  to,  but 

there  he  sat,  stroking  his  beard,  giving  facts,  figures, 

everything  out  of  his  head — till  I  was  scared!    Next 

morning,  there  it  was,  an  editorial  in  two  columns — oil 

that  one  of  the  big  city  papers  would  have  spread  over  a 
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psge ;  yes,  all  and  more  too,  for  it  was  pat  la  such  shape 
that  you  understood  and  rememberw]  ii,"  A  lady  writM 
"  While  visiting  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Bowles,  I  observed  that 
in  Ibe  afternoons,  seated  npon  his  piazza  with  other  ni«mben 
of  the  family,  he  had  nsnallj  in  his  hands  a  enpj  of  tl>«  Ut- 
pHblkam.  Thid  he  folded  in 'squares,  not  mor«  than  the  vidlh 
of  a  colmna  or  two.  and  held  close  to  his  cjea,  scanning  it 
inteuUf, —  uow  and  then,  without  rai^g  his  eyes,  exdaimiag, 
*0<imc,  talk,  talk;  have  yoa  nothing  to  aaj  to  met'  'But 
jon  arc  wading  throngh  that  aea  of  words,'  'Too  will  not 
mt/rmiirt.  I  d'l  this  automatically.  It  Is  my  knitting-work,  to 
mn  thiw  through  the  weekly  and  semi-weekly  papers.  It 
not  necessarj-,  but  I  feel  better  to  do  it.    Now.  tnik ! ' " 

Ori\iiig  waa  a  favorite  recreation  of  the  family. 
Sometimes  in  enmmor  the  ride  was  taken  before  break- 
fast, Mr.  Bowles  on  horseback  and  some  of  the  others 
in  8  carriage.  More  oft«n  he  drove  with  his  wife  later 
in  the  day.  They  explored  together  the  countless  pli 
ant  country  roads  which  surround  Springfield.  It  was 
his  wife  who  originally  developed  in  him  the  love  of 
natare.  Sometimes  she  was  his  companion  in  bis  longer 
journeys,  but  oftener  she  was  kept  at  home,  either  by 
want  of  health,  or  following  the  habit  and  passion  of  her 
life  —  to  give  pleasure  to  her  husband  and  children  rather 
than  herself.  For  several  snmraers  the  family  made  a 
home  in  Blandford,  lying  high  on  the  hills  twenty 
miles  west  of  Springfield,  for  the  sake  of  the  almost 
moantuin  air.  Here  at  one  time  they  took  n  house  and 
entertained  many  guests. 

At  the  Springfield  home  the  invited  guests  were  verj- 
frequent.  Mr.  Bowles  wanted  to  make  his  house  a  meet- 
ing-place for  interesting  and  distinguished  strangers 
nnd  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  entertained  a  great  many 
delightful  and  eminent  people.  The  effort  to  bring  aboat 
any  free  and  general  meeting  between  these  and  hia  local 
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r#cquaintaQce9  was  often  a  dif&t-'iilt  oiie,  because  at  any 
F  Buch  gathering  he  found  few  to  &harc  with  him  the  labor 
of  entertainmeut ;  his  owu  powers  as  a  host  were  such 
that  ho  was  oftea  lett  to  do  the  whole.  The  most  suc- 
cessful and  memorable  occasions  were  those  when  a  few 
choice  spirits,  men  and  women,  met  ncder  his  roof  for  a 
day  or  two.  At  such  times  there  was  a  free  unforced 
flow  of  talk  on  all  siibjects  under  the  heavous,  the  spar- 
kle of  wit,  and  the  warmth  of  a  sympathy  and  cordiality 
finer  than  wit.  Each  person  was  put  at  bis  best,  and  the 
central  inspiration  of  the  good-fellowship  was  the  host, 
I  These,  indeed,  were  "  nights  and  sappers  of  the  gods."* 
The  letters  which  here  follow,  of  1869-71,  are  for  the 
tnost  part  illustrative  of  Mr.  Bowles's  personal  and 
irivate  life.  The  first  two,  to  Mr.  Dawes,  relate  to  the 
lontest  between  him  and  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  speakership 
f  the  House. 

To  B.  L.  Davreg. 

February  8, 1869. 
My  opinion  is  that  Grant'H  cabinet  and  the  wfiy  it  is 
made  up  will  prove  a.  bomb-ehell  in  eepeeial  congresaioiial  and 
political  cirirles.  Out  of  the  diswrder  aad  confusion,  you  may 
Dome  out  at  the  top,  aad  you  may  gw  clear  under.  But  Grant  will 
win  ultimately,  and  hia  friends  will  bu  triumphant.  There  will  Iw 
a  resQTTOdtion,  if  you  are  slaughtered  by  Butler  &  Co.  to  make 
as  anti-Qrant  "  ring."  Depend  upon  that.  But  I  have  faith 
yet.  You  ought  to  bo  Speaker,  and  I  believe  j-ou  will  be.  If 
fou  are  not,  I  want  n  sober,  serious  talk  with  yon  aa  to  your 
Jtbttire.  You  must  take  a  more  bold  and  independent  position 
the  House,  and  lead  against  corruption  of  aU  sorts.  Tou 
ist  be  a  wise  and  discriminating  Wasbbume.*  And  to  be  that 
is  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  the  country  for  the  next  two  and 
four  years.  You  can  be  it,  and  you  should,  if  Ibla  thing  fails. 
But  this  won't  fail. 

*  E.  B.  WMhbQrnp.  of  Tlltnola.  who  hnd  been  in  CoCgreBi  a  champion  of 
MOBOiDj  and  opponent  of  all  doubtful  achoiuea. 


or  Aixum.  B0V1.E&. 


1  as  ta»  bmy  mt  hotae,  i 
I4rihv>  ■>«  ast  in  good  du 


Se.Ji]BKBasB,Bo8RB,Hftnh  7,1 
hiMaa^lkrB^Aai  IvwiAaidjoabaamMlei 
T«««mIiI  kH<(«  done  nothing  dae 

■  70a  »  KHJOgmtuia 

pvoB  Bt  MqretMtO 


M»4  Kt  Ww  MS*  4h«s  h 

It  I  KM  h«ivac««y  Ajr,  aai  bava  « 

H«m>>|pf         -  - 

ywt  woiftfd  k  «r  Ml.    I  ilMa  SM  CkfiB  BOW  BijBrit,  for 

rfwiM>Miiii^tt»3WB*»>hi»ctUttw>gBatWm.    Andifi 

■kwiM   MHM.  m4  a*  «kaac«  ^irii  IBk  JVM, —  doD^  ( 

that  ;«•  MM  Ml llw flMw ««■.    IkMv:rMMa.    Bntld 

quti*  Kk«  t»  Imt*  yw*  Wf*  CtaafnK.  It  m 

U  vidv  tor  tt  a»»  aad  >■>  mnm  llmn^aaAaxjttaag yon  wM 

1  hope  jrou  wiB  m?-  «.  ve>4  to  Oaat  and  Tulibanie  Fe 
Or.  How*  for  tin««*.  AD  ««r  MiivB  wzdmC  maa  muit  hit 
pul  itlw»d  uf  MoUay  far  Iwwf  fWik  Swawr  would  proin 
HvMky  Motley  ftntMri  !!•<■•  MMad.  Oo  for  ^ ve,  for  joor- 
•ulf  Mid  for  Bw  t 


I  liln  Uw  wbuMt — ytm  < 


t  to  Ek»  it,  t 


rcrolutioii,  boMtaM  it  fara»ks  np  tto^  and  aakM  n 
•uy  ftod  pfwnble. 


I  ouuiot  think  of 
mo,  nr  even  of  aeoepting,  a  fonigii  appcontBMnt, 
tlM  oflloe  went  ao  that  I  eonU  teave  tbem  for,  my  two  y 
witb  aaftity  to  my  intaiests,  I  ihonld  like  to  get  off  £ar  a 
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■  tiiat  time,  take  the  vliole  family,  and  gel  thorough  rest  and 
Kdiai)^  fur  yoa  and  me,  and  new  ni«ana  of  eduoation  for  the 
Kflhildreo.  It  is  desirable  for  us  all,  bnt  it  is  impossible.  I  oan't 
■«fford  it 


In  the  Bomoier  of  this  year  he  accomplished  a  cherisheil 
I'purpose — to  take  his  wife  with  him  in  another  Western 
I  Journey.  Tliey  traveled  with  a  party  of  friends,  including 
■  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Colfax,  and  visited  Colorado,  California, 
fAnd  Oregon.  For  once  he  spared  himself  from  writing, 
rm  but  a  few  glimpses  are  given  of  the  journey. 

To  his  oWm(  liaughUr. 
Fall  River,  Colorado,  July  27, 1889. 
ck  from  Georgetown  to-night ;  Monday  we  asceaded  the 
■,  not  Grey's  Peak,  bat  near  by  ;  saw  all  the  grand  pano- 
a  of  snow-mountains ;  equal  to  what  you  and  I  saw  from 
I  Iiincoln ;  had  suow-storm  on  top ;  sunshine,  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning;  saw  flowers  "to  kill" — more  and  finer  than  we  saw 
last  year;  had  a  grand,  white  day,  equal  to  the  best  and  most 
distinctive  of  cure  last  year;  startad  out  at  9  a.  m..  back  at 
8  P.  U.;  7  miles  in  wagou,  3  in  saddle,  and  back  the  same; 
Mother  stood  it  all  bravely,  and  was  in  glory  most  of  the  time ; 
she  is  really  a  great  deal  better,  and  enjoying  everything  more 
and  more. 

,  To  C.  W.Bryan. 

San  Francisco,  August  17,  1869. 

1,  It  is  most  grateful  to  hear  of  your  good  health.  Pray 
treasure  it.    Take  care  daily. 

2,  lin.  Bowles  is  greatly  better.  She  has  come  on  and  up 
grandly,  and  is  really  better  than  I, 

3,  I  am  gaining,  but  my  maladies  are  too  deep-seated  and 
long-bomo  to  be  easily  uprooted.  I  shall  be  bett«r,  but  never 
welL 

4,  Wo  are  constantly  occupied.  It  is  one  continual  whirl  and 
round  of  going,  seeing,  talking,    A  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted 

Vol.  II— 10 
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in  formal  calls  —  it  ia  a  dn^dful  bore.    Tlieii,  traveling  with 
women  sops  Qp  one's  time  tiwiuUy. 

5.  It  ia  out  of  the  qoestion,  writing  for  the  paper.  I  cannot 
even  read  the  copies  I  get.  But  I  am  getting  strength  and 
gaining  knowledge  of  men  and  things  that  I  can  tnm  to  good 
accoont  hereafter. 

6.  So  far  as  I  see  I  like  the  course  of  the  paper  in  my  absence. 
Sanbom  and  Pomeroy  seem  to  be  doing  well,  thougfa  natttmlly 
it  is  lees  positive  and  aggresaive  than  when  I  am  at  home. 

7.  Don't  bother  about  "  Our  New  West."  ...  It  is  hardlj 
heard  of  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  There  could  be  great 
numbers  of  it  sold  in  all  this  isteiior  region  if  they  knew  hov 

8.  Send  a  copy  of  "Across  the  Condnent,"  "  Switzerland," 
and  "  Pacific  R.  R-,"  to  Gen.  G.  W.  Frost,  Union  Pacific  R.  K., 
Omaha,  NebrBska,  with  my  (compliments,  and  ask  turn,  at  my 
suggestion,  to  give  you  the  name  of  the  book  boose  there  which 
has  the  control  of  the  car  sales  on  that  road,  and  to  speak  to 
them  in  behalf  of  these  books,  as  he  said  he  would.  He  volun- 
teered the  matter,  and  said  they  ought  to  be  put  on  the  oars 
and  wontd  sell  immensely.  Then,  on  getting  hold  of  tlie  hoose, 
do  what  you  can  with  them.     This  is  our  best  chance. 

9.  I  do  not  BOW  expect  to  get  home  before  October  12-15. 

10.  Charley  Sumner,  who  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  8&D 
Francisco  Berald,  asks  lovingly  for  yon. 

11.  Cordially  remember  us  to  all  in  and  about  the  office. 
Lovingly  recall  us  to  Mrs,  Bryan,  as  to  your  own  heart. 

September  1. 

.  .  .  Mrs.  Bowles  enjoys  everything  to  the  fuU,  and  is  drink- 

mgmnewhfe.    ItwiUbea  turning-point  in  her  life.     I  am  also 

unprovuig,  and  slmll  bring  back  new  strength  and  I  hope  a  good 

winters  work  m  my  bones.     It  is  weU  I  cannot  write  no  wf^ 

ITc^"'  f  -^  "  *"'**'  ^"'  •"*•  ^'^^  >■""  *1-  '«».  "«t  1  P"t  some 
pas-ages  of  silence  into  my  life  on  these  themes.     Even'bodv  is 

r:zzi,zz^^:r'''-  leouidd. -:l^- 
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To  hii  Bauffhter. 

To-Semite  Tallby,  August  25,  1869. 

We  Lave  been  here  two  days ;  stay  here  one  more ;  go  out 
Thursday  ;  reach  San  Fraucisco  Saturday  ni^ht.  Mother  is  up 
to  tevvr  heat  with  enjoyment ;  gete  dreadfully  tired ;  is  very 
nervous  over  bad  roads,  rock«,  dust,  etc. ;  but  insists  on  seeing 
everytbia^,  doing  everything,  and  u  undergoing  an  amount  of 
horseback  riding,  rock-cUmbing,  and  fatigue  and  hard  work 
generally,  quite  fearful  to  contemplate.  It  would  amoEe  all 
Springfield  to  see  h^  and  what  sbe  i§  doing.  She  wants  to 
stay  as  long  as  we  can ;  to  go  to  Oregon  and  everything ;  and 
has  got  over  homesickness  entirely.  I  have  been  trying  to 
break  up  the  Oregon  expe<tition  ;  bat  everybody  is  against  me. 
and  nobody  more  bo  than  Mother.  She  says  she  never  expects 
to  come  again,  and  wants  to  see  all  she  can.  So,  unless  you 
summon  us,  you  need  not  expect  us  before  October  15.  Then 
sure, —  I  tcon't  stay  away  longer.  Mother  sends  love ;  mine  to 
you  and  all. 

Portland,  Oregon,  September  7, 1869. 

.  .  ,  We  have  hospitable  and  hearty  greeting  here — there 
b  a  personality  about  it  that  is  very  pleasant  and  loachiug ; 
partly  because  we  are  the  old  friends  of  four  years  ago,  partly 
because  Oregon  has  not  been  overburdened  with  guests  this 
season  as  California  has,  and  partly  because  Mr.  Colfax  is 
especially  and  politically  popuhir  here.  In  fact,  just  now, 
"  everything  is  lovely  and  the  goose  'yangs  high  " —  not  hangs 
high,  but  "  'yangs,"  which  is  negro  for  flies.  This  is  a  notable 
Qorrectioa  of  a  Bross  classic. 

You  should  provide  warm  clothing  and  plenty  of  wraps  for 
the  sea  voyage.  It  will  be  very  cold.  I  should  say  a  Dannel 
nnderauit  for  bed,  loose  and  warm,  for  there  you  will  spend  at 
least  three  or  four  of  the  first  days.  Do  not  get  tired  or  worn 
down  before  starting  for  Europe.  Take  every  pains  to  be  fresh, 
sl.rong,  and  poised.  That  is  the  point  where  sea-Hckness  is 
victor  or  vanquished.     Remember  this. 

We  send  love  to  all  in  the  dear  home.  Let  each  one  feel  he 
or  she  baa  our  individnal  thought  and  affection.  Our  absence 
rally  endears  all  to  ns  —  makes  our  thought  more  tender. 
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The  voyage  to  which  the  last  letter  alludes  took  his 
daughter  and  Miss  Whitney  abroad  together  for  a  year 
of  residence  and  study  in  Goi-many, — a  year  which  was 
extended  to  two.  His  eldest  sou  soon  followed  and 
joined  them. 

To  Mm  Whitnet/. 

Sprikqfieijj,  Novemher  10, 1839. 

Bailie's  letters  out  off  a  wide  variety  of  Uiemea  to  writ« 
about  —  the  state  of  the  weather,  nearly  always  possible  to  ma 
after  Colorado  aud  California;  Maiy'a  asthma;  the  progress 
of  the  teeth  among  the  cliildreu ;  the  latest  smart  thing  of  the 
baby ;  the  servant-gal  question,  more  important  even  than  the 
origin  of  evil, —  being  its  chief  illustration,^  than  immortality 
indeed,  for  it  makes  one  indifFerent  to  all  phases  of  the  futare ; 
the  newest  engagements,  the  freshostdeatlis,the  saddest  births; 
the  sweetest  of  neighborhood  gossip, —  for  all  of  these  I  am  now 
cut  off,  and  refer  you,  not  exactly,  as  the  placards  say,  to  the 
"  small  bills,"  but  to  Sallie.  I  am  afraid,  with  these  limitatlona, 
my  letters  to  you  must  be  barren  indeed.  You  and  I  hare 
settled  all  the  great  questions,  or  kindly  agreed  to  let  somebody 
else  do  it ;  I  am  rampant  neither  on  science  nor  poetry ;  the 
Lord  has  not  recently  made  me  his  vicegerent,  and  I  modestly 
prefer  he  should  be  his  own  interpreter ;  if  he  has  anything  to 
say  to  you,  I  presume  he  can  find  a  tougue  of  his  own,  and  pre- 
fers to  use  it  directly, — /  should!  6o  don't  scold  me  if  my 
correapondenoe  should  be  dull ;  fall  back  on  the  eternities,  and 
beheve  in  me  as  your  scientific  soul  does  in  the  old  red  sand- 
stone of  the  Connecticut  valley. 

.  .  .  It  is  "  real  mean,"  anyhow,  for  you  and  Sallie  to  go 
ofE  together.  What  do  you  both  suppose  wiH  become  of  my 
physical  well-being,  and  my  spiritual  nature,  with  the  sweet 
ministers  to  each  the  other  side  of  the  world  1  How  can  you 
exiieet  mo  to  be  sound  in  body  and  mind  —  graoeful  of  mien  or 
sweet  of  heart — under  such  circumstances  1  In  good  truth, 
my  dear  friend,  I  have  been  very  ill  at  ease  with  the  world  and 
myself  these  last  two  weeks.  I  find  myself  really  in  no  better 
health  for  these  long  three  months  of  absence  and  traveL    Theie 


I 
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is  an  accesBioQ  of  flesh  and  a  temporary  improvement  in  physical 
itrength ;  but  my  stomach  and  my  head  are  both  as  weak  and 
nnreliabte  as  ev(«',  and  my  nerves  as  edgy  and  uncontrollable, 
I  do  not  know  as  I  expected  nnytbiag  better,  and  yet  I  have 
EtifFerE'd  the  agony  of  a  real  disappointment  and  the  bitterness 
of  a  real  despair.  There  is  so  much  for  me  to  do  ;  there  la  so 
much  tbat  I  want  to  do ;  there  is  so  much  that  I  could  do,  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  nervous  power;  but  it  has  all  got  to  go 
undone.  I  hate  to  give  up^to  give  up,  indeed,  13  death 
indeed ;  and  yet  to  keep  up  the  old  struggle  is  constant  torture 
to  myself,  and  very  great  sufferingr  a^  I  sadly  know,  for  all  my 
friends.  Don't  think  I  have  been  doing  much  work  since  I 
came  back,—  I  have  really  done  very  little, —  I  tried,  but  found 
I  could  not, —  that  so  far  as  that  was  concerned  1  wob  really  no 
better  than  when  I  left  oS  in  the  spring.  You  and  8allie  mustn't 
worry  about  this,  but  it  is  right  you  should  know  it.  But  yoa 
can't  help  it  now  except  by  being  patient  and  indulgent  with 
me,  and  helping  me  to  be  patient  and  indulgent  with  myself, 

...  I  don't  find  any  of  these  -women  who  speak  that  take 
in  or  at  least  give  out  the  whole  question  [woman's  rights];  — 
they  offer  its  croppings,  its  teeth,  its  incideuts,  but  not  itself. 
Oh  for  B.  woman  to  take  it  all  In  rouzid  and  full,  and  then  give  it 
out  with  breadth  and  fooling,  and  yet  with  philosophy  and 
logic, —  it  does  seem  to  me  that  so  tbe  world  would  understand 
and  admit  and  embrace,  as  it  does  not  know  or  dream  or  see 
now.  I  want  so  much  to  write  a  few  papers  on  the  subject 
myself;  but  strength  or  rather  feebleness  forbids.  Should  I, 
doubtless  the  vanity  that  bums  in  rae  on  the  subject  — that  it 
has  not  yet  been  adequately  presented  —  would  ooae  out  in  a 
feeble  aecomphshment,  and  I  should  hide  my  head  in  shame.* 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  dream  than  to  do,  to  criticise  than  to 
create !  I  hardly  ever,  though,  had  the  grand  passion  for  work, 
for  doing  something  bett«r  and  bigger  than  I  have  had  the 
fortune  yet  to  do,  more  than  in  these  last  weeks;  when,  au 

*  Tbe  doaire  here  eipreiied  to  write  a  soriei  of  papers  on  Ihe  new  po^' 
lioQot  wamui  took  effect  three  monthi  UMr  in  %  iIukIe'  article, —  Pvliruuy 
14.  18T0.— liesdwl  "  Tlie  Quesdoa  Be^stattid  ■■— which  In  (reghneaB  of 
tTMitiDcnt  Bail  brvudtli  of  view  la  one  of  the  beat  of  Ur.  Bowlea'e  writings. 
It  la  <iuoted  in  Chapter  SLIX. 
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eo-lrmre,  I  1«t*  h«d  to  Wste,  moi«  deeply  tb«ii  evw.  iha  tnilh 
that  mv  work  «m  done,  that  I  eoold  only  hraioefcHrth  stay  aad 
wfler  "wid  Bcold  and  mtkise  sod  jo«tie  my  btUe  empty  puit- 
pot  of  life  a  la  Chinese. 

Tell  me  honestlv  how  yon  are.—  bow  yon  get  on  in  yoor  new 
Kle,— its  pleasures  nod  itt  pains.— bow  d^p  yoo  are  UkeJy 
to  get  into  metapliyBie*,—  how  fw  aw»y  torn  yom  igno«nt 

Korember  24,  1869. 

WhatagoodtimeyondJdbaTeinEnglMidt  I  never  shall  di» 
ooutented  till  I  have  bad  ft  Bummer  s  mn  on  foot  ana  in  «  dog- 
cart over  thAt  wuntry.    It  seema  to  me  one  of  lh«  be«t  thinsa 
to  do  — after  Colo»do!      ...    I  am  myself  maeh  better 
tfaeae  last  few  days,  and  had  a  very  successful  gentlemen's  din- 
ner-party on  Monday  —  Charies  Francis  Adama,  Jr.,  Walker, 
King.  Leonard,  and  George  Bliss,  Jr.     Railroads  were  th« 
theme,  and  they  talked  m&  down  to  the  last  ounoo  of  nam*. 
Mother  is  pi«tty  well  tJiis  week,  bat  the  weather  in  bad,  and 
alie  can  put  no  dependence  on  herself.   And  ye<.  if  1  coald  per- 
saade  ber  to  "  give  np  to  it " —  throw  away  doll  care  - —  keep 
her  rooms  mornings  and  evenings  —  go  oat  only  in  the  nuddla 
of  tbe  day,  and  live  virtuously  on  bread  and  meat  and  "  a  fe* 
vegetahleB,"  aa  tbe  old  mAn  dying  said   to  tbe   parson   whtf, 
said  we  could  "not  live  by  bread  alone,"— then  I  do  belien 
abe   could  pass  a  very  eomfortable  winter.     Her  strength  ■■ 
renewed  so  much  that  in  this  way,  I  beUeve.  she  conld  Qoat  o 
BnceeasfuUy.    But  I  am  so  afraid  she  will  wear  herself  out  I 
trj-mg  to  do  all  her  powera  win  let  her  every  day  —  and  a  litt 
more.    Mamie  gets  on  splendidly ;  she  and  I  and  the  ^ria,  wl 
are  as  good  as  ever,  could  nm  tbe  machine  with  great  ea»e,- 
aud  do.— so  tar  as  Mother  will  stand  oat  of  tbe  way  and  s 
the  glory  of  G.ni  as  a  spectator,  not  as  a  participant, 
K    V  «  yi"  *°^"^  *^day  afternoon  via  Northampton  ai 
m^T^'  -min^^king  a  pWnt  UtUe  .i«it  with  il 

r^rj^'v  "^^  -t^T;:^ehow:3vL"ar;^ 

1  oread  more  than  evm-  tn  i.  '       "  .■"'»  •""  k^ 

ever  to  ha\-e  strangers  come  into  the  boi 


I 

I 
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And  yet,  I  know  it  U  better  for  us  all  that  we  should  have  them 
come. 

In  short,  Sallie,  ve  miss  you.  You  would  feel  bad  if  we 
didn't.  Don't  worry  becauae  we  do.  Really,  we  g^t  on  quite 
as  well  as  could  be  expected.  I  am  glad  you  are  oS ;  make 
the  best  of  it  all  in  knowledge  and  happiness ;  and  think  ever 
sweetly  of  your  loving  father. 

December  1,  1S69. 
.  ,  ,  I  went  to  New  Haven  Friday  —  to  New  York  on 
Saturday,  and  home  Monday.  At  New  York,  went  to  Press 
Club  dinner  Saturday  night;  150  people,  men  and  women, 
only  very  few  I  knew ;  saw  Mrs.  Parton  (Fanny  Fern)  for  the 
first  time  —  a  coarse-featured,  strong  (ace,  with  Fanny-Fem- 
ish  manners ;  while  Parton  is  little,  delicate,  pale,  aud  almost 
feminine  in  appearance.  Sunday,  to  hear  Mr,  Frothingham  — 
walked  home  with  John  Bigelow,  and  called ;  had  Anna  Dick- 
inson and  Whitelaw  Reid  of  Tribitne  to  lunch,  and  discussed 
woman  questiomt  for  two  hours  ;  jealousies,  rivalries,  and  fac- 
tions have  already  entered  into  the  new  movement ;  dined  at 
Barker's;  went  from  nine  to  ten  to  the  Carys'  Sunday-night 
reception,  meeting  more  or  less  saints  and  sinners ;  Monday, 
looked  over  steamships,  called  at  newspaper  offices,  and  brought 
home  S ,  whom  I  met  at  the  Corys'. 

December  14,  1869. 

You  are  getting  more  than  a  fair  share  of  ten-cent  postage 
stamps,  but  I  don't  like  to  have  this  steamer  go  without  putting 
in  an  appearance  for  myself.  It  was  greatly  re-assuring  to 
hear  bow  nicely  you  are  settled  at  Cassel  —  how  successful  your 
journey  had  been  —  and  how  cheerily  you  had  taken  up  your 
new  life.  I  pray  all  may  go  as  begun.  So  shall  I  feel  repaid  — 
in  part  —  for  my  losses ;  not  wholly,  for  I  don't  feel  as  if  life 
could  ever  folly  compensate  me  for  being  without  you  so  long, 
now  when  I  want  you  so  much.  That's  selJlsb,  of  oourse ;  but 
there  is  a  comfort  in  being  selfish  sometimes.  At  any  rate,  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  it  in  your  case. 

.  .  .  Mother,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  a  good  deal  better  this 
week  than  she  has  been  since  you  went  away ;  she  is  havii^ 
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dress-makers  *'  to  kill,"  &nd  is  busy  with  Christmas,  hAviiig'  a 
plan  fqr  a  tree  for  our  family,  the  Kinps,  etc.,  at  our  house 
Christmas  eve.  I  am  afraid  she  will  break  down  and  be  sick 
before  the  time  comes;  but  I  think  she  is  nearer  the  great 
lesson  of  her  life —  that  she  must  withhold  and  be  an  invalid, 
and  so  be  tolerably  well — than  ever  before.  .  .  Things  move  on 
pleasantly  in  the  domestic  department.  James  is  very  sads- 
fftctory  in  his  work,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  the  pirls  to  hare  no 
man  in  the  house.  I  had  a  pleasant  night  and  morning,  after 
Bam  went  away  [to  join  the  party  in  Germany],  with  Captain 
Bradbury,  at  his  house,  on  tho  very  edge  of  the  Palisades,  aboot 
ten  miles  up.  It  iaabeautifullocation,  and  theregionisonlyjust 
coming  into  fashionable  and  respectable  occupancy.  I 
doing  rather  more  work  than  usual  just  now  ;  all  I  can,  perhaps 
more  than  I  ought  to ;  but  it  is  such  joy  to  me  to  vork  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  resist  the  outward  call  and  tho  inward  temp- 
tation. I  get  to  the  ofSce  about  10  A.  M.,  loaf  and  loneh  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  at  noon,  and  go  away  at  4  -•  dining  at  5 ; 
with  the  family  supper — and  spending  the  evenings  in  light 
reading  and  a  half-comatose  existence.  The  early  spring  yoa 
must  look  forward  to,  to  compensate  for  rough  and  dreary 
winter.  Do  not  write  too  much.  Let  us  hear  from  yon  op 
Sam  once  a  week,  and  do  not  undertake  to  do  justice  to  as  aU> 
I  can  be  patient  with  few  words  and  occasional.  I  shall  be 
irregular  in  writing,  and  won't  try  again  until  I  am  fresher  than 
I  am  this  afternoon.  But  thought  of  you  all  is  inspiration  and 
hope  and  desire.  I  greet  all  my  dear,  dear  Germans  most 
lovingly.  Be  happy  and  loving  together.  Then  I  shall  tx 
more  than  content. 

December  29,  1S69. 
Mv  DEAK  ChildkE!)  :  Sallie,  inspired  by  her  maternal  experi- 
ences of  the  last  year  or  two,  writes  oocasionally  to  her  "  dear 
family  at  home."  I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  take  up  addressing 
"my  dear  family  in  Germany."  A  pretty  good  part  of  my 
heart,  of  my  hope,  and  my  life,  are  certainly  bound  up  with  you 
in  that  Uttle  strange  German  town  of  yours.  Do  not  doubt  we 
think  of  you  constantly,  and  pray  for  you  heartily.  No  joy  Is 
ours  that  we  do  not  ofier  you,  and  share ;  no  pain  presatt  MaX 
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wo  do  not  selfiably  and  instiiictively  seek  yon  to  relieve  it.  We 
are  happy  in  yonr  comfort  and  in  your  enjoyment;  we  soirow 
that  anything  is  denied  to  you  of  agreeable  esperienoes  and  of 
joyful  ministrations ;  we  would  pat  warm  pillows  under  cold 
feet,  help  digestion  of  hearty  German  food,  and  soothe  erery 
tired  nerve  with  the  loving  music  of  home.  But  we  don't  play 
on  &  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,  neither  the  jew's-harp ;  and  I 
presume,  all  in  all,  life  is  as  agreeable  to  you  there  as  here.  It 
is  not  always  pleasure  to  think  so,  bnt  it  is  enough  to  keep  me 
reasonably  reoonuilod  to  your  absence.  You  wouldn't  like  to 
have  us  thoroughly  content  that  you  are  there,  not  here.  And 
the  lesson  wo  bring  home  is — dreadful,  though,  ifin't  it  1  ~  that 
we  must  be  so  agreeable  and  so  fascinating,  that  neither  modem 
languages,  nor  geese  stuffed  with  apples  and  raisins,  nor  hand- 
some young  men  who  address  you  in  ''  good  but  hesitating 
English."  ean  ever  induce  you  to  wander  more  from  the  home 
of  those  who  love  you  —  and  find  fault  with  you  1 

I  don't  suppose  there  is  an  item  of  news  that  Mother  has  not 
written  you.  So  1  most  oonflne  myself  to  myself,  and  yet  that 
subject  is  twice  told  in  more  than  a  sbgle  sense,  and  Is  just 
now  very  barren  indeed.  Miss  Whitmarsh's  little  visit  was  very 
pleasant ;  and  I  am  enjoying  the  Calboun-Runkle  visit  that 
ends  to-nigbt.  We  have  had  no  company  for  tliem ;  partly 
beuauee  of  the  bad  weather,  and  partly  1>ecause  I  am  too  weary 
when  night  comes  to  have  anybody  setting  their  suction-pumpa 
into  my  dry  wells, —  or  wanting  to,  or  thinking  even  they 
might.  Mrs.  Runkle  is  likely  to  continue  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Tribune.  They  think  a  great  deal  of  her,  and  perhaps  I 
have  said  that  she  seems  to  me  the  one  best  woman  journalist 
in  America.  But  then  it  needs  a  good  deal  of  steam  to  keep 
her  in  motion.  Her  nerves  lie  near  the  surface.  That  is  the 
price  we  Americans  pay  for  our  advanced  life  ^  our  leadership 
in  thought  actualized  and  iUustTated. 

Christmas  was  only  tolerable.  Mother  was  quite  sick,  broke 
down  thenightbefore,andwasonlyable  tosit  upin  the  evening. 
But  the  children  enjoyed  everything,  and  are  now  going 
through  bilious  experiences  by  way  of  settlement.  Mother's 
attacks  are  more  and  more  of  a  sick  headache  character.    But 
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I  die  ia  raaUjr  r  gnt  deal  bett«r,  utd  »  frreat  deal  happier,  tlutn 

[  for  Beventl  y««ra.    Htr  dip  into  life  the  last  sonuner  has  tpren 

h»r  ft  new  Inleraet  in  people  aod  things,  and  reconciled  her 

greatly  to  the  Infiniulies  of  folks. 

Gxoiipt  our  outsidu  risiturs.  «e  are  living  very  quietly  irithin 
ounelve*.  I  &Imp  im^nlariy  and  indifFerentiy,  and  am  tar^y 
amioiiMiious  of  a  head.  Wh«n  oompaDy  eomes  I  am  put  np- 
■taini,  and  bIw])  or  drMim  among  the  tldngs  sacred  to  Same's 
or  C'liUBin  Maria'A  momory. 

.  .  .  I  tliink  of  you  both  as  together  tor  over  Christmas, 
and  as  Mttling  down  Into  loving  work  and  play,  making  np, 
with  your  "gnide.  pbJlosophtu-.  and  friend,"  a  charming  and 
muHt  creditable  branch  of  my  family  —  to  whom  all  tender 
thought  nud  loving  eonud^«tion. 

7b  JTrs.  L.  O.  CaOotm. 

December  14,  1B69. 

We  were  disappointed,  nf  course,  not  to  greet  you ;  but  I  did 
not  wonder,  witii  your  muoli  work  and  many  trials,  that  yoa 
were  unable  to  oome.  But  do,  if  possible,  come  and  eee  us, 
before  you  laimch  away  into  the  eternity  of  marriage.  You 
oortainly  ueed  a  Wt  of  some  kind  to  restrain  you ;  but  after  the 
exodlleut  advice  I  gave  you  at  Chicago,  I  am  ashamed  of  you 
for  wearing  yuurself  out  &o  soon.  It  isn't  kind  even  to  one'^ 
friends  to  make  such  a  spendthrift  of  one's  self.  And  yet, 
alas,  it  is  so  cosy  to  preach  and  so  hard  to  practice ! 

.  .  .  Halstead  of  the  Commercial  is  on  our  aide,  as  yoa  will 
see  by  this  and  other  artjclea  of  his.  I  gave  him  a  letter  to  yon 
aome  weeks  ago,  and  want  you  to  see  him  some  time.  He  is  a 
generous-natured  Western  man,  with  high  journalistic  power, 
and,  altogether,  a  character  in  newspaper  circles. 

I  look  with  awe  and  reverence  on  the  man  icbo  dam,  and 
with  envy  on  the  man  who  can ;  while  I  am  most  cordlallf 
youTB. 

Mary  joins  me  In  most  afFeotionate  remembrances.    She  ia 
quite  well  this  week,  and  nothing  would  delight  her  heart  i 
than  to  welcome  you  to  our  home  —  even  if  but  for  a  day. 
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December  20, 1S69. 

As  a  woman  and  a  §ister,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  I  Think  of 
the  blow  you  have  given  to  the  whole  "  movement "  in  exhibit- 
ing your  inability  to  take  oare  of  yourself,  and  fleeing  for 
refuge  to  a  "  weak  tyrant  man."  Et  to,  Brute  I  or  Mrs.  Brute, 
if  you  prefer. 

Yes  J  be  sure  to  come  direct  to  our  home  when  you  come  to 
town,  double.  Let  us  know  the  train,  and  then  drive  directly 
to  HE.  We  found  out  Brother  Rankle  was  a  "  good  fellow  "  long 
before  you  did,  and  now  the  pity  that  is  akin  to  love  ia  added 
to  hearty  appreciation  I 

Mary  is  Borry  that  you  did  not  come  before.  A  qoiet  week 
in  our  home  would  have  certainly  fitted  you  for  the  heaven  of 
matrimony :  now  yon  go  into  it  with  all  your  siikB  fall  blossomed 
on  your  head.  I  assume  the  judicial  robes  —  "  and  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul ! " 

I  find  with  pleasure  that  Mrs.  K.  has  been  talking  with  my 
friend  Alien  at  Boston,  and  has  got  some  good  advice  as  well 
as  comfort.  But  we  will  talk  over  all  this  when  you  come  —  aa 
fail  not  now  1 

To  Miss  ^Vhi^ttelf. 

New  York,  Febroary  11, 1870. 
...  It  seema  to  me  yon  are  all  having  a  very  choice  win- 
ter. I  doubt  if  you  can  repeat  it  in  all  reapects  so  satiatactorily 
imother  season.  Sam  saye  the  loosu  plan  is  to  spend  the  three 
months  divided  between  Swiss  and  German  travel;  but  do 
give  the  dear  mountains  the  lar^r  share.  It  seems  to  me  you 
will  settle  down  upon  Berlin  for  next  winter.  All  things  con- 
ndered,  I  believe  it  is  the  best  place.  Besides  other  advan- 
tages, it  f»  the  center  of  the  empire,^  the  seat  of  poUtics, —  the 
Stronghold  of  Germany, —  and  politics  now  means  so  much  — 
•verything — that  it  is  well  to  study  these  things  at  their  fonnt- 
un-heod.  Germauy,  as  represented  at  BerUu,  is  to  be  more 
and  more  the  great  power  of  CentnU  Europe.  You  have  seen 
ht  Cassel  the  iuterior,  domestio  life  and  character  of  the  Ger- 
man. You  will  find  at  Berlin  its  highest  outward  aggressive 
egression,  development,  organization,  In  soienoe,  Literature, 
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politics,  art,  and  all  tlici  other  things  that  make  for  peace 
pro^rifM  in  the  iiistorv  of  the  race  and  the  world.  01i,diearl 
bow  I  wUh  I  had  (he  upportaiiity  for  stndj'  now  ot  bo<^  and 
pttuiiicM  and  (fovemmeata.  I  know  enough  to  feel  most  pain- 
ftiUy  ray  failings,  my  hunger.  Comparing  myself  with  oth«r 
mnn,  it  is  in  the  culture  of  bookg^the  alphabet  of 
that  I  feel  most  keenly  my  disparity.  In  instinct  of  tmlli,  ia 
aeizure  of  the  salient  thought  or  kernel,  in  practical  dealing 
with  affaim,  I  feel  a  general  equality,  and  am  ready  to 
myaolf  and  grapple  with  people  around  me,— but  when  I 
to  Ihu  gri'Ul  fields  of  experience  and  illustration  tLat  historf 
and  lit«Traturit  offer,  1  am  xo  oppressed  with  my  utter  ignorauM 
that  I  am  more  modest  than  is  healthy  for  me  I  If  I  had  ai 
ondunntr  lioad,  I  believe  I  would  make  up  some  of  thi«  defi- 
cisncy  svon  now ;  but  the  poverty  there  means  that  this  other 
poverty  in  also  irremediable,  It  looks  as  if  I  was  alnuut 
doomed  to  loafing  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  And  if  I  were  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  incumbrance,  I  would  put  in  now  two  or 
time  yearti  of  jiut  that  sort  of  thing.— I  would  roam  about  the 
world,  studying  books  some,  nature  a  good  deal,  and  people  and 
isatitutiona  more. 

To  hi»  Daughter. 
Bbbvoort  House,  N.  Y.,  March  H,  1870. 
I  am  having  a  "real  good  vacation" — rarely  so  pleasant 
and  useful  a  one  in  the  winter,  and  it  has  given  me  new  hope 
and  faith.  I  go  home  Monday  momiug,  just  three  weeks  after 
leaving ;  divided  Hubstantially  into  one  week  in  New  Tork  and 
two  in  Washington.  I  have  been  very  busy  all  through,  withoat 
doing  any  work,  save  dining  and  breakfasting  and  taUdng ;  but 
myhead  has  steadily  improved.and  though  I  have  had  a  cold  part 
of  the  time,  and  more  or  less  of  my  chronic  "  cussedness,"  the 
general  result  is  as  above,  and  ought  to  warm  the  hearts  of  all 
who  have  to  endure  me  in  life,  I  feel  pretty  sure  now,  as  I  did 
not  before  leaving  home,  of  being  able  to  go  through  the  spring 
without  absolutely  breaking  down.  1  was  treated  very  civilly 
in  Washington,  indeed,  and  without  any  forth -putting  was  able 
to  see  and  talk  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  people  I  wished  to. 
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Washiagrton  is  (pvwiag  more  aad  more  agreeable,  even  attract- 
ive, aa  a  winter  resideooe ;  and  I  should  like  greatly  to  take 
you  or  Miitber  next  winter  down  Diere,  and  stay  for  tliree  or 
four  montiifi.  I  could  earn  my  living  by  work  for  the  Kepub- 
lican  and  porhapa  other  papers.  Perhape  we  will  do  it  some 
seaaon,  if  not  the  neit.  Cambridge,  New  Haven,  New  York, 
and  Washington  are  on  the  whole  the  most  attraetivo  residences 
in  America  for  cultivated  people,  iat^reeted  iu  the  great  social, 
literary,  and  poUtical  subjects,  which  running  into  eaoh  other 
make  up  the  science  of  modem  life  and  government.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  coarse  gayety  in  Washington,  as  in  New  York  ; 
but  there  is  also  that  which  is  more  reHiied,  and  it  is  inoreosing. 
There  is  enough  of  all  kinds  for  everybody  to  make  a  seleetion. 
"  Eaoh  to  hia  own,"  I  am  in  the  way,  you  know,  of  observing 
aud  more  or  less  dipping  into  all  kinds.  There  ia  nothing 
more  odd  to  me  than  the  variety  of  people  I  know  who  put 
faith  in  me  and  payattention  to  me.  That  is  the  outgrowth  of 
jouniahsm,  however.  It  must  be  eclectic  and  many-eided — 
however  choice  and  elective  one's  personal  nature  may  be. 

.  ,  .  Your  late  letters  give  nie  much  pleasure.  Those 
written  during  my  birthday  week  were  very  sweet  and  grateful 
to  me.  Your  mother  and  I  are  botb  anxious  you  sliould  stay 
another  winter  and  spring  in  Europe ;  we  mean  to  have  you,  if 
we  can.  We  need  you  ba<lly  enough,  and  hunger  for  you  deeply 
enough  —  no  doubt  of  all  that  —  bnt  looking  forward  through 
the  years,  we  count  it  the  lesser  selHahnesB  to  ha%'e  you  slay 
longer.  .  .  .  Much  depends  on  how  the  next  six  months 
treat  your  mother  and  me  ;  and  what  mother  will  be  willing  to 
have  Mamie  do.  My  idea  is  that  M.  should  leave  school,  and 
follow  your  experience  at  home,  s«  far  aa  she  can,  till  you 
return,  I  believe  it  will  be  weU  for  her  and  useful  for  ui.  She 
will  have  no  such  good  time  for  that  sort  of  education.  The 
moment  you  get  home,  then  wo  must  all  subside.  ^Vhat  willing 
Berfs  we  shall  be ! 

April  4,  1870. 

You  know  I  am  always  trying  experiments  with  my  work  and 
play  —  this  ia  my  last :  up  at  8  or  9  —  a  cup  of  coffee ;  a  ride 
of  an  hour ;  breakfast  10  to  11 ;  ofSoe  12  to  4 ;  an  hour's  tralk 
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or  ride ;  dinner  at  5 }  rest,  and  tea  nt  7;  office  from  8  or  9  tiQ 
10  or  11 ;  bed  at  12.    This  arrangement  is  best  for  mj  bnaiie 
—  it  is  very  desirable  that  I  should  be  at  the  offioe  in  the  era 
ini;,  if  poHoible. 

To  Charles  ABen. 

April  29,  1870. 
...  I  feel  very  sure  somehow  that  we  shall  beat  tbein  [tha 
Hartford  and  Erie] .  There  is  nothing  left  to  log-roll  with  f  tlu 
disposition  of  the  legislature  is  conservative ;  the  Woreestev 
Spif^a  active  accession  to  our  side  is  useful ;  and  Brooks's  pam- 
phlet and  Bird  in  the  Jt-ttmal  are  very  effective.  I  don^beliew 
tlie  majority  of  the  committee  can  agree  on  any  propositioQ 
acceptable  alike  to  the  road  and  the  legislature.  Bnt  oar  pait 
of  the  Bght  is  substantiaQy  over ;  we  shall  keep  np  talk,  of 
CoHTBe,—  we  can't  help  that, —  but  our  cause  is  to  triumph  by 
the  later  acoeations,  and  these  will  be  won  by  other  inSoencos 
than  the  Sepubliean.  I  understand  clearly  our  rdU  and  oar  part 
in  this  business ;  it  has  cost  something  in  the  past ;  doublJen 
it  wUI  cost  wore  in  the  future ;  bnt  I  am  glad  to  have  foo^ht  tt 
and  willing  to  pay  its  penalties.  Nor  will  you,  I  am  sure,  ever 
have  any  real  occasion  to  regret  that  you  have  done  your  part 
BO  boldly  and  so  effectively.  It  needed  iconoclastic  work  —  and 
it  has  got  it.  Bird,  who  fights  with  gloved  hands  !  — ahem  — 
now  has  his  opportunity.  Tell  him  to  keep  cool,  and  not  black- 
guard anybody  I    I  will  be  down  nest  week  if  there  is  anj  oalL 

To  Miss  Whitnof, 

May  3. 1870. 
.  .  .  I  am  on  the  hunt  for  a  new  amanuensis.  I  can't  do 
all  I  want  to  do,  all  I  have  to  do,  without  one,  without  greatly 
overworking,^  and  I  mean  to  have  a  good  one  at  almost  any 
price.  I  reaUy  am  doing  full,  fair  day's  work  on  the  paper, 
bnt  it  keeps  me  worn  down  and  very  nervous.  Mr.  Warren, 
one  of  my  promising  young  men, —  the  best  writer  almost  on  the 
paper,  though  confined  wholly  to  news  now, — is  going  to  gradu- 
ate and  go  to  Europe  either  this  summer  or  next  falL  I  am  sorry 
to  lose  him,  but  he  ia  wise  to  go  now.  Perhaps  I  shall  need  him 
is  a  higher  place  when  he  oomes  back.    If  Sanborn  should  not 
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stAy  with  us,  I  should  greatly  like  to  have  Wairen ;  tbougli,  of 
oouree,  be  is  not  up  to  near  so  much  or  bo  various  wnrk.  Did  yoa 
see  my  article  on  "  Divorce  Made  Eusy"  1*1  believe  tiiat  is  up  to 
your  conservative  stand-point  on  that  question.  I  am  sure  with 
you  we  can't  aSord  to  weaken  those  great  institutions  of  our 
social  life,  marriage  and  the  family.  I  am  curious  to  see  how 
the  htrger  influence  of  woman  in  society  and  govenunent  is  to 
affect  these  delicate  matters  of  seiual  relations  and  social 
organizations.  I  look  for  some  modiBoations,  of  course  ;  there 
ue  evils  that  must  be  modified,  if  not  wholly  eradicated, 
before  we  can  feel  at  rest  in  the  millenuial  pathway.  I  feel 
rather  than  see  the  way  out ;  but  it  will  come.  I  have  such  an 
optimistic  faith,— and  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  it  fi-esh  and 
strong,  in  the  presence  of  such  wickedness,  of  such  suffering, 
of  such  topsy-turning  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  shall-bes 
ftDd  the  might-have- beeus,  as  we  are  just  now  witnesang. 

May  27,  1870. 
I  don't  believe  you  have  had  in  Germany  two  such  perfect 
days  as  we  have  had  here  this  week.  No  matter  if  it  is  cold, 
cloudy,  and  windy  to-day  ;  those  were  days  such  as  Italy  cauuot 
surpass  —  unless  at  moonlight  under  the  Coliseum  with  a  senti- 
mental theologue — and  even  California  cannot  equah  Your 
Califomia  sunshine  has  a  certain  dry,  hard  flavor ;  these  were 
clear  and  soft  withal.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  have  such  weather 
in  heaven  I  whether  orno  we  go  ^whether  or  no  such  weather! 
But  if  the  world  lives  much  longer  it  will  have  abohshed  all 
these  notions  oC  its  youth.  The  Unitarians  came,  and  abolished 
hell ;  Parker  came,  Higginson  stays,  to  abolish  Christ ;  the  next 
conceited  set  of  upstarU,  inventing  a  new  elixir  of  life,  out  of 
gin  and  juniper  berries,  will  probably  supersede  heaven,  or 
bring  it  down  to  earth.  But  that  is  what  the  rest  of  us  dream 
of  doing  — but  it  can't  be  done  so  long  as  nerves  thrill  and 
stomachs  labor.  No  elinr  of  love,  or  gin,  can  make  heaven, 
with  neuralgia  playing  on  the  Addles  of  the  orchestra,  and 
dyspepsia  groaning  through  the  grim  trombone.  Give  it  np. 
I  think  1  will  stick  to  the  original  heaven,  as  a  thing  more 
sure. 

*  Qaot«iI  Id  ChtptoT  XLIX. 
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I  welcome  the  tokens  of  toot  being  aomevliat  better.  Stick 
to  it ;  mild  as  to  coffee ;  debcate  u  to  study ;  glatton  ma  to 
oatdoon  —  notking  eo  good  as  mere  onldoors  ^  that  is 
preBcription.  But  what  would  yon  Dot  give  for  a  comae  of 
t«aderioiii  beef st«aka ^ thick,  joicj,  and — large!  There  is 
oonrage  and  poetry  and  morality  and  piety  in  sneht  And 
Germany  never  can  be  really  great  in  tbeir  abaenoe. 

I  wish  I  had  some  fresh  items  of  high  art  to  write  about. 
But  the  contentions  of  amsil  politics  have  drained  me  diy ;  I 
have  drunk  at  no  new  fountains  of  inspiratiDn,  and  the  old 
are  familiar  to  you.     I  keep  your  friendship  sacred ;  I  have  got 
a  new  hat,  and  an  overcoat  with  wings ;  everybody  says  I  am 
looking  very  well  —  as  to  health  of  course  —  as  to  beauty 
don't  take  testimony  now  you  and  Sallie  are  in  Eoropre  ;  but  I 
do  feel  terribly  dragged,  and  awfully  rebellions  that  everybody 
doesn't  do  just  as  I  want  to  have  them  under  every  varying 
freak  of  my  disposition.    It  does  seem  to  me  as  if  I  was  just 
missing  doing  something,  being  somebody,  and  as  if  life  i 
turning,  and  the  downhill  begun.    Well,  if  there  eould  be 
jolte  and  disturbing  thank-yon- manns  why  it  wouldn't  be  so 
mnch  matter,  perhaps. 

In  July,  1870,  Mr,  Bowles  went  to  Enrope,  in  Gompany 
with  a  nephew  and  another  yonng  friend.  They  crossed 
the  continent  to  Dresden,  hindered  in  their  joamey  by 
the  torrent  of  troops  that  Germany  was  pouring  over  her 
railroads  into  France, — "  it  was  like  rowing  against  Nia- 
gara," said  Mr.  Bowles, —  and  joined  his  son  and  danghter 
and  Miss  Whitney.  The  party  traveled  together  in  Swit- 
zerland for  six  or  seven  weeks.  Thence  he  took  the  two 
ladies  to  Berlin,  to  get  them  comfortably  settled  in  their 
winter  quarters,  and  returned  home  by  way  of  Englsod. 

To  Charles  Allen. 
Stuttuart,  Germany,  September  18,  1870, 
I  have  kept,  you  see,  very  closely  to  my  purposes  —  to  m 
SwitEeriand  and  to  play  —  at  least  not  to  work  all  the  summt 
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ihrough.  I  write  now,  only  to  re-assure  you  of  my  friendJineas 
and  frequent  and  tender  thooght;  to  Hoknowledge  your  inter- 
esting letter ;  to  congratulate  you  on  the  completeness  of  our 
triumph  in  11.  &  E. ;  to  eay  that  it  removes  all  opposition  to 
your  withdrawal  from  the  attorney-generalship ;  to  hope  yon 
will  not  be  a  caudiilat«  again ;  to  tell  you  I  have  been  con- 
Btantly  growing  in  health  and  strengtli,  and  have  had  a  very 
pleasant  vacation  so  far,^  though  &  little  too  hurried  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  young  folks;  to  eay  we  had  the  delightful 
surprise  of  meeting  the  Galbraiths  at  the  breakfast-table  this 
momiiig,  and  that  they  go  along  with  us  to  Heidelberg  to-mor- 
row ;  to  tell  you  how  the  mid  accident  to  L sorrows  us  ^  I 

fear  another  long  trial  for  her  from  it ;  to  report  my  return  in 
the  steamer  <if  October  5th  arriving  18th  or  19th,  without  Sallie, 
—  going  meantime  to  Cassel  for  two  days  and  to  Berlin  for 
four,  where  I  leave  this  branch  of  the  family  for  the  winter  j  to 
ask  you  to  remember  me  most  affectionately  to  your  mother 

and  L ,  and  to  Mr.  Davis,  James,  the  Governor,  "  Warring- 

ton,"  Bird,  etc. ;  most  cordially  to  bespeak  your  presence  in 
Springfield  the  Sunday  after  my  return :  to  give  you  the  chil- 
dreu'tt  most  hearty  greiitinga — and  to  tell  you,  again  and 
again,  that  I  am  most  faithfully  and  heartily  youi-  friend — 


To  MiM  ff7i»(wej». 

October  B,  1870. 
We  are  going  down  the  Mersey.^  mercy  on  us,—  and  before 
I  get  sick  I  want  to  write  my  affection  to  you, —  it  still  lives  I — 
and  more  especially  the  oomfort  your  note  gave  me  on  reaching 
Liverpool  last  night.  It  makes  me  alike  very  proud  and  very 
humble  to  have  you  speak  of  the  pleasures  of  the  summer  and 
my  contribution  to  them  for  yon, — as  you  do.  I  feel  that  it 
has  been  very  successful  and  very  pleasant,^  to  me, —  and  I 
know  I  owe  much  of  it  to  you  and  dear  Sallie.  To  have  you 
feel  thiit  you  owe  its  joys  to  me,  in  like  degree,  is  very  delight- 
ful, and  yet  very  strange,  almost —  it  would  be  quite,  if  I  did 
not  know  how  capable  you  and  Sallie  are  of  idealizing  me,  and 
Burrountling  me  with  a  halo  of  goodness  and  sweetness  that  is 
drawn  only  from  your  own  dear  hearts.  .  .  .  London  greatly 
Vol.  U.— n 
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pwtmti  me  this  dme.  utd  I  n«QT  wa«  •or;  I  coold  not  star 
d  we  iBore  of  iL  Witii  an  iBapi'iMwye  vsataKs,  it  hss 
jKesire  soliditj,  niasy  «l«iiwiitB  of  benttr,  eODstantlj  bnpn>ni^ 
■treels,  square^  F*!^  **tA  jr':^mfa»4n,,  finer  stores  than  SDJ 
eitj  bnt  Paris,  and  a  wooderfnl  deal  at  the  Mmetitatfiits  of 
eomfort.  Vast  bnpintmncnti  an  gomp  on  all  the  time, — 
recogniietl  manir  ainoe  ISCZ.  Somebodv  talks  atioDt  Be^n 
euppUnting  Paris  as  tbe  emporium  of  fakshion :  bat  the  ttana 
of  Berliii  wont  compare  «ith  those  of  Londoo, — do,  dot  at 
laverpooL  Berlin  seemed  cheap  aad  imsatis£a«toiy  as  a  plana 
for  ^neral  "  ahoppinf^,^ —  London  incomparably  ricfa. 
mbstantial  ttdngs  ia  the  way  of  diees  and  conTenience  ara 
to  be  had  better  here  than  tbere,  aad  generally  ebe«per,  too. 
Artioles  of  mere  taste  and  huar^  are  probably  to  be  better 
bongbt  on  the  continent,  bnt  I  wish  I  coold  hare  oatfitted  yoa 
prla  in  stockingBand  wraps  and  bnnks  and  ba^  in  Ifondoo.- 
Iwonldbaveatleastmade  a  barricade  against  thecnld.  Which 
reminds  me  that  I  forgot  to  say, — I  think, —  in  SaI]ie*B  letter, 
that  I  boagfal  a  Cardigan  jacket  for  myself —  for  twenly-fire 
shillings  1  —  that  is  lovely. — so  warm  and  fine  and  well  made,- 
jnst  the  thing  for  fui'h  oold-blooded  people  tie  yoo.  And  yet 
yna  couldn't  wear  just  soch  things.     Bat  you  are  going:  to 

dress  wanner.    Kate  H puts  yon  to  shame  in  that  line, 

with  thick  sa«k-ooats  and  wraps.  Bat  I  most  not  get  oo  Tay 
bobby  to-night,—  though  I  don't  mean  tu  let  it  wholly  alone  tilt 
I  have  reformed  at  least  one  woman  ! 

Tlmrgiaif  himn,  6th,  We.  ar«  getting  toward  Qaeenstown  f 
the  sea  is  tolerably  smootli,  and  nobody  is  sick,^  the  weather 
a  straggle  between  fog  and  rain  and  sunshine.  The  passengers 
grow  better  on  acqaatntan-ce ;  there  are  few  or  no  swell  people, 
and  no  more  of  vnlgarity, —  most  of  them  plain,  common,  w^- 
behaved  folks, —  a  much  better  representation  of  Ameriea,  I 
imapne,  than  we  find  on  the  crowded  Canard  boats.  Th» 
st«ward  seems  a  soriy.  ill-uatured  fellow ;  the  captain  does  not 
look  winning;  and  the  table  is  apparently  poorer,  certainljr 
poorer  served,  than  on  the  "  Main."  All  this  makes  little  differ- 
enoe  with  me, — I  draw  my  discomforts,  as  well  as  my  comforts, 
from  deeper  fountains.      Kate  is  kind  and  cheerfal  and  a 
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good  sailor,  and  thoughtful  of  mj  comfort,  as  is  Tom,  and  I 
feel  reasonably  cheerful  about  the  voyage.    .    .    . 

I  sent  yna  the  Daily  Neios,  postage  prepaid,  for  one  month  ; 
it  is  the  Liberal  paper  with  which  Mr.  Oodkin  was  formerly 
connected,  and  has  the  best  war  letters  and  news,  and  costs 
less  than  the  Timet.  If  it  roaches  you  promptly,  and  you 
would  like  it  oontinned,  let  me  know  at  home,  and  I  wilt 
arrange  it  through  Mr.  Smalley.  The  postage  is  the  main 
cost  in  papers,  in  this  instance  double  that  of  the  paper 
it«elf,  though  I  can  but  think  it  is  a  mistake,  and  that  a 
penny  is  the  true  paper  postage  to  Prussia.  The  Nation  seems 
to  have  stopped  coming ;  I  will  bave  it  sent  regularly  to 
yon,  and  the  Weekly  Hepublkan  to  Sam,  with  the  hint  to 
him  that  after  ho  has  bad  it  over  one  Sunday,  he  must  pass 
it  over  to  you  girls  for  a  week,  including  a  Sunday.  This 
is  better  than  paying  postage  on  two,^  better  hare  a  different 
paper ;  but  if  it  does  not  work  sadsfactorily,  let  me  know.  I 
want  yoQ  to  see  the  JUpubUean  regularly, —  both  of  you.  Don't 
fail  to  let  ms  send  you  the  London  paper,  if  you  find  it 
valuable  lo  you. 

No,  Maria,— neither  you  nor  Sallie  nor  anybody  else  in  any 
way  responsible  for  me  should  deceive  yourselves,  nor  try  to 
deceive  me,  as  to  my  broken  vitality.  I  know  t«o  well  the 
difference  between  health  and  weakness, — between  the  uon- 
scioosnesa  of  power,  the  overflow  and  exercise  of  which  is  a 
genuine  joy,  and  the  consciousness  of  weakness,  when  expres- 
sion and  even  endurance  is  an  effort,  and  instead  of  a  bubbling 
spring,  comes  through  a  hard-worked  pump,  the  very  employ- 
ment of  which  is  another  burden.  I  have  felt  the  one,  and 
nobody  ever  reveled  more  joyfully  or  mora  wantonly  in  its 
luxuriance;  but  now — save  in  rare  moments  of  inspiration 
and  excitement  —  I  feel  only  and  too  keenly  the  other.  I  am 
not  and  never  can  be  what  I  was  once  iu  power  and  in  expres- 
non ;  I  go  into  no  presence  without  feeling  that  I  am  com- 
paratively powerless —  that  I  cannot  rule  or  reign  more.  To 
the  few  I  hope  to  make  patience  and  philosophy  and  sweetness 
ttrve  the  loss  in  part,—  but  how  the  power  lags  upon  the 
endeavor  and  the  hope  I    I  know  I  must  draw  continually  on 
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tliii  nlToctiim  of  friends  nnd  family,—  and  know  that  with  yrot 
(uiil  Skllio  I  alitiU  uui  dmw  in  vun. 

(hfod-lijrc,  my  lH<lo«-(>d  friend — taka  good  care  of  my  gut| 
Htid  boy  —  and  my  friend  too. 

November  18, 1870. 

.     .    .    iXiaa ia  with  ns  for  a  few  days,  and  is  as  e^-er 

a  tlioruuirlUyalireperson, —  quite  too  mnoh  bo  for  the  peace  that 
paimith  tLudonlaudin^  that  I  am  eultiTating.  Her  father^ 
(Uwth  lnavii«  li»r  without  an  objeet  or  an  oocapation  in  life,  and 
III*'  liuniii.>r  for  inspiring  and  satisf>-ing  work  is  pretematnrally 
•trontr  in  her :  so  she  ia  thinking  of  joining  a  sort  of  Low- 
oliiimh  Rpinooi'Ml  sisterlKKMl  in  Philadelphia  that  is  engaged 
in  oliaritablo  lal>ut«.  They  live  in  one  house  togethe 
have  a  hoapital  under  their  charge ;  and  go  oat  to  "dayV 
wurkii "  anionit  all  ctassna  ckf  the  poor  and  vicious  apparently 
but  ilo  not  (li!(ttn(rtish  tharmsrJves  by  any  Bpooial  costome,  or 
(pi  ill  for  any  >i]H-oint  mortitlcation  of  the  fleah.  There  eeem  lo 
bs  a  goi>d  many  tnivXx  origan  i)»tiond  ooouei-'tfd  with  the  Bpis- 
eo]Ml  ohumlies  in  the  eitiea.    Some  of  them  take  on  a  disciplina 

auil  dniM  akin  to  (be  C«[holtc  orders;  but  Miss ,  who 

n>«iiui»  to  ha\t)  lookml  into  the  matter  praedudly,  eomplaina,  at 
I  linve  fitund  reasim  to  frnrn  my  limited  observation,  that  tberA 
Is  iiuHo  tiHi  uHU'h  h**rt  for  Iho  head  in  thb  work  — it  is  a 
teltoaltud,  uudisoriuiinatiug.  and  unorganised.    Oh  for  the 
or  tho  woniau  who  («uld  give  form  and  eipresaioa  to  th» 
abounding  philanthropy  of  the  age  !    Il  is  the  problem  of 
hour,— how  thoae  who  would  may  help  those  who  should  b* 
helpod ;  how  all  tbcoe  prostdng  aoeia)  evila,  against  which 
poor  hMuto  and  heads  b«<at  so  tanderiy  and  so  unarailingty^ 
•hall  b«  reconciled  with  progreas  and  growth, —  and  hamumj 
growout  of  our  janing  discords,  and  strength  out  of  oorbeaaU 
ting  weaknessea.   Thero  is  an  immense  lield  here  for  the  gro« 
power*  and  tlie  enlarging  activities  of  women  ;  but  vre  do 
•oeni  to  be  getting  at  and  into  it  in  the  best  way. 

...  I  want  the  war  to  stop ;  it  has  gone  as  Tar  as  1 
iat«lligeatly  follow  Pnmdonc*,  and  so  I  grow  anxioas  on 
•oootutt— lest  it  grow  b(>jn)nd  Him,  as  humui  foQy  EouM^ti 
au  to  do.    .    .    .    Oh,  you  aad  Salfie  would  have  rvjtx 
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at  my  surrender  to  a  grand  grown  of  Mrs. 'a  laat  Sanday. 

It  was  just  the  thing  for  yon,  with  all  its  wealth  of  velvet  and 
Bilk  and  trimming.  She  is  just  about  your  "  flgger,"  as  Arte- 
mus  Ward  would  sayj  but  you  have  not  endowed  any  man 
with  the  glory  of  paying  for  your  clothes  at  aach  a  "figger"  as 
she  has.     But  it  irair  a  gem  of  a  gown. 

I  am  really  better  than  I  have  been  since  last  November. 
I  came  op  very  nicely  after  my  vacation,  as  you  predicted  I 
would.  Of  course  I  do  not  shake  off  wholly  any  of  the  chronic 
elements  of  my  weakness  or  suffering ;  but  they  are  certainly 
lighter  in  their  manifestations.  Work  comes  hard,  however ; 
I  have  no  keen  relish  for  it,  and  do  not  accomplish  a  great 
deal.  And  yet,  shirking  all  I  can,  it  presses  on  me  oonatanlly. 
I  really  am  busy  aU  the  while  —  and  I  presume,  do  the  best  I 
can,  shall  drift  down  and  down  again  til!  next  summer's  vaca- 
tion Domes,  I  wish  I  could  better  command  my  lite,  and  I 
do  try  ^  but  the  situation  is  not  favorable. 

But  good-bye.  Love  for  all  of  jou  in  due  proportion  and 
the  appropriate  sort  — take  lai^ly  — help  yourselves  gener- 
ously—  and  yet  you  will  not  eihaufat. 

To  Am  Daughter. 

December  9. 1870. 

I  beUeve  this  is  Couan  Maria's  week ;  at  least  I  had  prom- 
ised myself  a  letter  to  her;  but  I  have  not  time  to  do  justice  to 
either  of  us  —  and  with  one's  children  we  can  take  any  liberty, 
you  know !  So  I  scrawl  off  a  sbe«t  to  you,  and  beg  you  to 
augar-coat  her  till  the  next  mail^if  bo  it  may  seem  necessary ! 

I  had  a  very  interesting  evening  and  morning  in  Hartford ; 
seeing  a  dozen  of  the  brightest  men  thereof,  ministers,  lawyers, 
and  editors,  and  having  a  long  Hud  valuable  discussion  of 
taxation,  with  many  queer  developments  of  facts  and  opinions. 
I  saw  Mrs.  Stowe's  husband  for  tlie  first  time ;  big,  burly, 
stedge-hammery,  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  good  deal  of  intellect- 
ual power  —  whose  intellectual  fires  only  pale  before  his  wife's. 
Ee  looks  like  one  class  of  Qerman  professors,—  poor  clothes, 
red  nose,  opinionated,  and  wise ;  or  an  old-fashioned  country 
New  Englaud  tavern-keeper,  the  oracle  of  the  village.  I  staid 
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at  General  Hawley's;  hiswifB  is  an  invalid  of  long  etaudin^, 
but  a  very  sireet,  interesting  woman  :  of  tlie  blood  that  niakea 
tbe  Beechers  so  prominent —  the  Fooles'— of  which  faioily 
was  old  Beecher's  first  viie.     Last  night  Kale  and   8u|>lii« 

H were  at  our  house  ;  we  read  some  of  Bret  Harte  a 

talked  of  him,  and  then  an  hour  of  eucher.  Kate  has  grown 
better  since  she  came  home,  and  looks  immensely  stronger  and 
brighter  and  even  younger  than  when  we  saw  her  at  Lucerne. 

.  .  ,  The  weather!  Oh  that  yoa  girls  could  have  been 
here  this  falll  Amerioa  hag  done  her  best  ^except  in 
raining,  nights  —  these  three  months.  No  country  e«uld  do 
better  anywhere;  it  has  been  and  ia  marvelous  mill  j  and  io 
justice  to  your  own,  your  native  land,  you  should  have  e»peri- 
eneed  it  all.  I  am  so  mad  th&t  I  eau't  be  out  all  the  time  and 
enjoy  it,  and  let  it  do  me  the  good  it  was  made  to  do.  If  I 
could  have  added  these  three  months  iu  American  travel  witli 
the  same  charming  company — o««sey,  if  yonplease!  —  tolhosa 
three  months,  it  does  seena  as  if  1  should  have  been  renewed, 
regenerated,  and  disenthralled,  as  the  stnmp  orators  eay  in 
calling  out  the  voters  just  before  election.  But  I  am  pretty, 
well  for  me.  Work  tells  on  me.  Play  fattens  me.  WarloMig 
or  playing,  I  wait  for  July  and  you. 

January  2,  1871. 

Wish  you  a  Happy  New  Tear,  and  t'other  girl,  too !  It  is  four 
weeks  to-day  that  your  last  letters  were  dated,  and  two  weeks- 
since  they  were  received.  So  we  are  hungry,  and  jealous  of 
the  sea  that  holds  our  belated  loves.  Mother  is  very  well  for 
her ;  at  church  yesterday  j  down  street  to-day ;  but  I  hear  her 

voice  in  its  nervous  key  oocasionally  when —  is  around,  or 

the  boys  get  run  over  alidii^  downhill.  I  wa«  in  Boston  Friday 
night  and  Saturday  —  home  on  the  midnight  train  —  and  saw 
lots  of  folks;  an  evening  at  the  theater;  an  hour  at  tha 
Woman's  Bazaar;  an  hour  with  Mamie,  who  ia  having  tha 
nicest  of  times ;  a  half -hour  call  at  the  Uorrills' ;  and  a  dinner 
with  the  Bird  Club.  I  wanted  to  stay  over  Sunday  ajid  rest 
somewhat  after  so  much  dissipation,  but  Mother  was  alone— 
we  do  miss  Mamie  so  much — and  I  had  a  budget  of  matter  to 
write  ont  for  the  paper  —  and  so  I  came  baok.    Chmtaiae  waa 
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moderate  with  uaj   my  chief  presents  were  a  China  UU-A-Ute 

tea-set  from  Jeaaie  B ,  and  an  embroidered  towel-rack  from 

Lizzie    R ,    both  teetotalJy  imdeserved  and  unexpected  j 

and  tlio  only  present  of  oonaequence  I  made  was  an  Astrakhan 
mufF  to  Mamie.  We  kept  onr  Christmas  partly  at  home  and 
partly  at  the  Kings',  The  papera  have  a  story  that  I  have  left 
the  MepiMican  ;  I  almost  wish  it  vere  tmef  but  it  doesn't  look 
like  iti  and  I  can't  afford  thus  to  bereave  myself.  Good-night,  I 
circle  you  with  my  affection  —  the  sea  is  wide;  my  arms  are 
abort  [  but  my  love  is  large  and  long,  and  overleaps  time  and 
Bpaoe. 

January  27,  1871. 

Little  to  write  save  the  old,  old  story,  and  no  time  to  be 
sentimental.  Mother  is  off  in  New  York,  having  a  good  time, 
I  guesa,  thongb  suffering  from  needless  remorse.  We  are 
carryinjf  the  balance  of  the  ohildren  through  a  round  course 
of  odd  cold  attacks.  Bessie  is  the  last  one,  and  she  is  down 
to-day.  Bnt  it  ia  nothing  serious ;  she  suffera  but  little  —  a 
stupid  possession  of  body  and  brain,  with  some  fever.  The 
others  are  through  with  it. 

I  am  weary  but  pretty  well.  Not  quite  tlirough  with  D.  D. 
Field  yet.  The  correspondence  is  beginning  to  make  a  stir. 
It  will  hardly  escape  the  papers.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
I  have  beaten  him  badly.  And  would  you  believe  it,  every- 
body wonders  at  the  sweet  serenity  of  my  temper  I  As  if, 
and  if! 

I  love  you  all,  and  think  of  you  all  — and  wish  yon  were  all 
at  home,  and  reasonably  and  properly  in  my  arms. 

The  Republican  this  week  is  pretty  mnch  all  mine  —  Paciflo 
Railroad — Subsidies  and  Ships— Qen.  Orant  — Oakes  Ames — 
Yale  College — Paris  and  Peace. 

February  3,  1871. 

Dear  All  Three  I  I  can  give  yoa  bnt  a  haaly  scrawl  to-day. 
The  week  has  been  crowded  and  exciting.    Besides  the  fall  of 

Paris,  the  Field  correspoudence  came  out,  and  Hiram  K 

has  been  married.  Then  Mother  is  still  away,  but  everybody 
U  weU  ;  she  is  apparently  having  a  good  time — a  week  at  the 
"Walkers" ;  now  with  the  Bunkles  in  N.  J. ;  to-morrow  she  goes 
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over  to  NeUie'fl  in  Newark,  and  1  imagine  will  Dot  come 

till  the  end  of  neit  week.  I  0T1I7  fear  she  wont  get  rest  enoneli^: 

out  of  it  all. 

Tfae  respontte  to  tbe  Fi«[d  correspondence  is  variou.'i.  Toil' 
witl  gatlier  some  of  it  from  the  Sepubliean.  I  ^t  kicked  and 
cuSed  itunie,  but  pmised  more.  The  viotoiy  is  with  me, 
tbe  whole  —  all  I  deserve,  3  am  eure.  Field  is  evidentlj  a  good 
deal  disturbed,  and  is  influencing  the  New  York  papers  all  h6 
can  by  self  and  friends.  The  mild  tone  of  the  Tribune  and  tha 
Xation  is  due  to  personal  influenceB,  thoi^h  primtely  thejr 
greatly  applaud  me.  Then  Godkin  liaa  felt  very  keenly  the 
thrusts  of  "  Warrington,"  and  Sanborn's  occasional  criticiama. 
Even  journalism  has  its  human  side.  Aside  from  the  tragvdv 
of  this  business,  there  has  been  considerable  fun  in  it ;  and  I 
don't  think  anything  1  ever  did  is  likely  to  make  mor«  glory 
and  fame  for  me  personally  than  this.  But  it  is  "  too  lat« 
now,  1  want  a  tew  thousands  more  inenme  rather  than  larger 
notoriety. 

You  will  see  my  late  editorials  on  the  sanie  theme  ;  but  I 
mean  practically  and  personally  to  dismiss  it  with  that  of  tbia 
morning.     But  I  wish  you  coold  aU  pore  over  my  bushel  ot 
letters  and  newspaper  extracts.    They  would  amuse  yoa 
various  ways. 

I  am  going  to  the  theater  to-night  with  Slamie  j  and  to-mor- 
row I  shall  go  somewhere  for  the  day,  and  perhaps  ovei 
Sunday ;  perhaps  Woodstock,  perhaps  Boston.  I  am  we«ry, 
and  want  a  change  of  thought  and  8c«ne. 

Next  week  I  will  be  more  coherent  and  personal.  MeantimA 
my  best  thoughts  and  prayers  go  out  to  you ;  my  hunger  for 
your  return  increases  —  and  oh  !  how  I  wish  I  could  be  dropped 
down  in  the  midst  of  you  for  a  few  days !  —  and  my  love  goes 
and  abides. 

To  his  Wife. 

WA3HiNaT0N  [Winter  ot  1871]. 
You  see  I  met  Senator  Corbett  on  the  oars,  and  he  so  strongly 
urged  me  to  oome  and  stay  with  him  that  I  consented.     At 
New  York  1  met  Mrs.  Calhoun,  and  at  her  rooms  Mr.  G- 
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■whom  we  met  in  the  West,  with  his  wife,  a  pretty  and  engag- 
ing young  woman,  whotie  parents  iive  in  Calil'omia,  and  whom 
he  met  in  Nevada.  They  eame  on  with  me  yesterday,  his  work 
being  here.  It  was  very  cold  and  rough  in  New  York,  and  I 
spent  my  time  there  down-town,  and  saw  no  other  women.  I 
dined  with  George  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Billings,  and  saw  General 
Joe  Hooker,  now  badly  paralyzed,  but  very  interesting.  I  find 
much  to  interest  me  here,  and  many  people  to  see,  and  ehati 
stay  as  long  as  I  can,  but  I  don't  b*lieve  this  wilt  be  more  than 
a  week.  I  am  getting  better  on  the  whole  —  gaining  in  sleep  , 
and  tone.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Dawes,  General  Walker,  the  Cot- 
faxes,  and  a  few  others.  AU  are  well.  Everybody  inquirea  ' 
tenderly  and  interestedly  after  you,  and  senda  love,  and  wishes 

I  wish,  dear  Mollie,  you  would  try  my  plan  for  keeping  wetL 

I  believe  you  could  reduce  your  sufferings  two-thirds  by  doing 
what  I  liave  so  often  suggested —  thus:  1,  A  cup  of  weak  tea 
or  coffee  before  leaving  your  bed ;  2,  a  Are  in  your  room  before 
you  get  out  of  bed  whenever  it  is  at  all  cold  or  damp ;  3,  do 
not  get  up  when  you  ore  tired  or  sleepy,  or  so  long  as  you  can 
sleep ;  4,  stay  in  your  room  whenever  yuu  have  the  asthma  or 
the  siek  headache,  until  you  are  relieved ;  5,  be  careful  of  your 
diet — two  good  nutritious  meals,  one  with  fresh,  tender  meat  — 
no  cake  nor  pastry ;  6,  use  the  front  parlor,  and  have  an  open 
fire  there ;  7,  never  go  to  the  front  door,  or  into  the  hall  when 
the  door  is  open ;  8,  never  write  in  the  evening,  nor  read  an 
exciting  book ;  9,  have  a  fire  in  your  room  at  8  to  9  P.  u.,  and 
get  to  Ifed  by  10 ;  10,  drive  out  every  tolerable  day,  say  from 

II  to  12;  11,  walk  out  a  half-hour  in  the  afternoon,  before  4 
P.  M.,  if  it  is  pleasant,  but  go  nowhere.  Now,  for  what  you 
deny  yourself  in  these  things,  you  will  make  up  in  additional 
strength  and  liappinesB.  Have  somebody  eome  to  see  you 
every  day,  B^-ad  newspapers  more.  Read  light  books  more. 
Study  things  that  make  for  fun  and  peace.  Do  all  you  can  or 
wish  about  the  house,  but  take  no  responsibility, —  and  let 
care  '"  slide."  1  believe  you  would  find  all  this  to  '•  pay," 
and  that  you  will  not  only  bo  happier  for  it,  but  make  every- 
Itkody  about  you  happier,  too, 
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Indeed,  be  planted  a  hope  that  be  migbt  settle  down  in  Spring- 
field for  the  summer.  He  is  very  happy  over  his  flattering 
prospects.  At  home,  there  is  nothing  new  j  we  are  all  pretty 
well ;  Ruth  is  a  breeze  from  the  north-west,  and  Dwight  from 
the  iiouth,  all  the  while ;  Bessie  is  dainty  and  shy  and  quaint 
and  strange,  and  Charlie  is  enterprising  beyond  his  power ; 
while  Mamie  is  growing  more  and  more  womanly,  and  Mother 
says  more  and  more  like  Cousin  Maria,  every  day. 

...  I  beheve  I  wrote  sometliing  in  my  last  to  Maria 
about  my  amnmer  plans  —  but  I  wrote  so  hurriedly,  with  a 
man  waiting  at  my  side  to  take  me  oS,  that  I  have  foi^otten 
what.  Of  course  1  am  obliged  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  vacation  myself.  I  am  sorry  I  have  to, — for  there 
are  many  reasons  why  I  would  prefer  to  stay  at  homo  all  this 
summer.  But  I  do  not  dare  to  hope  that  I  might  or  ought  or 
conld.  The  necessity,  like  all  musla,  grows  irksome  and  a  trial. 
My  first  plan  is  this  —  the  one  I  think  on  the  whole  best,  all 
tlungs  considered :  Mother  to  go  over  the  last  of  June  and 
spend  July  and  August  with  Sam  in  Great  Britain ;  you  and 
Cousin  Maria,  if  she  would,  to  return — after  a  week  or  two  in 
England,  or  a  visit  to  Cassel  — in  iTuly,  and  come  to  our  house, 
and  visit  me,  and  then  in  cold  bloi>d  send  me  off  in  August  to 
Colorado  for  six  weeks,  and  remain  behind,  Cousin  Maria  as 
long  as  she  would.  2.  If  Mother  can't  be  induced  to  go  over, 
and  you  and  Cousin  Maria  would  hke  it,  to  spend  July  and 
August  in  England,  I  to  join  you  fur  six  weeks,  and  all  come 
home  the  last  of  Aug^ust.  This  is  Mother's  plan.  It  has  its 
attractions  to  me — of  coarsel — but  yet  I  do  not  quite  ap- 
prove. So  happy  and  successful  &  summer  as  the  last  it  seems 
imposuble  to  repeat.  What  do  you  all  say  to  this  or  these  1 
But  good-bye.  My  time  is  up.  I  pray  for  your  good  health 
and  happiness,  and  do  take  care  of  yourselves,  and  give  ma 
tender  thought  through  the  pleasures  of  Italy. 

April  11,  1871. 

We  just  got  your  last  Berlin  note— March  26— with  its 
atmosphere  of  whirl  and  P.  P.  C'a  and  baggage- packing.    The 

heat  of  conflict  was  still  on  its  sheets !    Of  course,  B will, 

Uke  a  sensible  girl  as  she  is,  take  what  she  can  get  and  not 
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strive  for  the  aoatbuoAble.  She  is  a  g'ood  traveling  companion 
tat  that  reaaos,  and,  I  hope,  will  temper  the  /urore  of  the  all- 
eonquerinir  pauion  of  Uiu  immortal  three  I  Do  take  things 
comfortably — see  what  you  can  well  and  calmly —  and  ab  uno 
doceg  omnnl  Thafa  Latin,  if  it  is  spelt  right!—I  may  direct 
next  to  Itomo,  and  the  week  after  to  Florence,  As  you  do  not 
give  your  programme,  I  hav«  to  Are  somewhat  in  the  dark.  .  .  . 
Huppumt  Paris  is  disquiet  !  What  T  First,  I  shall  be  greatly 
diwippoiuted  for  you  alL  Secondly,  I  suggest  tor  your  coosid- 
eration  that  you  go  north  to  Cassel  for  a  few  days, —  and  go 
over  to  London  by  Juue  15,  take  lodgings  and  a  IfVenoh  teacher 
fora  month— and  then t— You  do  all  need  to  getaway  from 
Qormnny,  and  study  uontineiital  questions  from  an  out^de 
point  of  vinw.  If  it  oaunot  be  in  Paris,  then  London  offers  the 
moat  for  yoa  every  way.  Consider  this  idea  seriously.  Aa  to 
my  going  over,  I  must  leave  it  an  open  question  for  so  long  as 
I  can.  I  dn  not  give  ny  Mother's  seeing  that  it  is  her  oppor- 
tunity and  duty  both,  and  going  in  my  place.  That  foiling,  as 
it  threatens  to  now,  thore  are  other  questions  for  mo  to  coa- 
alder,  and  I  cannot  "cut'^  them  at  once, —  the  health  and 
condition  of  the  family —  the  state  of  aSaire  at  the  office — the 
great  "  iasou  "  of  the  finaD(*es,  ete.  Let  me  keep  them  open, 
and  do  you  keep  patient.  Sea-aiobness  even  has  ita  claims. 
But  it  iH  a  delightful  dream  that  I  may  be  convoyed  around 
England  for  sii  weeks  by  yon  four  I  It  would  turn  the  head 
of  a  younger  and  less  philosophical  old  cove  than  myself.  I 
am  glad  yon  have  drawn  it  mild  as  to  clothes  in  Berlin.  I 
believed  yon  would  not  find  what  you  wanted ;  my  Berlin  suit  Is 
an  abomination  in  style  and  make.  Yoa  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  more  and  better  in  London  or  Paris.  And  after 
all.  there  is  nothing  gained  in  goods  or  style,  and  not  much  in 
cost,  by  buying  abroad  instead  of  at  home.  We  are  impioying 
in  all  respects  over  here,  faster  than  ever;  you  will  notioe 
great  changes  in  two  years ;  and  then  again  there  is  no  reial 
economy  in  laj-ing  in  large  stocks  of  clothes.  Sufficient  unto 
the  day,  etc.  Moreover,  I  am  conung  very  much  to  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  alike  principle  and  duty  and  comfort  —  and 
alas,  something  of  necessity  as  well— to  order  oar  poisonal 


life  and  dresa  more  and  more  amply.  At  home,  I  intend  to 
pnt  life — furniture,  drese,  table,  equipages — more  and  more 
on  a  simple,  practical,  and  thorouglUy  useful  and  comfortable 
footiDg-.  The  vice  of  American  society  is  display  ;  it  is  ruining 
our  ebaractere  and  in  too  many  cases  destroying  virtue  j  and 
we  must  set  severe  exajnples — especially  as  we  prefer  to  spend 
our  money  in  other  ways ! 

There  is  nothing  aevr  with  na.  The  spiing  is  very  early  and 
very  beautiful.  I  am  dieting  on  beef  tea,  and  nursing  myself 
for  the  spring  campaign,  but  contiuoe  to  be  better  than  for 
fleveral  springs. 

"  Mother's  plan  "  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Bowles  spent  July 
and  August  in  Englaiid  with  his  two  children  and  a 
party  of  American  frieiids,  Bometimes  to  the  number  of 
nine,  including  Francis  A.  Walker  and  several  ladies. 
"  What  struck  me  most  in  him  in  that  journey,"  said 
General  Walker,  *'  was,  not  that  he  had  the  quickest  and 
keenest  eye  for  everything  that  was  to  be  seen, —  for  that 
was  a  matter  of  course, —  but  that  he  found  his  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  pleasure  of  others.  To  see  his  young 
people  enjoy  was  more  to  him  than  to  enjoy  for  himself. 
In  determining  the  course  of  the  party,  his  question 
always  was  what  the  others  wanted  most  to  see,"  The 
responsibilities  of  traveling  conductor  of  the  party  were 
committed  to  his  son.  Mr.  Bowles  was  not  eager  for 
sight-seeing,  and  often  staid  behind  while  the  others 
went  on,  one  of  them  usually  staying  with  him  as  a  com- 
panion. Nowhere  else  did  he  lay  aside  responsibility  so 
much  as  in  Enrope.  He  took  that  as  his  pleasure-ground. 
He  made  guide-books  and  couriers  the  servants  of  his 
pleasure,  and  not  his  mooters.  What  he  oared  most 
for  was  to  catoh  the  general  aspect  and  spirit  of  a  place. 
He  sauntered  more  thoroughly  than  he  ever  could  at 
home.  The  Republican  was  out  of  reach  and  out  of  hear- 
ing ;  BO  was  all  the  rush  and  whirl  of  public  affairs  and 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 
The  Geeeley  Campaign. 

AS  Grant's  first  administiutioii  approached  its  end, 
the  dominant  thought  in  the  Republican  party 
was  still  to  gaard  the  results  of  the  war.  So  far,  this 
had  been  done,  There  was  submission  everywhere  to 
the  general  government ;  the  negro  was  free,  and  a 
voter.  Moreover,  at  the  North  there  was  general  pros- 
perity. The  disposition  was  strong  in  the  Northern 
people  to  keep  what  they  had  got,  and  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  And  for  that  end  Grant  seemed  a  sufficiently 
good  President.  He  bad  not  made  a  brilliant  success; 
Grant  in  the  White  House  had  proved  a  very  different 
man  from  Grant  in  tlie  field ;  but  his  personal  hold  on 
the  country,  though  weakened,  was  not  lost,  The  people 
generally  felt  that  he  was  a  safe  man  —  and,  with  the 
wounds  of  war  still  smarting,  its  alarms  still  recent, 
snffty  was  what  they  most  eared  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  men  who  were  in  polities  to  serve  their  per- 
sonal ends —  the  place-hunters,  the  intriguers,  the  mana- 
gers of  financial  and  political  rings  —  were  quite  satisfied 
with  the  facilities  they  enjoyed  under  his  administration. 
He  was  honest,  but  he  was  simple  —  as  simple  as  when, 
a  few  years  later,  an  adventurer  cheated  him  out  of  his 
fortune.  His  natural  sympathy  and  affiliation  were  with 
men  of  material  forces.    As  the  New  York  Tribune  Boid, 
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their  iiiflnence  as  potunt  aB  they  eould,  or  to  initiate  a  new 
organizatiou,  or  to  ally  themselvt'S  with  the  Democrats. 
The  difficulty  with  the  first  plan,  in  1872,  was  that 
Grant's  renomination  was  seen  to  be  inevitable,  and  it 
was  hopeless  to  look  for  a  reform  admlnist ratio o  from 
him  and  the  men  assoeiated  with  him.  As  for  the  Demo- 
crats, they  had  openly  represented,  until  within  a  twelve- 
nionl.h,  the  reversal  of  the  whole  reconstruction  policy; 
and  they  still  included  whatever  there  was  of  hostility  to 
the  black  man's  rights,  and  the  majority  of  those  who 
sought  to  repudiate  the  natioual  debt.  That  sueh  a 
party  should  suddenly  become  of  itself  the  leader  of 
progress,  was  hopeless.  There  remained  to  the  reformers 
,  the  course  of  starting  a  new  party  —  molded  by  Repub- 
licaus,  as  a  guarantee  agaiust  any  undoing  of  the  past  — 
but  calling  the  people  to  forsake  tlie  organizations  based 
on  old  issues,  for  one  which  fai;ed  the  future. 

The  Liberal  Republican  movement  of  1872  was  ini- 
tiated in  Missouri.  The  division  of  that  state  during 
the  war  between  a  Unionist  and  a  Secessionist  element, 
had  left  in  the  dominant  party  a  bitter  and  proserip- 
tive  temper,  against  which  some  of  the  more  generous 
•  and  sagacious  members  protested,  and  when  protest 
I  failed  they  left  the  organization.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Carl  Schurz  and  B.  Gratz  Brown,  the  Liberal 
B«publican9  held  a  state  convention  toward  the  end  of 
January,  1872,  Their  resolutious  laid  emphasis  on  the 
pacification  of  the  South,  the  reform  of  the  civil  service, 
and  reduction  of  the  tariff.  They  summoned  a  national 
convention  to  meet  in  Cincinnati. 

The  call  attracted  little  attention  from  the  country  at 
large  for  a  number  of  weeks.  The  winter  was  a  time  of 
political  quiet.  But  the  drift  of  events  favored  the  Cin- 
cinnati movement  in  two  respects, — it  became  clear  that 
the  RepnblicanFi  would  renominate  Grant,  and  the  Demoo- 
VoL.  n.— 12 
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racy  more  and  more  ineliiied  to  the  "  passive  policy  "  of 
leaviDg  the  Republican  disseutcrs  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
party  of  opposition.  In  the  beginning  of  March  SeDstor 
Trumbull  announced  bis  adherence  to  the  Liberals,  Sen- 
ator Sumner  had  not  committed  himself.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Bowlt:3  made  one  of  his  trips  of  observation  to 
Washington  and  reviewed  the  situation  from  there.  He 
found  the  capital,  as  he  always  did,  the  stronghold  of 
eelflshness  and  f^thlessness.  Thnmgh  the  connivance 
and  silence  of  timid  congressmen,  he  wrote,  and  the 
activity  of  the  senatorial  cabal.  Grant's  renomination 
was  assured.  The  Democrats  stood  passive.  The  Cin- 
cinnati gathering  was  to  be  a  pui-ely  Republican  affair. 
It  might  only  debate  and  resolve.  It  might  make  nomi- 
nations,— Sumner  and  Trumbull,  for  instance,  or  Tnim- 
bnU  and  Greeley.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  wrote  the  sanguine 
man,  "that  either  party  could  rally  half  its  followers 
against  such  a  nomination.  I  doubt  if  either  of  them 
would  try." 

Politicians,  especially  successful  politicians,  were  for  a 
time  shy  of  the  Liberal  movement.  Its  ablest  advocates 
were  in  the  press.  In  February  the  New  York  Tribune 
declared  that  as  the  tariff  was  to  be  a  leading  issue,  its 
protectionist  convictions  would  keep  it  apart  from  the 
Liberals.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  movement,  reve- 
nue reform  lost  something  of  its  prominence.  Let  that 
question  be  left  aside,  said  the  Tribune,  toward  the  end 
of  March,  and  we  will  "  go  to  Cincinnati."  The  Nation 
and  the  Evening  Post  represented  a  different  element  of 
support.  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial were  powerful  advocates  in  the  West.  The 
Louisville  Courier-Joumiil  gave  active  sympathy  from 
the  side  of  the  Democrats.  The  New  York  World  was 
friendly  if  Mr.  Adams  was  to  be  made  the  candidate. 
The  Rfpublican's  active  support  began  from  Mr.  Bowles's 
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isit  to  Washington.  The  paper's  ability  and  its  popu- 
larity among  the  whole  constituency  of  editors  gave  it 
prominence  as  one  of  the  half-dozen  leading  joumalB 
of  the  Liberals. 

In  April  the  Liberal  eansi^  seemed  full  of  promise  and 
power.  There  was  no  longer  doubt  that  it  would  nomi- 
nate a  presidential  candidate.  Tlie  uew  party  became 
.attractive  enough  for  place-hunters  and  intriguers  to 
l>egin  to  flutter  toward  it.  The  regular  Republicans 
meanwhile  went  on  in  a  listless  way  toward  the  re- 
Qomination  of  Grant.  The  Massachusetts  convention, 
April  10,  declared  for  Grant  and  Wilson,  glorified  the 
past  of  the  party  without  stint,  and  made  no  recognition 
whatever  either  of  past  errors  or  new  issues.  There 
were  very  few  of  the  party's  better  class  of  leaders  in 

le  convention.  But  only  a  very  few  prominent  Repub- 
icans  in  the  state  showed  favor  to  the  Liberal  cause, 
Among  thera  were  Frank  Bird,  Edward  Atkinson,  Elizur 
Wright,  "  Warrington."  and  General  W.  P.  Bartlett.  It 
was  plain  that  iu  New  England  at  least  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  yet  unstirred.  The  Republican  conld  not 
■hut  be  fully  conscious  of  the  hostile  or  indifferent  atmos- 

lere  around  it.  Just  before  the  convention,  April  29, 
appeal  was : 


"  Shall  the  pivemment  be  administered  in  the  inWrests  of 
e  whole  people,  or,  as  in  late  years,  in  that  of  a  party,  a  fao- 
m,  or  a  person  T  Shall  the  people  retain  the  right  of  local 
vjelf-govemment,  or  shall  they  be  governed  more  and  more  from 
LWashington  f  8baU  the  memories  and  rancors  of  the  war  be 
actuated  by  a  policy  of  proscription  and  hate,  creating  a 
iffeoted  and  restless  Poland  in  the  Southern  states,  to  be  a 
lonstant  source  of  uneasinees  and  peril ;  or  shall  the  powerful 
inct«  of  pntriotism  and  national  unity,  dormant  for  a  season 
r  quite  dead,  be  allowed  full  play  under  a  policy  of 
merous  amnesty  and  reconciliation  T  " 
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A  RTMt   deal  depended  upon   vnse  mauagement 
Cindfliiati.    The  hope,  so  the  paptr  hdd.  was  in 
toaa,  tvvu  tluoagh  nvoladon,  of  the  BepublicaD  par^J 
in  a  dtange  of  its  k*ders,  while  holding  the  better 
of  itsTOters. 

"  We  hftre  no  Buih,"  il  add.  April  6, "  in  a  reform  party  made 
np  «( the  Demoent?  and  «  stna)!  per  cent,  of  the  R«pablicBO 
party,  eoMMfating  prrlaps  ^Hioall^rof  its  disaffected  office-seeken 
and  Ua  adraaeed  and  must  eooiageona  and  moat  "'t"'"''^ 
thinkers.  We  do  aot  bolieTe  taeh  a  part;  will  be  fanned ;  aoAj 
we  do  not  believe  it  will  amonnt  to  much  if  it  is."  4 
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The  stujoess  of  the  convention  in  initiatiii^  a  new 
movement  seemed  lik^lr  to  turn  on  its  nominations. 
The  principles  it  was  to  declare  were  substantially  known 
in  adranre.  A  wec^  before  it  met  the  RepublicaH  namec 
as  the  four  men  from  whom  alone  the  presidential  caud] 
date  could  with  propriety  be  taken, —  Sumner,  GreelefJ 
Trumbull,  aud  Adorns.  To  eauh  of  these  it  paid  I 
tribute,  but  gave  a  strong  preference  to  Adams.  He^ 
the  favorite  candidate  among  the  men  who  imparted  to  tfal 
t'inoiunati  convention  its  highest  eharseter  and  strengl 
He  had  been  a  Free-soUer  from  1848,  and  represented  thi 
early  and  purest  tj'pe  of  Republicanism,  When  s< 
was  impending,  he  had  gone  to  the  limit  of  honorable  c< 
cession.  As  niiiiister  to  England  during  the  war,  he  had 
largely  contributed  by  his  firmness  and  discretiuQ  to  save 
the  country  f  i-om  a  foreign  embroilment.  He  had  bad  n 
part  in  the  legislation  or  politics  of  the  reconstruetiot 
period.  By  inheritance,  by  culture,  and  by  experience 
he  was  qualified  for  a  high  post  in  public  affairs, 
had  never  sought  office,  and  never  refused  his  serrioc 
when  the  state  asked  it.  He  was  called  stiff  and  cold,— 
that  be  would  show  a  ^m  front  to  Bohemers  and  pltu 
derers  there  was  no  doubt.    He  was  a  kind  of  snrvin 
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from  the  austere  typo  of  the  republiiys  earlier  days. 
How  far  lie  would  be  acceptable  to  the  modem  and 
democratic  nation,  or  could  adapt  himself  to  it,  might  be 
doubtful.  But  tp  the  reformers  he  seemed  a  type  of  that 
intelligent,  courageous  statesmanship  which  was  the  need 
of  the  uew  epoch.  Democrats  could  support  him  vrithout 
Bserifico  of  self-respect ;  and  next  to  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial, the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  was  the  most 
serviceable  advocate  of  his  nomination.  Hia  indifference 
to  his  own  candidacy  was  a  kind  of  merit.  Leaving  the 
eouutiy  just  before  the  convention,  to  ser\'e  as  the  Ameri- 
can representative  in  the  Geneva  Board  of  Arbitration,  he 
answered  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  David  A.  Wells  in 
a  careless  and  halfdedant  tone.  Nobody,  he  was  confi- 
dent, wanted  a  man  as  isolated  as  he  was  for  a  candidate ; 
he  valued  his  independence  vastly  more  than  office;  the 
principles  avowed  by  the  Liberals  were  good ;  his  friends' 
mention  of  his  name  was  very  kind,  but  he  would  not 
"  peddle  with  them  for  power";  they  might  take  him  or 
leave  him !  This  letter  Mr.  Bowles  gave  to  the  public, 
and  believed  it  helped  his  candidate.  For  the  success  of 
that  candidate  he  was  very  earnest.  Yet  in  writing  from 
Cincinnati  he  recognized  as  objections  which  had  some 
weight,  the  doubt  of  Mr.  Adams's  ability  "  to  organize 
and  impact  a  party,  after  hia  election,"  and  "the  tradi- 
tional capacity  of  the  Adamses  for  disintegration  rather 
than  organization." 

To  the  mind  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country,  there 
w«  no  more  familiar  figure  than  that  of  Horace  Greeley. 
The  big  round  face,  the  spectacled  blue  eyes,  the  fringe 
of  whito  whiskers,  the  slouching  farmer-like  figure,  the 
pockets  stuffed  with  newspapers — were  known  to  every 
New  Yorker.  He  was  as  well  known  to  the  whole  conn- 
try  by  his  words.  No  man  of  his  generation  talked 
to  the  common  people  so  forcibly,  so  clearly,  and  with  so 
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I  his  first  love  before  the  anti-slave  rj*  6tniggle, — high  pro- 
tection.    Shrewd  New  York  politiciana  had  sometimes 
used  him  aa  their  tool.     Ulh   training  had  been  in  a 
school — the  same  sehoul  to  which  Seward  and  Weed  be- 
longed—  wbieh  regardetl  office   as  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  of  political  discussion.    To  attain  s  desired  and, 
i  as  he  regarded  it,  entirely  honorable  purpose,  he  did  not 
i  hesitate  to  associate  himself  with  men  for  whom  he  hod 
no  personal  respect,  and  he  was  often  made  a  cat's-paw. 
He  had  within  the  past  two  years  identified  himself 
with  the  Fenton  faction ;  had  for  a  time  lieen  presi- 
dent of  a  society  consisting  largely  of  Tammany  Repub- 
licans; had,  in  a  word,  been  entangled  in  very  ignoble 
personal  politics.     With  the  cool  scientific  temper  of  the 
new  school  of  reformers  he  was  utterly  out  of  eynapathy. 
I  Bevenne  reform  was  to  him  a  synonym  of  free-trade 
1  heresy.    He  wanted  a  pure  public  service,  but  the  utter 
want  of  sagacity  in  bis  personal  judgments  gave  little 
promise  in  this  direction.     His  hostility  to  the  Adminis- 
tration was  considerably  due  to  its  adoption  of  Conkltng'a 
side  in  the  local  feud.  Only  at  one  point  was  he  really  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  new  movement.    He  had  from  the 
first  advocated  reconciliation  and  magnanimity  toward 
the  South.     When   Jefferson   Davis   was  lingering  in 
I  prison, —  the  government  afraid   to  bring  him  to  trial 
I  lest  a  jury  would  not  convict  hiin,  and  afraid  to  let  him 
go  lest  the  North  shoiUd  disapprove, —  Greeley  by  signing 
his  bail-bond  had  fot'ilitated  his  release,  and  had  thereby 
raised  a  storm  of  disapproval  against  himself  and  the 
Tribune,  which  he  faced  with  entire  courage.     He  had 
favored  the  Knkliix  and  Enforcement  laws,  but  had  been 
oonsisteutly  and  e«mestly  in  favor  of  universal  amnesty, 
and  now  reprosentfd  the  sentiment  of  reconciliation  per- 
haps more  conspicuonsly  than  any  other  man  in  the  North. 
1  lor  a  year  past  it  had  been  generally  said,  without  any 
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duoUtBMr  OB  ias  part,  titat  he  was  «  candidate  for  the 
Pn«ideM7.  HeerSTvdAppraeifttioiiaodt-eoognitioQ&om 
the  p«iO))ta  h«  had  Vemi  md  served,  and  he  belinnd 
that  \w  <<onld  u  ottea  pcoourte  the  good  causes  ho  hod 
at  ht-«ul.  That  he  (xmU  BerT«  thoee  causes  better  io  the 
Trilnt»t  thao  aBTwbere  else, — that  his  geoius  was  not  for 
mliiiiuistnuuHi.  but  tor  thongfat  and  speech, — it  was  not 
^ivvu  hiin  to  sc-r.  He  did  not  seek  the  nomiiiatioii,  l>iit 
III*  alUtwi-d  others  u>  seek  it  for  Mm,  and  men  who  bad 
tlivir  ovm  ends  lo  senre  were  very  active  in  pushing  his 
namo  at  t'^nemoati.  He  wag  favored  too  by  some  who 
tiannl  ehietly  for  8ottth«D  eonciliatton,  and  by  some  who 
|j»iii|;ht  that  his  eandtdaev  was  best  adapted  to  aronsa 
II  |)oi>mI(u-  riithusiasm. 

Till'  i'>oa%-eiition  met, —  a  naclens  of  intelligent  and 
hi)tU-iuiMilttl  men.  with  a  fringe  of  nondescripts  and 
nilvi'ntunim.  The  Adams  men  had  something  of  the 
liii1o|wudouoe  of  their  candidate.  They  held  themselves 
iilinit  fnnu  maneQV«inf  and  log-rolling.  Mr.  Bird  had 
wniie  by  w»y  of  Washington,  whenoe  it  was  hoped  he 
would  liriug  the  adhevenee  of  Mr.  Snmner  to  the  conven- 
lidu  and  the  Adams  eondidaev.  He  fonnd  Sumner 
M.viii|iKllti>ti»  towanl  thi-  movement, but  hostile  to  Adams 
iiiid  lit  faviw  of  Trnmbnll.  Present  on  the  ground, 
IliimKh  not  Hs  delegates,  were  the  five  leading  indepen- 
'  diiiit  mlltunt,— \\'hitelaw  Beid,  Murat  Halstead,  Horace 
'  Wlillo,  Hfury  Wattcrsou,  and  Samuel  Bowles.  Mr. 
Ilwlirn  "  tndt>iH>nde»e«  *  was  a  temporary  investmenL  He 
i<it>)i»ii|fi>d  It  —when  he  bad  gained  his  end  in  beeoming 
tiiiiN|.»r  "f  tliB  Tritmmr—Uv  a  most  deliberate  and  un- 
ii(ini)>ii1iiii«  |inrtiftanship,  ae  an  artiele  better  suited  for 
tlinorillimry  iiiarM.  The  four  other  men  had  a  large  qrm- 
|iiil)iy  Willi  vW'\\  oUier,  as  to  polities  and  joomalism,  bat 
Ihrro  wan  no  dffluite  league  between  them,  then  or  after- 
WHFil, Hiid  Hi'  Bgw'puu'ul  of  perferenee as toacandidate.  A 
■rlii'iiiK  WHu  ni'l  on  fw>t,  by  some  of  the  Illinois  delegates. 
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with  covert  assistance  from  Senator  Fen  ton  and  other  New 
Torkere,  to  Qominat«  David  Davis.  The  project  became 
known,  two  days  before  the  convention  met,  to  the  little 
knot  of  independent  editors.  They  agreed  to  cooperate 
against  amovement  fatal  totheintegrityof  the  convention. 
The  common  protest  of  their  respective  journals  the  next 
morning  put  an  effective  veto  on  Davis's  candidacy.  This 
brought  Greeley  to  the  front,  as  being  now  the  real  can- 
didate of  the  New  York  delegation.  "When  the  conven- 
tion opened,  Mr.  Schurz  was  mode  its  president,  and  in 
hia  address  gave  worthy  expression  to  the  true  purpose 
of  the  convention.  He  had  not  hitherto  declared  himself 
for  any  candidate,  but  he  sketched  in  broad  lines  an 
ideal  which  was  recognized  as  suggesting  only  Mr. 
Adams.  The  convention  did  not  ballot  nntil  its  third 
day.  The  delay  was  caused  by  a  struggle  in  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions.  TBere  were  a  number  of  strenuous 
revenue  reformers,  who  resisted  the  general  disposition 
to  drop  from  the  programme  an  issue  which  wonld 
alienate  elements  indispensable  to  any  chance  of  victory. 
Their  opposition  was  fruitless }  it  was  decided  to  rele- 
gate the  tarifiF  question  to  the  people  in  the  congres- 
sional districts.  The  pertinacity  of  the  doctrinaires  lost 
tbern  the  sympathy  of  the  convention,  and  they  had 
wasted  the  strength  they  might  have  employed  against 
the  candidacy  of  the  foremost  of  protectionists.  The 
resolutions  were  condensed  and  spirited ;  they  were 
emphatic  as  to  maintaining  the  principles  of  the  great 
Amendments,  aud  the  rights  of  the  freedmen;  they  urged 
a  full  restoration  of  the  Southern  communities  to  their 
normal  constitutional  relations,  a  practical  oblivion  for 
the  old  sectional  quarrel,  and  a  radical  reform  of  the 
administrative  service. 

At  last  began  the  critical  work  of  nominating  a  presi- 
dential candidate.  Meantime  a  new  force  had  come  into 
the  field.     Gratz   Brown   had  held   an   honorable  posi- 
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ahip  for  the  Soiitli,  all  lent  themselves  to  swell  the  wave 
■which  surged  through  tense  nerves  aud  swept  the  Impnl- 
sive  and  wavering  into  its  current.  Mr.  Greeley  was 
nominated ! 

The  ardor  of  that  moment  was  not  for  an  instant 
shared  hj  the  men  who  were  the  real  strength  of  the 
convention.  The  rest  of  the  work  was  hurried  through: 
neither  Trumbull  nor  Cox  wotild  accept  the  vice-presi- 
dential nomination,  and  it  fell  to  Brown, — without  bor- 
gtun,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  things ;  but  it  was  the 
one  drop  of  bitterness  whieli  completed  the  discomfiture 
of  the  reformers.  Except  Mr.  Beid,  the  independent  edi- 
tors were  all  profoundly  disappointed,  and  some  of  them 
doubtful  what  course  to  take.  None  of  them  felt  keener 
disappointment  than  Mr.  Bowles.  But  when  some  of 
their  number  came  together  in  the  evening,  his  voice  was 
clear  and  emphatic, —  the  only  thing  was  to  support 
Greeley.  To  the  same  conclusion  came  the  editors  of  the 
Commercial,  the  Chicago  TrUmne  and  the  Courier-Journal. 
Mr.  Bowles's  private  dispatch  that  night  to  his  lieuten- 
auts  at  home  instructed  them  to  accept  the  nomination, 
but  "  not  to  gush ! "  After  a  day  so  full,  so  exciting,  so 
disappointing,  he  sent  off  his  midnight  dispatch  to  the 
paper,  relating  the  event,  recognizing  the  mistake,  and 
taking  the  most  hopeful  view : 

"  No  persons,"  he  wrote,  "  more  thoroughly  than  Mr. 
Greeley's  brethren  of  the  preea  recognize  his  great  worth,  Lis 
large  and  varied  ability,  the  vast  obhgations  the  country  is 
andor  to  him  ;  but  they  object  to  hie  high  protectionism,  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  nnmiiiation  was  secnred,  anil  to  the  mis- 
erable set  of  small  and  jobbing  politicians  and  often  corropt 
speculators  that  hnve  so  long  and  so  llioroughly  surrounded 
him,  and  influenced  him  alike  strongly  and  per\-er9ely  in  much 
of  his  politioal  conduct.  They  fear  the  continued  power  of 
these  influencei  over  him  in  the  larger  sphere  to  which  he  ii 
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anta^mstic.  Even  Mr.  Schurz  for  a  namber  of  weeks 
took  no  personal  part  in  the  oAnvass.  He  openly  said, 
when  at  last  he  gave  his  voice  in  favor  of  Greeley  as 
preferable  to  Grant,  that  for  some  time  after  the  con- 
vention ho  hail  hoped  the  issae  might  yet  be  made  up 
differently.  The  Republican,  too,  had  for  a  time  a  linger- 
ing hope  that  in  some  way  Mr.  Adams  might  be  made  a 
candidate. 

The  Democracy  drifted  somewhat  hesitatingly  but  un- 
mistakably toward  the  formal  indorsement  of  Greeley's 
candidacy.  Their  support  was  the  one  thing  necessary 
to  break  down  the  strength  of  that  candidacy  among 
Greeley's  old  constituency.  At  first  it  was  only  the 
party  organs  and  zealots  who  treated  him  as  an  apos- 
tate. When  he  joined  the  Liberals,  early  in  April,  the 
New  York  Times  indeed  declared  the  act  to  be  "  the 
crowning  folly  and  crowning  treachery  of  his  life";  for 
the  Times  was  a  business  rival  of  the  Tribune  as  well  as 
the  bitterest  of  Adniiaistration.  organs.  But  as  it  grew 
apparent  that  the  old  Democrats,  including  Southern 
"rebels"  and  Northern  " copperheads,"  were  to  famish 
the  bulk  of  bis  support,  the  still  hot  embers  of  anti- 
alavery  and  war  sentiment  began  to  kindle  into  flames 
against  him. 

The  Kepublican  convention  met  at  Philadelphia  early 
in  June,  and  by  formal  ballot  gave  its  substantially 
unanimous  nomination  to  Grant.  For  Vice-President, 
Henry  Wilson  was  8ub8titut«d  for  Schuyler  Colfax. 
He  had  fop  seventeen  continuous  years  done  hard-work- 
ing and  useful  service  in  the  Senate;  he  was  not  an 
especial  partisan  of  Grant ;  and  he  represented  the  more 
moderate  section  of  the  party.  Mr.  Bowles  attended 
the  convention  ;  reported  it  with  candor;  acknowledged 
that  it  was  "  a  great  success,"  and  that  "  at  present 
the  omens  are  certainly  on  the  side  of  Philadelphia." 
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He  reco^^nized  the  substantial,  intrili^Dt  citixensMp 
written  on  the  faces  and  in  the  words  of  tbe  delegate 
though  not  finding  the  euthuaiasm  of  earlier  R«|>nblM*a 
gatberiugB.  The  members,  he  said,  were  "  business  mea, 
materialists,  men  of  fact  and  reality, —  not  rvtormtn, 
not  leaders  in  principles  ;  and  those  satisfied  with  the 
present,  who  postpone  revolationa  and  improvements  for 
another  four  years.  Bat  even  this  second  class  of  the 
old  Repablican  party  is  of  no  mean  qwality  of  men."' 

In  Jtdy  the  Democrats  met  at  Baltimore,  adopted  tbe 
Cincinnati  platform  word  for  word,  and  indorsed  tlie 
Cincinnati  nominations;  there  being  little  oppositioD  to 
this  policy,  though  Senator  Bayard  spoke  strongly  for 
maintaining  the  party  on  its  own  independent  basts. 
The  indorsement  by  the  Democracy  of  a  life-long  oppo- 
-nent,  however  extraordinary  on  its  face,  was  by  no 
f  BeaDB  inexplicable.  Nor  was  it  to  be  explained  simplj 
as  a  snatch  at  the  offices, — a  great  popular  party  cannot 
be  sold  for  a  cheap  and  open  bribe.  In  truth  the  whole 
class  of  national  questions  on  which  the  Democracy  had 
long  been  contending  waa  now  irreversibly  settled  against 
them.  Reconstruction,  equal  suffrage,  the  great  Amend- 
ments, had  become  fixed  facts.  Tbe  party  had  no  stand- 
ing-ground except  in  opposition  to  the  methods  and 
spirit  of  the  Administration,  and  on  this  they  conld 
fairly  join  hands  with  the  Liberals.  Greeley's  etrengtib 
as  a  Liberal  candidate  was  on  the  very  issue  that  esme 
olosest  home  to  the  Southern  wing  of  the  Demoeraey, — 
the  deposition  of  the  carpet-baggers  and  the  fall  resto- 
ration of  the  Southern  communities  to  their  normal  oon- 
statutional  relations.  It  was  honest  and  wijje  for  them 
to  accept  bis  nomination.  On  the  other  band,  among 
the  Northern  Democrats  there  was  rising  some  genn- 
ine  spirit  nf  reform.  Even  in  New  York  the  corrupt 
leaders  of  Tammany  bad  been  deposed,  and  Tilden  and 
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I  Mb  allies  were  initiating  a  genuine  and  vigorous  civie 

ITenovatiou.  It  was  the  turn  of  tLe  tide  with  the  Demo- 
•atic  party, —  the  point  where  it  was  passing  from  an 

Mttitude  of  blind  obstruction,  and  becoming  once  more 
I  useful  political  force.  But  the  acceptance  of  a  can- 
^dat«  who  for  thirty  years  had  been  denouncing  the 
Democracy  in  the  most  vigorous  terms  the   language 

KftffordB,  was  a  change  too  sudden  for  succees.  The  more 
tigoted  elements  of  the  patty  in  the  North  could  not  be 
won  to  support  him.  At  the  same  time  the  mass  of  R«- 
publicane  took  fresh  alarm  at  seeing  most  of  their  old 
opponents  on  the  battle-field  and  at  the  ballot-box  rally- 

I  ing  to  his  support. 

I  The  campaign  put  the  Republican  in  a  very  trying 
position.  It  was  published  in  a  community  whose  Repub- 
licanism was  almost  as  deep  and  solid  as  the  red  sand- 
stone of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Its  editor's  convictions 
were  carrj'ing  him  counter  to  the  great  majority  of  the 

I  paper's  subscribers  and  readers,  and  to  most  of  his  per- 

[  Botial  friends.  In  the  eyes  of  most  of  his  readers  he 
seemed  associated  with  a  reactionary  cause,  and  with  the 
imperiling  of  results  which  they  and  he  had  labored 
together  to  win.  But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  the 
eituatiou.  One  may  endure  much  in  a  "  hearted  cause" ; 
but  though  Mr.  Bowles  was  fuUy  convineed  that,  on  the 
whole,  Greeley  was  preferable  to  Orant  as  President,  yet 
neither  the  Liberal  candidate  nor  the  party  supporting 
him  were  at  all  such  as  he  would  have  desired.  Nobody 
tmderstood  better  than  he  that  in  nominating  Greeley 
the  Cincinnati  convention  had  turned  its  back  on  that 
type  of  educated,  scientific,  reformatory  statesmanship 
which  he  aud  his  associates  had  been  seeking.  At  the 
very  outset  of  the  campaign,  he  had  had  a  personal  ex- 
e  of  his  candidate's  peculiarities.  The  morning 
ifter  the  nomination  at  Cincinnati,  the  Commernal  pub- 


OK,  «•  iffMl  takM  originalfy  to 

■i  I  liiiii  I  rf  thi  Mtfam,  wolwd 

r  man  ;«ub  oC  Qnat 
v^ieb  tike  Je^p«UwM 

bvBs  fcr  a  candidate 
■M  m  aaHke  tbe  ideal 
t  llt»  ihylfinaa'i  Bfitw  ms  oUi^ed  to  st«ai 
e  of  popaUr  eonvictioa.  flaatiweal,  and  prqioditM 
e  met  tlw  ordeal  in  a  v^  wUth  Awred  how  mndli 
lay  be  gaiaed  in  gaUaat  serriee  in  a  fioriora  bopa.  The 
AjtaWtMa  gavr  (o  Mr.  Ot««)pt  a  raptioK  sot  tmcriticil 
but  sabetantiiilly  tri^Qiilr  and  true.  It  drfrndied  bim 
manfally  a^nst  tbe  biitpr  aspersions  of  partisans,  the 
ridieule  of  tlie  earicaturi&t.  It  pmtested  in  fit  t^oiiu 
against  the  mtrtsnty  ot  the  Errmimg  Pitttf  Mr.  Bryant,  it 
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declared,  wm  too  entirely  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Greeley 
to  do  liim  justice,  and  liod  inflaeueed  his  juniors,  untii 
they  all  "look  at  Greeley's  mistakes,  his  vanity,  his 
petulance,  the  iufimiitieB  of  his  nature,  through  the  most 

I  powerful  (if  magnifyiag-glaeses ;  and  they  are  stone- 
hliud  to  his  great  ser\'ice8  and  his  shining  virtues."  It 
was  a  tike  error  which  led  the  N^ation  to  characterize  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley  as  "  the  final  attempt  of  that 
I&rge  class  of  quacks,  charlatans,  ignoramuses,  and  senti- 
mentalists who  are  engaged  in  every  civilized  country 
to-day  in  trj-ing  to  substitute  the  heart  for  the  head — or, 
in  other  words,  to  make  singing,  weeping,  and  wailing  do 
in  politics  the  work  of  memory  and  judgment — to  get 
possession  of  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

K  Hardly  ever  has  a  candidate  whose  record  was  so 
patent  to  the  world  been  made  the  victim  of  such  mis- 
Tepreseutation.  A  false  Horace  Greeley,  said  the  Repub- 
II  lican,  is  being  held  up  to  scare  the  people, —  "but  they 
will  not  be  deceived;  they  know  the  real  man — the 
robust  strength,  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body,  the 
healthy  alert  conscience,  the  tireless  energy,  the  generous 
devotion,  the  sturdy  backbone." 
The  BeptiblicaM  was  frank  in  recognizing  the  dangers 

»  incident  to  the  character  and  position  of  Mr.  Greeley, 
and  in  balancing  them  against  the  evils  on  the  other  side. 
It  said,  June  28,  that  some  of  the  worst  men  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  especially  in  New  York,  were  making  themselves 
conspicuous  as  his  supporters,  that  he  must  shake  them 
off,  and  as  President  would  probably  do  so, 

"  He  may  yield  and  blunder  and  tail  in  little  tlunga ;  in  great 
things  be  can  probably  bo  trusted  to  bo  true  to  himself  and  the 
people.  At  any  rate  the  riak  is  worth  taking,  in  view  of  the 
great  good  to  be  secured, —  the  final  paciflcation  and  genuine 
reunion  of  these  states ;  lately  at  variance,  now  bound  together 
for  all  time  to  come  in  the  imperiahable  republic."  "  General 
Vol.  n.— 13 
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Amid  the  heats  and  mofosioits  luid  raneors  of  tbt 
campnga^  the  fi«p«6Iin>N  bud  steady  stress  on  one  idea, — 
reooncUiatioD  betweea  North  aod  South.  This  it  de- 
clared to  be  the  vital  issae.  The  boarty  acceptAnce  of 
Greeley  by  the  Southern  wfait«e  it  hi-ld  as  of  great  sig- 
siflcance.  "  It  means  that  f*e  irar  w  rratlg  otvr."  It 
preferred  to  enlarge  on  this  generous  theme  rather  than 
to  reiterate  the  charges  against  Grant's  administratioD 
which  were  pressed  home  in  the  speeches  of  Sonmer, 
Sehure,  and  Trambull.  This  line  of  attack  was  very 
teinpting,  in  the  absence  of  strong  claims  for  the  pro- 
■pective  Oreeley  admlDistration ;  the  Republican  em- 
ployed it  to  some  extent,  bnt  its  favorite  plea  was  for  a 
full  restoration  of  the  Southern  people  not  only  to  polit- 
ical riglitti  bnt  to  confidence  and  regard  as  fellow -citizens. 
Thin  WW*  the  Biibject  most  urged  by  Oreeley  himself, 
who  innck'  a  series  of  very  admirable  speeches  as  the 
eamiiatgn  went  on. 

Tlio  Htronghold  of  the  Greeley  8dvocat«s  lay  in  the 
Httiitiiuentul  lupi'ct  of  this  question.  Of  practical  meas- 
urtw,  Uioy  hud  litUo  to  offer  as  to  the  Southern  problem. 
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QuestiODed  as  to  what  a  Greeley  administration  would 
do  for  practical  reconciliatiou,  the  SepiibUcan  specified 
universal  aninesty,  civil  rights  for  the  blacks,  aud  with- 
drawal of  power  from  the  carpet-baggers.  But  amnesty 
itself  had  become  chiefly  an  affair  of  sentiment,  since 
CougreRs  had  Id  May  passed  an  act  of  amnesty  to  all 
except  a  few  hundreds.  This  was  a  measure  of  great 
importance.  Its  passage  was  protmbly  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Cincinnati  convention,  aud  proved  tie  most 
tangible  gain  to  the  country  from  that  event.  It  was 
also  a  wise  move  for  the  EepnbUcans  in  a  party  sense, 
for  it  deprived  Greeley's  supporters  of  one  of  their  most 
substantial  arguments.  The  most  solid  advantages  they 
now  proposed  for  the  South  were  the  cessation  of  inter- 
ference with  the  state  governments  and  the  withdrawal  of 
support  from  the  carpet-baggers.  In  Greeley's  words : 
"  The  men  who  are  robbing  South  Carolina  to-day  would 
be  on  a  dead  race  out  of  the  state  two  days  after  they 
heard  that  another  government  was  to  be  installed  in 
Washington."  But  to  many  cool  headed  men,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  installation  of  the  Democratic  party  was 
less  likely  to  hasten  the  process  of  restoration  than  to 
binder  it  by  provoking  reaction.  The  younger  C.  F. 
Adams,  in  accepting  Grant  as  the  least  of  two  evils, 
said :  ■'  Whichever  party  is  successful  this  year,  the  vile 
scandal  known  as  carpet-baggism  is  doomed,  anil  the 
states  lately  in  rebellion  are  sure  at  last  of  being  left  to 
themselves." 

After  the  Southern  question  the  most  prominent  prob- 
lem of  the  canvass  was  the  business  interests  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Bowles,  writing  from  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention, recognized  that  these  interests  were  likely  to 
t*U  in  favor  of  Grant: 

"  Money-bags  are  always  and  everywhere  conservative. 
Wheal  you  have  proved  to  the  busy  wealth- seekers  that  the 
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President  has  Bhawn  an  indecent  fondness  for  gifte,  that  be  ha 
ftppninted  rascally  or  incoipable  kinsmen  to  office,  that  he  ha 
cracked  if  not  broken  the  laws,  what  have  you  aeoomplished  b^ 
your  denimoiation  1  They  will  reply  to  you,  '  Qeneml  Grant  i 
a  safe  man.  The  conntry  has  prospered  and  its  credit  iinprovtd 
under  his  administration.  We  know  him  and  know  that  I 
oan  be  trusted  not  to  smash  things.  It  woold  be  folly  for  us  t 
take  the  rink  of  a.  change.     Let  well  enough  alone.'  ^ 


The  Republican  urged  among  the  solid  gains  from 
ley's  election,  the  overthrow  of  party  tjTaiiny,  and  also 
check  to  the  materializing  influences  in  politics. 

"  The  railroad  rings,  the  banking  rings,  the  iron  and  eoi 
ringB,  the  money 'grabbing  combinationB  of  every  niune  an 
sort,  are  clear  in  the  conviction  that  one  g>wd  turn 
another,  and  have  come  down  handsomely  for  the 
campaign  fund." 


It  declared,  no  donbt  with  truth,  that  lavish  bribery  n 
used  to  carry  the  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  state  election) 
for  the  Republicans.  The  disclosures  of  the  Credit  Mo 
bilier  corruptions  were  foreshadowed  in  the  autumn ;  a 
quarrel  of  one  MeComb  with  his  old  partners,  Oakei 
Ames  and  cithers,  drew  from  him  the  statement  that 
congressmen  had  received  stoek  on  terms  eo  favorable 
that  it  was  virtually  a  bribe ;  and  names  of  congressmen 
were  mentioned.  But  Ames  and  other  parties  implicated 
gave  the  broadest  denials,  while  de&uite  proofs  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  most  people  set  the  matter  down  as  a 
"  campaign  slander."  The  Republican  threw  all  the  l^ht 
it  could  find  upon  the  business,  and  called  for  investiga* 
tion ;  it  believed  that  there  had  been  corruption  some- 
where, but  it  was  very  carefid  in  accusing  individnalsj 
and  its  comments  as  read  in  the  tight  of  after  revelations 
■were  moderate  and  fair. 

During   tlie  whole  canvass, —  with  passions  mnningl 
higher  and  higher ;  under  the  exasperation  of  an  onde* 
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Bired  candidate,  aa  nnoongeDial  alliance  and  a  growing 
prospect  of  defeat, — the  BfpubUcan  showed  a  temper 
which,  if  not  saintly,  was  calmer,  cheerier,  and  incom- 
parably fairer,  than  most  men  exhibited  in  public  or 
private.  Day  after  day  it  printed  the  speeches  and 
articles  of  the  Grant  orators  and  editors  beside  those 
of  the  Greeley  advocates.  It  gave  the  political  news 
as  fully  and  fairly  as  if  it  had  been  indifferent  to  its 
bearings.  It  avoided  personal  dennnciations  of  Grant, 
while  Greeley  was  being  assailed  with  every  form  of 
abuse.  The  campaign  was  very  bitter  in  its  person- 
alities, but  the  heaviest  sins  in  this  regard  lay  with 
the  Grant  party.  Mr.  Curtis's  decorous  editorials  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  which  well  ex-pressed  the  Repnblieau- 
ism  which  was  at  once  reformatory  and  cautious,  were 
accompanied  by  Nast's  cartoouSj  depicting  Charles  Sum- 
ner as  weeping  over  the  grave  of  Preston  Brooks,  and 
deriding  Greeley  as  fiercely  as  before  they  had  derided 
Tweed.  Mr.  Dawes  described  Qreeley  as  one  likely  to 
make  Captain  Semmes  of  the  "Alabama"  his  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  declared  :  "  He  who  cries  against  the  Be- 
publii-an  party  cries  only  from  the  rebel  stand-point." 
The  Bepublican  had  now  and  then  a  waspish  word,  but 
such  was  not  its  habitual  speech.  As  to  the  main  issue 
of  the  canvass,  the  treatment  of  the  South,  it  exonerated 
Grant  for  personal  responsibility  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.    It  said : 

"  The  people  saw  that  a  strong  baud  was  needed  at  the  hebn, 
sod  tbey  believed  that  General  Grant  had  auoh  a  band.  Su 
they  oWted  lum,  and  gave  liim  Ids  orders  to  protect  the  negroes 
and  to  make  the  reliels  behave  tbemselvea.  He  has  obtyed 
those  ofiiera.  General  Grant  is  entitled  to  fair  pUy.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  deprecated  at  heart  the  imnecBH- 
aary  harshness  which  has  been  used ;  that  he  has  Bometimea 
even  gone  as  for  aa  to  disaoura|;e  projects  for  additional 
'  repretsive  legislation;  that  be  has  been  strongly  overmled  by 
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tbe  ftdrisers  he  bu  eboMn,  and  wLo  until  quite 
QODMiouely  lutd  pablic  sentuueiit  behind  them.  NOt  if' 
Gntut  IB  Kifiued  a  re^lectioii,  it  wiil  noi  b« 
I  J^led  in  tluB  roconstmctiaii  bu2mei»  to  do  what  tbe  pepplB 
I  vuitad  and  exp«ot«d  of  tuiu.  It  will  be  simply  becuue  tha 
p«opl«  tbenuelvea  have  got  around  on  tiie  other  side  ot  the 
qHMtion,  And  are  luokiug  at  it  trom  the  other  point  oC  riew; 
becauMi  fnim  being  stem  aud  nervous  in  1868,  they  hav» 
berome  good-nAtnred  and  tranqoil  in  1872 ;  beeaoae  they  ao 
longvr  vntnt  wh^t  they  wanted  four  years  ago,  bat  sotaethia^ 
very  different." 

Jt  urged  its  readers  (July  26)  to  moderation  and  good- 
temper. 

"  Don't  commit  the  common  but  extremely  foolish  mistake  of 
•ettinif  dbwu  all  the  members  of  the  other  party  as  either  fouls 
or  luiavea,  either  led  by  the  nose  by  designing  leaders  or  gov- 
emeil  by  the  lowert  motives.  They  are  nothing  of  the  sort. 
They  are  your  neighbors  and  fellow -citizens,  bone  of  your  bone, 
flesh  of  your  flesh.  They  love  this  great  grand  Republic  as 
well  as  you  do  and  are  as  incapable  of  coasdonsly  doing  it  a 
luisohief.  .  .  .  Don't  allow  yourselves  to  be  troubled  by 
wliat  the  editors  and  stump-speakers  on  the  other  side  may  Bay 
of  yeiL  .  .  .  Don't  get  into  a  sweat  over  the  idea  tliat  the 
country  is  in  some  dreadful  danger,  that  if  this  or  the  other 
man  is  diost'n  President  the  next  thing  on  the  programme  will 
be  a  trip  to  tbe  '  demnition  bow-wows'  with  no  stoppages. 
.  .  .  General  Grant  means  &  good  deal  better  than  he  does. 
He  hasn't  made  a  very  good  President  certainly.  S.e  lacks  the 
natural  fitneas  and  the  training  which  ongbt  to  go  with  that 
very  dilftoult  and  responsible  offloe.  But  he  is  neither  a  gloomy 
despot  nor  a  plotter  against  the  liberties  of  his  country.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  we  assure  our  readers  that  Hr.  Ore^ey  is 
neither  a  fool  nor  n  knave,  but  an  honest  aud  exceedingly  able 
man,  who  loves  his  country  and  has  a  respectable  aoquaintaocs 
with  its  affairs." 

As  to  the  local  nominations,  the  Republican,  amid  an 
odd  mixture  of  friends  and  foes,  supported  in  some  oaees 
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the  Republican  and  in  others  the  Liberal  nomisee. 
Chaos  seemed  come  again  when  Massachusetts  Demo- 
crats nominated  Charles  Sumner  for  Governor, — au 
honor  which  Mr.  Sumner  declined ;  Mr.  Bird  being  suV 
stituted  for  him.  The  passages  at  arms  between  Mr. 
Dawes  and  the  Republican,  some  of  them  sharp  ones,  did 
not  prevent  the  paper  from  supporting  him  for  Congress. 
Sometimes  its  independence  had  an  infusion  of  caprice. 
When  General  Hawley  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  was 
matched  against  William  F.  Eaton,  the  bitterest  of  anti- 
war Democrats,  the  Eepiiblican  favored  Eaton,  as  being 
committed  to  higher  ground  on  the  new  issues.  In  this 
case  probably,  perhaps  in  some  others,  its  philosophical 
independence  was  tinctured  witli  a  spice  of  mischievons- 
□ess, — a  touch  of  what  in  another  it  would  have  called 
"pure  cnssedness." 

The  struggle  drew  toward  its  end,  and  when  a  Repub- 
lican victory  in  Maine  in  September  was  followed  in 
October  by  a  large  Republicau  majority  in  Pennsylvania 
it  was  no  longer  doubtful  what  the  end  would  be.  It 
had  hardly  at  any  time  been  doubtfid.  The  elements  of 
the  country  which  held  the  balance  of  power  were  much 
of  the  mind  which  the  Reptiblican  had  exiiressed  in  April : 
"We  have  no  faith  in  a  reform  party  made  up  of  the 
Democracy  and  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  Republican  party, 
consisting  perhaps  equally  of  its  disaffected  ofSce-seekers 
and  its  advanced  and  most  courageous  and  most  unsel- 
fish thinkers."  Greeley  had  against  him  not  only  strong 
forces  of  prejndice,  passion,  and  materialism  ;  the  Intel- 
]ig(!nt  conservatism  of  the  nation  was  largely  distrustful 
of  the  uncertain  and  chaotic  administration  which  might 
follow  his  election,  and  preferred  the  known  and  measur- 
able evils  to  be  expected  under  Grant- 
Election  day  came,  and  Greeley  was  beaten  as  scarcely 
ever  was  one  of  the  two  leading  candidates  beaten  before. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
A  Dissolution  op  pARTNERsmp. 

THE  deepest  interests  and  strougeet  purposes  of 
Mr.  Bowles's  life  centered  in  his  family  and  the 
JtepubUcan.  His  darling  objeets  were  to  plant  tJie  news- 
paper as  a  permanent  institntion,  and  to  make  ample 
provision  for  hia  ehildren.  The  moat  nf  liia  property  was 
invested  in  the  bnainess  of  Sanuiel  Bowles  &  Co.  The 
printiDg  and  binding  department  was  not  less  profitable 
than  the  newspaper,  but  in  the  newspaper  lay  his  personal 
delight  and  ambition.  He  looked  to  no  posthumous  fame 
for  himself,  but  he  believed  that  he  was  founding  in  the 
Bpriugfield  Republican  a  great  and  enduring  power.  He 
felt  that  it  was  his  life-work  and  bis  legacy  to  those  who 
should  come  after  him.  The  ownership  of  the  whole  con- 
cern was  vested  in  several  partners,  the  leading  interest 
being  his  own,  and  the  remainder  being  divided  between 
Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Tapley,  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Bowles,  and  two 
or  three  owners  of  small  shares,  including  Mr.  Pomeroy 
and  Mr.  Phelps.  The  newspaper  was  under  his  editorial 
inanag:ement,  his  brother  was  la  charge  of  its  counting- 
room,  Mr.  Bryau  conducted  the  ^ueral  printing  business, 
ft&d  Mr.  Tajiley  took  care  of  the  binding.  Mr.  Bowles 
came  to  the  determination  early  in  1872  to  dissolve  the 
partnership  and  entirely  separate  the  newspaper  from 
the  printing  and  binding  department.     The  controlling 
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sufflciently  met  by  giving  to  Mr.  Bryan  a  minor  interest 
in  the  Republican  under  the  new  arrangement.  There  had 
been  some  mention  made  of  a  possible  division,  to  which 
the  other  partnere  did  not  attach  much  importance.  Mr. 
Bowles  sought  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  decisive  interview  on  a 
Sunday  morning  toward  the  end  of  April,  a  little  before 
the  Cincinnati  convention.  He  had  been  with  his  wife  to 
ohurch,  and  thence  he  went  to  Mr.  Bryan's  house  and 
invited  him  to  a  walk.  As  the^y  strolled  through  the 
Armory  grounds  Mr.  Bowles  said,  in  his  direct  and 
decisive  way,  that  there  must  be  a  division  of  the  eoneern 
into  two  separate  Arms,  Mr.  Bryan  replied  that  such  a 
change  was  against  the  interest  of  all  of  them — it  meant 
the  breaking  up  of  an  establishment  which  had  been 
twenty  years  in  building.  Mr,  Bowles  said :  "  I'm  tired 
of  making  money  for  other  people."  The  word  fell  like 
a  spark  on  the  pride  of  the  man  it  was  spoken  to.  He 
understood  the  expression  as  applying  to  himself,  though 
it  was  probably  quite  differently  intended.  His  reply 
was  a  prompt  assent  to  the  demand  for  a  separation. 
Mr,  Bowles  went  on  to  propose  that  io  the  division 
of  tile  firm  Into  two  separate  concerns  he  should  retain 
R  minor  interest  in  Bryan's  and  Tapley's  establishment, 
and  Mr.  Bryan  should  keep  a  like  share  in  the  JiepubHcan, 
But  Mr.  Bryan  rejected  this  feature ;  he  would  have  no 
such  pidliation  of  the  separation  which  he  felt  thrust  upon 
him ;  let  the  division,  he  said,  be  complete.  They  parted 
ftnd  went  to  their  homes,  Mr.  Bowles  stirprised  and 
troubled  tliat  his  action  had  been  received  as  unfriendly, 
BQd  Mr.  Bryan  deeply  wounded  that  his  old  chief  had 
east  him  off.  The  two  men  in  their  different  ways  were 
equally  proud  and  sensitive.  When  the  other  partners 
were  Ronsulted,  neither  of  them  was  favorably  inclined 
to  the  change.  Mr.  Bowles  on  his  part  felt  aggrieved  at 
tiie  reception  given  to  his  proposal.    In  one  of  his  notes 
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to  Mr.  Bryan,  after  be  liad  found  that  B^i  too  g 
sent  only  against  his  judgment  and  feeling',  he  m 
"  Under  gnch  circonutKnccs  I  eui  do  nothing.  It  te] 
ftll  my  couragv  to  do  what  my  judgmont  approres  aa 
thing',  on  die  whale,  for  both  departmenti  of  the  pape 
least  for  both  7011  and  me.  It  takes  awar  too  all  m^ 
myself  to  find  I  have  inspired  to  little  faith  in  me  in  01 
therefore  propose  to  sell  my  interest  entirely.  If  it  is  j 
will  remain  in  charge  of  the  editorial  department  oat  1 
or  retire  altc^thtr  if  it  is  preferred.  I  mnst  at  least 
'  set  my  house  in  order.'  I  most  also  at  onoe  n 
responsibility  for  the  mechanical  part  of  the  paper.  I 
glad  to  join  my  couDsel  regarding  it,  bnt  frmn  its  deteil 
be  relieved.'' 

But  any  snch  snggestioD  coold  haidly  be  entei 
—  to  carry  on  the  Eepiblican  without  Mr.  Bowlei 
retain  him  only  as  a  paid  employe,  was  not  to  be  t 
of.  Within  three  or  four  weeks  s  dissolntion  was 
on,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  two  Bowleses  y 
retain  the  Republican,  and  Bryan  and  Tapley  te 
rest  of  the  business. 

An  e(iiiital)li>  di^'ision  was  made  of  the  propert 
injury  tu  the  material  interests  of  either  par 
apparent  thus  far.  Bnt  close  on  the  heels  of  Uie  1 
tion  came  a  new  development.  There  had  he 
several  years  in  Springfield  an  evening  paper,  the 
which  at  present  was  neither  vigorous  nor  eB| 
prosperous.  Its  owuer  was  approached  by  the  &f 
an  unnamed  party,  with  a  proposal  to  hoy  it  Th 
of  $00,000  was  ajj^eed  upon.  The  buyers  were  the 
associates  of  Mr.  Bowles.  Their  purchase  of  the 
was  announced  before  the  end  of  May.  It  was 
continued  as  an  evening  paper  by  Clark  W.  Bryat 
The  special  opportunity  of  the  new  enterprise  lay 
political  sitnation.    In  supporting  the  Gindnnati 
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nee  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Bowles  had  gone  counter  to 
the  well-nigh  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  old  Repabli- 
cans  in  Springfield  and  its  vicinity.  The  opposition  to 
Greeley  had  a  heat  and  passion  which  was  a  direct 
inheritance  from  the  days  of  the  war  —  a  war  not  yet  ten 
years  distant.  The  disruption  of  the  Republican  estab- 
lishment waa  in  no  degree  owing  to  political  differences, 
bnt  Mr.  Bowles's  old  associates  were  personally  inclined 
to  political  orthodoxy  as  against  tbo  Cincinnati  heresy. 
At  the  precise  juncture  when  they  found  themselves,  from 
owners  in  a  great  newspaper,  reduced  to  the  proprietors 
of  a  printing-office  and  bindery,  there  came  the  room  for 
a  newspaper  politically  opposed  to  the  Republican,  which 
should  challenge  its  supremacy  in  its  own  town,  yet 
as  an  evening  paper  have  a  disstinct  field.  Mr.  Bryan 
and  Mr.  Tapley  sought  an  ally  in  William  M.  Poraeroy, 
long  time  the  Republican's  manag^ing  editor.  He  accepted 
the  offer  so  attractive  to  the  editorial  heart,  to  become 
a  chief  instead  of  a  subordinate.  The  new  concern  also 
made  proposals  sufficiently  favorable  to  win  Mr.  E.  H. 
Plielps,  the  Republican's  local  editor.  The  Union  had, 
from  the  start,  the  political  sjTnpathies  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Republican's  old  oonstitueuoy.  Besides 
this,  numberless  people  on  whose  toes  the  Repiibliran 
had  trodden  in  various  ways  vrelcomed  an  opposition 
paper.  It  speedily  ran  up  a  good  subscription  list. 
With  this  as  a  basis,  it  of  course  won  patronage  from 
advertisers  who  before  had  beeu  restricted  to  the  Repitb- 
linan.  This  competition  drove  the  latter  to  lower  its 
advertising  rates.  There  was  thus  established  a  threat- 
ening business  rivalry  in  a  field  of  which  the  limits  were 
so  narrow  as  to  hamper  the  Republican's  ambition,  even 
when  without  a  competitor. 

It  was  Mr.  Bowles's  desire  to  remain  on  friendly  terms 
"Vitli  his  late  associates  and  present  rivals.    When  Mr. 
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himself  the  edge  of  that  New  England  cnnscience  which 
gives  to  poiitieal  opinions  the  inexorahleuess  of  a  reli- 
giou.  In  his  paper  and  in  his  personal  life  he  had  to 
make  head  against  a  driving  storm.  No  vanation  trip 
for  him  to  Colorado  or  England.  He  must  stand  by  the 
helm  ;  well  for  him  if  he  save  the  ship  ! 

The  ship  weathered  the  gale,  and  came  through  with 
sails  unreut  and  flag  flying.  The  Republican  never  was 
a  better  paper  than  through  the  months  that  folhiwed 
the  SGcessionH  from  its  force.  The  vacant  places  on  the 
Btaff  were  soon  filled  by  new  men.  The  chief  tiirew  him- 
self into  the  breach,  and  more  than  mEide  good  all  defi- 
ciencies. The  Union  attained  fair  merit,  but  never  for  a 
day  could  bear  comparison  with  the  Rfpuhlican.  People 
might  say  what  they  pleased  about  Sam  Bowles  and  his 
paper,  but  they  could  not  do  without  it.  After  three 
months  of  the  campaign  it  anuounced  an  increase  of  its 
daily  subscription  list.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Weekly 
had  lost  a  thousand  subscribers,  while  the  Daily  bad  held 
its  own. 

But  there  are  triumphs  higher  than  material  micAeiui. 
Amid  a  fierce  revival  of  partisanship,  the  paper  held 
itself  just  and  fair  to  both  sides.  To  a  confused  and  irri- 
tating contest,  it  gave  dignity  by  steadily  urging  one 
great  idea, —  reconciliation  between  the  North  and 
South.  It  told  the  truth,  even  when  it  was  unfavorable 
to  its  own  caudidate,  though  snch  utterances  were  in- 
stantly nsed  as  weapons  hy  the  other  side.  The  ithafttf 
of  its  ridicule  were  nut  poisoned.  Its  laughter  was  of 
the  sort  that  clears  the  air.  It  did  not  let  its  readers 
&rget  that  the  country  was  in  no  real  danger,  and  that 
Greeleyit«8  and  Grantites,  Northerners  and  SouthemerB, 
were  fellow-citizens  and  ought  to  be  frimds. 

The  Et^publiran  spoke  of  the  Union,  upi>n  the  com- 
meacement  of  the  new  managi;m«nt,  in  cordial  terms, 
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aD<I  then  followed  its  invariable  poli<^  toward  its  local 
rivals  —  absolute  silence.  But  it  was  part  of  the  Unum'i 
Btock  iit  tradi'  tu  attack  the  Republican  and  its  editor. 
Ita  tlirusts  were  often  angry  and  personal,  bat  it  never 
oonld  liraw  from  the  Ri-itublican  a  word  of  retort.  As  Id 
his  |H>rsoual  relations,  Mr.  Bowles  "  owned  no  smart  and 
sued  for  no  compassion.'*  The  alienations  and  ceosiirea 
which  fell  thick  ou  him  he  bore  in  silence,  or  disaruteil 
by  good  humor.  Only  one  passing  word  in  his  letters 
betrays  how  the  en%-ironing  hostility  affected  him.  He 
writes  to  his  Colorado  friend,  "  Uncle  John " :  "  Bless 
your  dear,  lazy  old  soul,  for  writing  me  so  long  a  letter! 
It  was  the  jileasantest  surprise  I  have  had  this  long 
dreai-y  summer." 

One  of  bis  Springfleld  friends  relates :  "  Once  daring 
the  Greeley  campaign  he  came  across  the  street  to  me  as  I 
was  talking  with  some  one,  and  said, '  Holloa !  old  fellow, 
I  haven't  seen  you  this  long  time.'  '  I  don't  want  to  see 
you,'  said  I.  '  Don't  want  to  see  me  I  Won't  yon  come 
with  me  to  MieUez,  the  florist's  f '  '  Well,  yes.'  Then 
when  we  had  walked  a  Uttlo  way,  I  said,  '  Sam,  1  get  bo 

mad  with  your  d d  paper,  tliat  I  want  to  kick  the 

whole  thing  into  the  street.  You  can't  say  a  decent 
thing  about  the  Republican  party.  I  want  to  crash  your 
whole  concern.'     He  turned  round  in  his  winning  way 

and  put  his  hand  f>n  my  shoulder,  and  said,  'T ,  it's 

all  for  your  goodl' — and  there  was  something  in  him 
that  I  couldn't  resist." 

But  the  division  of  the  Bepubliean  establishment 
brought  disastrous  consequences,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  all  parties  concerned.  The  TTnwn  proved  a  source  of 
loss  to  its  new  owners.  The  old  firm  of  Samuel  Bowles 
&  Co.  had  bought  an  expensive  lot  on  Hillmau  street, 
intending  to  pnt  up  a  bidlding  for  their  business ;  this 
property  now  was  only  a  drain  for  taxes  and  interest. 
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In  1873  all  real  estate  fell  greatly  in  value;  and  the  land 
was  finally  sold  at  a  serious  loss.  The  new  labor  and 
responsibility  thrown  on  Mr.  Bowles  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  paper  were  like  a  weight  upon  the  neck  of  a 
spent  swimmer.  He  rose  to  the  emergency,  and  to  other 
emergencies  which  f oUowed ;  he  made  the  paper  for  a 
few  years  more  brilliant  than  it  had  ever  been  before, — 
but  it  was  a  brilliance  which  consumed  the  last  energies 
of  his  life. 
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CHAFTEB  TfT-T- 
LsiTEBB:  1872, 

THERE  IB  sometimes  a  kind  of  nnfBimeH  in  giving 
only  one  side  of  a  oorrespondenoe — a  ootaae  iriddi 
ia  made  neoesgaiy  in  tlie  present  work  by  limits  of  qmm. 
The  reader  is  in  the  position  of  one  who  lixtms  to  a  mu 
talking  throagh  a  telephone.  But  the  imagination  nuff 
probably  be  trasted  to  supply  the  missing  half  of  the 
dialogues  so  far  as  to  prevent  any  seriotu  iignstioo  to 
Mr.  Bowles's  correspondents. 

To  Charla  Attat. 

Hay  11,1873. 
It  was  one  of  the  flne»t  experiences  of  a  fife-time,  that  at 
Cinoinnati  — full  of  fan  and  feeling  and  historr.  The  two  maa 
who  made  the  most  oat  of  it  were  Adami  and  Bohura.  *■*—»» 
has  oome  to  the  first  place  in  oar  politioB,  quite  niddenlj  aad 
qolto  anezpeotedly.  Uy  review  of  Hie  conTention,  iriuah  I 
hope  yoa  read,  told  the  whole  stoiy.  There  was  a  fate  abora 
logic  and  Bnperior  to  reason,  that  broa^t  aboot  Qtmitft 
nomination.  How  it  will  work  ont  it  is  impoemble  to  aay.  Bat 
my  optimistic  eye  gives  me  great  hope  of  the  resolt.  Philadd- 
phis  can  nominate  nobody  bat  Orant,  onleBs  it  is  A-Jamn.  mnA 
Adams  stands  on  tlie  Cincinnati  platform.  Baltimora  oan  nomi- 
nate no  one  but  Adams  also.  Neither  convention  will  be  up  to 
that.  Philadelphia  will  nominate  Grant.  Baltimore  will  ao- 
qoieeoe  in  Qreeley.    The  oontast  will  be  between  Graoloy  and 
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Grant,  and  we  shall  all  go  for  Oreeley  and  he  viH  be  elected. 
Alvays  esc«pt  Boston,  of  course,  which  has  no  more  conception 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  than  the  South  Sea  lalaudera 
themselves.  Greeley  has  magnificent  quahties.  and  has  done 
more  tor  pohtical  reform  and  social  reform.  Republican  ad- 
vancement and  Democraldo  elevation,  than  any  nmn  living. 
Then  he  has  more  firat-class  weaknesses  than  any  man,  too. 
There  are  rislia  in  taking  him,  but  compared  tc  the  benefits, 
they  dont  begin  to  be  as  great  as  those  under  Grant,  and  the 
present  (condition  of  affairs.  Anyhow  the  country  out  of  New 
England  is  ripe  for  a  revolntion. 

To  H.  L.  Daices. 

May  21, 1672. 
I  am  serene  but  aorry.  My  boat  is  in  deep  water  and  I  antici- 
pate no  difficulty  in  paddling  it  Buccessfully  through  the  billows 
of  the  coming  campaign.  Greeley  has  great  pussibUitdes  in  him. 
What  will  come  to  him  personally  It  is  impossible  to  say  now. 
But  this  thing  seems  to  me  already  assured — ^a  grand  break-np 
and  political  revolution.  That  is  what  Cincinnati  meant.  If 
Adams  had  been  nominated  it  would  have  swept  through  Massa- 
chusetts powerfully,  as  I  told  you.  Now  we  may  measurably 
escape  it,  and  wake  up  next  November  to  find  that  the  world 
has  moved  on  pretty  rapidly  while  ve  have  been  standing  still, 
I  do  not  see  bow  you  Washington  poUticiana  can  change  the 
situation  much  now.  You  had  it  in  your  power  three  or  four 
months  ago,  as  I  told  you  again  and  again,  to  have  shaped  and 
directed  and  controlled  this  whole  bouness.  Now  it  has  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  White  House  and  Congress,  of  Hepub- 
licana  and  Democrats  alike.  You  may  be  able  to  modify  it,  but 
yoQ  have  got  to  accept  a  good  deal  more  than  you  can  direct. 
I  do  not  see  how  Grant  is  to  be  thrown  overboard  with  any 
advantage  at  Philadelphia,  nor  how  the  Democratic  convention 
at  Baltimore  can  escape  acquiescing  in  Greeley.  Of  course 
there  will  be  n  Bourbon  ticket  as  a,  place  of  refuge,  but  it  will 
be  as  weak  and  powerless  as  the  Bourbon  Whig  ticket  in  1860, 
The  desire  of  the  South  to  be  forgiven,  and  to  have  their  sins 
forgotten,  is  an  appeal  that  the   most  of  this  country  will 
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respond  to,  Eo  soon  as  they  lecognize  its  sinoerity,  and  iIm 
aoc«ptanoe  of  the  Cincinaati  platform  and  Horace  Qntetej  U 
the  candidate  U  certainly  about  as  good  token  of  unoeiity  m 
whipped  rebels  and  the  Democntio  party  could  give.  Another 
thing  that  will  "come  of  it"  is  an  almost  entirely  new  Congrw*. 
The  men  who  have  been  contriving  in  your  body  for  their  own 
refileotions  are  going  to  be  disappointed.  The  old  is  passing 
away,  the  new  is  coming  to  the  front.  In  another  form  tai 
with  another  feeling,  it  is  a  Know-nothing  movement  or«r 
again. 

You  certainly  have  won  a  brilliant  victory  personally,  ob 
the  tariff.  1  hope  yon  will  stay  in  Congress  long  enong^  to 
win  a  better  and  a  higher  and  a  nobler  one.  It  is  not  states- 
manabip,  and  you  know  it.  Bat  it  is  all  of  statefonaaship,  I 
frankly  admit,  that  the  present  Congress  is  up  to.  It  will  add 
to  yoor  reputation  and  your  power  quite  as  mnoh  as  it  ooght 
to.  You  are  capable  of  greater  things,  and  I  shall  be  impa- 
tient with  you  until  yon  have  proved  it.  There  is  a  better 
way  of  making  a  tariff  than  by  combination  or  compromise  uf 
all  the  cotton  mills  and  woolen  mills  and  sheep  farmers  and 
pin  factories  and  coal  mines,  of  all  the  congressional  districts 
of  the  land. 

Yes — Fenton  was  for  Greeley  "in  his  way."  Bnt  his  way 
would  have  killed  him.  It  was  not  the  men  of  the  Fenton 
stamp  who  nominated  Greeley  at  all.  Fenton  may  whine  and 
Qreeley  may  swear,  but  I  told  the  truth  about  that  oonventioD 
and  about  Fenton.  Featon  is  neither  a  political  idiot  nor  a 
political  buccaneer,  and  Greeley  was  aomioated  by  a  combina- 
tion of  those  two.  The  Theodore  Tiltons  and  Frank  Blaira, 
and  not  the  Reuben  E.  Fentons,  did  the  business. 

If  you  keep  your  town  meeting  together  till  June  2d  or  3d,  X 
propose  to  spend  those  two  days  in  Washington  on  my  war  to 
Philadelphia.  I  went  to  the  first  preNtdential  convention  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  I  propose  to  close  my  convention- 
going  career  by  going  to  the  last. 

May  28, 1872. 

Ko, — I  don't  feel  much  "  courage  for  the  fight";  on  the  oon- 
trary,  quite  the  reverse.  Nor  do  I  see  only  that  which  "  oi^t 
to  be."   But  I  do  see  that  I  can't  avoid  m^lring  the  fight,  in  my 


I 
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own  Independent  way ;  nor  do  I  see  any  other  line  of  inflnenoe 
or  noble  effort  in  this  world  except  in  behalf  of  ideals,  at  the 
same  time  being  willing  to  accept  that  which  is  practical.  I 
wanted  Adams;  I  accept  Greeley — because  he  is  better  than 
Grant,  because  he  represents  a  higher  plane  of  political  thought 
and  eSorl,  and,  above  all,  that  putting  aside  of  the  old,  and 
that  reaohiag  forward  to  the  new,  which  is  the  first  desideratum 
in  onr  politics.  I  accept  your  tariff  triumph— more,  I  am 
proud  of  you  for  having  won  it,  and  yet  I  do  want  to  have  you 
do  something  better,  and  I  do  believe  you  can.  Because  I  am 
aomethiDg  of  an  idealist  and  enthusiast,  don't  believe  I  am 
afooL 

July  16.  1872. 
I  will  see  yon  Thursday  as  yon  go  through,  and  1  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  let  me  have  then  your  speech,  or  such  a  foil 
sketch  of  it  as  will  satisfy  you.  I  should  like  every  word,  I  am 
oorry  you  are  going  to  make  it.  I  believe  it  is  all  a  mistake. 
If  1  were  yon,  I  ahoold  stay  in  my  district  and  make  one  speech, 
explaining  that  while  I  could  not  leave  the  old  Republican 
party,  did  not  see  my  way  clearly  as  many  of  my  best  friends 
did,  to  join  in  the  new  movement,  yet  I  did  see  great  reason  for 
it.  great  hope  for  it,  and  that  I  did  see  many  objections  to 
Grant,  and  to  the  present  tendencies  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion ;  still  that  I  should  stand  by  the  party ;  hope,  fight,  struggle 
for  it  in  my  own  independent  way.  Then  I  should  ask  for  a 
reelection  from  my  constituents,  on  my  own  record,  on  my  own 
services.  The  Grant  oiganizatiou  vould  be  obliged  bo  renomi- 
nate you,  because  you  had  not  deserted  it ;  the  Greeley  people 
would  make  no  fight  against  you,  but  would,  I  think,  acquiesce 
in  yon,  perhaps  openly  support  you  as  a  subject  of  faith  and 
hope.  At  any  rate  you  could  have  a  triumphant  election  and 
command  your  future.  If  the  senatorship  should  be  opened  by 
Wilson's  election  —  as  is  not  now  at  aU  probable  —  you  worfld 
have  a  double  chanoe  for  it ;  first,  through  the  Grant  organisa- 
tion, and  second,  through  an  independent  position  and  such  a 
combination  as  was  made  in  Connecticut.*    I  wish  you  had  a 

*  Thig  retvn  to  the  elMtlun  ut  Senstor  Terrj  by  a  comblDattm  of  In- 
dependent BepubUrms  and  DemocrotB  Id  the  leglsUture  over  General 
Bawley,  the  regnUr  Republieui  cuidldMa. 
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little  more  faith  and  a  little  more  courage  !  There  would  be 
some  risks,  but  they  are  not  ao  great,  aor  so  many,  as  in  stand- 
ing still  and  leaguing  yourself  with  a  faded  if  not  broken  and 
defeated  organization. 

Break  your  leg  and  don't  go  to  New  Haven !  , 

AnguBt  22,  1872. 

Angry— by  no  sort  of  means;  simply  very  sad  that  j-on 
utiould  have  espoused  yonr  liiiuse  in  the  t«mper  and  stj'le  tbal 
you  have.  It  only  makes  it  the  harder  and  the  more  un- 
pleasant, both  for  you  and  for  me,  for  the  JUpublican  to  follow 
out  ita  purpose  in  this  campaign.  It  obliges  criticisms  £rank 
and  possibly  severe,  as  the  basis  of  support. 

You  eaid  of  Mr.  Sumner,  "  Can  personal  hatred  carry  a  man 
farther  than  this?''  Perhaps  this  b  not  anger  or  bitterness 
exactly,  but  it  is  certainly  along  the  line  of  it,  and  directly 
imputes  the  worst  of  motives  to  Mr,  Sumner's  action,  and  no 
severer  attack  could  be  made  on  such  a  man.  I  am  confident 
you  have  thrown  away  sure  advantage  and  great  opportaiiities 
for  a  possible  chance. 

You  had  won  national  fame  as  an  independent  critic,  a  can- 
did judge.  I  know  that  both  supporters  of  Oreeley  and  Grant 
recognize  that  in  your  late  speeches  you  have  assumed  the  rflle 
of  an  attorney  and  a  partisan.  I  cannot  and  don't  dispute  your 
motives.     I  do  arraign  your  wisdom  and  lament  your  actioo. 

To  CharUs  AUen. 

July  28.  18T2. 

I  don't  expect  now  to  be  gone  for  long,  no  more  tlian  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time,  daring  the  whole  season.  I  have  plenty 
of  good  help  at  the  office,  bat  yet  find  abondanee  to  do.  Some- 
body ia  away  or  sick  most  of  the  time,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
fur  me  to  get  any  rehef.  But  I  am  pretty  well  for  me,  and  am 
standing  it  much  better  than  I  feared. 

Butler  will  make  a  mid  f  »r  the  governorship  if  he  dares ;  he 
means  to  if  he  can.  What  Sanborn  reports  on  the  subject  is 
true.  He  has  reliable  sourcoB  of  information  from  the  Butler 
camp.    But  the  result  is  Uiely  to  be  as  you  say.     Butler  will 


I 
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bardif  find  enoooiagement  of  his  purpose.  I  look  for  Wash- 
burn's nomination  by  Che  regular  convention  and  his  reelection, 
nnlesa  Charles  Francis  Adams  should  run  against  him.  Then 
it  would  bo  doubtfuL  Washburn  is  doing  just  about  as  we 
expected  —  you  and  I.  He  is  not  up  to  the  reformation  and 
revolution  for  which  Massachusetts  is  ripe,  and  waiting  and 
Buffering.  Tbej  most  come  soon,  either  through  a  rough  revo- 
lutionist hke  Butier,  or  a  genuine  canatitutional  reformer,  like 
one  of  the  Adamses.  The  best  man  to-day  for  governor  of 
Massachusetts  is  Charles  Franois  Adams,  Jr.  He  knows  better 
what  the  state  wants  and  how  to  get  it,  than  any  young  man  I 
know  of.  I  could  work  for  him  with  a  reUsh,  Bird  wants  to 
be  the  Liberal  candidate,  I  suspect ;  but  that  won't  do.  At  any 
rate,  while  I  almost  love  the  old  fellow  personally,  I  could  not 
support  him  iu  the  Hepublican, 

To  GmeralJohn  Pierce. 

July  29,  1873. 
My  DBAR  Uncle  John  :  Bless  your  dear,  lazy  old  soul  for 
writing  me  so  long  a  letter  I  It  was  the  pleaaant«st  surprise  I 
have  had  tins  long,  dreary  summer.  I  am  really  glad  to  hear 
all  about  yoo,  your  trials,  your  ambitions,  your  sweet  consola- 
tions, your  high  philosophy  I  I  wish  1  could  drop  down  upon 
you  and  "  bully  "  you  into  youth  and  hope  and  vigor  again. 
But  I  have  got  to  give  up  my  desire  and  expectation  to  go  to 
Colorado  this  season ;  for  that  matter,  ia  go  anywhere.  The 
exigencies  of  a  presidential  campaign  for  au  "independent" 
daily  newspaper  are  exacting  for  the  responsible  head ;  and  I 
oannot  afford  to  be  away  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time, 
nntil  after  election.  Then,  if  possible,  and  you  will  promise  me 
better  weather  than  you  gave  me  last  year,  I  will  repeat  my 
trial  of  your  November  climate.  But  I  certainly  cannot  dream 
of  going  away  so  far  before.  I  am  pretty  weary  and  nervous, 
but  keep,  on  the  whole,  better  than  I  had  reason  to  expect. 
The  rest  of  the  family  are  all  very  well,  I  thank  yoo.  Mrs. 
Bowles  and  the  four  younger  children  are  out  on  the  hills, 
twenty  miles  away,  enjoying  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the 
oomitry.     Sallie  and  myself  are  alone  at  home  ;  Sam  is  off  oa 
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a  walk  in  the  White  Uonntains ;  and  Uamie  is  away  flor  a 
few  daye  at  the  sea-shore. 

Of  conrse  I  go  for  Greeley  1  It  18  not  by  any  means  the  ided 
thing,  but  it  is  inflnitely  better  than  the  alternative,  as  yon  can 
see  and  feeL  Why  and  how,  yon  will  also  leant  from  the 
ReptAKcan  which  1  send  you.  But  yoor  lostiacts,  which  an 
very  apt  to  run  on  the  same  ILne  with  mine,  will  teach  yon  atiQ 
better  than  any  words  that  I  can  write  or  print.  If  you  eonn 
East,  don't  fail  to  come  and  see  me,  advising  me  a  few  day? 
beforehand,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  away.  It  would  oomfort  me 
immensely  to  have  a  little  visit  trom  you,  and  I  will  take  care 
that  yon  don't  get  harmed. 

Bear  our  affectionate  remembranoee  to  your  dear  wife  and 
all  our  friends  in  your  circle ;  and  do  write  again. 


To  Charkt  AlUn.  

August  1. 1873. 
I  supposed  young  Adams  w&s  against  Greeley,  bat  that  would 
not  necessarily  prevent  him  from  being  an  independent  reform 
candidate  for  governor.  We  are  getting  a  good  deal  into  tlw 
open  field,  and  are  not  to  be  obl^^ed,  I  trust,  to  vote  for  men 
for  congress  and  governor  and  selectmen,  on  the  gronnd 
mainly  that  they  support  one  of  two  men,  neither  of  whom 
we  would  have  chosen  for  president.  "Every  tub  on  its  own 
bottom  "—  that  is  the  millennium  of  political  effort.  I  am  not 
"  wrong "  and  not  going  to  be,  and  I  should  like  to  lead  yon 
into  earnest  support  of  Oreeley.  It  ia  the  right  thing.  If  yon 
were  an  orthodox  man  and  believed  in  total  depravity  and  bell. 
you  would  belong  to  General  Grant ;  but  not  being  flo,  pnt  faith 
in  human  nature,  beheve  in  progress,  reformation,  histoiyl 
You  ought,  to  join  this  new  and  revolutionary  poUtical  move- 
ment. You,  and  men  like  you,  have  no  right  to  allow  your 
distrust  of  Greeley  to  turn  you  aside  from  what  is  more  im- 
portant and  greater  than  any  one  man's  defeots  or  capacities. 
I  care  nothing  for  Greeley  by  the  side  of  the  issues  of  this 
campaign.  Nobody  knows  his  weaknesses  better  than  I.  So 
far  as  the  personal  questioit  is  involved,  I  only  know  that  he  is 
a  wan  of  higher  spirit,  finer  instinote,  purer  life  than  the  other 


on«.  Things  cannot  be  none  so  f&r  fts  personal  inflnenoe 
snd  direotion  go;  they  may  be  better.  But  all  questtons  of 
administrstion  are  dwarfed  by  the  Iarg«r  meaning  and  wider 
bfloedoence  of  the  general  issne  on  the  reform  side. 

To  Mrs.  Kunkk. 

September  13, 1872. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  hope,  abundance  of  inoentire  to 
strngg'le,  bnt  I  fear  there  is  not  time  to  ripen  the  great  cause. 
In  every  etruggle  between  the  nev  and  the  old,  between  the 
ideal  and  the  practioal,  the  gpiritual  and  the  material,  the 
grosser  always  wins  the  first  victory.  It  is  ours  in  the  end; 
it  ought  to  be  ours  now,  by  virtue  of  steam  and  electricity  and 
daily  press,  quickening  the  thought  and  ripening  the  soul  of 
man.    And  in  tMs  faith,  or  rather  hope,  I  wait  and  labor. 


To  H.  L.  BaKcs. 

September  17,  1S72. 
I  found  your  letter  laet  night  on  returning  front  my  usual 
Sunday  vacation.  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  felt  or  writ- 
ten as  you  have,  had  you  seen  the  Bcpubtiean's  first  article  on 
the  MoComb  exposure  [in  regard  to  the  Credit  MobilierJ,  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  covers  the  whole  ground  of  your  personal 
integrity  very  completely,  and  I  am  sure  nothing  has  been 
■aid  since  to  break  the  force  of  that  acquittal.  I  don't  find  in 
Saturday's  paper  the  words  you  quote.  1  doa't  recollect  their 
having  ever  appeared.  If  they  did,  they  certainly  were  not 
intended  to  apply  to  you,  or  to  demand  of  you  to  "  prove  your 
innocence";  our  repeated  declarations,  and  the  Repubtiaan^a 
open  committal  to  your  integrity,  utterly  forbade  it.  The 
original  article,  which  I  inclose  —  lest  you  may  not  have  seen 
it  —  and  the  one  this  morning,  which  was  written  and  in  type 
before  I  opened  your  letter,  seem  to  me  explicit  and  full  and 
satisfactory  on  the  point  of  your  personal  complicity  in  the 
Ames  bribery ;  and  though  the  words  you  quote  —  if  they  have 
appeared  in  the  paper  —  may  be  twisted  into  an  inconsistency 
therewith,  they  ought  not  to  have  any  force  in  your  own  mind, 
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AS  I  ftm  sure  they  have  had  none  in  that  of  the  pablio,  against  I 
th«  positive  and  pmated  declarations  both  before  and  siiuw.  I 
Th«  aitiol«  in  the  PitUfield  Stm  was  copied  in  obedience  to  that  j 
geucxal  rule,  which  we  h&ve  adopted  this  se&soa  i 
of  piiMiwhing  everything  for  and  against  oar  triends,  that  has  | 
K  peoulUr  interest  for  our  readers.  As  the  £epubUean 
•gain  and  again  within  a  f«w  days  expressed  its  oonfident  be-  I 

■  lief  in  your  innocence,  and  fully  aequitted  you  of  receiving  any 
of  the  Pacific  Itailroad  bribes,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  called  upon  < 

I  to  eater  a  si>ecial  disclaiiner  against  the  Sim  article.     Some  of 
I  points  were  simply  absurd,  otltera  were  perttnent,  and  all    i 

i  mtm  of  InMreM  to  the  looal  public.    It  docs  not  seem  to  me 

'   that  either  on  this  or  auy  oiwasion  the  BepuhUoan  has  been 
Wftnting  oitlwir  in  the  disposition  to  vindicate  your  permnal  i 
Integrity,  or  the  habit  of  defending  in  every  way  yoor  per-    I 
acmal  ohanwter.    Indeed  I  rather  flattered  myself  it  bad  been  a  J 
uor*  faitliful  friend  in  this  respect  tbau  many  of  the  j 
imd  people  who  aie  now  aeaoeiated  vrith  you  in  f 
rSelectiou  of  Qeneral  Oraot ;  and  I  do  not  remember  a  ] 

oeeaaion  when  dther  the  paper  or  myself  personally  havqg 

to  stand  by  yon  in  this  respect.    I  know  very  well  thai  ymtn 

L  have  always  in  your  private  intercourse  defended  me,  and  I 
n  sure  t  ha^-e  not  failed  to  appreciate  it.    But  of  the  leading 

I    men  in  the  Orant  party  who  are  I  am  sure  my  personal  friends, 
-  whose  personal  and  poUtioal  battles  I  have  fought  for  ye&n, 

[  lad  have  been  fighting  even  now  during  this  campaign,—^  not 
OBo  has  felt  called  upon,  either  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  or  a 
sense  of  justice,  to  atter  a  fingle  public  word  that  would  %'in- 
dicate  my  private  cbamcter.  and  put  the  authors  of  the  false- 
hoods to  shame.  I  do  not  complain  of  this.  I  feel  a  good 
deal  as  old  Mr.  Alcnlt  did.  who.  when  the  boys  in  his  eehool  I 
behaved  badly,  called  them  up  and  insisted  on  their  punishing 
him  AS  till-  prrson  to  blame.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  my  fault 
If  my  friends  fail  to  treat  me  with  that  g^ieroraty  and  justiee 
which  I  could  desire. 

I  hope  the  lUpubtiam  wiU  not  make  me  appear  to  be  false  to 
any  true  personal  friendship,  or  destroy  any  of  the  geonine 
relations  which  I  have  had  for  years  with  people  whom  I  e 
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and  love.  I  do  not  mean,  so  <!ar  bb  I  am  coaceraed,  that  it 
shall  do  BO.  But  it  must  fight  its  battle  against  corruption  and 
incompetency  and  infidelity  in  public  life  and  among  public 
men,  if  it  is  at  the  cost  of  every  personal  friend  I  ever  bad.  The 
Jiepublican,  t  trust,  is  an  institution.  It  is  of  vastly  more  conse- 
quence than  myself,  my  feelings,  or  my  fate.  I  don't  mean  to 
ctand  in  its  way. 

September  20, 1872. 
I  hope  you  understand  me  and  the  Republican  a  little  bettfiTi 
1  weleome  the  tokens  of  it.  You  know  very  well  that  if  yoa  and 
■Wilson  and  Washburn  could  tell  what  you  actually  know  and 
vlutt  you  raoraUy  behove  about  Oakes  Ames's  business  and  the 
Other  bu^ess  at  both  ends  uf  the  avenue  at  Washington,  1 
should  be  fully  justifled  in  all  I  have  said  about  them ;  not 
perhaps  in  supporting  Greeley  —  that  is  another  thing ;  but  in 
denouncing  Ames  as  a  briber  and  in  oppoung  the  reelection  of 
General  Grant.  Of  course  I  cannot  use,  directly  or  indirectly, 
what  has  been  said  to  me  in  private  conversation  ;  but  I  have 
•  right  to  avail  myself  of  what  everybody  knew  who  circulftl«d 
VMhington  among  newspaper  men  and  congressmen,  and 

that  I  have  not  gone  beyond  that. 

I  prcBomed  that  yon  woulcl  feel  obliged  to  make 
ft  speech  as  you  propose  to  ;  and  if  you  are  preparing  it, 
I  wiah  you  would  let  me  have  the  manuscript  the  day  before, 
BO  that  I  can  print  it  in  full,  the  next  momiug.  1  cannot 
imagine  that  you  will  say  anything  that  wiU  annoy  me.  for  I 
cannot  see  how  yoa  need  to  say  anything  about  me  at  all.  As 
for  the  Stpublican,  it  must  take  oare  of  itself,  and  I  presume  it 
will.  It  baa  been  taught  to,  by  somewhat  hard  exporieuoes  of 
one  sort  and  another. 

I  did  not  mean,  any  way,  to  arraign  you  for  not  taking  notice 
of  the  gross  personal  attacks  made  upon  nie  by  your  political 
ABSociates.  Whenever  your  private  character  has  been  attacked, 
titber  by  Grant  or  Greeley  papers,  the  Republican  has  promptly, 
expUcitly,  and  repeatedly  defended  it  publicly.  3o  it  has  in  the 
oase  of  my  friend  Mr.  Oeoige  Blisn,  Jr.  But  neither  of  you 
thought  of  addressing  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  —  which 
it  oonld  not  have  denied  admisraon  —  in  vindication  of  my 
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personal  Dharact«r  from  its  bmtal  nssanlts.  I  dont  sA  thxt  it 
be  done,  I  don't  complain  that  it  was  not  done;  bnt  I  will  b« 
frank  enough  to  aay  that  I  thought  it  mi^t  have  been  done. 

In  abort,  my  dear  fellow,  as  between  us  two.  1  don't  think 
yon  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  me,  and  I  have  certainlj 
none  to  complain  of  you.  I  appreciate  your  respect,  yonr  con- 
fidence, your  affection,  and  respond  fully  to  them  alL  As 
between  the  Republican  and  yourself,  I  think  you  have  no  right 
to  complain.  It  aeeme  to  me  the  balance  of  benefit,  of  loyalty, 
of  Berrice,  are  all  on  its  side.  I  know  that  it  has  tried  con- 
stantly to  serve  you,  protect  you,  and  advance  yon,  and  that  it 
has  never  omitt«d  an  occaraon,  that  seemed  to  it  fit  and  proper, 
to  bear  a  hand  in  that  direction.  For  no  individaal  has  it  ever 
been  go  friendly,  so  persiatcnt  and  unintermitting'  an  advocate. 
It  has  asked  nothing,  expected  nothing  in  return,  save  fidelity 
to  your  own  ideals,  conmatcncy  with  yonr  own  Ktandards.  It 
must  stand  by  its  own,  protect  it«  own,  however,  above  any 
personal  service  or  any  personal  liking.  It  has  arraigned  yon 
only  when  you  were  inconsistent  with  yourself,  and  when 
it  seemed^ — with  all  the  evidence  before  it — that  you  wMe 
inconsistent  with  facts  and  with  candor.  The  free  cordiality 
of  its  service  obliges  it  to  be  sharp  in  its  arrai^ment  of  these 
failures.  Its  past  support  would  have  been  false,  were  not  its 
present  criticism  frank;  it«  fntnie  service  would  be  barren, 
but  for  its  present  arraignment.  It  cannot  be  a  friend  save  in 
and  through  troth. 

November  10,  1872. 

I  thank  yon  very  much  for  your  kind  and  generoos  not«. 
You  are  generous,  indeed,  above  most  men  with  whom  I  have 
had  experience,  in  being  able  to  forgive  me  personally  for  the 
inability  of  the  Bepubliean  to  agree  with  and  applaud  you  alto- 
gether. It  hurt  me  very  much  to  allow  the  SepabHcan  to  differ 
with  yon  sharply,  on  one  or  two  points,  and  I  hope  it  may  not 
seem  necessary  to  it  to  contiaue  in  such  attitude.  I  dont  know 
what  I  can  do  personally,  or  what  the  SepubUean  can  do,  to 
help  you  beat  Boutwell  [for  lie  senatorship].  Bat  both  I  and 
the  paper  will  be  vety  glad  to  do  whatever  is  possible.  I  still 
think  most  deeply  that  there  was  a  better  way  for  you  to  have 
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made  yonr  fight  this  year,  and  that,  if  you  had  made  it  thus, 
you  would  have  oooupied  the  proudest  political  position  to-day 
of  any  man  in  this  whole  country.  StUl  there  is  nobody  who 
has  come  out  of  the  canvass,  on  the  whole,  better  than  you.  I 
am  only  sorry  that  it  is  not  better  than  everyhady  else.  Tou 
would  have  had  several  hundred  more  votes,  if  anybody  had 
been  at  the  pains  to  circulate  Liberal  tickets  with  your  name 
in  the  place  of  Arnold  [the  Democratic  and  Liberal  candidate]. 
I  supposed,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  done,  or  I  should  have 
interfered  myself  in  that  direction,  at  least  in  Springfield,  where 
I  think  really  everybody,  save  Trask  and  perhaps  Merritt,  was 
earnestly  for  you* 

Do  come  and  see  me  before  you  go  away.  Let  me  know  in 
advance,  and  give  me  a  full  day  and  night  at  least.  There  are 
various  things  that  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about. 


CHAPTEB  ZLD. 
Giunt'b  Ssocom 

IN  Amerioan  poiitioa,  Binoe  the  Beoonstraction  period* 
the  lines  of  the  real  usnes  snd  the  lines  of  psrfif 
organizations  have  not  run  together.  On  the  KottuBB 
the  political  contest  has  been  between  Bepnblioans  and 
Democrats ;  but  the  underlying  and  important  straggle 
has  been  between  the  reformers  and  the  obstenetioiuurts. 
The  tactics  of  the  reformers  toward  the  party  oi^;an- 
izations  have  varied.  They  began  in  1872  by  trying  to 
establish  a  new  party.  The  experienoe  of  that  year 
taught  them  to  t^  a  different  poliey.  Thereafter  Uiey 
orged  their  views  on  both  of  the  existing  parties,  and  as 
the  one  party  or  the  other  put  forward  the  better  meaa> 
nres  or  the  better  men,  to  that  party  the  reformers  gave 
their  support  for  the  time.  This  course  was  almost  in- 
comprehensible to  that  great  mass  of  voteiB  who  are 
bonnd  to  their  party  organization  by  a  tie  not  so  mneh 
of  reason  as  of  habit,  sentiment^  and  Anally  of  inherit- 
ance j  80  that  John  Smith  is  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat because  his  father  was  one  before  him ;  and  hardly 
asks  himself  seriously  why  he  prefers  his  party  any 
more  than  he  asks  why  he  prefers  Mrs.  John  Smith  to 
other  women,  or  John  Smith,  Junior,  to  other  b(^s. 
And  he  regards  a  man  who  "  belongs  "  to  neither  party, 
bat  alternates  between  them  according  to  their  varying 
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meritB,  somewhat  as  lie  regards  s  man  who  has  a  variety 
of  wives. 

The  experience  of  1872  left  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  disgusted  with  defeat,  with  isolation,  and  with 
the  Democratic  party.  The  independents  of  following 
years  came  probably  quit«  as  nnmerously  from  the  men 
who  voted  for  Grant  in  '72.  The  New  York  Tribune, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
made  their  way  bock  more  or  less  speedily  into  the 
orthodox  Republican  fold.  The  New  York  Tribune 
floundered  in  a  way  that  might  recall  Christian's  fellow- 
traveler,  in  Bunyan's  story,  who  tumbled  with  him  into 
the  Slough  of  Despond :  '"Is  this  the  happiness  you 
have  told  me  all  this  while  of  f  If  we  have  such  ill-speed 
at  our  first  setting  out,  what  may  we  expect  between  this 
and  our  journey's  end  T  May  I  get  out  again  with  my 
life,  you  shall  possess  the  brave  country  alone  for  me.' 
And  with  that  he  gave  a  desperate  struggle  or  two,  and 
got  out  of  the  mire  on  that  side  of  the  slough  which  was 
next  to  his  own  house." 

Horace  Greeley  was  dead,  past  a  doubt.  But  Samnel 
Bowles  was  alive,  and  so  was  his  paper.  It  camo  out  of 
the  cflnipaign  beaten,  but  with  colors  fljTng,  It  main- 
tained, through  the  following  years,  its  attitude  of  genuine 
independence.  To  leave  one's  own  party  for  an  alliance 
with  its  opponent  is  an  incomparably  easier  thing,  de- 
mands far  less  of  insight  and  self-control,  than  to  hold 
an  even  balance,  giving  praise  or  blame,  support  or 
opposition,  as  in  eavh  case  it  is  deserved. 

The  years  covered  by  President  Grant's  second  admin- 
istration may  be  viewed  with  reference  mainly  to  three 
topics, —  the  Southern  situation,  the  currency  question, 
and  administrative  reform.  As  the  Republican  party 
in  the  Sonthem  states  had  been  organized  on  the  basis 
of  the  solid  black  vote,  it  was  necessarily  the  party  of 
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igoocsBM  and  e<HTupdoti.  ItWTitablj  it  was  displaeed 
from  power  ia  every  state  wbere  the  whites  were  in  the 
Buqari^,  w  iooo  as  these  states  were  left  wholly  free  to 
act  for  tbeoudvea.  The  change  proved  greaUy  to  the 
adTMifaiee  of  aocial  order  and  prosperity.  There  wm 
•ome  states  in  which  the  blacks  wen  saperior  or  tteaily 
eqnal  in  namber  to  th«  whites,  and  there  for  a  whSe 
longer  the  Bepublican  party  maintained  a  precariota 
awendency,  LoaUiana  was  the  seene  of  disorder  and 
disgrace  tbronghont  this  presidential  term.  The  state 
election  of  1872  was  claimed  by  both  parties.  The  Con- 
servatives, as  the  Democrats  preferred  to  call  lima- 
selves,  held  that  McEneiy  was  eiiosen  governor,  while 
the  Bepablicans,  or  Radicals,  as  their  opponents  called 
them,  maintained  that  Kellogg  was  elected.  The  Cod- 
servatives,  including  most  of  the  property  and  inl£lli- 
gence  of  the  state,  would  have  given  praetJcal  effect 
to  their  recognition  of  McEnery,  had  the  state  been 
left  to  itself, — just  as  Maine  was  left  to  itself  whea 
its  goveraorship  was  in  dispnte  a  few  years  later.  Bnt 
the  faction  led  by  Kellogg,  Packard,  and  Casey  bad 
the  sympathy  and  coontenance  of  the  Washington  ad* 
minifitratioD,  From  a  United  States  judge,  Durell,  they 
obtained  an  order,  under  cover  of  the  Reconstroctioa 
acts,  which  authorized  them  to  use  the  Unit«d  States 
troops.  The  sight  of  the  uniforms  was  enough  ;  no  open 
resistance  was  made  to  Kellogg,  though  a  large  propor* 
tion  of  the  people  continued  to  regard  McEnery  as  the 
legal  governor.  Durell's  order  was  so  palpably  illegal, 
that  two  years  later  a  committee  of  the  national  Boose, 
then  a  Republican  body,  voted  in  favor  of  his  impeach- 
ment, and  he  only  escaped  by  resigning.  Both  the 
national  House  and  Senate  showed  the  greatest  donht 
of  the  legality  of  EeUogg's  tenure.  But  no  action  was 
taken  toward  reversing  the  wrong ;  the  Kortbern  people 
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were  apAthetic;  public  opinion,  in  tbe  Republican's 
pliraEe,  was  in  &  doze.  To  Bome  extent  it  waa  drugg:ed, 
by  the  constant  assertion  that  the  Southern  Democrats 
were  full  of  the  old  rebel  spirit,  and  that  the  blacks 
were  overborne  and  terrorized. 

The  public  mind  was  largely  occupied  at  this  time  — in 
the  early  part  of  1873 — with  congressional  scandals.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  Credit  Mobilier  affair.  During  the 
presidential  canvass  of  the  preceding  autumn,  a  dispute 
and  lawsuit  among  some  of  the  Union  Pacific  managers 
brought  out  incidentally  a  charge  that  Oakes  Ames,  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  company,  and  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  had  presented  a  number  of  promi- 
nent eougressnien  with  extremely  valuable  stock,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  their  votes.  The  implicated  con- 
gressmen hastened  to  give  sweeping  denials.  The 
matter  was  brought  up  at  the  opening  of  Congress ;  a 
committee  of  investigation  was  appointed,  with  Judge 
Poland,  of  Vermont,  at  its  head,  and  a  thorough  inquiry 
was  made,  upon  which  the  attention  of  the  country  was 
fixed.  Briefly,  it  appeared  that  the  Credit  Mobilier 
was  a  company  organized  to  do  the  actual  work  of  con- 
Btruction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroail,  and  thus  to 
enable  the  managers  of  the  enterprise  to  absorb  and 
divide  in  profits  on  the  contracts  all  the  subsidy  of  the 
government  in  excess  of  the  real  cost  of  a  hasty  and 
cheap  building  of  the  road.  The  Credit  Mobilier  was,  in 
short,  the  first,  greatest,  and  most  scandalous  of  the 
"construction  companies"  which  have  since  debauched 
ftnd  made  bankrupt  so  many  American  railroad  enter- 
prises; designed  to  secure  the  meat  of  the  project  to  its 
constructers,  even  in  the  act  of  building,  and  to  leave  the 
aheU  to  be  operated  as  a  common  carrier,  weighted  down 
by  an  infiated  capitalization  and  an  indebtedness  of 
which  a  foreclosure  was  the  usual  result. 
Vol.  U.— 15 
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The  Uniou  Pacific  nud  the  Credit  Mol)ilier  were  eoa- 
troUed  liy  the  same  men,  who  in  l)ehalf  of  the  forma 
gave  contracts  to  the  latter  which  were  enormonslf 
profitable,  so  that  its  stock  for  a  little  time  paid  fabulooa 
divideuda.  Ookes  Awes,  a  Massachusetts  capitalt^tt,  of 
brains,  energy,  and  of  high  reputation  in  his  j)rivftte 
oapacity,  one  of  the  early  projeclora  of  the  Uniou  Pacific, 
was  a  member  of  the  House,  and  was  keeu  to  look  after 
the  interpBts  of  his  road,  which  were  liable  to  be  closely 
affected  by  congressioual  action  in  various  formg.  He 
was  intrusted  by  his  associates  with  the  disposal  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  Credit  Mobilier  stock,  which  li« 
was  to  dispose  of,  according  to  u  phrase  in  one  of  hia 
letters  which  became  cltissic,  "where  it  will  produce  most 
good  to  us,"  "  We  want  more  friends  in  this  Congress," 
he  said  in  another  letter.  Regarded  by  his  fellow-mem- 
bers as  high  authority  upon  investments,  he  recom- 
mended to  them  the  Credit  Mobilier  stock.  Several  of 
them  took  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  shares.  He  let  them 
have  it  at  par,  and  iu  several  cases  took  no  compensation, 
telling  the  purchasers  that  the  soon-expected  dividends 
conld  be  applied  in  payment.  This  was  about  the  begin- 
ning of  18C8.  The  dividends  proved  to  be  great  enough 
to  pay  within  less  than  a  year  the  original  price,  with  the 
a^ldition  of  a  heavy  profit.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Ames 
gave  his  fellow-members  an  investment  on  such  favor- 
able terms  that  it  was  equivalent  to  making  them  a 
handsome  present.  There  was  no  evidence  that  any 
suggestion  was  made  of  legislative  aid  in  return.  The 
Union  Pacific  and  its  Siamese  twin  the  Credit  Mobilier 
needed  friends  in  Congress ;  members  who  were  getting 
heavy  dividends  from  its  stock  would  naturally  be  its 
friends;  give  them  a  little  stock  nuder  the  form  of  a 
sale}  —  that  was  Ames's  view  of  the  transaction,  and  ho 
probably  saw  nothing  discreditable  in  it    It  is  only  fair 
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to  presume  that  the  pnrehaserB  did  not  suppose  that  they 
were  receiving  a  bribe.  But  most  of  them  soon  grew 
suspicious  of  their  purchase  (  the  Credit  Mobilier  was 
in  litigation,  nimors  of  eormption  were  in  the  air,  aud 
with  a  few  exceptions  the  porchsisers  returned  their  stock 
within  the  year,  canceled  the  whole  transaction,  aud  made 
no  money  out  of  it.  Among  those  who  did  thb  were  Mr. 
Dnwes  and  Senator  Wilson.  Several  others  kept  the 
stock  and  the  profits.  The  report  of  the  Honse  com- 
mittee imputed  no  ill  conduct  or  intent  to  any  of  the 
purchasers.  But  it  found  Amos  guilty  of  selling  shares 
to  members  for  much  less  than  their  true  value,  with 
intent  to  influence  their  votes  and  decisions,  and  recom- 
mended his  expulsion  from  the  House.  It  also  recom- 
mended the  expulsion  of  James  Brooks,  of  New  York,  for 
obtaining  stock  to  which  he  ha4  no  right,  through  his 
position  as  government  director  of  the  road.  But  the 
Honse,  doubtful  of  its  moral  right  to  expel  for  acts  com- 
mitted by  members  in  a  preceding  House,  substituted  A 
vote  of  "absolute  condemnarion,"  which  was  passed  by 
majorities  of  five  to  one.  Both  Ames  and  Brooks  died 
within  a  few  months,  of  diseases  which  were  undoubtedly 
aggravated  by  mental  distress. 

Other  reputations  were  blasted.  lu  the  first  panic  of 
the  accusation,  amid  the  heats  of  a  closing  presideutial 
campaign,  several  of  the  implicated  members  had  made 
absolnte  denial,  not  only  of  wrong-doing  but  of  ever 
having  any  connection  whatever  with  the  stock.  Some 
of  these  maintained  their  denials  during  the  following 
investigation.  As  to  some  of  them,  the  public  remained 
more  or  less  in  doubt ;  against  others  the  evidence  was 
morally  fatal.  Senator  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  by  a  Senate  committee  found  guilty  of  falsehood, 
and  his  expulsion  advised.  He  escaped  only  through  the 
expiration  of  his  term.     Schuyler  Colfax  was  generally 
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believed  to  have  spoken  falsely  in  his  denial,  and  tlie  belief 
was  shared  even  by  his  old  friend  of  the  Republican.  A»l4> 
General  Garfield,  there  was  a  conflict  of  testimony ;  there 
was  a  memorandum  of  $329  paid  by  Ames  to  Gorfleld, 
which  the  former  asserted  to  have  been  a  payment  of 
profits  on  a  purchase  of  Credit  Mobilier  stock,  while 
Garfield  declared  that  the  money  was  a  loan  which 
afterward  repaid,  and  absolutely  denied  having  had  any 
transactions  in  the  stock,  in  support  of  which  he  produced 
a  good  deal  of  circumstantial  evidence.  The  public  in  gen- 
eral accepted  his  denial?  No  very  severe  condemoatjoa 
fell  upon  those  congressmen  who  admitted  their  purchase 
of  Credit  Mobilier  stock.  It  was  felt  that  even  those 
who  kept  the  stock  erred  through  obtuseuess  rather  thsa 
intention;  that  they  were  conscious  only  of  making  a 
lucky  investment.  But  the  very  obtuseness,  which  in  a 
measure  was  their  excuse,  showed  the  need  of  that  sharp 
admonition  which  the  inquiry  and  the  attendant  scandal 
inflicted.  The  disclosure  of  Ames's  motive  showed  how 
such  transactions  must  be  hereafter  regarded.  The  men 
who  were  politically  killed  by  the  investigation,  apart 
from  Brooks  and  Ames,  were  punished  not  for  comip- 
tiou  but  for  falsehood.  The  Kepublimn  said,  Pebniar)-  21 

*'  The  net  in  whioU  these  unhappy  victims  ar«  now  strug^gling 
was  woven  by  their  own  hands  ;  those  minute,  harmlciss-look' 
ing  filaments  of  falsehood  that  fluttered  from  the  stomp  last 
summer  have  done  the  business  for  them.  After  the  first  li» 
there  was  no  escape  for  them.  A  more  impressive  homUy  WM 
never  preaohed."" 

The  whole  affair  made  a  painful  impression  as  evidenc* 
of  a  coarse  materialism  among  public  men.  This  im- 
pression was  heightened  when  Congress,  toward  the  close 
of  the  session,  voted  to  raise  the  salary  of  ooagressi 
and  made  this  provisioD  retroactive,  bo  as  to  iodode  thi 
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expiring  terms  of  its  own  members.  The  "Taack-pay 
grab,"  as  it  was  called,  was  not  a  party  measure,  but,  as 
generally  happens,  the  public  dissatisfaction  found  its 
chief  vent  in  votes  at  the  next  opportunity  against  the 
party  in  power. 

The  leading,  question  of  public  policy  at  this  time  was 
that  of  the  currency.  Since  the  great  issue  of  paper  money 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  war,  gold  had  maintained 
a  varying  premium.  In  other  words,  the  ordinary  money 
of  the  country  was  of  constantly  fluctuating  value, 
and  always  below  the  normal  standard  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  general  remedy,  as  all  intelligent  men 
knew,  lay  in  a  return  by  government  to  the  payment  of 
specie  for  its  notes;  though  by  what  special  method 
this  should  be  made  practicable  was  matter  of  dispute 
among  the  experts.  But  on  the  part  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  demagogues,  there  waa  a  cry  for  precisely  the 
opposite  course, — that  the  government  should  issue  more 
paper  money.  The  beat  illustration  of  tie  worthlessness 
of  the  party  organizations  was  that  upon  this,  the  most 
important  question  before  the  people,  neither  party  had 
a  policy, —  each  was  divided  between  a  "hard  money" 
and  a  "soft  money"  wing.  The  reanmptionists  were 
strong  in  the  East,  and  the  inflationists  in  the  West, 
■while  the  South  took  little  interest  in  any  question  except 
that  of  its  domestic  affairs.  The  Republican  party  had 
a  greater  proportion  of  resumptionists  than  its  rival. 
But  among  the  Republican  leaders  there  were  none  more 
prominent  than  Morton,  Logan,  and  Butler,  all  of  whom 
were  inflationists.  The  Eastern  Democrats  generally 
favored  resumption.  The  subject  was  the  leading  topic 
in  the  Congress  which  met  in  Deceml)er,  1873.  With  a 
Republican  majority  in  both  Houses  it  decided  in  favor  of 
inflation.  A  bill  was  passed  in  April  which  was  intended 
to  increase  the  volume  of  the  national  currency.    It  was 
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f  m  in  iKoriaoDs.  But  it  was. 
'the  fint  pore  and  simple  ioSa- 
,  that  the  coQiitr>-  bss 
I  tte  var.'  AU  parties  regarded  tb« 
1  Cut;  for  DO  one  at  thai 
e  had  regarded  tba  Pnsident  as  billed  id  fiaance; 
■nd,  wUk  MaH  of  Ub  frieods  were  prominent  inflatioD- 
tata,  the  iiiBqmw  wpoa  lii^  mind  of  other  friends,  vha 
were  ftnaDdaHy  emuerrstiTe,  bad  not  been  appre^-iated. 
Bat  the  wniifiii  eaUed  oat  one  of  tfaose  flashea  of 
praetieal  wgaeity  of  «1ik1i  fae  vsis  capable.  Of  all  the 
mrpriscs  Qrmat  gtre  the  eoaatiy,  and  they  were  many, 
BkdmoatgistafyiiigGiiioethe  war  was  his  meesa^  vetoing 
ioD  biU.  Its  plain,  terae  Ungnag^  matohed  tiie 
«atitS4!oatent&   Saidthefi«7Nf6IimN, April23: 

"  Preodnt  Qnal,  in  TeCoing  the  Finance  biU.  lias  taken  a 
■lep  which  mil  be  lememberad  as  one  i<f  the  great  and  ^ood 
things  of  bis  ailministiKtioai.  The  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
diffimhj  is  the  only  erent  to  be  compared  with  it.  The  Geneva 
arfntration  and  the  preserration  of  the  public  credit  will  stand 
together  as  the  great  achier^ments  of  his  administmtion. 
History  can  never  exooae  the  mistakes  and  the  hntniliations  of 
these  eight  yeais.  bnt  they  viU  grow  dim  to  posterity.  The 
awakening  moral  Benae  and  the  nataral  recuperative  eaei^  of 
oar  people  will  at  length  purge  the  resultant  diseases  from  the 
body  poEtio  and  they  will  no  longer  be  a  part  of  ns.  Peace 
and  public  credit,  on  the  other  hand,  are  pemument  habili- 
ments of  onr  national  chat«eter,  which  we  can  never  lay  aMde, 
except  to  resume  again  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  What- 
ever ifl  done  in  their  name  abides." 

Administrative  reform  was  making  no  progress  st 
Washington.  In  April,  1S73,  Mr.  Curtis  resigned  his 
position  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  recognizing 
that  its  occnpatioQ,  if  it  had  ever  had  any,  was  gone. 
Two  years  later  the  idle  machinery  was  abolished  by 
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the  President.  In  December  the  Boston  Ailmrtiaer  said, 
"No  departmeat  of  the  public  service  is  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  and,  worst  of  all,  there  seems  to  be  an  indis- 
position to  work  for  a  refomiation." 

The  eccentricity  of  the  President's  appointments  was 
illustrated  in  the  most  important  ofBce  within  his  gift, — 
the  chief-jnsticeship  of  the  Unit«d  States.  As  the  siic* 
cesser  to  Judge  Chase,  at  the  end  of  1873,  he  nominated 
his  Attorney -general,  George  R.  Williams,  of  Oregon, 
who  was  recommended  for  the  place  neither  by  capacity, 
ettainmeDts,  nor  character.  80  strong  an  opposition  was 
shown  to  his  confirmation,  that  at  his  own  request  his 
name  was  withdrawn  by  the  President.  He  nest  nomi- 
nated Caleb  Cushiug,  whose  a(lhereuoe  to  the  Union 
cause  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  had  won  for  him 
a  kind  of  amnesty  for  his  former  course,  and  whose  re- 
cent services  at  the  Geneva  arbitration  had  given  him  an 
honorable  prominence.  His  ability  and  learning  were 
unquestioued,  but  the  old  anti-slavery  sentiment  and  the 
higher  conscience  of  the  nation  were  shocked  by  his 
nomination  for  the  most  angust  position  in  the  govern- 
ment. An  excuse  was  found  for  the  retraction  of  the 
nomination,  in  the  appearance  of  an  old  letter  from 
Gushing  to  Jefferson  Dans  in  March,  1861, —  which  how- 
ever only  showed  what  was  always  notorious,  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Southern  cause  up  to  the  attack  on 
Sumter.  The  deeper  reason  against  his  appointment  was 
expressed  by  the  HfpuhUcan :  "  His  reputation  is  that  of 
a  man  who  has  never  allowed  principle  or  conscience  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  gain."  "He  is  not  an  immoral  but 
rather  an  unmoral  man ;  he  has  not  become  demoralized, 
he  never  was  moralized."  The  President's  third  choice 
was  Morrison  K.  Waite,  of  Ohio,  whom  the  Senate  and 
the  country  were  glad  to  accept  after  such  possibilities 
as  had  been  shown. 
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The  Forty-third  House  was  like  its  predecessor  nndi^r 
the  speakership  of  Mr.  Blaioe.  The  leadership  on  tin- 
floor  was  divided  between  Garfield  and  Dawes,  under 
whose  influence  there  was  some  cutting  down  of  Hxi>euses, 
against  the  strenuous  efftirta  of  the  Administmtiori'S 
special  supporters.  The  most  prominent  figure  was  Bat- 
ler,  active  for  inflation,  for  free  expenditure,  and  for 
most  persons  and  practices  that  were  under  Buspicion. 
The  businesB  of  this  session  was  largely  that  of  inveeti- 
gatioDS  into  administrative  corruption.  Though  the 
offenders  were  of  the  same  political  household  as  the 
congressional  mjyority,  yet  the  exposures  were  made 
thoroughly,  and  remedial  legislation  was  applied  with 
good  effect  Very  weak  spots  were  found  in  the  Treasurj' 
Department,  and  notably  in  connection  with  the  New 
York  Custom-house,  where  the  system  of  giving  a  moiety 
of  penalties  to  informers  had  bred  a  pestilent  ring.  The 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  found  to 
be  very  rotten,  and  when  by  way  of  reform  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  three  commiasioners.  Grant  appointed  as  one  o( 
them  the  man  most  implicated  in  the  previous  scandals^ 
— "  Boss  Shepherd, " —  a  nomination  which  the  Senate 
emphatically  rejected.  In  the  Cabinet,  as  the  consequence 
of  the  investigations,  a  weak  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury 
was  replaced  by  a  strong  one,  Mr.  Richardson  giving 
way  to  Benjamin  P.  Brdstow,  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  elections  of  1873  the  Republicans  had  shown  a 
great  loss  of  strength  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
Believed  from  the  fear  of  a  Southern  restoration  under 
Greeley,  the  people  expressed  their  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  general  conduct  of  national  affairs.  In  tha 
autumn  of  1874  the  di-i-satisfaction  rose  higher.  It  waa 
probably  increased  by  the  financial  revulsion  and  ita 
sequences.  There  had  come  in  September,  1873,  a  gT«at 
crash.    Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  promotw* 
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of  the  great  Northern  Pacific  Railway  enterprise,  failed ; 
the  next  day,  September  19,  Fisk  &  Hatch,  of  New  York, 
Eiispended  payment,  and  then  came  a  grand  tumble  of 
commercial  houses.  Many  weeks  of  frequent  failures 
occuiTed,  and  then  set  in  a  long  period  of  depression. 
Its  force  was  still  fully  experienced  in  the  autumn  of 
1874,  and  such  reverses  generally  have  an  effect  against 
the  party  in  power.  There  were  more  legitimate  causes 
for  a  political  revolution,  Chief  among  them  were  the 
corruptions  disclosed  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The 
November  elections  showed  a  veritable  revolution.  For 
the  first  time  since  their  triumph  in  1858  the  Repub- 
licans' hold  upon  the  national  House  was  broken.  They 
passed  from  a  majority  of  a  hundred  into  a  minority  of 
forty.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  were  Demo- 
cratic states,  Massachusetts  chose  a  Democratic  gov- 
ernor, and  half  of  its  new  congressmen  were  of  the  same 
party.  In  South  Carolina  the  Republican  majority  had 
fallen  in  two  years  from  33,000  to  11,000;  in  Kansas, 
from  32,000  to  13,000 ;  and  bo  the  tide  went,  the  country 
over.  The  people  which  had  rejected  a  Democracy 
allied  and  led  by  Greeley,  Sumner,  Schnrz,  and  Trum- 
bull, now  gave  most  of  its  local  ofQces  and  one  branch 
of  ita  general  government  to  the  Democracy  pure  and 
simple. 

There  still  retnaiaed  to  the  Republicans  the  closing 
session  of  the  Forty-third  Congress,  and  an  eventful 
period  it  proved.  The  chronic  Louieiaua  trouble  broke 
ont  with  fresh  aggravations.  lu  the  previous  September, 
most  of  the  Federal  troops  having  been  withdrawn  from 
the  State,  spontaneously  and  without  violence  the  Kel- 
logg government  was  dropped  by  the  people,  and 
McBnery  and  his  Conservative  aseoeiatcs,  who  for  two 
years  bad  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate  officials,  were 
installed  in  power.    The  President  promptly  put  troops 
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At  Kellogg's  disposal,  aad  apon  their  appearance  tiw 
Aiidilen  am]  bloodless  revolution  was  as  saddenly  and 
pojiocaWy  ruvti-swl.  A  New  Orleans  committee  of  sevBiity 
prvsentcd  a  formal  oomplaint  to  tho  American  peoplr. 
Th*  Rrpmblimm  called  it  the  story  of  "  the  violatfd 
stall*."  OtJirr  Liberals,  however,  and  among  them  Mr. 
Schiira.  mainlained  that  the  President  had  now  no  option 
but  t«  maiutniu  the  Kellogg  go^-erament,  whose  original 
Itad  titlu  had  Ijwu  confirmod  by  possession.  As  to  the 
low  ufaanu'ter  of  tJiat  psvemment,  and  of  the  Federal 
offlmals  ciiuuected  with  it,  there  was  no  room  for  qnes- 
tion.  Two  yeiu^  of  its  administration  had  sent  down 
Louisiana  bonds  fmin  70  or  80  to  25,  and  New  Orleans 
City  bonds  from  ii*0  or  90  to  30  and  40.  There  was  an 
orpanixation  known  as  the  AVhite  League,  whose  object 
wa«  elainirtl  by  its  members  to  be  the  legitimate  protee- 
tiou  of  till'  public  interest,  while  its  opponents  accnscd 
it  of  8\-8temaUi?  torroriftm  of  the  blacks.  There  was 
oecasioually  an  outbreak  of  violence  in  which  the 
UfgnH-s  snffertHl,  iind  this  produced  a  strong  impression 
at  the  North,  where  there  was  an  extreme  difficulty  in 
leariiiiiti  the  real  facts  as  to  the  entire  Southern  situa- 
tion. The  oauvass  preceding  the  Louisiana  electios 
Utis  year  wa*  fteucrally  peaceful,  and  the  result  was  at 
first  understood  to  be  a  Cimservalive  victory  in  the  tegis- 
lature.— the  election  of  jrovemor  being  still  two  years 
distant,  Itut  there  had  been  established  a  Returning' 
board,  iutruat«*d  with  an  extraordinary  power  of  throw- 
ing out  of  the  final  count  the  returns  from  districts 
whore  intimidation  was  shown  to  have  tainted  the  eleo- 
tion,— one  of  th«.>  most  elastic  and  dangerous  powers 
ever  ifiven  by  Uw.  The  statute  rwiuired  the  presc-nce  on 
llie  Hoard  of  representatives  of  aU  parties,  but  the  Con- 
aarvative  me,nl>er  now  resi^,.,i,  declaring  he  would  havo 
no  iMirt  m  the  dishonest  manipoUUou  which  was  goinff 
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on.  After  working  over  the  returns  for  a  month,  the 
Board  threw  out  a  number  of  districts,  unseated  several 
Democrats,  and  as  to  five  members  referred  the  question 
to  the  House  itself.  That  body  met,  and  iu  a  tumultuous 
session  organized  itself  in  a  hasty  and  somewhat  irregu- 
lar fashion,  elected  a  Democratic  speaker,  and  awarded 
the  five  seats  to  the  Democratic  claimants.  If  this  action 
was  illegitimate,  Governor  Kellogg's  proper  resource 
would  have  been  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  House  thus 
constituted.  But  he  resorted  to  swifter  procedure. 
The  Fpderal  troops  had  been  placed  at  his  8er\ice,  and 
by  his  order  General  De  Trobriand  entered  the  House 
with  a  file  of  soldiers  and  forcibly  ejected  the  five  Demo- 
cratic members.  The  House  was  then  organized  by  the 
Republicans.  General  Sheridan  was  dispatched  in  haste 
to  New  Orleans.  His  telegraphic  dispatch  to  Washington 
WH8  in  full  support  of  Kellogg's  action,  and  denounced 
the  White  Leaguers  as  deserving  the  treatment  of  ou^ 
laws.  Secretary  Belknap,  in  answer,  assured  him  of  the 
entire  approval  of  the  Administration. 

But  a  higher  power  than  the  Administration  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  matter.  The  settlement  of  local  disputes  by 
the  employment  of  Federal  soldiery  hail  passed  the  limit 
of  the  people's  patience.  In  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
South,  tlie  indignation  at  this  last  interference  was  gen- 
eral and  deep.  It  rose  higher  than  party  lines.  New 
York  spoke  in  Cooper  Institut*,  by  such  voices  as 
Bryant,  Evarts,  and  George  T.  Curtis.  Boston  responded 
in  Paneuil  Hall.  The  RepubHcan  hardly  exaggerated  the 
feeling  of  the  hour  in  saying : 

"  April  20,  1653,  Oliver  Cromwell  drove  the  representativcB 
of  the  English  people  out  of  their  chamber  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  January  4,  1875,  UlysseB  Grant  repeats  the  esperi- 
meot,  apon  a  smaller  eoale,  to  be  sure, —  by  sending  a  file  of 
soldien  into  the  Senate  House  of  on  American  commonwealth, 
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on  a  like  illegal,  revolutionary,  treasonsble  errand.  .  .  .  SiqtpoM 
that  Oeueral  Butler,  defeated  in  a  popular  vot«  for  gt>T«nior  of 
Maiwautiuwtu,  bad  claimed  the  otRce  under  a  strained  eaa> 
straotiofl  of  a  doubtful  statute,  and  the  President  had  Ba|ipoited 
him  by  force  and  arms,  and  sent  his  soldiery  to  ej««t  metnbera 
from  the  State-house  T  If  tliia  sort  of  thing  is  Uwfoi  and  right 
in  Louifliaoa,  it  b  lawful  ivad  right  in  Mnesachueetts." 

The  Administration  found  it  had  taJien  an  nntenabk 
position.  The  President  sent  a  message  to  CongrcBB. 
Jannary  13,  rehearsing  the  ret^ent  history  of  Lonisiaaa, 
ably  defending  his  own  course  until  the  iot^rfdrenoe 
of  De  Trobriand's  soldiers, — but  at  that  point  suspending 
judgment,  and  virtually  referring  the  whole  subject  t« 
Congress.  For  this  retreat,  the  gossip  of  the  time  gave 
credit  to  the  influence  of  Secretaries  Fish,  Bristow,  and 
Jewell,  and  sueh  congressmen  as  Carpenter,  Edmonds. 
Hoar,  and  Boutwell, —  a  different  class  from  the  Presi- 
dent's habitual  advisers.  A  House  committee  took  the 
imbroglio  in  hand;  a  Buh-eoramittee — Charles  Foster, 
William  W.  Phelps,  and  Clarkson  N.  Potter;  two  Re- 
pulilicana  and  a  Demoerat — went  to  New  Orleans,  and 
brought  back  a  report  strongly  coudemnatot^*  of  the 
Returning-board  and  the  entire  Kellogg  government. 
They  testified  not  only  to  the  unsound  tenure  and  bad 
administration  of  the  governor,  but  that  the  election 
had  been  generally  peaceful  and  fair,  and  that  the 
Re  turning-board  hod  grossly  abused  its  power,  throwing 
out  many  parishes  without  a  shadow  of  escose.  The 
report  made  a  deep  impression.  The  other  Republicans 
of  the  committee  —  G.  F.  Hoar,  Wheeler,  and  Prj-e. 
stronger  party  men  than  Phelps  and  Foster — then  went 
to  New  Orleans,  but  failed  to  find  justification  for  the 
Returning-board.  When  the  committee  reported  toward 
the  end  of  February,  they  all  agreed  that  the  Ixtard  had 
"wrongfully  applied  an  erroneous  rule  of  law";  that 
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Democrats  had  been  cheated  out  of  their  seats,  and  that 
the  Louisiana  House  should  bo  advised  to  "  repair  thia 
great  injustice."  A  majority  of  the  committee  —  the 
original  sub-committee,  together  with  Mr.  Marshall,  a 
Democrat  —  added  the  declaration  that  the  preofdiug 
cauvasB  had  been  free  from  intimidation,  the  whites  hav- 
ing jndged  it  necessary  and  politic  to  win  the  blacks  by 
conciliation.  Messrs.  Hoar,  WLeeler,  and  Frye  recom- 
mended that  the  Kellogg  government  should  be  recog- 
nized; Marshall  and  Potter  protested  against  recognition ; 
and  Foster  and  Phelps  gave  a  sort  of  passive  assent  to  it. 
Congress  had  no  direct  authority-  in  the  premises,  but  its 
influence  was  given  with  decisive  effect  for  the  com- 
promise which  was  proposed  to  the  local  parties  by  Mr. 
Wheeler.  It  was  settled  that  the  Democrats  should  have 
the  disputed  seats,  which  gave  them  a  majority  in  the 
legislature,  and  that  they  on  their  part  should  recognize 
Kellogg  and  his  associates  as  entitled  to  their  offices.  It 
was  but  the  briefest  pacification  of  the  local  feuds  and 
troubles,  but  another  two  years  passed  before  the  Loui- 
siana Retuming-board  again  bronght  the  peace  and  honor 
of  the  nation  into  peril. 

The  autumn  election  had  warned  the  Republican  party 
that  it  was  likely  soon  to  lose  the  Presidency.  By  way 
of  response,  a  vigorons  effort  was  made  at  Washington 
to  so  administer  the  more  unsettled  Southern  states  that 
their  electoral  votes  should  be  held  for  the  party.  A 
purpose  was  generally  believed  to  exist  to  obtain  a  third 
term  for  President  Grant.  For  whatever  reason,  the 
policy  of  the  executive  toward  the  South,  which  had  been 
marked  hy  a  good  deal  of  moderation  since  Grant's  reelec- 
tion, was  at  this  time  sharply  changed.  While  the  Loui- 
siana question  was  still  pending,  early  in  February,  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  a  message  in  i-egard  to  Ar- 
kansas, proposing  to  set  aside  as  illegal  the  goverament 
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uf  Ilio  Ktato.  ThAt  p>v<>riini«nt  liad  for  years  been  peaw- 
ably  atiil  iiiitlUjxitr^ly  t'sorcised  by  ofliciHls  whose  tenun 
Bft'uiwl  bt^yond  rm^oonble  qut-stion,  but  who  were  politK 
ottlly  oppostMl  to  the  itenators  of  the  state,  Dorsey  and 
t'liytou,  Iwlh  of  whont  V'longed  to  the  Grant  faetiutu 
Said  Uut  RrpHMirtiH  :  "Thf  English  of  this  message  is: 
'  Aiithoriio  nil-  to  maki?  war  upon  the  government  and 
Ik'oiilu  of  Arkausas,  in  the  interest  of  my  third  t«mi." 
About  ihp  MtiUd  lirao  a  more  eomiirehensive  measure 
rt)(ianlu)ir  tlif  South  was  brought  forward,  known  as  the 
"  Fonto  bin."  lt«  dwigo  was  to  construe  everj-  possiblf 
form  of  iitjur}'  tir  luennou  to  the  bW'ks  as  coni>piracT 
atraiimt  Uio  (tvueml  povomment,  punishable  in  the  Federal 
ffouriM  1  to  briutr  t'Wtions  under  the  close  supervision  and 
ooiitnd  of  tht*  Kwloral  offlriols;  and  to  give  the  Presi- 
di^iit  laiyt'  iK)wt'r  for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus. 
The  o|H>H  a)i|H'Hl  in  its  favor  waa  addressed  to  the  dis- 
aatlKfartion  of  tbf  Northom  people  with  the  depressed 
condition  «f  thv  fntHlmpti ;  its  inner  motive  was  the  pur- 
pose to  ot)Utrol  the  approaching  election.  The  Repubti' 
fitn's  oouuneut  on  the  bill  was ; 

''  It  ntKrka  pro|fT«ss  by  a  road  vhi«h  other  republics  have 
fouiid  pTi'tty  ilKu^ruus  autl  eostly  traveling.  It  seta  the 
niiin  nhvtvii  tlio  law.  It  is  uneouatitutiontd.  onrepubliean,  un- 
Aiuerirant  utterly  rvpiignaut  to  the  traditions  and  spirit  of 
onr  political  institutions.  Its  enaotmi^Qt  would  be  a  treason  to 
tliu  oanso  of  civil  liberty  and  s»Jf-p>TOTTun»nt.'' 

The  beet  sentiment  uf  the  dominant  party  was  strong 
againot  it.  The  New  York  Timfn,  the  Boston  Adi-ertiser, 
and  the  Chicago  Tribtiiu  —  called  by  the  RtpHblican  the 
leading  Republican  newspapers  resiieetively  of  the  coun- 
try, of  New  England,  and  of  the  West — opposed  it  as 
full  of  peril,  In  the  party  cancus  oalled  to  consider  it, 
Blaise,  Poland,  Garfield,  and  Hawley  spoke  against  it 
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But  the  clique  whicli  smroimded  the  President  pushed 
strongly  (or  the  policy  of  force.  The  key-note  was 
given  by  the  Administratioa  organ  in  WaabingtoQ, 
which  repeatedly  printed  in  prominent  letters  this  para- 
graph ;  "  The  passage  of  the  bill  is  required  to  preserve 
U>  the  Republican  party  the  electoral  vote  of  the  South- 
ern states."  Butler  tried  to  spring  the  final  vote  on  the 
House  at  a  time  when  the  opposition  had  uuderstood 
that  another  measure  was  to  be  considered,  and  were 
nnprepared.  The  Democrats,  skillfully  led  by  Randall, 
"filibustered"  and  postponed  the  vott;  till  a  day  when 
strength  could  bo  fairly  measured  on  it.  The  Repub- 
licans broke  their  ranks;  the  "noes"  against  the  bill 
included  forty  of  their  number,  among  them  such  mem- 
bers as  Garfield,  Hawley,  Pierce,  Poland,  the  two  Hoars, 
Dawes,  Hale,  and  Easson.  The  "ayes"  came  very 
largely  from  men  who  had  failed  of  reelection,  and  had 
no  political  future  save  in  the  favor  of  the  Administra- 
tion. But  the  ayes  were  a  majoi-ity.  "  It  is  putting  the 
case  mildly,"  said  the  Republican,  "to  say  that  it  is  the 
worst  day's  work  any  party  has  done  for  itself  since  a 
Democratic  majority  passed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill." 

The  President's  personal  influence  had  been  strongly 
used  in  behalf  of  the  bilL  Mr.  Bowles  wrote  from  Wash- 
ington a  few  days  after : 

"  We  hiive  had  no  other  President  in  the  last  genaiwtion  wlio 
oould  hftve  carried  the  Bouthem  Force  bill,  as  it  was  done  1»tjt 
week,  against  the  conscience  and  the  intelligence  of  its  great 
majority." 

Said  the  paper  on  the  day  after  the  passage  of  the  bill : 

"  It  is  alniost  impoBsibte  to  esaggerate  the  mapnitude  of  the 
interests  at  stake,  at  this  moment,  upon  the  moderation  and 
aeU-control  of  the  best  people  at  the  South,  and  upon  their 
mooess  in  cimtrolling  their  more  igaoranl  and  excitable  nei^- 
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bore.  Never  bag  a  high-spirited  people  £otuid  itself  in  a  cam 
calling  more  urgently  for  tbe  lieroiu  viKues,  jostioe,  pmdentWt 
temperance,  fortitude." 

Bat  the  vote  in  the  House  was  the  last  of  the  reac- 
tion. The  Force  bill  hod  no  chance  of  success  in  the 
Senate,  for  the  deliberative  customs  of  that  body  made 
it  impossible  fur  MorttJU  and  Conkling  to  push  it  throDg:h 
against  a  resolute  raiuority  within  the  few  reiuainiTi^ 
days  of  the  session.  The  long-di-hated  Civil  Rights  hiU 
became  a  law — good  in  itself,  said  the  Republicatt ;  bel- 
ter if  made  part  of  a  general  plan  of  paciflcatiou ;  but 
with  its  present  accompaniments  equivalent  only  ta 
"civil  rights  prodded  in  with  bayonets."  Bat  in  the 
House  the  Arkansas  bill,  championed  by  Butler  and 
fought  by  Poland,  failed  by  fifty  votes.  The  brief  seem- 
ing victory  of  the  force  policy  was  really  a  defeat. 
Grant  was  obstinate,  bnt  he  was  not  a  fool, —  he  had 
heard  from  the  country  on  that  subject,  and  he  occepUsd 
the  message. 

Amid  these  sectional  turmoils,  a  measure  of  great  im- 
portance had  been  adopted  by  Congress  with  very  brief 
debate.  The  President's  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  had  discussed  intelligently  and  fonnbly  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  pajmtents.  Said  the  Republican,  as 
to  this  point :  "  There  is  to  be  a  positive  Admiiiistration 
policy,  for  the  first  time  since  McCullofh  went  out" 
(President  Johnson's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury).  Six 
years,  it  continues,  have  educated  President  tirant  up  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  now  iu  Mr.  Bristow 
he  has  a  capable  secretary.  A  fortnight  later,  John 
Sherman,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
presented  a  bill  aiming  at  resumption,  which  was  ap- 
proved in  a  Republican  caucus,  and  laid  before  the 
Senate.     Its  important  provisions  were  that  the  existing 
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reBtrictdon  od  the  total  amount  of  national  bonk  notu 
oiruulation  should  be  removed;  that  United  States  cur- 
rency, to  the  amount  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  whatever 
new  bank  notes  might  be  issued,  should  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  until  there  wa^eft  outstanding  only 
$300,000,000  of  currency;  that  the  government  should 
redeem  its  currency  iu  gold  on  and  after  January  1, 1879 ; 
and  that  the  Secretary  might  apply  to  this  purpose  any 
unappropriated  balance  in  the  treasury,  and  might  also 
sell  bonds  authorized  under  a  previous  funding  act.  In 
the  Senate,  the  bill  waa  sharply  criticised  by  hard-money 
Democrats  like  Bayard  and  Thiirman.  Their  criticism, 
and  that  of  Senator  Schurz,  fell  especially  on  the  point 
that  it  contained  no  provision  for  destroying  the  retired 
"greenbacks," — which  might  perhaps  be  re-issued  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  frustration  of  any  such  contraction  as 
uuBt  precede  resumption.  After  a  single  day's  debate 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  32  votes  to  14 ;  all  the  New 
England  senators  except  Spraf^ue  8npi>orting  it,  and 
Schnrz  finally  voting  for  it. 

While  it  awaited  action  in  the  House,  it  was  very 
generally  condemned  by  the  leading  hard-money  news- 
papers. The  New  York  Timex  favored  it,  as  the  beat 
that  could  be  had  from  the  prosent  Congress;  but  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  Tribanfg,  the  Boston  Advertiser, 
and  the  Financial  Chronicle  were  severe  against  it  as 
ineffectual  and  hardly  more  than  a  pretense.  The  Re- 
publiran  summed  up  against  it  in  a  trenchant  leader.  It 
urged  these  objections, —  that  the  contemplated  expan- 
sion of  the  bauk  note  circulation  was  unlikely  to  come ; 
that  even  if  it  came,  the  entire  currency  would  be 
increased  and  not  diminished,  through  tiie  withdrawal 
of  only  80  per  cent,  of  greenbacks ;  that  as  to  how  that 
80  per  cent,  was  to  be  withdrawn  —  with  what  funds 
redeemed  —  the  bill  was  wholly  silent ;  that,  even  if  some 
Vou  II.— 16 
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I  largely  on  the  Koihorttr  of  John  ^ermmn.  To  all  ent(- 
t  apoa  it  there  is  oae  word  of  uown- —  it  KODceeded. 
The  pranEioas  as  to  free  b«iikin^  and  aecocnpaiijinp 
eootraetioa  bore  smaQ  fniit ; —  it  was  the  permission  to 
the  seeretaiT  to  tue  the  tnasnrv  reserre,  anil  to  sell 
boods,  that  promoted  the  desired  result.  Ju£t  bow  this 
«IUD«  aboBt,  and  just  bow  much  the  statute  law  helped  tba 
liroader  social  ftoves,  is  a  qneetion  for  the  experts.  Bat 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Re^tAIican  misjadged  the  man 
and  the  motive  behind  the  bilL  The  independent  and 
irresponsible  critic  is  always  liable  to  make  too  small 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  practi>r»l  statesmanship, — 
for  the  neoessity  of  compromises,  of  half -measa  res,  and 
of  keeping  a  hold  of  the  majority.  Especially  the  R^uh- 
lican  showed  itself  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance,  too  sus< 
picions  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  organizntinn.  It  did 
not  always  recognize  that  an  eicessive  regard  for  party 
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may  be  connected  with  a  sincpre  regard  for  the  country. 
Sherman  was  an  extreme  partisan  on  sectional  qQestions ; 
but  his  framing  and  carrying  through  of  the  resump- 
tion bill,  followed  by  his  administration  of  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  as  President  Hayes's  financial  secretary,  was 
an  illustration  of  sagacity,  courage,  and  statesmanship. 

The  President  at  the  close  of  the  session  made  a  happy 
stroke  by  vetoing  an  extravagant  and  scandalous  bounty 
bill.  His  cabinet,  too,  had  been  greatly  strengthened 
within  a  year,  in  two  departments.  Marshall  Jewell,  of 
Connecticut,  as  Postmaster-general,  had  given  new  vigor 
and  efficiency  to  the  service.  He  was  a  thorough  busi- 
ness man,  and  he  conducted  the  post-office  business  with. 
entire  disregard  of  all  partisan  claims;  "just  like  a 
cotton  factory,"  was  the  disgusted  comment  of  a  place- 
broker.  Secretary  Bristow,  taking  a  department  where 
the  corruptions  had  been  worse,  began  a  more  strik- 
ing reform,  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  favored 
resumption,  in  which  last  he  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
President.  At  the  beginning  of  1874  the  BepubUcan 
said: 

"If  the  Republican  party  wants  to  recover  its  health,  let  it 
compel  all  its  other  ofBvinl  representatives  to  do  what  Messrs. 
Biistow  and  Jewell  are  doing,  or  give  place  to  men  who 
wilL  These  two  men  have  solved  the  problem.  They  are  not 
great  statesmen ;  they  are  not  doctriuaires ;  they  are  not  even 
professed  reformers,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  gen- 
erally nnderstood.  They  are  simply  men  of  the  world,  who 
have  brought  lo  tlieir  duties  good  sense,  business  habits,  a 
correct  theory  as  wliat  the  people  want,  and  a  resolution  to 
gratify  them  to  the  beet  of  their  abihty.  They  have  merely 
shown  a  disposition  and  purpose  to  do  their  own  work,  as 
heads  of  departments,  in  a  workmanlike  way, —  honestly, 
effloiently,  cnonomically.  .  .  .  Let  tlie  Ilepubliuan  party 
Bristowiee  and  Jewellize  ilself,  and  a  speedy  convalescence  ie 
assared." 
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Bio  vnton  tins  « 
ilMflld  be  dw  iwcBTwr  and  k^-note  of  the  I 
|imiii1iiii!iri  ■■■[■ieii  Thm  open  tdapbtm  et »  t 
htnty  warn,  anl  the  g'^iiliriuiii,  ''one  of  thiMe  4 
that  BMdk  *  netorj  >ad  leal  to  a  tooipuaL' 
RepnJobeatk  poKtirima  of  the  state  at  fint  a 
qneBtitm,  (euing  to  openlr  oppose  »  popnlMr  8 
■ad  baaed  their  appeals  and  diseoAtoa  n 
•nd  kraal  iauea.  But  Mont  Halstcad  in  the  powerfnl  I 
Oammerdal  nade  direct  aod  -wigomat  attack  on  the  in-  I 
flation  doetriae.  Stevart  L.  Woodford,  romiiig  as  a  I 
eampaigii  speaker  from  Sew  York,  helpwd  to  force  the  I 
fighting  OB  the  same  line.  Th^c  Sehnn  took  the  plat- 
form with  a  strong  popnl&r  plea  for  hooest  monpy.  I 
The  partj  politicisiis  followed  the  lead  which  they  bad  | 
heen  too  timid  and  khort-sif^ht^l  to  ioitiAte.  On  the  I 
other  side  such  hsrd-moDeT  Democrats  as  TliDrmaQ  —  a  I 
promising  presidential  candidate — fell  in  with  the  drift  1 
of  their  partr,  and  bad  no  rebuke  for  Allen  when  be  j 
called  far  abundant  money  for  the  poor  man,  and  de>  I 
nounced   the   "di-spotism  of  the   money  power."    The  | 
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Louisville  Coitrier-Joitmat,  whicl  had  beeu  a  hard-money 
pajier,  declared  that  the  Sguth  would  accept  any  policy 
as  to  the  currency  that  seemed  necessary  to  a  Democratic 
victory.  The  Republicans  of  other  Western  states,  who 
had  been  divideil  and  hesitating,  felt  the  lift  of  the  wave 
in  Ohio.  Morton  himself,  taking  part  in  the  Ohio  can- 
vaas,  recanted  his  financial  heresies.  The  result  juatifled 
the  Iwlder  course, —  the  Republicans  refined  the  state 
in  October,  by  about  five  thoimand  majority.  That  re- 
sult proved  to  be  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  infiation 
movement.  The  resumpUonists  had  still  for  a  time  to 
defend  their  doctrine  and  to  "bring  forth  it*  fruit  in 
works, —  but,  in  reality,  the  serpent  which  bad  been 
843otched  by  Grant's  veto,  and  again  bruised  by  the 
Resumption  Act,  was  killed  by  the  Ohio  election.  The 
political  credit  (or  these  three  victories  accrued  legiti- 
mately to  the  Republican  party. 

In  Xew  York  the  central  figure  waa  Samuel  J,  TUden, 
who  in  1874  had  been  elected  governor  by  40,000  major- 
ity over  Governor  Dix.  Mr.  Tildcn  was  now  in  his 
eixty-second  year.  He  had  early  engaged  in  politics,  but 
Boon  devoted  himself  mainly  to  hiu  profession,  and  for 
twenty-four  years  was  known  chiefly  as  a  lawyer,  em- 
ployed especially  in  railway  litigation,  and  in  that  field 
one  of  the  two  or  three  leading  practitioners  in  the 
country.  Meanwhile  he  gradually  rose  to  a  leading 
place  in  the  party  councils,  and  as  a  oool,  crafty,  long- 
headed politician  proved  himself  to  have  no  equal  in  tlie 
State  or  oven  in  the  country.  Ho  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Btate  committee  in  the  years  when  Tweed  was  boss  of  tlie 
party  in  the  metropolis;  and  he  tolerated  him  and  ac- 
cepted the  party  gains  through  his  rascalities,  very  much 
as  the  other  leading  politicians  of  the  day  tolerated  the 
serviceable  rascals  in  their  respective  parties.  In  the 
genera]  revolt  which  overthrew  Tweed,  he  wa«  one  of 
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Ibtt  Rnt  tu  juiii,  und  his  luiwearietl  sp|ilii;ation  and  hi! 
actituntJHH  iti  iitiruvcUiif;  the  liank  necoantA  of  Twe«<d. 
flweenoy,  Hall,  and  Connolly,  furnished  the  prmcipol  eri- 
Iflnne  hy  whioh  the  thieves  were  brought  to  puni^hnKiit 
Oh  hi«  flurtiwn  tin  goveniop,  he  at  once  deTot«d  him^plf 
to  the  poriflcntiuii  of  thu  state's  basiDeas,  sod  especi&Uy 
to  <)if)lodffiii|{  a  set  of  plunderers  who  had  intrenehed 
thctiiHelveH  jti  the  mana^ment  of  the  canal«,  and  vho»« 
political  and  perxonal  affiliations  were  so  wide  as  to  give 
tlwm  immentio  jiower.  Through  the  year  1875  tlie  war 
of  Governor  TJIden  oti  the  o&aal  thieves,  and  that  of 
Soeretury  Bri»t«w  on  the  whisky  ring,  were  watched 
by  the  people  oh  the  two  most  couBpiuaoos  services  to 
good  government.  At  the  autumn  election  the  legis- 
latiir'i  and  the  minor  state  olScdals  werp  to  be  chos^^n. 
Tilden  and  liU  asHociates  had  driven  the  cormptionutt 
iml  of  thu  euutrol  of  the  Tammany  Society,  had  brought 
their  party  to  pledge  its  heai-ty  support  to  the  reformit, 
and  had  itf^ured  excellent  nominations.  The  Republicans 
wore  put  on  their  mettle,  At  their  convention,  instead 
of  some  Bat<'llitc  of  Conkling,  George  W.  Curtis  waa 
made  preHident ;  P.  W.  Seward  was  nominated  for  the 
ohiff  plaoo — Hecrotary  of  state;  a  platform  was  adopted 
flt  to  detigbt  the  heart  of  Liberals, —  eondemning  the 
third  term  idea,  calling  for  a  "just,  generous,  and  for- 
bearing jxiliey  "  toward  the  South,  favoring  local  reform, 
and  even  hinting  a  eoinplimeut  to  the  reforming  Demo- 
cratic governor.  The  \-irtucs  of  thuir  opponents  seemed 
to  have  brought  about  u  millennium  within  the  party, 
with  thu  Hiuuti»'  places  given  to  the  lately  despised 
Liberals.  Daring  the  year,  such  party  papers  aa  the 
Timet  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser  hud  constantly 
pooh-poohed  Governor  Tilden  as  an  impostor,  and  his 
reforms  —  which  ha<l  reduced  taxation  by  nearly  three 
millions — as  a  humbug.    Now  it  woe  loudly  declared 
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that  for  real  reform,  with  proteotion  against  the  late 
rebels  included,  the  only  party  to  be  trusted  was  the 
Republican.  But  as  the  canvass  proceeded,  it  speedily 
appeared  that  for  this  occasion  the  whole  brood  of  (?anal 
thieves  and  their  friends  were  also  Republicans.  Their 
salvation  lay  in  defeating  TUden,  and  for  this  the  only 
chance  was  in  a  Republican  victory.  In  New  York  City 
the  Republican  leaders  entered  into  close  alliance  with 
the  faction  which  had  been  ejected  from  Tammany,  In 
view  of  this  situation,  the  Republican  earnestly  main- 
tained that  in  New  Tork  the  paramount  issue  was  the 
approval  or  condemnation  of  the  one  man  who  had  won 
the  bitter  opposition  of  all  the  thieves.  It  declared 
that  behind  the  fair  professioos  and  respectable  candi- 
dates of  the  Republicans  the  rascality  of  the  state  was 
mustered  to  repel  its  most  dangerous  assailant.  Tlie 
home  question  which  Tilden  asked  the  people  was: 
"  What  concern  have  you  by  what  name  a  man  is  called 
who  goes  to  Albany  to  miBrepresent  your  intercstst" 
The  election  showed  a  divided  result.  The  Democrats 
had  chosen  their  state  officials  by  a  considerably  reduced 
majority,  and  the  Republioans  had  won  the  legislatnre,— ■ 
a  body  which  proved  more  solicitous  to  thwart  a  Demo- 
cratic governor  than  to  help  his  reformB.  After  the 
election,  the  Repiiblimn  renewed  its  blame  of  Mr.  Curtis 
and  his  associates  in  a  sharp  controversy  with  Harper's 
Weekly. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  sir,"—  so  it  said,—"  you  are  arguing  against 
the  plain  faots.  You  and  your  sort  of  RepnlilioaoB  thought  it 
good  politics  to  help  a  gang  of  alarmed  and  vindiotive  Demo- 
omtic  corruption ists  to  their  revenge  on  a  reforming  governor. 
That  is  the  record,  and  there  ia  no  getting  away  from  it.  How 
muoh  your  party  has  been  benefited  by  the  operatiim  reuiains 
to  be  seen.  With  that  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  fact  that 
oonoenu  na  in  the  buainess  is  that  reform  has  been  stabbed  in 
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pout,  that  proof  was  wanting-  of  any  exigency  grave 
enongh  to  justify  the  interventLon  of  the  Federal  power, 
the  use  of  which  in  such  cases  it  seemetl  best  to  carefully 
limit.-  At  the  polls  the  Conservatives  gaiued  an  over- 
whelaiing  victory.  Some  snch  result  was  inevitable, 
sooner  or  later,  throughout  the  Southern  communities. 
The  Republican  welcomed  the  result  as  on  the  whole  a 
great  gain,  though  blaming  some  of  the  means  employed. 

Congress  met  in  December,  1875.  The  bngbcar  with 
which  the  Republican  orators  had  scared  their  constitu- 
encies,— a  Democratic  House  with  scores  of  "  Confeder- 
ate brigadiers,"  among  the  majority, — liad  become  a 
reality.  The  monster  did  nothing  verj-  alarming.  The 
speakership  was  given  to  Michnel  C.  Kerr,  of  Indiana,  a 
man  of  unblemished  character  and  high  ability;  a  re- 
Bumptionist,  and  hampered  by  no  personal  pledges.  He 
filled  the  chairmanship  of  the  three  important  financial 
committees  with  Morrison,  of  Uliuois,  Randall,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Cox,  uf  New  York.  He  proved  an  excel- 
lent speaker,  but  he  was  under  a  wastiug  disease  which 
sapped  his  strength,  and  bo  died  at  the  end  of  the  session 
in  the  followiug  summer,  "One  of  the  Democracy's 
ablest  and  safest  leaders,"  was  the  Rppublican'g  judg- 
ment— "  a  cool-headed  man  of  sound  judgment,  of  clear 
perceptions,  and  of  steady  will,  wise  iu  counsel  and 
efficient  in  performance."  Tho  suffering  of  his  disease 
was  aggravated  toward  the  end  by  a  false  charge  of 
corruption,  from  which  he  was  completely  exonerated, 
and  the  House,  as  one  of  its  last  acts,  sent  a  vote  of 
sympathy  to  the  dying  speaker.  His  successor  was 
Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  the  new  House  showed 
itself  cliiefly  interested  in  reducing  the  expenditures  and 
investigating  tho  corruptions  of  its  opponents.  But  the 
attention   of  Congress  and  the  country   was  speedily 
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called  to   more  stirruig   topics  thau   <by  qneslious  of  I 
revenue  and  expendituro.     A  bill  was  introdiiwd  wirijr  | 
in  the  first  session  for  a  universal  amnesty  nt  the  Sonlh. 
A  siuiiiar  measure  had  in  a  previous  year  receivL-d  tli«  I 
support   of   many  of   the   Republicans,   including   Mr.  i 
Blaine.     But  Mr.  Blaine  now  proposed  an  amendmeut,  I 
excepting  Jefferson  Davis  from  the  amnesty-,  and  iu  a  j 
vigorous  speech  justified  that  exception  on  the  fp-onud  [ 
of  Davis's  responsibility  for  the  crnelties  to  Northern  I 
prisoners    in    Andersonville   and    the   other    Southern 
prisons.    A  more  effective  fire-brand  could  not  have  been 
thrown.     The  Northern  people,  in  their  wrath  a^cHiuHt  I 
the  rebellion  as  an  enormous  crime,  were  always  inclined  j 
to  make  Davis  the  speetal  scape-goat ;  and  if  then?  was 
one  word  that  could  kindle  the  Northern  heart  to  flame, 
that  word  was  Andersonville.    That  Davis  was  respon- 
sible for  Andersonville  -was  never  proved ;  but  to  give 
proof  of   a  matter  of    fact  was  unnecessary   for   ilr 
Blaine's  brilliant  rhetoric.     He  succeeded  in  kindling  tlie 
embers  of  sectional  feeling  into  a  lively  blaze.     Tlie 
House  resounded  with  crimination  and  recrimioation ; 
and   Mr.  Blaine  baited  hot-blooded  Southerners  —  like 
Hill,  of  Oeorgia — as  skillfully  as  the  matadore  enrages 
the  bull.     The  country,  as  it  read  the  debates,  took  tbt 
matter  much  less  hotly,  but  enough  feeling  was  arou&ed 
at  the  North  to  give  hopefid  promise  of  another  presi- 
dential campaign  on  the  old  issue,  and  to  bring    Mr, 
Blaine  into  enviable  prominence  for  tbe  Presidency.    Ho 
had  avoided  compromising  himself  too   far  with   the 
special  friends  of  Grant,  anil  now  that  the  third-term 
project  was  hopeless,  its  residuary  legatees —  Morton  and 
Conkling — found  t hem s«lves suddenly  outshone  in  popu- 
lar favor  by  the  dishing,  adroit,  "  magnetic"  Mr,  Blaine. 
Congress  after  a  time  sueceeded  in  giving  attention  to 
more  prosaic  topics  than  the  war  of  the  rebelliou.     The 
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DetufH^rats  showed  themselves  deficient  in  constraotive 
ability  and  in  definite  policy.  But  they  cat  down  expen- 
ses and  sharply  investigated  several  departments,  to  the 
gain  of  the  country.  Department  administration  was 
the  foremost  topie  of  the  season.  The  cabinet  was  a 
bouse  divided  against  itself.  Secretary  Bristow  had 
been  for  a  year  carrying  on  a  warfare  against  the  most 
corrupt  and  extensive  ring  in  the  country,  a  combination 
among  whisky  distillers  to  cheat  the  government  of  its 
revenues  from  their  productions.  The  ring  Lad  ramifica- 
tions among  men  high  in  power  and  authority.  Criminal 
prosecutions  were  begun  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
West.  Bristow  showed  high  courage  and  energy,  and 
his  resources  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the  difficul- 
ties he  encountered  and  the  foes  ho  made.  The  Presideut 
had  at  first  approved  of  his  plans,  and  had  issued  an 
order  containing  one  of  his  epigrammatic  saj'ings,  "  Let 
no  guilty  man  escape."  It  was  sincerely  meaJit,  but 
Grant  could  never  be  convinced  that  any  friend  of  his 
was  a  guilty  man.  When  the  prosecutions  implicated 
one  and  another  of  his  political  allies  and  servants,  when 
at  last  his  secretary  and  favorite,  Babcock,  was  involved, 
his  attitude  became  jealous  and  almost  hostile.  By  sev- 
eral interferences  he  distinctly  hindered  and  discouraged 
the  prosecutions.  Elx-8enator  Henderson,  one  of  the 
leading  counsel  for  the  government  at  8t.  Ltmis,  was 
discharged  in  the  middle  of  a  suit,  for  remarks  which 
aeemed  to  reflect  on  the  President,  An  effort  was  made 
by  the  President  to  have  Babcock's  case  brought  under 
the  friendlier  jurisdiction  of  a  military  court.  It  was 
plain  to  every  one  that  Bristow  had  neither  the  hearty 
support  nor  the  liking  of  his  chief.  Babcock  was  acquit- 
ted, but  though  it  was  clem-  that  his  associations  ill 
befitted  a  President's  confidant,  he  was  restored  to  his 
place  and  favor  at  the  White  House. 
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Meantime,  Hr.  Delano  had  been  succeeded  in  the  Inu- 
riur  Depitrtmeut  by  "  Zack  "  Chandler,  whom  the  Bfpm^ 
liean  —  September  22,  1875  —  thus  measured .-  "  Very 
rioL,  very  coarse,  very  fond  of  pleasure,  a  thorooek 
materialist  iu  tlber  and  life,  a  very  Graotish  t«el««tiotL' 
Personally  honest,  he  is  a  partisan  and  a  marhioift;  "to 
biuin't  a  reforming  hair  in  his  head.  He  vriU  Ite  an  jusms- 
Bion  to  the  anti-rt'form  fjwftion  in  the  uabinet."  In  fac^ 
Secretary  Chandler  used  his  office  mainly  as  a  basis  tram 
which  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  HepubUcan  iw 
tional  committee.  Among  Grant's  rapidly  Rlianging 
seeretnrit'K,  Mr.  Fish  remained  a  fixture  ia  the  state  offiiw, 
to  thu  ndvantRge  of  the  conntrs',  and  Mr.  Bobesoa  ia  the 
Navy  Doporlnient,  not  so  Eidvautageonsly.  A  Honae 
committee  investigated  that  department  without  finding 
proof  of  dishonesty  in  its  chief,  hut  declared  that  of  the 
two  hundred  millions  he  had  spent,  sixty  milJioos  had 
been  squandered  outright,  while  the  navy  was  in  a  worse 
condition  than  when  he  took  it.  Early  in  March  a  special 
friend  of  (Irnnt  in  the  cabinet — General  Belknap,  Sec- 
retary of  War  —  was  suddenly  revealed  as  a  brilje-takcr. 
He  had  appointed  to  an  army  sntlership  a  man  who  sold 
the  place  for  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  ])«id 
half  of  this  to  Belknap.  The  guilty  secretary  at  once 
offered  his  resignation;  it  was  accepted;  and  upon  his 
subsequent  impeachnieut  by  the  House  the  Senate  acquit- 
ted him  on  the  sole  ground  that  his  resignation  had  taken 
him  out  of  its  jurisdiction.  This  open  briljory  in  so 
high  a  place  came  to  the  public  mind  as  a  sort  of  culmi- 
nation of  a  long  series  of  eormptions  and  disgraces. 
The  Republican  said  that  it  had  brought  the  people 
"  under  oonviction,"  and  into  an  extremely  sober  state  of 
mind. 

-   As  the  presidential  conventions  approached,  ther«  was 
within   the    Republican   party  a  strong   and    growing 
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desire  for  a  nomiDation  which  should  be  above  reproach 
or  sQfipicion.  This  Bentimeiit  to  a  great  degree  crystal- 
lized into  a  support  of  Bristow.  With  this  the  Republi- 
can was  iu  fullest  sympathy.  Its  sututuiug  up  of 
Bristow's  character,  when  the  contest  was  over,  was 
this: 

"  He  has  tthowii  a  quality  of  good  and  faithful  service  uniqne 
in  our  govemment  annals.  There  have  been  greater  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,—  men  of  more  genius,  of  broader  culture, 
of  riper  acquirements,  of  more  brilliaut  parts.  But  none  of  them 
all  ever  planned  and  ezecat«d  Bueh  a  campaign  against  public 
thieves ;  none  of  them  alt  made  hiiDself  so  hated  and  dreaded 
by  the  whole  Cratemity  of  rascaldom.  If  the  pluirk  and  con- 
stancy of  the  secretary  in  that  campaign,  his  readiness  to  take 
personal  risks  in  their  cause,  his  fortitude  under  discuurage- 
nients  and  reverses,  the  bull-dog  tenacity  of  his  grip,  endeared 
him  fa)  the  people, —  the  rare  discretion  and  modesty  with  which 
he  has  worn  Ins  laurels  have  endeared  him  to  them  still  more. 
HouOTably  ambitious,  not  uncouaeious  of  his  deserts,  he  has  not 
allowed  his  ambition  to  become  a  fever  in  the  blood,  he  has 
resolutely  refused  to  put  himself  forward,  he  haa  gone  quietly 
on  in  the  discharge  of  evcry-day,  hiundnim  duty." 

Mr.  Briatow  had  not  been  identified  with  the  inde- 
pendent viug  of  the  Republicans,  and  among  hia  sup- 
porters in  the  press  were  reckoned  suoh  Republioau 
journals  as  the  New  York  Times,  Boston  Transcript, 
Worcester  Spy,  Hartford  Coiirant,  New  Haven  Journal, 
Norwich  Bullefin,  Chicago  Tribune,  Cincinnati  Oaeette, 
and  Cleveland  Hfrald.  Against  him,  said  tho  Republican, 
at  tho  opening  of  the  convention,  June  loth,  were  "the 
machine,"  the  whisky  rings  of  the  West,  end  soch  rail- 
road magnates  as  Tom  Scott  and  Jay  Gould.  *'  This  last 
influence,''  it  added,  "  has  been  more  subtly  pervasive  and 
potent  than  the  plain  voters  dream  of.  The  reform 
leaders  themselves  probably  underrate  it.    If  Mr.  BUine 
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Turn  HpM),  Ihnragh  liui  Pennejfiva 
•rid  ageiitM." 

Iti  April  an  invitatioii  u»  a  conference  at  XpirTodt 
WM  wnt  out  tti  a  number  of  proniiuenc  men  of  botii 
|mrtii^«,  nitniP<!  by  William  C.  Bryant,  Prewdfnt  Woolwr, 
Ali'xiiii'li-r  11.  Bullonk,  Horace  White,  and  CatI  Sdran. 
Til.'  vmitcrL'Mvo-  im-t  at  thfi  Fifth  Avenae  Hotel,  witi  n 
atl'MKlaiKiv  of  oiio  hundred  and  fifty,  iudading  sat^  meoM 
Itryaiit,  Hchurz,  I'otor  Cooper,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Edwia 
[i.  (lodkiii,  and  Dr.  Hollaud  from  New  York;  Mark 
IIopkliiN,  Altixander  H.  BuUoek,  Julius  H.  Seely^  Charies 
V.  AdaiiiN,  Jr.,  Francirt  A.  Walki-r,  Henry  L.  Pieroe^  and 
T,  W,  IMKiriii«"'>  fnmi  Maxsaohusetts;  President  Woolsey 
Hiiil  Havid  A.  WtilU  from  Connecticut.  The  sentiinent 
IpiiinniUy  iixitri'HHctl  wfih  thiit  parties  were  instruments  and 
rio|.  iMidN,aiid  tlml.  Iho  two  ^n-cat  rival  organizations 
tu  l><>  Jii(l({i'<l  nraordiiig  U>  tlio  men  they  Bbould  nominate 
111  the  KoiiiiiiK  tmnvusM.  No  third  party  was  proposed, 
but  II  iioinuiiltiid  wua  appointed  with  authority  to  re-as- 
muiiblK  Hill  uotiforcnue  Hltould  it  seem  necessary  at  a  latvr 
lliiii'.  All  nddifss  written  by  Mr.  St-Jiurz  was  adopted. 
It  ili'iilart'il  that  while  the  settlements  of  the  war  are  to 
li«  ttuiu-ib'il,  yi'l,  "  Wo  must  as  American  eitizens  recog- 
iilmi  II.  UN  our  most  prwtsing  duty  to  reestablish  the 
liitirid  nUnriu'trr  of  our  i^vernmeut,  and  to  elevate  the 
loiio  iif  luir  ixilitieal  life,"  The  partisan  civil  service 
ayiilfiii  wan  pnuiouutH'd  the  chief  source  of  mischief.  No 
llinu,  mid  H»»  Hddn.'M,  is  worthy  of  support  for  the 
l*i-i'Kl(|eiu>y,  who  is  known  only  for  virtue  of  the  passive 
kind,  oi-  KK  lo  whom  lbi<  question  may  fairly  be  asked 
wht'thov  hi>  will  b«<  «  thon^u^fa-going  reformer.  Names 
wtiM  not  publioly  disouase»l,  but  the  sentiment  of  the 
gttUit>rlii|f  wiM  rletu-ly  uudt>rstoo<l  to  be  that  the  BepobU- 
mWi  ouitht  tu  uiuuiuatv  Brislow,  and  the   I>em(jcrata. 
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Tilden.  Of  this  conference  Mr.  Bowles  was  one  of  the 
active  promoters,  though  not  himaelf  a  member. 

Party  gathering  at  this  se&aon  heard  talk  of  an  un- 
wonted kind.  In  the  New  York  Republican  convention, 
a  majority  of  two  to  one  were  in  favor  of  Coukling,  bat 
the  minority  were  so  strong  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  give  binding  instructions  to  the  delegates  to  the 
national  convention.  Mr.  Curtis  made  a  memorable 
speech.     He  began : 

"  Plain  words  are  best.  .  .  ,  The  corruptions  of  (he 
AdmiaistratioQ,  exposed  in  every  direction,  culminating  at  last 
in  the  selE-oonfesiaed  bribery  of  the  Republiuau  Secretary  of 
War,  the  low  tone  of  jiohtioal  honor,  of  political  morality,  that 
has  prevailed  in  offlcia!  Hepublican  service,  the  unceasing  dis- 
position of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Administration  of 
tbifl  country  to  prostitute  the  party  organizations  relentlessly 
and  at  all  coRte  to  personal  ends,  have  everywhere  aroused  the 
apprehension  of  the  friends  of  the  government,  and  have 
startled  and  alarmed  the  honest  masses  of  the  Republican 
party." 

Meanwhile  the  interest  which  the  national  House  per- 
Bisted  in  taking  in  fluancial  and  railroad  matters  assumed 
ft  direction  not  personally  agreeable  to  Mr.  Bloiue.  Very 
definite  reports  were  in  circulation  that  in  1871,  during 
Mr.  Blaine's  speakership,  several  railroad  companies,  in- 
cluding the  Union  Pacific,  had  bought  from  him  certain 
securities  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad 
Company,  at  a  price  greatly  iu  advance  of  their  market 
value, — in  other  words,  that  they  had  mode  him  a  gift 
which  wore  the  color  of  a  bribe,  Mr.  Blaine  met  the 
charge  in  the  House  with  a  sweeping  deniaL  The  charge 
was  renewed,  and  the  House  referred  the  subject  to  a 
eommittee.  Prom  the  complicated  statements  made  be- 
fore the  committee  —  not  to  speah  of  further  disclosurea 
in  1684  — a  few  salient  points  naust  suifice  in  this  place. 
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That  the  UnioD  Pacific  paid  $G4,000  for  a  lot  of  boodii 
worth  imieh  less,  was  not  disputed ;  but  the  pirsidt-nt  of 
the  company,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  f^-atifled  thnt  the  bondf 
wore  bought  of  hini  as  remuneration  for  his  servi(.>e(L  It 
was  at  the  time  believed  by  some  who  were  near  the 
transaction  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  real  seller  of  the 
bondB,  but  of  this  there  was  no  conclusive  cvid«ii.ia 
The  inquirj-  brought  other  matters  to  light.  Mr.  Blaine 
had  owned  a  large  interest  in  the  bonds  of  the  Littlt! 
Bock  and  Fort  Smith.  In  his  first  statement  to  the 
House,  he  declared :  "  I  bought  some  of  these  bouds,  not 
Bvery  large  amount,  paying  for  them  at  precistdy  tie 
same  rate  that  others  paid";  and  again,  *'  I  never  had 
one  except  at  the  regular  market  price."  Bat  the  inquirv 
brought  out  these  facts :  Mr.  Blaine  had  a  privnte  agree- 
ment with  agents  of  the  company,  in  accordance  with 
which  he  indnoed  certain  friends  of  his  in  Maine  to  iiivcBt 
in  it  $130,000  in  cash ;  for  which  they  received  $130,000 
of  first-mortgage  bonds,  an  equal  amount  of  preferred 
stock,  and  an  equal  amount  also  of  common  stock ;  while 
for  negotiating  this  purchase  Mr,  Blaine  was  privately  to 
receive  from  the  company  $130,000  of  land-grant  b<»nd8.— 
which,  according  to  current  pi-iees  at  the  time,  the  Maine 
purchasers  would  have  received  along  with  their  other 
bonds  and  stock — and  as  an  additional  bonus  he  was  to 
have  $32,500  of  first-mortgage  bonds.  In  effect,  Mr. 
Blaine  did  actually  receive  the  greater  part  of  his  stipu> 
lated  commission,— about  $95,000  in  bonds.  The  com- 
pany speedily  got  into  difficulties;  Mr.  Blaine's  friends 
found  their  promising  investment  turning  out  a  very 
bad  one ;  and  he  took  back  the  securities  they  had  bought 
and  returned  their  money.  How  he  disposed  of  these 
securities  was  a  mystery  he  never  disclosed,  and  it  was 
some  of  these  that  he  was  suspected  of  getting  the  Union 
Pacific  to  buy  at  a  fictitious  value.     This,  however,  ww 
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not  made  out.  But  vrhat  was  made  out  boyond  a  perad- 
venture  was  that  Mr.  Blaiue — in  his  anxiety  to  cover  up 
the  fact  that  iu  the  Bate  to  his  Maine  friendH  he  was 
secretly  acting  as  a  heavily-paid  broker  for  the  road,  aud 
receiving  a  commissiou  at  the  purchasers' expense  —  pub- 
licly stated  and  reiterated  that  he  got  uoue  of  the  bonds 
except  by  pajHng  for  them  just  what  others  paid ;  while 
really  he  got  $95,000  of  theui  as  a  secret  comuiission. 

Certain  other  statements  in  his  testimony  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  interpret  as  truthful.  On  one  circumstance 
he  put  a  bold  face.  When  asking  the  managers  of  tha 
Port  Smith  and  Little  Rock  for  a  partnership  in  their 
speculative  projects,  he  urged  that  at  a  previous  time, 
while  in  the  speaker's  chair,  their  interests  being  imper- 
iled by  a  measure  before  the  House,  he  had  pi-ivately 
suggested  to  one  of  their  friends  to  make  a  point  of 
order  which  would  defeat  the  obnoxious  clause ;  the 
point  was  made  accordingly,  the  speaker  sustained  it, 
and  the  clause  was  thrown  out.  In  this  action  at  the 
time  there  was  no  impropriety ;  but  when  Mr.  Blaiue, 
being  still  speaker,  urged  this  ofBcial  action  as  ground 
for  a  substantial  favor  from  a  railroad  company  whose 
interests  were  liable  again  to  come  before  the  House, — 
and  when  he  and  his  friends  refused  afterward  to  recog- 
nize any  impropriety  in  his  making  such  a  claim, —  there 
seemed  something  less  than  an  ideal  standard  of  offluial 
honor. 

The  culmination  of  the  inquiry  was  dramatic.  Mr. 
Blaine's  dealings  in  the  Fort  Smith  and  Little  Rock 
transaction  had  been  principally  with  Mr.  Warren  Fiuher 
of  Bciston.  Mr.  Fisher's  confidential  elerk,  Mr.  James 
Mulligan,  a  man  of  unimpeachcd  veracity,  was  called 
before  the  committee  as  a  witness.  He  testified  that  one 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific  told  him 
that  the  $64,000  of  bonds  which  that  company  bought 
Vol.  II.— 17 
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came  from  Mr.  Blaine.  In  the  midst  of  Mulligan's  eri- 
dence,  Mr.  Blaine  whispered  ta  a  friend  on  the  committee 
a  request  for  an  adjournment  till  next  day.  The  ad- 
joumraeut  wEia  moved  and  carried.  That  evening  Mr. 
Blaine  visited  Mr.  Mulli^n,  who  held  a  number  of 
Blaine's  letters  to  Piaher.  Blaine  exhausted  his  elo- 
quence to  get  these  letters  into  his  own  bands.  Said  Mr. 
Blaine  before  the  committee  next  day ;  "  I  said,  '  Why, 
you  are  not  afraid  of  my  keeping  them,  are  youT'  and 
ho  said  'No,'  and  hauded  them  to  me."  Mr,  Blaine 
looked  them  over,  handed  them  hack,  and  then  asked 
that  they  be  given  to  him, —  in  the  most  imploring  terms, 
as  Mulligan  testified,  and  with  the  nffer  of  a  consulship; 
but  Mr.  Blaine  testified  that  the  talk  about  a  eousul. 
ship  was  a  joke.  FinaJly,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  be  immediately  handed  back,  the  letters 
were  again  placed  in  Mr.  Blaine'a  hands— and  have 
staid  there  ever  since.  Mulligan  laid  the  facts  before  the 
committee,  next  day;  and  Blaine's  defense  was  that 
Mulligan  had  said  that  if  his  testimony  was  impugned 
he  should  publish  the  letters  in  self-defense ;  and  this, 
as  they  concerned  his  private  affairs,  Mr.  Blaine  would 
not  submit  to ;  with  the  defense  also  that  the  letters  did 
not  belong  to  Mulligan  any  way.  He  declined  to  give 
the  letters  to  the  eommittee.  The  effect  of  this  maneuver 
was  very  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Blaine  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  a  chilling  frost  fell  upon  his  budding  pros- 
pects for  the  nomination.  Four  days  later,  Jane  5,  Mr. 
Blaine  rose  in  the  House,  made  one  of  his  most  effective 
speeches,  "  took  forty-four  millions  of  his  conntrymco 
into  his  confidence,"  and  read  a  portion  of  the  lett«r8  with 
a  nmning  explanation  —  sufficiently  plausible  to  keep 
him  afioat  for  eight  years  Umger.  Five  daj^  later,  on 
Saturday,  Mr.  Blaine  asked  and  obtained  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  committee  until  Monday.     On  Sunday  he 
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fell  down  OQ  the  church  steps,  and  the  news  of  his 
Blarming  illness  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  coantry. 
On  Monday  the  committee,  on  account  of  this  illness, 
dismissed  the  witnesses  for  two  weeks.  On  Tuesday 
Mr.  Blaine  sent  a  cheering  telegram  to  his  friends  in 
the  convention. 

The  convention,  which  met  at  Cincinnati  in  the  middle 
of  Jnne,  showed  plainly,  as  had  been  foreseen,  that  the 
people  had  bad  enough  of  the  Administration  clique.  The 
President's  known  partiality  for  Conkling  hardly  brought 
him  a  vote  outside  of  New  York.  All  that  state's  delega- 
tion were  in  his  favor  except  Mr.  Curtis.  Pennsylvania 
was  nominally  for  Hartranf t,  and  finally  divided  between 
Blaine  and  Hayes.  Morton  had  a  considerable  support 
from  the  Southern  delegates,  and  with  good  reason.  Ho 
had  been  the  most  strenuous  and  perhaps  the  sincerest 
supporter  of  the  coercive  policy,  Blaine's  strength  was 
greatest  in  the  West.  Bristow's  support  was  not  un- 
equally scattered  among  the  different  sections,  but  was 
greatest  iu  Kentucky  and  Massa«husett.s. 

The  Bepublknn's  correspondent  described  the  conven- 
tion as  not  a  body  of  high  character.  The  reform  element 
was  in  a  small  minority,  but  made  itself  felt  and  respected. 
The  convention  listened  civilly  to  Mr,  Curtis,  who  pre- 
Beuted  a  very  plain-spoken  address  from  the  New  York 
reformers.  But  the  tumultuous  cheering  came  when 
Colonel  Ingersoll  launched  the  name  of  James  G.  Blaine, 
and  pictured  him  as  a  chivalrous  hero,  his  "  white  plume  " 
leading  the  charging  hosts  like  Henry  of  Navarre.  The 
delegates  who  composed  the  charging  hosts  had  been 
elected  bi'foro  the  Mulligan  episode,  and  did  not  flinch 
from  the  field  for  a  trifle  like  that.  On  the  first  ballot, 
Blaine  had  285  votes,  Moi-ton  124,  Bristow  113,  Conkling 
99,  and  Hayes  61.  Blaine's  strength  ran  up  to  351  on 
the  seventh  ballot,  but  the  union  of  all  the  opposition 
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gave  384  votes,  and  the  somiuation,  to  Hayes^  who  had 
ncaroely  been  thought  of  ia  advant-e,  save  as  he  might  pA 
a  courtesy  vote  from  hia  own  state.  "  The  result,^  said 
the  Republican, ''  is  in  the  u&tore  of  a  compromise,  but 
Btill  a  reform  vietorj-.  The  true  representative  battle  in 
the  party  convention  was  between  Bristow  and  Blaine, 
but  in  order  to  heat  Blaine  his  opponents  had  to  loTnr 
their  standard  and  unite  on  Hayes.  Mr.  Bristow's  friuad» 
led  off  in  the  sacrifice,  Morton's  followed,  and  the  rest 
came  tumbling  aft*r."  For  Vice-President,  William  A. 
Wheeler,  of  New  York,  was  nominated. 

The  value  of  the  result  as  a  reform  victory  appeared 
at  first  to  be  very  uncertain,  and  chiefly  apparent  in  th« 
fact  that  neither  Blaine,  Morton,  nor  Conlding  had  been 
iioniiuated.  The  resolntions  were  in  the  old  tone;  the 
new  national  committee  was  of  the  old  stripe,  fifovemor 
Hayes  was  little  known  to  the  couutrj-  at  large.  Hi« 
letter  of  acceptance  was  looked  for  with  unusual  int«resL 
In  the  interval  came  the  Democratic  convention  at  SL 
LouiH,  at  the  end  of  June,  Governor  Tildeu  was  in  tb« 
nnitiuo  position  of  a  prominent  representative  of  admin- 
iHtrntivo  reform,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  stdllfnl 
manipulator  of  party  wires.  The  opposition  to  him  wa« 
from  the  aection  of  the  party  in  New  York  and  else- 
where  which  had  done  much  to  sink  it  in  popular  estima- 
tion. For  once,  virtue  and  policy  seemed  in  full  accvird 
when  the  party  conclave  met.  The  first  ballot,  showed 
Tilden  with  three  times  the  strength  of  his  leading  com- 
petitor, Hendricks,  of  Indiana.  On  the  second  ballot  he 
caHlly  Won  the  two-thirds  majority  traditionally  requisite 
fi>r  a  Democratic  nomination.  The  sacrifice  to  expedi- 
eiicry,  without,  which  no  party  convention  would  he  eom- 
pli*t<>,  vroH  not  wanting  on  this  occasion.  The  leading 
rival  for  tho  nomination  was  placated  with  the  vice- 
pn<iiden<!y,  though  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
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inflationists,  to  whom  Tilden  was  wholly  opposed ;  and 
the  resolutions,  good  in  the  main,  while  favoring  re- 
sumption in  the  abstract,  called  for  the  repeal  of  the 
single  law  which  held  the  nation  eommitteii  to  it.  But 
the  general  spirit  of  the  convention  waa  encouraging  to 
reformers.  It  was  in  a  marked  degree  controlled  by  the 
yoang  and  progressive  blood  of  the  party,  North  and 
South;  by  men  represented  in  the  one  seetion  by  Wat- 
t«raon,  and  in  the  other  by  Dorsheimer,  of  New  York,  an 
old  Republican  and  Greeley  Liberal.  The  Repuhlican's 
comment  on  tlie  general  result  was :  "  The  Democrats 
have  nfiniinated  their  Bristow.  More  and  better  than 
that,  they  have  nominated  him  in  the  teeth  of  a  desperate 
opposition  from  the  constituent  parts  of  the  thing  to  be 
reformed,  became  he  is  tlieir  Bristow,  and  from  a  con- 
trolling sense  of  the  attractiveness  of  that  sort  of  candi- 
date this  year  as  a  party  investment."  It  recognized 
weak  spots  in  the  jdatform,  yet  "  as  a  whole  it  is  per- 
meated and  saturated  with  a  sense  of  the  popular 
demand  for  reform,  and  the  necessity  of  catering  to  it." 
Still,  continued  the  Republican,  Mr.  Hayes  will  be  a 
formidable  rival  among  the  better  class.  "  He  is  a  very 
clean  man.  He  got  his  nomination  in  a  very  clean  way. 
He  has  the  better  eonstilnoncy  behind  him,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  canvass.  The  great  body  of  the  independent 
and  reforming  Republicans  have  accepted  bis  candi- 
dacy—  if  not  with  enthusiasm,  at  least  with  comfort  and 
gratitude." 

While  these  events  were  going  on,  Mr.  Blaine  had  so 
far  recovered  his  health  as  to  make  a  speech  a  week  after 
his  attack ;  then  he  had  a  relapse  which  obliged  him  to 
go  home  to  Augusta.  When  the  investigating  committee 
met  he  was  absent,  and  they  adjourned  again.  Mean- 
time, Senator  Morrill,  of  Maine,  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Governor  Connor  appointed  Mr. 
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Dluinc  to  HQcceed  him  in  the  Senate, —  Ml  appoincnKnt 
which  ha  accepted,  and  telegraphed  his  resi^ation  to 
the  Hoii»>.  His  frieuds  a&sured  the  oommittee  tlut 
either  hit)  preitence  at  a  further  investigation,  or  its  oon- 
tinunncv  during  his  Ab8Ciic<>,  would  endaager  his  healtli 
and  life.  So  the  inquiry  was  postponed;  when  Congress 
re-afi8emblud,  Senator  Blaine  was  out  of  the  Hons^'s 
juriiuliction ;  and  the  investigation  was  never  re-opened 
until  token  up  by  the  people  in  committee  of  the  whole 
in  18B4. 

Tlio  reformers,  well  pleased  with  both  the  nominations, 
found  their  eup  of  good  fortune  full  when  Hayei^s  long- 
delayud  letter  appeared  in  the  middle  of  Jnly.  It  dis- 
carded the  familiar  topics  and  threadbare  treatment  of 
partisan  litei'ature,  and  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
Hituation,  as  viewed  from  the  statesman's  stand-point-  It 
diBOUtMCfi  Bfi  the  foremost  topic  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service  nystera.  It  declared  in  favor  of  "  the  old  rule, 
the  true  rule,  that  honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelity  consti- 
tut«  tho  only  real  quolifieation  for  ofBce."  It  clearly  and 
tiirnoly  trautid  the  growth  of  the  system  of  juirtisan  ap- 
pointment)! and  pronounced: 

"Tlio  reform  should  be  thorough,  radical,  and  ooinplete. 
Wv  HJiitulil  rfturn  to  the  principles  and  practk-ee  of  the 
fnundun  of  tlin  gDVomment,  supplying  by  legislation  -where 
nwdt^d  tiint  which  was  formerly  established  by  custom,  "niey 
neither  oxpwitod  nor  desired  from  the  public  officer  any  par- 
tiuin  •crvipc.  They  meant  that  public  officers  should  owe 
tlH'ir  wbolo  service  to  the  government  and  the  people.  They 
ini<iitit  Ihnt  tho  oflloer  should  be  secure  in  his  t«nure  as  long  as 
liin  iinnuiiial  charaot«r  remained  untArniithed,  and  the  perform- 
ance (if  hiM  duties  satisfactory.  If  elected.  I  shall  condoot  the 
adminiiitrntltin  of  (^vernment  upon  these  principles,  and 
at!  oonstitutionnl  powers  vested  in  the  esecutive  will  be  em- 
ployed to  I'HliibliHh  this  reform," 
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That  there  might  be  no  suspicion  of  the  use  of  presi- 
dential patronage  to  secure  a  reelection,  Mr.  Hayes 
declared  his  inexorable  purpose  not  to  be  a  candidate 
for  a  second  ternj.  As  to  the  8outh,  he  outlined  in  brief 
words  n  policy  of  justice  and  pacification,  and  promised 
an  equal  care  for  blacks  and  whites.  The  whole  letter, 
said  the  Republican,  is  "  as  good  an  independent  reform 
platform  as  anybody  has  written."  From  the  resolntions 
of  the  convention  to  this  letter,  the  step  is  one  "  from  an 
atmos]>bere  of  narrow  unscrupulous  partisanship  to  an 
atmo8phei-L«  of  broad,  patriotic,  national  statesmanship." 
Mr.  Wheeler's  letter  was  of  a  similar  tone.  Mr.  TUden's 
acceptance  was  mainly  an  elaborate  arraignment  of  the 
Republican  party  for  its  corruptions,  and  a  long  discus- 
sion of  financial  and  administrative  reform ;  less  popular 
in  style  than  Mr.  Hayes's  letter,  less  comprehensive  in 
treatment  and  warm  in  tone ;  the  production  of  a  saga- 
cious, hard-headed  man  of  affairs. 

Tlie  morning  after  Tildeu's  nomination,  the  Republi- 
can's column  of  brief  paragraphs  began :  "  Now  let's  go 
fishing !"  More  than  ever  after  Hayes's  letter,  with  two 
such  candidates  before  the  country,  the  reformers  seemed 
for  once  in  the  position  toward  their  opponents  of  the 
man  who  plays:  "  Heads,  I  win  ;  tails,  you  lose,"  Never 
'did  the  prospect  seem  better  at  the  opening  of  the  can- 
vass for  a  result  which  in  any  case  must  prove  safe 
and  honorable  to  the  country.  But  a  strange  chapter 
was  impending  —  of  vicissitudes,  perils,  mischiefs,  and 
eecBpes. 
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CHAPTER  XLHI. 
Massachusetts  Politics. 

THE  political  history  of  Massaehusetts  in  tlie  years 
1873-76,  while  not  ia  itself  a  very  importaut  diap- 
ter  in  the  world's  affairs,  is  too  illnetrative  of  the  con- 
dition of  parties  and  of  public  opinion  to  be  passed  by 
without  notice.  It  was  a  time  and  field  in  which  the 
independent  voter  was  being  developed  into  a  political 
power,  and  here  was  done  some  of  Mr,  Bowles's  most 
characteristic  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  Credit  Mobilier 
scandal  destroyed  some  high  reputations,  and  shadowed 
others.  The  Bepublican  pronounced  Mr.  Dawes  folly 
acquitted.  It  said  of  him,  after  the  congressional  inves- 
tigation, early  in  1873 :  "  He  is  the  same  Mr.  Davres 
whom  the  people  have  delighted  to  honor.  He  has  not 
thrown  away  his  orown,  he  still  stoods  for  what  is  best 
in  American  charaeter.  teodencies,  and  aspirations."  In 
the  ensuing  election  of  a  successor  to  Senator  Wilson, 
early  in  1873,  it  preferred  him  to  Mr,  Bontwell, —  hiK 
successful  rival, —  as  a  man  of  more  independence  and 
leadership.  The  same  year  saw  Butler's  perennial  quest 
of  the  governorship  renewed.  It  differed  from  that 
of  previous  years  mainly  in  the  active  support  now 
given  to  Butler  by  Grant's  Administration.  He  was 
again  beaten  by  Governor  Washburn  in  the  convention. 
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The  resolutions  of  that  body  spoke  strongly  against  the 
abases  of  the  times.  But  at  the  end  of  a  long  session, 
the  reforming  element  negligently  allowed  their  oppo- 
nents to  choose  a  very  unreform«d  State  Central  Commit- 
tee, including  Simmons,  one  of  Butler's  most  serviceable 
lieutenants.  Butler  was  iu  the  convention,  and  thrust 
upon  his  opponents  a  sharp  test  of  their  political  ortho- 
doxy, by  introducing  a  resolution  declaring  a  certain 
member  of  the  convention  not  entitled  to  his  seat,  be- 
cause he  had  said  iu  private  that  he  would  not  support 
Butler  if  he  received  the  nomination.  The  question 
involved  was  a  very  awkward  one  for  the  good  party 
men  who  moke  up  the  bulk  of  a  convention.  The  anti- 
Butler  leaders  did  their  best  to  get  rid  of  the  resolution 
without  discussing  the  principle  which  it  involved,  of 
the  binding  force  of  a  nomination  upon  the  members  of 
the  nominating  body.  Only  one  man  faced  the  real 
question.    James  Freeman  Clarke  declared : 

"  Every  nmn,  every  memtier  of  the  Eepublican  party,  has  a 
right  first  of  all  to  his  consoienne.  Every  man  has  a  right  to 
say,  '  I  will  not  vote  for  a  man  whom  I  beljeve  to  be  a  danger- 
ous tnun  to  his  comitry.'  ...  I  came  here  to  give  my 
honest  vote,  according  to  my  own  eonviotions  or  the  couvictiona 
of  those  I  represent;  and  when  that  vote  is  cast,  and  I  return 
to  my  town,  then  I  have  a  right  to  decide,  as  any  other  inde- 
pendent man  decides,  whether  I  shall  vote  for  the  nominee.'' 

Mr.  Clarke  was  one  of  the  "  idealists  "  in  politics  who 
seek  something  more  than  a  temporary  victory.  It  might 
satisfy  the  professional  politicians  to  defeat  Butler,  but 
he  looked  beyond  that,  and  in  asserting  the  "divine 
right  of  bolting"  struck  at  the  root  of  the  deeper  evil  — 
the  tyranny  of  party. 

The  Rfpublkan  spoke  well  of  the  Democratic  Gandidat«, 
Mr.  Gaston,  but  declared  that  reform  through  the  Democ- 
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racy  was  hopeless.  It  heartily  snpporT^id  Governor  WasL- 
buni  for  reelection.  His  majority  fell  off  from  the 
previous  year  by  sixty  thousand.  Butler's  disaffection, 
the  support  of  Gaston  by  the  liquor  interest,  and  jMipnlap 
impatience  with  the  Administration,  contributed  to  th» 
result  That  impatieuee  was  heightened  when,  a  few 
months  later,  the  President  promoted  Butler's  friend 
Simmons  to  the  Collectorship  of  Boston.  Hie  confirma- 
tion was  hotly  opposed ;  both  the  state  senators  and 
seven  of  the  eleven  congressmen  worked  agaitiitt  it ;  but 
the  President's  influence  prevailed  with  the  compliant 
Senate,  Simmons  was  a  characteristic  product  of  the 
times.  He  was  a  man  of  good  private  life,  a  chorch-goor, 
a  Methodist  class-leader,  but  a  practiced  adept  in  manipu- 
latiug  the  lowest  class  of  voters,  and  in  oarrj-ing  electious 
by  dubious  means. 

A  few  days  later  Charles  Sumner  died.  For  the  vacant 
chair  in  the  Senate,  the  east  and  west  of  the  state  offered 
each  a  candidate — Judge  Hoar  and  Mr.  Dawes.  The 
ReptibUcnn  at  the  outset  gave  preference  to  Mr.  Dawes. 
It  said  that  Judge  Hoar,  though  acute  and  conrageons, 
was  nf  a  less  statesmanlike  temperament,  aud  too  strong 
an  adherent  of  President  Grant.  As  wortliier  than  either 
candidate  to  succeed  Sumner,  it  named  Charles  Franeia 
Adams.  A  new  aspect  was  given  to  the  contest  by  the 
active  participatiou  of  Butler,  doing  his  utmost  in  favor 
of  his  old  opponent  Mr.  Dawes.  This  support  the  B$- 
publican  treated  as  dangerous  and  discreditable,  and 
urged  Mr.  Dawes  to  repudiate  it — but  urged  in  vain. 
It  was  a  characteristic  stroke  of  Butler,  to  thus  thrust 
himself  in  as  the  unsought  ally  of  an  old  opponent; — as 
if  reckoning  that  Dawes  was  a  less  unrelenting  enemy 
than  Hoar,  and  might  be  partially  disarmed  by  service 
thus  rendered.  When  for  a  fortnight  Mr.  Dawes  bad 
silently  allowed  himself  to  occupy  the  position  of  Bntlei^s 
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candidate,  the  paper  said,  that  while  he  was  above  sue- 
picion  of  bargaining  for  this  support,  yet,  "  whetlier 
oouficionsly  or  unconsciously,  he  has  been  grinding  in 
Butler's  mill,  and  the  fact  will  probably  lose  him  the 
senatorship,  as  it  ought  to."  Thero  was  another  week  of 
balloting  and  then  the  two  sides  suddenly  compromised 
by  the  choice  of  Governor  Washlmru.  The  paper's  com- 
ment was: 

"  Mr.  Dawea  has  only  Mr.  Dawes  and  General  Butler  U> 
thank  for  the  fact  that  he  is  sitting  to-day  in  the  Houee  and 
not  in  the  Senate.  But  for  these  two  gentlemen  lie  should  luivn 
been,  could  have  been,  and  would  huve  been,  the  suuceasor  of 
Charles  Sunmer.  ...  A  mistalcen  aenae  of  dignity  shut 
Mr-  Dawes's  lips.  He  has  not  sold  out  1«  Butler,  he  hax  not 
Boded  his  honor,  or  pocketed  his  principles,  or  turned  his  back 
on  his  record.  But  he  has  made  a  grave  poUtical  mistake,  he 
has  grieved  his  real  friends,  he  has  pleased  his  enemies,  and  he 
has  allowed  his  candidacy  to  be  osed  at  a  critical  moment  to 
eonfuse  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Massac huaetts  upon  an  iiwnu 
of  tremendous  importance.  .  .  .  Itightly  appreciated  and 
ntilized,  the  mistake  may  esert  a  most  benefleeut  inAuonce 
Open  his  future." 

In  the  following  summer  Mr.  Dawes  declined  a  reelec- 
tion in  the  House,  and  it  was  understood  that  he  would 
be  a  candidate  for  the  fall  term  in  the  Senate  at  the 
expiration  of  Senator  Washburn's  year  of  service.  The 
RfpubUcuH,  when  his  retirement  was  announced,  said  that 
while  he  bad  made  mietaki^s,  while  be  had  repeatedly 
(ailed  to  rise  to  the  height  of  an  occasion,  yet,  "tlie 
people  of  no  congressional  district  in  the  Union  have 
l>een  more  ably,  faithfully,  and  Ratisfactorily  repr«aent«d 
(ban  hia  western  Ma^saehusette  constituency." 

Who  should  fill  the  chair  that  J&t.  Dawi-s  had  occupied 
for  eighteen  years  t  The  Democrats  knew  well  that  their 
only  chance  for  the  snccession  lay  in  going  beyond  the 
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i-Hoks  of  the  party's  old  file-leaders  for  a  candidate.  The; 
fixed  on  Chester  W.  Chapin,  presiilent  of  the  Boston 
aud  Albany  Railroad,  a  man  highly  usUtetnt^  for  bosinp-i^ 
sagacity  and  success,  and  of  irreproachable  character, 
who  had  taken  little  active  part  in  politlcB,  and  bad  oot 
songht  the  nomination.  In  accepting  it,  he  wrote  that 
whil«  ht'had  been  a  life-long  Democrat,  he  held  rhat  pits- 
ent  pablic  qnestions  called  for  an  indepeudmC  jndgmenl 
and  unpartisan  treatment.     The  BepiiblicaH  said  of  him : 

"  For  many  years  past  Mr.  Chapin  has  been  the  most  maaflVB 
and  conspicuous  figare  m  west«m  Mafsachusetts.  No  other 
living  man  in  tliia  seotion  of  the  commonwealth  bo  largt-ly 
represciDta  its  material  prosperity  and  dt^v^lopment.  No  ron- 
temporary  has  had  so  great  and  direet  a  hand  bi  the  crowding 
of  its  stream:!  with  mills  and  making  bustling  cities  of  qoiot 
.  Tillages,  He  Btand#for  onr  local  wealth  and  ImportAcoe  as  no 
I  ether  man  does  or  can.  Whether  elected  to  Congress  or  not,  he 
will  remain  as  he  is  to-day,  onr  ropreeeutative  dtizea.** 


This  is  a  somewhat  idealized  sketch  of  one  wboae  long 
career  left<  little  other  impression  than  that  of  a  man  ex- 
tremely skillful  in  handling  material  forces  by  legitimate 
means  for  his  own  enrichment.  Yet  it  was  jnst  to  ear 
of  him  that  he  was  a  conspicuous  and  tmstwortby  repre- 
sentative of  the  business  element  of  the  commnnity. 

Amoug  the  opposite  party  a  disindination  to  the 
office  was  shown  by  some  men  who  stood  high  in  the 
coromunitj''s  estimation.  Early  in  September  the  Rt- 
puhlican  expressed  its  preference  for  Mr.  GiUett  for 
the  Republican  nominatitin,  if  he  would  accept  it,  or, 
failing  that,  for  Mr.  Soule.  It  referred  to  HenT?' 
Alexander,  Jr.,  Mr.  Bowles's  brother-in-law ;  said  tliat 
he  was  a  skillful  politician,  a  master  of  the  machine,  who 
had  been  snccessfnlly  cultivating  popularity ;  who,  with- 
out Btatesmanship  or  much  "  fanaticism  of  principle,'' 


i 


would  make  a  safe  and  uncommonly  efficient  workiug 
enngreesmau.  Afl  the  eaavoss  procyeded,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  all  the  professional  politiciaua  of  the  party,  and 
all  the  local  "  bosses,"  big  and  small,  were  working  for 
Alexander.  As  this  fawt  developed,  the  Itepublican'a 
opposition  to  him  became  pronounced.  It  said :  "  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  this  candida<iy  — to  put  the  fact  in  the 
most  delicate  way  —  that  it  is  backed  by  men.  interests, 
ambitions,  combinations,  and  methods  which  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  to  make  a  Massachnsetts  congressman." 
When,  a  few  days  later,  the  convention  met,  it  was 
expected  by  some  that  Mr.  Alexander  would  rel^eive  the 
compliment  of  a  aomination,  and  would  decline  it.  This 
was  the  belief  of  Mr.  Bowles,  who  had  continued  on 
good  personal  terms  with  Mr,  Alexander,  and  hafl  told 
hira  in  private  what  the  paper  had  publicly  intimated, — 
that  it  would  oppose  him  if  nominated.  Mr.  Alexaniler  was 
present  at  the  convention,  was  nominated,  and  accepted. 
The  SepubUcan,  wliich,  after  Mr.  Chapin's  nomination, 
had  awaited  the  action  of  tlie  other  part^',  declared  in 
his  favor  against  Mr.  Alexander.     It3  words  were : 

"  The  voters  who  are  at  once  sincete  and  mt«IIigetit  in  their 
arotUKKl  preference  for  dean  politics  have  no  oUemativo  hnt  fo 
acc«pt  the  isene  thus  forced  upon  them.  They  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  behind  Mr.  Aleiander  are  the  worst  men,  the  worst 
pmeticee,  and  the  worat  tendencies  of  our  local  politica.  He 
•ppeara  in  the  canvasa  aa  the  candidate  of  tha  professionalu, 
the  traders,  the  vote-mongers,  the  rings,  the  jobs.  As  such,  be 
ought  to  be  defeated." 

The  paper  opposed  him  during  the  brief  caavase  which 
followed,  actively  and  strenuously,  bat  without  a  word 
of  imputation  on  his  character  beyond  bis  political 
msnenvers  and  affiliations. 

This  content  in  the  twelfth  district  was  not  an  isolated 
one.    Tbronghout  Massachusetta  the  qoestiou  of   the 
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EQpremaey  of  the  Republican  macliine*  was  being  tried 
more  openly  and  strennously  than  it  ever  was  before  or 
since.  Part  of  that  machioe  was  in  the  worst  hands, 
and  the  decent  men  who  handled  the  rest  of  it  had  not 
the  courage  to  disown  their  disreputable  allies.  Butler 
was  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  Congress.  In  another 
district  the  Republican  candidate  was  Dr.  Ayer,  known 
only  as  a  wealthy  patent  medicine  maker,  whose  frieuda 
were  reported  as  spending  money  like  water  in  his  behalf. 
In  the  Hampshire  and  Franklin  district  the  managers 
had  quietly  fixed  on  a  candidate  of  their  own, —  a  man 
porsoually  unobjectionable, —  and  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  caucuses  in  his  interest.     But  there  were  men  in  the 


*Tbe  "MKMDt"iBuillluBtratlotiof  themixtm 
oUevons  elements  in  politics.  Tim  word  aignifles  an  imofBcial  buteSdeiil 
oombliintiun  of  men,  for  coDtroUiD^  the  action  of  tlie  nomlnatliiK  oonren- 
tioos.  UVD&Uy,  the  biuia  of  the  muhine  is  found  in  some  of  the  numerom 
aeries  of  cominitleea  —  natioDa],  state,  district,  town,  and  word — appointed 
to  manage  tbe  liusiness  of  the  partjr.  It  Is  the  legidmate  work  of  IhcM 
ooiuniitlees  to  provide  for  the  orderly  holding  of  the  primary  meetings — 
or  CBiicuBes,  as  they  am  callad  In  New  England  —  and  the  dolegatv  eouveo- 
tlons;  and  also  to  manage  the  canvMS  after  the  nominations  are  made. 
But  the  members  of  these  committees  have  also  great  faclUtlea  for  eontral- 
Ung  the  nominations,  »nd  it  Is  in  this  direction  that  their  legitimals  power 
ofMn  runs  into  iisurpaliDn.  Under  our  Byslem  of  party  government  flu 
work  of  electing  public  servants  Is  half  accomplished  vhen  the  nondn*' 
Hons  have  heen  made,  fur  the  voter  is  then  shut  up  to  one  of  the  two  sets 
of  candidates.  The  control  of  the  notnln&tloua  is  of  courae  a  chief  ^m  of 
the  selflsbly  or  honorsbly  ambicinus,  and  the  familiar  resource  tor  that 
end  Is  a  combination  of  active  m»DBgera,  usually  In  the  party  committe«K. 
Snch  a  combination  may  he  employed  to  advance  good  men  and  promote 
the  public  service,  or  for  wholly  pertonal  and  selfish  ends.  Without  some 
preconcert,  some  EonsultKtion  and  preparation  in  advai 
convention  could  hardly  do  Its  work  intelligently.  Thus,  while  the  ] 
Is  generally  bo  named  as  a  reproacli.  it  may  serve  a  perfectly  legitimate 
end;  may  act  as  one  coj-wheel  In  the  complicated  system  bv  which  ont  of 
ten  million  individual  wills  there  is  alflod  an  agreement  M  to  who  «l»«IT 
administer  the  government.  But,  because  It  is  largely  a  secret  power,  and 
not  direcUy  responsible  to  public  opinion,  the  Machine  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  unworthy  use,  and  even  nt  its  best  needs  the  counter-check  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  vigilant  public  sentiment. 
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party  who  believed  that  a  better  candidate  could  be  had, 
and  even  without  fighting  the  wire-pullers  on  their  own 
ground.  Some  fifty  Republicans,  substantial  citizens, 
Oftrae  together  at  Greenfield,  and  proposed  to  the  voters 
of  the  district  to  send  to  Congress  Prof.  Julius  H. 
Seelye, —  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  acknowledged  charac- 
ter and  ability.  The  conference  appointed  a  committee, 
who  in  their  published  address  declared  that  the  caucus 
Bystem  had  become  an  instrument  by  wluch  a  few  men 
ruled  the  people,  and  it  was  time  for  the  people,  in  their 
own  bt'half,  to  choose  the  best  andublest  man  who  eould 
be  found.  The  party  convention  was  duly  held  and 
ground  out  the  expected  grist.  The  volunteer  opposition 
made  a  vigorous  fight.  Meantime,  the  best  sentiment  of 
the  whole  state  was  in  revolt  against  the  abuses  which 
the  national  Administration  had  tolerated.  A  different 
sentiment  and  interest  too  was  aroused  against  the 
Republican  candidate  for  governor.  The  last  legislature 
had  superseded  the  prohibition  policy  by  parsing  a 
license  law.  Governor  Tall>ot,  chosen  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor the  year  before,  and  suceeBsor  to  Governor  Wash- 
burn upon  his  election  to  the  Senate,  vetoed  the  bill. 
This  action  offended  the  anti -prohibition  sentiment, 
which  had  grown  very  strong  in  the  state.  But  Talbot 
was  nominated  for  another  term  by  the  Republican  con- 
vention of  1874,  in  which  the  prohibitionists  constituted 
the  only  aggressive,  courageous  element ;  the  rest  being, 
in  the  Republican's  words, "  a  confused  huddle  of  respect- 
sbilities,  timidities,  conservatisms,  and  negations,"  For 
le  present  campaign,  said  the  paper,  Republicanism  has 
■'heeti  made  synonymous  with  prohibition  ism.  "The 
election  of  Mr.  Talbot  is  the  triumph  of  extremists,  and 
incunB  the  continued  sham  enforcement  of  an  impossible 
Uw,  to  the  great  injury  of  public  morals ;  the  election  of 
3lr.  Gaston  is  a  lurch  toward  the  other  extreme,  whither 
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the  friends  of  temperanee  as  distingiiislied  from  prohibi- 
tion and  free  rum  have  even  less  disposition  to  go." 
The  paper,  however,  leaned  rather  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Gaston. 

Book  of  all  these  local  questioas,  lay  the  issue  to  which 
the  whole  country  was  aroused, —  the  general  tend- 
encies of  Grant's  administration  and  the  con^ressioQal 
majority.  Toward  all  the  broader  and  higher  asx>eGt«  of 
the  election,  tlie  orthodox  party  li'Hdt-rs  showed  a  singnlar 
blindness  or  timidity.  Mr.  Dawes  in  his  speeches  had 
nothing  but  unqualified  laudation  for  the  Bopablli^aa 
party, —  no  eyes  for  anything  wrong  at  the  South  except 
the  old  rebel  spirit, —  no  recognition  of  any  niisuee  of 
patronage  by  the  Admtuistration,  or  any  bad  t<.^ndencies 
in  the  party  organization.  In  his  zeal  for  Republican- 
ism,  of  whatever  sort,  he  spoke  for  the  party  and  all  iU 
candidates  in  the  district  where  Butler  was  seeking 
reelection. 

The  campaign  of  1874  was  in  Massachusetts  a  battle 
royal  between  the  Machine  and  the  People,  Election  day 
proved  a  Waterloo  for  the  Machine.  Gaston  was  chosen 
governor  over  Washburn, —  aud  the  election  of  the  rest 
of  the  RepublicRn  state  ticket  emphasised  the  popular 
independence  of  party  lines.  The  legislature  chosen  n'HS 
opposed  to  prohibition,  and  favorable  to  the  "local 
option  "  principle,  which  has  ever  since  been  maintained 
by  the  state.  Butler's  district  gave  a  thousand  majority 
for  Ms  Democratic  opponent,  Charles  P.  Thompson. 
Four  other  Democratic  congressmen  were  chosen.  Ayer 
was  defeated.  Banks  was  sent  to  Congress  as  an  Inde- 
pendent. Professor  Seelye  was  elected  by  five  hundn.>d 
plurality  over  his  Republican  competitor.  The  twelfth 
district,  which  as  to  the  governorship  was  Rt-publioan  by 
three  thousand  majority,  elected  Chapiu  by  fifty-five 
hundred  majority  over  Alexander.     In  its  entire  resultit, 
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the  election  was  for  the  Republican  a  full  retrieval  of  the 
political  defeat  of  1872.  To  its  incessant  gospel  of  la- 
dependenoe  this  was  the  most  emphatic  response  ever 
made  by  the  state. 

The  ehoice  of  a  senator  to  succeed  Mr,  Washburn  de- 
volved ou  a  Republican  legislature.  The  leading  rivals 
were  again  Mr.  Dawes  and  .Judg«  Hoar,  and  the  Republi- 
can again  gave  the  preference  to  Mr.  Dawes,  as  between 
the  two,  but  urged  the  Democrats  to  put  forward  the 
elder  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  might  possibly  draw 
enough  votes  from  the  other  side  to  win  the  election.  The 
Democrats  made  the  attempt,  but  only  as  an  eleventh- 
hour  resort,  after  first  supporting  Judge  Abbott;  aud 
Mr.  Dawes  was  chosen.  The  close  of  his  Ber\-ice  in  the 
House  —  where  among  a  group  of  able  party  leaders  ho 
had  taken  more  nearly  than  any  other  man  the  foremost 
place  —  was  honorably  marked:  he  skillfully  earned 
through  a  bill  for  tariff  reduction,  aud  he  was  one  of  the 
party  minority  who  voted  against  the  Force  bill  and  in 
effect  prevented  it  from  becoming  a  law. 

The  state  campaign  of  1875  was  spiritless.  The  fiueta- 
ating  state  of  parties  was  curiously  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Republican  convention  Mr.  Adams  received 
half  as  many  votes  for  governor  as  the  successfiU  candi- 
date, Alexander  H.  Rice,  of  Boston.  The  Republican 
called  the  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  Dawes  "  a  smart 
piece  of  special  party  pleading";  and  said  the  conven- 
tion represented  no  advance,  no  uplift,  while  it  offered  a 
respectable  candidate.  Its  presiding  ofBeer  was  Henry 
Wilson, — OUG  of  his  lost  public  appearances,  his  death 
occurring  in  the  following  November.  His  office  as  Vice- 
President  hod  given  him  no  iufiuence  with  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  his  efforts  for  a  broader  aud  Ijettor  policy 
had  produced  little  visible  result.  The  Democrats  re- 
nominated Governor  Gaston,  and  associated  with  him 
Vou  n.— 18 
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General  Bartlett  for  lientenanfr^vemor.  General  Bart 
lett  declined  the  nomiaatioQ,  and  the  RepuMctM  a^ 
plaaded  him  for  doing  so :  "  He  is  not  the  man  to  be  ft 
nentral,  acd  it  is  simply  because  the  eampai^,  as 
np  now  in  this  state,  is  practically  a  nentral  one,  that  ba 
declines  to  go  to  the  front."  The  paper  gave  its  prvfw 
enee,  on  the  whole,  to  the  Republican  ticket.  Last  yvn, 
it  said,  there  had  been  a  local  reason  in  (rsston's  favor— 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law,  and  the  abolidon  of  ■ 
worthless  constabulary  designed  for  its  enforcement. 
There  had  been  also  a  broader  reason,  in  the  necessity  a 
rebnkiDg  the  then  dominant  tendencies  at  Washington; 
and  there  had  been  some  hope  also  that  Gastoti  migUf 
prove  an  aggressive  reformer.  That  hope  was  disap- 
pointed by  his  administration ;  the  substitution  of  loci 
option  for  prohibition  had  ended  that  qnestion ;  and  i 
Massachusetts  waa  naturally  a  Kcpubhcan  state,  Riot 
would  have  stronger  forces  urging  him  forward  than 
Gaston.  At  the  election  Eice  was  chosen  by  about  fin 
thousand  plurality. 

The  first  half  of  1S76  witnessed  a  serious  and  earn* 
efCort  for  the  elevation  of  the  Republican  party  of  t 
country.  One  iastauce  of  it  in  Massachusetts  waa  a  oc 
ference  of  reform  Republicans  at  Worcester,  early  in  ApriL 
Among  the  signers  of  its  address  to  the  people 
James  R.  Lowell,  James  F.  Clarke,  John  D.  Long,  Charla 
Allen,  Edward  Atkinsyii,  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  and,  froiO' 
Springfield,  Charles  O.  Chapin,  Marcos  P.  Knowlton,  and: 
N,  A.  Leonard.  The  key-note  of  the  address  wa»,  "  Do 
not  leave  the  caucuses  in  the  hands  of  those  who  r 
polities  a  business."  The  party  convention,  three  weeki 
later,  to  choose  delegates  to  the  preddentia]  convention, 
was  full  of  the  reform  spirit.  It  sent  as  delegates-at-Iargt 
E,  Rockwood  Hoar,  Richard  H.  Dana,  John  M.  Forbes,  and 
Paul  A.  Cbadbome— all  supposed  to  favor  Bristow ;  ( 
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of  tlie  Other  delegates  from  the  state  —  who  incladed 
George  F,  Hoar,  Richard  M,  Dana,  Henry  L.  Pierce, 
James  F.  Clarke,  and  James  E.  Lowell — a  majority  were 
Bristow  men.  The  delegation  came  short  of  its  exiieeted 
unity  and  weight  at  Cincinnati,  apparently  through 
some  latent  friendliness  to  Blaine;  but,  on  the  whole, 
among  the  preliminary  forces  of  the  canvass  Massachu- 
setts counted  heavily  on  the  side  of  reform.  The 
antiimual  canvass  saw  much  of  the  old  story  retold, — 
the  heat  of  a  presidential  campaign  Lanishiiig  the  non- 
partisan temper,  and  putting  the  extreme  party  men  to 
the  front.  At  the  convention  in  September  Senator 
Bontwell  presided,  and  was  fierce  against  the  South. 
Governor  Rice  was  renominateii ;  Butler,  a  supporter  uf 
Boutwell  for  the  impending  senatorial  election,  came 
again  to  the  fore,  was  loudly  applauded,  and  was  put  up  — 
on  the  state  central  committee.  The  next  day  the  Demo- 
crats met  in  convention.  The  perennial  favorite  of  the 
Rfpuhlican  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Democrats  of 
western  Massachusetts ;  the  idea  spread  to  the  e^st,  and 
Mr,  Gaston,  withdrawing  his  own  name  from  the  con- 
test, proposed  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  governor. 
There  was  unanimous  approval,  and  the  Republican  cried, 
"  Sense  and  statesmanship  at  last  I " 

The  congressional  elections  had  some  interesting  feat- 
ures. Butler  secured  the  party  nomination  in  his  dis- 
trict, hut  Judge  Hoar  took  the  field  as  an  independent 
candidate,  and  of  the  Boston  papers  only  the  Traveller 
gave  Bntltr  its  support.  Hoar,  Clarke,  Pieree,  and 
Gordon  took  the  stump  against  him.  The  situation  in 
the  Springfield  district  was  not  altogether  agreeable 
for  the  Republican,  It  supported  Chester  W.  Chapin 
for  reelection.  Mr.  Chapin  had  made  a  good  working 
congressman ;  had  served  on  the  important  Ways  and 
Means  committee;    his  votes  had  always   been  for  a 
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any  risks  in  moving  in  advance  of  public  or  party  sentiment. 
His  name  will  never  be  found  among  the  list  of  martyra  to  any 
reform  —  not  if  he  knows  himself,  and  we  think  he  does." 

The  tide  of  party  feeling  swelled  high  among  Ma&ss- 
chasetts  Republicans  in  this  campaign.  Reformers  and 
half-friends  were  lightly  esteemed.  The  fight  for  the 
Union  and  the  Blave  was  still  a  froah  memory.  The  great 
passions  of  the  early  time  still  answered  to  the  party 
war-cry.  In  piping  times  of  peace  it  might  be  necessary 
to  discipline  the  party's  bad  children ;  but  now,  with  the 
enemy  in  front,  better  any  Eepubljean  than  any  Demo- 
crat !  Election  day  showed  the  state  in  the  old  place  ;  — 
the  Republicans  swept  everything.  Hayes  had  40,000 
majority  over  Tilden.  State  officers,  congressmen,  all 
went  the  same  way.  Adams  fared  little  better  than  the 
rest  of  his  ticket ;  Butler  had  a  clear  majority  over  both 
his  opponents;  Robinson  beat  Chapin  by  2000  votes. 
The  combination  which  Mr.  Bowles's  paper  supported, — 
Hayes  for  President,  Adams  for  governor, —  found  favor 
with  only  about  a  thousand  voters.  The  state  was  Re- 
publican, and  ultra-Republican.  Yet  within  two  months 
its  pulse  cooled.  The  prize  of  the  senatorship  did  not 
fall  again  to  Mr.  Boutwell.  It  went  to  George  P.  Hoar, — 
a  man  of  higher  culture  and  broader  views,  whose  ex- 
treme partisanship  was  intermittent,  while  that  of  Mr. 
Boutwell  was  chronic.  Sobered  by  the  grave  exigency 
of  a  disputed  Presidency,  the  state  preferred  its  states- 
men to  its  zealots.  The  story  of  that  disputed  Presidency 
is  now  to  be  told. 


CHAPTER   XUV. 

Hates  akd  TiuMtii; 

ly TIL  HATES  and  Mr.  TSldeii  had  hudly  Imbd  umi- 
i-VL  Dated,  and  written  their  imptd&n  iMmrn  at 
aeceptaoce,  when  the  canTaaa  ma  diraeted  to  nsaaa 
entirely  different  from  those  whish  flie  two  «andidatai 
had  discossed.  Both  of  them  eqaal^  had  reeognned 
that  the  main  qne^ong  before  the  conntiy  wne  such  H 
relatM  fo  administration  and  bosineflB.  Bat  the  eonteat 
between  their  followers  reverted  at  onee  to  the  aeoticHial 
faostilitr  between  Xorth  and  Sonth.  It  waa  the  Bepnbli- 
ean  maaagers  who  made  this  diversion.  Th^  raiaed  the 
cry  that  the  freedmen  were  abased  and  intimidated,  that 
their  vote  was  to  be  sappreased,  and  that  the  election  erf 
Tilden  would  mean  the  restoration  of  the  old  rebd  d^ 
meat.  The  party  newspapers  and  speaken^  with  ths 
exception  of  n  few  like  Carl  Sehon,  hardly  aUoded  to 
the  topics  of  civil-service  reform  and  Sonthem  recon- 
ciliation which  Mr.  Hayes  had  made  prominent.  One 
instauce  smou^r  many  of  their  general  tone  waa  a  apeedi 
by  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  candidate  for  Vice-Preaidentt  in 
which  he  said  that  through  Tilden  the  tdd  South  ma 
tryiug  to  ei>utn>l  the  government,  and  declared:  "No 
sHcb  proiHisition  for  aadacity  has  its  parallel  in  Ute 
histoni'  of  the  oonutr>-.  ,  .  .  We  eonfront  the  old 
issue.    I^t  your  ballots  protect  the  woi^  so  efleetnally 
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done  by  your  bayonets  at  Gettysburg,  and  on  many  a 
field  of  strife." 

At  the  South  the  canvass  was  generally  a  peaceful 
one.  To  this  there  were  some  conspicuous  exceptions  iu 
South  Carolina,  A  company  of  negro  militia,  peacefully 
parading  at  Hamburg,  were  assailed  by  a  white  mob, 
and  a  number  of  them  were  shamefully  massacred.  In 
several  places  Republican  meetings  were  frightened  into 
dispersal  by  an  aggressive  disjday  of  force.  The  gov- 
ernor was  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  a  Massachusetts  mi 
the  ablest  and  best  of  the  Republican  leaders  iu  the  state, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  a  set  of  knaves.  His  adminis- 
tration had  been  an  immense  improvement  on  the  mis- 
government  of  his  predecessors ;  so  good  in  fact  that  the 
Democrats  had  seriously  considered  whether  to  permit 
his  reelection  unopposed.  But  his  Nortfaeru  birth  and 
his  doubtful  afBliations  were  against  him,  and  they 
nomiuated  as  his  opponent  General  Wade  Hampton,  a 
good  representative  of  the  old  South  Carolinians,  and  a 
personal  favorite  with  all  classes.  They  bent  their 
energies  to  carrying  the  state,  and  resorted  to  tJie  double 
influence  of  intimidation  and  conciliation.  At  Governor 
Chamberlain's  request  the  President  sent  a  thousand 
troops  into  the  state  and  kept  them  there  while  the 
canvass  lasted.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  South,  little 
violence  was  reported.  In  Lonisiaua  there  was  a  con- 
spicuous effort  to  win  the  blacks  by  conciliation.  The 
Democratic  candidatn  for  governor,  Nicholls,  was  a 
man  of  high  clmracter  and  general  popularity,  while  his 
competitor,  Packard,  was  one  of  the  faction  who  had 
tnisgovemed  the  stat«  and  manipulated  its  election 
r«tnrna. 

While  the  Northern  Republican  leaders  wore  denouno- 
ing  a  candidate  whose  strongest  support  lay  in  the 
South,  a  various  and  Wolent  attack  was  made  on  Hr. 
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Tilden's  private  character.  He  was  charged  with  cor- 
ruption in  hia  railroad  practice,  with  eva<iing  his  taxes, 
with  compUeity  with  Tweed.  Meantime,  while  the 
theory  of  civil-service  reform  was  ignored  by  the  Repab- 
lican  managers,  its  practice  was  conspicuously  discarded. 
After  the  Republican  convention,  the  friends  of  Bristow 
in  the  departments  were  proscribed,  and  Secretary  Jewell 
was  driven  to  resignation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Zachariah  Chandler,  was  the  active  manager  of  the  Re- 
publican canvass.  Assessments  were  freely  levied  on 
government  clerks.  For  those  who  hold  that  the  abuse 
of  the  civil  service  can  be  checked  by  forbidding  the 
reelection  of  a  President,  it  is  a  fact  deserving  note  that 
the  partisan  employment  of  the  service  under  Grant  was 
never  more  flagrant  than  at  this  time  when  there  was  no 
possibility  of  his  obtaining  another  reelection. 

The  Democrats  were  thus  forced  upon  a  defensive 
campaign.  But  the  tactics  of  the  Republican  managers, 
while  very  effective  upon  the  firm  adherents  of  their 
party,  were  by  no  means  winning  to  that  smaller  class 
of  independent  and  thoughtful  men  whose  adherence  to 
either  party  would  turn  the  balance  of  success.  Governor 
Tilden's  work  as  a  reform  governor  spoke  for  his  hon- 
esty, ability,  and  courage,  more  than  all  that  was  said 
against  him  could  outweigh,  A  few  weeks  before  the 
election  another  alarm  was  raised, —  that  a  Democratic 
administration  and  Congress  would  recognize  immense 
claims  by  the  South  for  damages  sustained  in  the  war. 
The  Cincinnati  Comme.rcial,  now,  like  the  other  independ- 
ent journals  of  1872,  a  supporter  of  Hayes,  declared: 
"  The  main  question  is  whether  the  voters  in  the  North 
want  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  ISouthern  Confederacy."  An 
emphatic  letter  from  Governor  Tilden  put  an  end  to 
this  argument.  Finally,  an  assiduous  appeal  was  made 
to  the  business  interests  of  the  North,  on  the  ground 
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that  a  Democratic  government  woiild  imperil  the  flnanees 
of  the  country. 

This  was  not  a  campaign  for  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can to  find  ranch  comfort  in.  It  was  supporting  Hayes, 
while  it  was  opposing  most  of  his  otlier  supporters.  Its 
old  friends  and  allies  throughout  the  country  were  not 
nnequaJIy  divided  between  Hayes  and  Tilden.  The 
Democrats  in  their  uominations  of  Adams,  Hubbard, 
and  Robinson,  for  the  governorships  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York,  showed  Tilden'a  personal 
influence,  which  everywhere  strengthened  the  reform 
element  iu  the  party,  But  Hayes's  letter  of  acceptance, 
and  the  better  quality  of  tlie  rank  and  file  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  the  North,  drew  many  independents  and 
reformers  to  his  support.  In  the  doubtful  states  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  Boliurz  and  Bristow  were  speaking  on 
the  same  side  with  Blaine  and  Morton  and  Kelly.  The 
Nation,  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  summed  up  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  two  candidates  and  the  parties  be- 
hind them,  with  so  even  a  hand  that  no  preference  was 
clearly  discernible. 

The  Republican  steadily  supported  Hayes  on  the  ground 
of  his  letter  of  acceptance  and  his  personal  trustworthi- 
ness. It  e-amestly  opposed  the  revival  of  sectional 
politics,  and  called  on  Mr.  Hayes  to  repudiate  the  course 
of  his  managers.  It  said,  September  27,  that  Butler  in 
Massachusetts,  Wheeler  in  Vermont,  Chandler  and  Don 
Cameron  at  Washington,  and  other  recognized  loaders 
all  over  the  country,  were  making  "a  war  upon  Mr. 
Hayes's  platform,  a  defiance  of  his  principles,  and  an 
attempt  to  capture  and  overcome  his  policy,  the  whole 
threatening  not  only  his  good  name  but  his  success  in 
the  canvass.  If  there  is  fight  in  the  man  now  is  as  good 
a  time  as  ever  to  show  it,"  But  Mr.  Hayes  was  not  a 
fighter  of  that  sort,  and  held  bis  peace.    The  paper 
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treated  all  parties  with  an  impai'tial  fairness, —  and 
received  its  reward  iu  abuse  from  both  sides  for  being 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  "  The  real  question," 
it  Baid,  September  15, "  seems  to  be,  which  candidate  can 
most  snccessfully  resist  the  bad  conduct  and  overoome 
the  had  character  of  his  own  party  t"  It  was  a  position 
much  to  its  taste  to  be  supporting  a  Republican  for 
President  and  a  Democrat  for  governor.  Its  friend- 
liness to  the  South  did  not  blind  nor  sileuce  it  when  real 
outrages  on  the  freedmen  were  to  be  dealt  with.  Aft*r 
the  Hamburg  massacre  it  said  that  it  was  not  enough  for 
the  local  papers  and  leaders  to  condemn  such  barbarity, 
they  must  siop  it,  by  punishing  the  offenders,  or  "  their 
disapproval  aud  regret  will  pass  for  just  what  it  is 
worth.  Once  for  all  they  cannot  understand  too  distinctly 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  Nortbeni 
states,  Independents  and  Democrats  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans, are  as  little  prepared  to  look  on  with  complacent 
acquiescence  at  the  oppression  and  murder  of  black 
citizens  as  at  the  oppression  and  robbery  of  white  ones." 
When  troops  were  sent,  under  a  prudent  commander,  to 
keep  the  peace  iu  South  Carolina,  it  cordially  approved. 
It  summed  up  the  merits  of  the  two  candidat«8  just 
before  the  election :  as  to  the  Southern  question,  which 
has  come  to  the  front,  Hayes's  presidency  would  repre- 
sent to  that  section  the  North's  good-will,  and  disposition 
hereafter  to  let  it  alone, —  whith  a  Democratic  victory 
won  by  Southern  votes  could  not  express ;  as  to  resump- 
tion, a  Democratic  Congress  would  be  less  trustworthy 
than  a  Republican;  as  to  the  civil  service,  Hayes  would 
be  preferable  to  Tilden  with  the  Democracy  behind  him. 
Election  day  passed,  and  the  next  morning  the  papers 
all  over  the  country  reported  that  Tilden  was  elected. 
He  had  abont  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  votes  tbau 
Hayes.     In  the  Electoral  College,  according  to  the  Be- 
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publican's  estunate,  TUden  would  have  202  votes,  Hayes 
153,  and  14  were  Tincertain — those  of  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  aud  Oregon.  Of  the  Northern  states,  New  Tork, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticnt,  and  Indiana  were  for  Tilden. 
The  people  took  the  result  good-naturedly;  the  skies  did 
not  fall,  nor  stocks  tumble ;  and  the  fletitious  terrors  of 
a  presidential  campaign  seemed  to  have  ended  as  speedily 
and  harmlessly  as  they  are  wont  to  do.  Another  morn- 
ing came,  and  found  the  result  still  unchanged.  Then  a 
sudden  nneertainty  arose,  an  agitation  and  anxiety  ran 
through  the  community ;  and  with  the  next  morning  the 
country  found  itself  face  to  face  with  a  peril  which  it  was 
wholly  unexperienced  and  unprepared  to  meet  —  a  dis- 
puted presidential  election.  Three  states  were  in  doubt- 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida.  If  any  one  of 
the  three  was  for  Tilden,  he  was  elected ;  if  all  the  three 
were  for  Hayes,  it  gave  him  a  majority  of  a  single  elect- 
oral vote.  In  South  Carolina  and  Florida  the  popular 
vote  was  so  evenly  divided  that  the  result  could  not  be 
immediately  known.  As  to  Louisiana,  without  question 
Tilden  had  a  majority  of  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  of 
the  votes  east.  But  in  all  these  states  it  was  uncertain 
how  far  the  returning- boards  which  were  to  eonnt  these 
votes  mig:ht  go  in  overruling  and  changing  the  results 
given  l>y  the  ballot-boscs.  The  point  of  greatest  interest 
was  Louisiana.  Its  returning-board  had  by  law  tlie 
same  elastic  powers,  and  the  members  of  the  hoard  were 
the  same,  as  when  the  trouble  had  occurred  two  years 
before.  It  was  now  asserted  that  on  the  ground  of  in- 
timidation the  board  was  likely  to  declare  the  votes  of 
certain  districts  vitiated,  and  throw  them  out  of  the 
count — enough,  possibly,  to  change  the  state's  vote  from 
Tilden  to  Hayes,  The  course  of  things  at  New  Orleans 
was  now  watched  with  intense  interest.  From  all  sides 
rose  a  cry  for  fair  play.    Leading  politicians  of  both 
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fiarties  hasteued  tu  tbe  scene  of  aetkm ;  among  tlmi 
were  Sherman,  <iarfi«ld,  Edmunds,  Kelly,  Kajseon,  Dix, 
and  Alfttthevs  from  tb«  Bepablieaos;  aod  from  tbe 
Democrats,  Trambofl,  Morrison,  EaadaU,  Watterson,  and 
Itamar.  Xewapapers  sent  their  abli^  eoirespoodeots. 
There  was  a  rooraentarv  bope  that  from  bo  many  hooeet 
men  there  vonld  come  an  agreement  as  t«  the  facto 
and  rights  of  the  case.  But  there  came  instead  the  most 
conflicting  reports.  One  point  only  was  eoon  evident 
beyond  doubt  — that  the  result  as  declared  b)-  the  pb- 
tuming-board  would  give  the  vote  of  tbe  state  to  Hayes. 
Beyond  that,  the  visitors  were  divided,  and  by  a  pretty 
strict  party  line,  as  to  what  had  been,  and  what  ought 
to  be.  On  one  side  it  was  declared  that  proof  was 
ample  of  wide  intimidation  of  voters,  enforced  by  murder 
and  outrage,  that  many  of  the  negroes  had  been  bo 
frightened  as  nut  to  vote,  and  that  the  rejection  by  the 
board  of  returns  from  srich  districts  was  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  spirit  of  juBtiee.  On  the 
other  side  it  was  said  that  tbe  evidence  of  outrages  was 
manufactured,  that  the  election  had  been  fair  and  peace- 
able, and  that  the  board's  contemplated  action  was  a 
deliberate  perversion  of  the  voice  of  the  gtate.  Before 
such  a  contradiction  of  testimony  the  country  stood 
perplexed. 

Back  of  the  Lonisiana  dispnte  loomed  instantly  another 
danger.  The  settlement  of  that  dispute  lay  ultimate!; 
with  Congress.  It  was  certain  that  the  Republican 
Senate  and  the  Democratic  House  woold  take  opposite 
sides  as  to  which  candidate  was  entitled  to  tlie  Louisiana 
vote ;  and  for  snch  a  disagreement  between  the  Houses 
no  provision  bad  been  made.  It  was  an  inexcusable,  a 
fatal  neglect.  Senator  Morton  had  for  two  years  done 
his  best  to  get  a  law  enacted,  providing  for  this  very  con- 
tingency, on  the  principle  that  no  state's  electoral  TOtA 
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should  be  eonnted  except  with  the  assent  of  both  Hoiiees. 
This  had  beeu  substantially  the  practice  at  previous  elec- 
tions since  the  war,  by  virtue  of  a  rule  jointly  adopted 
by  the  two  Houses,  which  had  now  gone  out  of  force. 
When  Congress  met  iu  the  first  week  of  December,  in 
the  liepublican?s  words,  "  it  took  fire  like  tow."  The  Re- 
publicans at  once  set  up  the  claim  that,  iu  default  of  other 
provision,  the  ([uestion  as  to  whicih  of  the  conflictiog 
returns  wns  to  be  counted  was  to  be  decided  by  the 
president  of  the  Senate.  The  very  slender  ground  for 
this  claim  was  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution :  "  The 
president  of  the  Senate  shall  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  open  all  the  certifieates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted."  The  Demiwrats 
maintained  that  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  the  Senate  was  essential,  and  that  faiUng 
this,  there  was  no  choice  by  the  people, —  in  which  ease 
the  election  of  a  President  would  devolve  on  the  House. 

The  retuming-boards  of  the  three  disputed  states  had 
now  given  their  award  to  the  Hayes  electors ;  in  Florida 
and  South  Carolina  they  had  come  into  collision  with  the 
state  Supreme  Courts ;  and  in  each  of  the  three  states  the 
Tilden  electors  had  assumed  tliat  they  were  chosen, — 
with  more  or  less  countenancti  from  state  ofKcials, — and 
had  formally  cast  their  electoral  votes;  as  the  Hayes 
electors  had  also  done.  Two  questions  were  before  the 
country, —  a  question  of  equity,  and  a  question  of  pro- 
cedure. Which  candidate  was  the  real  and  rightful 
choice  of  the  people  I  What  authority  was  to  pass  upon 
that  question,  for  practical  purposes  T 

At  the  earlier  stage  of  the  difficulty,  in  face  of  the 
original  question  of  what  the  returning-boards  ought  to 
do,  the  Republican  had  said,  November  10 : 

"  It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  retummg-boards  of  these  Btftt«B 
to  accept  the  local  vote  as  returned  by  the  local  autUoritiea, 
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g  to  alter  it.  Itwoold  bethe  lieight  of  foDyfor 
1 .016  stata  officials  in  Ftorida.  Sonth  Carolina,  and  LouisiauA  io 
•tteiupt  to  eliminate  tbe  footor  of  fraud  and  intimidation  bom 
the  cauT&as,  except  in  the  event  of  suoli  outrages  or  wholesale 
frauds  as  have  been  nowhere  reported  or  ohat^^d,  and  as  would 
leave  no  divided  public  opinion  upon  their  duty.  The  resort  to 
these  means  to  f^any  the  election  may  be  safely  assumed  in  the 
present  contest  to  be  about  evenly  divided.  Greatly  to  be  k^ 
gretted  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  subtract 
them  from  the  result  in  the  arithmetio  of  the  tables  after  it  is 
done.  The  glutton  who  has  overeaten  at  dinner  might  as  well 
chop  off  his  hand  to  reduce  the  surfeit.'' 

The  boards  bad  acted  on  the  opposite  theory,  had 
made  decisive  changes  in  the  count,  as  an  offset  t«> 
ollegeil  iiitimidatiou,  and  public  opinion  at  the  N'ortli 
was  divided  in  regard  to  their  action.  On  the  one  hand 
it  wag  widely  believed  that  there  had  been  a  suppression 
of  the  negro  vote  throughout  the  South,  and  that  if  there 
had  been  a  free  and  fearless  election  the  Kepublicans 
would  have  chosen  their  candidate  beyond  dispute.  The 
constant  assertion  of  the  Republican  orators  and  news- 
papers during  the  campaign  bad  been  that  the  negroes 
were  terrorized.  The  Republican  shared  this  opioiOQ  to 
some  extent.    It  said; 

"  The  legal  majority  is  legally  tainted.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they,"  the  Democrats,  '*  have  gotten  it  by  varj-ing  degrees 
of  fraud  and  violence,  through  the  iuSuenoe  of  fear  and  interest 
upon  ignorant  and  corrupt  voters.  But  one  wrong  does  not 
justify  another  wrong  to  correct  it.  The  country  haa  again 
and  again  submitted  to  party  victories  obtained  &a  unworthily 
and  standing  on  such  disputed  moral  grounds  as  this  of  the 
Democracy,"  So  long,  it  continues  in  substance,  as  the  oounb? 
clings  to  a  partisan  and  corrupting  civil  service,  and  so  long  as 
it  has  a  large  percentage  of  ignorant  and  vicious  voter^i,  so  long 
must  it  be  exposed  to  pwlitieal  victories  immorally  won.  But  a 
further  and  mora  dangerous  evil  comes  in  if  we  meet  one  form 
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of  wrong  by  another  and  higher  one,  in  allovdng  the  count  of 
ToteB  to  be  tampered  witli.  The  next  step  in  this  devil's  logic 
wiU  be  for  the  party  so  counted  out  to  refuse  to  peacefully 
Bubmit,— then  we  shall  have  come  to  Mexicanization  and 
anarchy. 

But  the  belief  that  the  negro  vote  had  been  kept  down 
by  intimidation  made  the  mass  of  Northern  Republicans 
tolerant  for  a  while  of  the  dflubtful  practices  of  the 
returning- boards.  Late  in  November  the  Republican 
notes,  that  of  the  party  papers  only  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  protested.  But  the  current  of  testimony  as  to  fact 
ran  more  and  more  against  the  boards.  It  appeared  that 
the  total  vote  in  Louisiana  had  been  larger  by  some 
thousands  on  both  sides  ttian  at  the  election  of  1874, 
which  so  good  a  Republican  as  Charles  Foster,  after 
studying  the  case  on  the  ground,  declared  to  have  been 
free,  peaceable,  and  full.  It  was  seen  that  the  board  had 
acted  illegally,  in  leaving  vacant  the  place  in  its  member- 
ship which  the  law  required  to  be  filled  by  a  Democrat. 
The  details  of  its  action,  as  tliey  became  understood, 
showed  nnmistubably  a  purpose  to  declare  vitiated  just 
enough  returns  to  give  the  state  to  Hayes  and  Packard. 
The  witnesses  who  testified  to  outrages  before  the  elec- 
tion proved  mostly  to  be  unworthy  of  credit.  The  report 
in  which  John  Sherman  and  his  congressional  asso- 
ciates—  among  whom  were  Garfield,  Kelly,  Hale,  and 
Stou'ghton — rindieated  the  board,  bore  on  its  face  the 
character  of  a  thoroughly  partisan  document.  It  was  in 
its  whole  tone  contrary  to  the  report  of  the  Republicans 
who  had  investigated  this  same  board's  action  in  1674. 
Comparing  the  two  reports,  the  conclusion  was  inevi- 
table, that  when  the  Presidency  was  at  stake,  the  con- 
gressional Republicans — or  some  of  them — saw  with 
very  diflferent  eyes  than  those  which  they  used  when  it 
vas  only  the  matter  of  a  state  legislature. 
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All  these  thiug^s  began  to  make  their  impression  om 
the  common  mind  —  the  mind  of  the  great  people,  which 
means  to  do  justice,  whenever  it  can  see  its  way  tbroagb 
tbo  maze  of  contradictions  tliat  wraps  every  practical 
question.  The  party  press  was  no  longer  unanimpus. 
Early  in  December,  the  Boston  Advertiser — "the  most 
extreme  of  RepuWican  partisan  jiapers,"  said  the  Bfpub- 
lican — was  very  gravely  questioning  the  rightfulness 
nf  the  octioQ  of  th«-  LiiiiiciiaDa  board.  In  Congress,  the 
passions  that  at  first  blazed  out  so  hotly  began  to  cool  as 
iuti^Uigvnt  men  on  both  sides  reahzed  how  serious  au 
emergency  they  were  facing.  Each  party  put  its  ablest 
meu  ujMm  a  joint  committee  of  conference, —  from  the 
Senate  there  were  for  the  Republicans,  Edwards,  Conk- 
ling,  Morton,  and  Frelinghuyeen ;  for  the  Democrats, 
Thurman,  Bayard,  and  Rausom;  from  the  Honso  t}it! 
Democrats  wero  Payne,  Hewitt.  Hunton,  and  Springer; 
the  Republicans,  O.  F.  Hoar,  McCrarj-,  aii<i  Willard. 
The  new  year  found  the  country  sobered  and  anxious, 
but  not  in  a  mood  of  panic  or  passion.  Its  attitude  bore 
ont  the  words  of  the  RepubUcan  amid  the  first  alarm  and 
tnmiUt ;  "  The  American  nation  is  never  so  great  as 
when  dealing  with  its  own  weaknesses  and  perils." 

The  conference  committee  addressed  itself  to  its  task, 
and  for  three  weeks  the  country  awaited  its  action.  Into 
the  general  situation  several  new  factors  of  complication 
had  been  introduced.  In  each  of  the  disput.od  states 
there  had  also  been  a  contest  over  the  election  of  state 
officers.  In  Florida  the  Democratic  governor  hud  finally 
got  an  undisputed  tiUo  to  his  place.  In  Louisiana  the 
retuniing-board  had  seated  Packard.  NichoUs  set  np  a 
rival  claim ;  the  legislature  split  into  two  bodies ;  su  that 
two  complete  state  governments  were  organized  aide  by 
side.  In  iiouth  Carolina,  the  Supreme  Court,  controlled 
by  anti-Chamberlain  Republicans,  tried  to  confine  the 
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retoTDing-board  to  imniigterial  functions ;  but  the  board 
tlirew  out  from  the  legislature  eight  Democrats,  ou  the 
ground  of  fraud  aud  Uitiinidation ;  altbough  by  the  Con- 
Stitutiou  the  legislatui'e  was  the  judge  of  the  election  of 
its  own  members.  The  legislature  met ;  the  eight  Demo- 
crats claimed  their  seats;  Governor  Chamberlain  called 
for  troops ;  the  President  sent  them  j  they  kept  the  eight 
Democrats  from  entering  the  House ;  thereupon  all  the 
Democrats  withdrew,  and  organized  in  a  rival  body. 
The  district  commander.  General  Rugei',  said  the  troops 
had  exceeded  their  authority,  and  withdrew  them  from 
the  State-honae.  The  two  rival  legislatures  main- 
tained their  organizations;  and  as  the  legislature  had 
.  constitutional  authority  to  pass  on  the  returns  for 
I  governor,  one  body  declared  Chamberlain  chosen  and 
the  other  Hampton.  Both  here  and  in  Louisiana  the 
Democratic  legislature  soon  began  to  win  over  members 
from  its  rival-  ^  both  states,  only  the  preseuce  of 
United  States  troops  kept  the  Democratic  government 
from  ejecting  its  opponent  and  taking  fuU  possession. 
The  President  would  give  no  recognition  or  active  sup- 
port to  the  Rtipublicyui  claimautis  —  the  aoldiers  only 
kept  the  peace. 

The  presidential  quarrel  was  so  evenly  disputed  that 
both  parties  recognized  that  the  victor,  if  seated  by  legal 
and  peacef  nl  process,  would  hold  his  power  by  too  narrow 
a  tenure  to  pursue  any  extreme  policy  toward  his  oppo- 
neuts.  Early  in  the  contest  the  Republican  papers  be- 
came lavish  of  assurances  that  if  Hayes  were  recognized 
as  President  he  woidd  treat  the  South  liberally  —  the 
I  states  might  hope  to  be  let  alone  in  their  local  affairs, 
I  and  to  have  their  full  share  of  appointments  and  appro- 
priations. Said  the  Kepuhlkun,  December  29:  "This 
■ffoidd  all  have  been  statesmanship  before  election  ;  now 
s  simply  truck  and  dicker." 
Vou  II.— 19 
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Before  the  final  action  of  the  state  eleetora,  there  wan 
great  rmiuing  to  and  fro  of  politieal  agents,  from  Florida 
to  Oregon.  At  a  subseqaent  time  the  New  York  Tribune 
got  possession  of  a  lot  of  cipher  tek'graphic  dispatohes, 
between  New  York  Democrats  and  their  representatives 
at  the  Sooth,  and  gave  them  to  the  public  in  translation. 
With  one  exception,  they  diseJosed  little  beyond  the 
ordinary  tactics  of  tlie  managers  of  a  closely  contested 
canvass.  The  exception  was  the  pn»posal  to  bribe  one  of 
the  Repnblieau  electors  in  South  Carolina  or  Florida  to 
vote  for  Tilden.  This  suggestion  came  from  Mr.  W,  T. 
Pelton,  a  relative  of  Tilden,  and  more  or  less  employed 
and  trusted  by  him  and  tlie  othei"  party  managers.  He 
appears  to  have  engaged  in  an  intrigue,  aiming  directly 
at  bribery,  in  which  he  had  the  countenance  of  some  men 
who  stood  high  iu  the  interior  mauagement-of  the  Democ- 
racy. There  was  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Tilden  connte- 
uauced  the  idea,  but  neither  did  it  appear  that  Pelton  got 
himself  into  disgrace  with  him  by  it.  While  the  dis- 
closures did  not  compromise  him  personally,  they  showed 
that  some  men  with  whom  he  was  in  close  alliance  were 
unscrupulous.  The  unfavorable  impression  on  the  public 
mind  was  the  stronger  because  Mr.  Tilden's  great  ability 
was  of  the  kind  that  is  tinged  with  craftiness.  If  at  this 
crisis  he  had  discarded  ari^iGce,  and  made  his  appeal 
straight  and  plain  to  the  people's  sense  of  justice, — 
though  the  immediate  result  might  perhaps  have  been 
the  same, —  he  would  have  gained  a  hold  on  the  country. 
His  dealing  with  the  situation  was  that  of  a  lawyer  who 
believes  in  the  justice  of  his  ease,  who  will  not  pR«k  the 
jury  or  bribe  the  judge,  but  who  relies  largely  on  an 
adroit  use  of  the  forms  of  legal  procedure.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  final  opposition  to  his  claim  was  to  refit  on 
the  profession  of  respect  for  state  rights.  The  Republi- 
cans showed  themselves  less  and  less  inclined  to  discusB 
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the  fjurness  of  the  retiirniDg--boards'  action ;  but  they 
had  become  very  zealous  that  Cougress  should»not  pre- 
sume to  go  behind  the  official  certificate  of  the  governor 
of  s  8tat«.  The  point  ueceesary  to  get  a  judgment  based 
on  the  actnal  facts  wa»  to  induce  Congress  to  go  bock  of 
this  eertiflcate,  and  inquire  what  had  really  been  the  vote 
of  the  state.  Accordingly  there  was  set  on  foot  in 
Oregon — and  by  instigation  from  New  York  —  a  ma- 
neuver designed  to  force  Congress  in  self -consistency  to 
do  what  it  might  not  do  on  higher  grounds.  Oregon  had 
undoubtedly  given  the  Hayes  electors  a  majority  of  abont 
1200.  Bnt  it  appeared  that  cue  of  these  electors  was 
legally  disqualified  to  act,  because  he  held  the  Feileral 
oiBce  of  postmaster.  The  effect  of  such  a  disqualification 
was  a  doubtful  point  in  law.  But  Governor  Grover,  a 
Democrat,  took  the  more  than  doubtful  course  of  declar- 
ing that  this  elector  being  non-eligible  the  candidate 
who  came  next  him  in  number  of  votes  was  chosen, — 
in  other  words,  that  Democratic  electoral  candidate  who 
happened  to  receive  the  most  vot«s, —  a  man  named 
Cronin.  To  liiui  and  to  the  two  otlier  Republican  elertors, 
the  governor  gave  his  eertiflcate.  The  two  Republicans 
refused  to  a«t  with  Cronin,  but  chose  a  man  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  these  three  cast  their  votes  for  Hayes. 
Cronin,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed  that  the  two  Eepiib- 
Hoans  had  vacated  their  places ;  himself  named  another 
man  to  fill  the  place  of  one,  then  the  two  appointed  a 
third ;  and  of  the  board  thus  constituted,  Cronin  voted 
for  Tildeu  aud  the  two  others  for  Hayes.  This  vote  was 
sent  to  Washington  under  the  governor's  certificate,  while 
the  three  Hayes  votes  of  the  rival  board  had  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  secretary  of  state  —  a  Republican.  This 
whole  proceeding  was  on  its  face  an  attempt  to  get  hy  a 
trick  an  electoral  vote  for  Tilden,  which  would  give  him 
the  Presidency  even  with  the  doubtful  states  all  counted 
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ag&iii&t  him.  But  it  was  soon  recogDizeil  that  the  object 
retilly  songht  was  not  so  niiicb  a  vote  from  Oregon  as  a 
strategic  advantage.  It  put  Oougress  iu  a  dilemma.  If 
that  body  said,  "  The  govemor'a  certificate  is  final  in 
every  ease,"  then  Tilden  would  be  elected  through  the 
Oregon  vote.  If,  to  avoid  this,  it  decided  that  a  gov- 
ernor's certificate  could  not  preclude  investigation  into 
the  facts  on  wliich  it  was  based, —  then  an  inquiry  vronld 
he  opened,  which,  while  it  would  doubtless  give  Oregon 
to  Hayes,  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  Louisiana  and  the 
Presidency  to  Tilden. 

The  countrj-  watched  and  waited  anxiously  while  the 
conference  committee  brooded  over  its  problem.  The 
highest  issues  were  at  stalce.  Unless  the  two  Houses 
eould  agree,  the  nation  was  confronted  with  a  conflict 
for  the  Presidency,  with  no  authority  competent  to  settle 
it,  and  such  a  conflict  must  probably  mean  civil  war. 
Before  such  a  contingency  the  country  kept  its  coni])o- 
sure  wonderfully, — but  the  danger  was  unmistakable. 
When,  in  the  middle  of  January,  the  committee  with  but 
one  dissenting  voice  proposed  a  plan  of  settlement,  a 
deep  breath  of  relief  went  through  the  land.  The  plan 
was  necessarily  an  arbitration,  and  the  arbitration  was 
so  well  devised  as  to  offer  every  hojje  of  impartiality. 
The  bill  provided  that  the  doubtful  questions  were  to  be 
referred  to  a  commission,  whose  decision  was  to  be  final 
unless  overruled  by  both  Houses.  This  commission  was 
to  be  composed  of  five  senators,  five  representatives, 
and  five  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  senators 
and  representatives,  by  tacit  understanding,  were  to  be 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  parties.  The  bill  named 
the  justices  of  the  first,  third,  eighth,  and  ninth  cir- 
cuits,—  ostensibly  as  an  even  geographical  division,  really 
because  Justices  Clifford  and  Field  were  Democrats,  and 
Miller  and  Strong,  Republicans.     These  four  were   to 
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select  s  fifth  from  the  associate  justices;  and  the  expec- 
tation was  that  they  would  choose  Dav-id  Davis,  who 
belonged  to  neither  party.  To  the  commission  thus  con- 
stitnW-d  the  bill  delegated,  upon  all  eases  which  should  be 
referred  to  it,  "  the  same  powers,  if  any,  now  possessed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately  or 
together." 

The  country  at  large  gave  eager  welcome  to  the  bill. 
The  RepuhUcnn's  comment  represented  the  general  voice : 
'*It  is  constitutional,  it  is  right,  and  it  is  sufftcient." 
But  to  thorough- going  partisans,  its  merit  was  its  con- 
demnation. It  was  too  impartial.  Among  the  news- 
papers, the  New  York  Tribune,  Times^  and  World  opposed 
it,  and  so  did  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  But  in  its  favor 
were  to  be  counted  uot  only  such  independent  journals 
as  the  New  York  Herald, —  whose  tone  during  the  entire 
crisis  was  notably  patriotic  aud  fair, —  the  Boston  Her- 
ald, and  the  Cincinnati  CfrnwerciaJ,  but  such  party  papers 
as  the  Bostou  Advertiser  and  Journal  among  the  Repub- 
lican's, and  the  Boston  Post  and  Albany  Argus  for  the 
Democrats. 

Bat  in  Congress  there  was  a  battle.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  the  members  of  the  two  parties  had  long 
sat  mussed  on  the  two  sides  of  their  respective  chamljera, 
flud  looked  at  every  measure  and  list^med  to  every 
speech  with  a  first  thought  of  getting  the  better  of  each 
other.  The  opposition  to  the  measure  camo  luaiidy  from 
Republicans.  Their  party  had  held  power  for  so  long 
that  to  risk  giving  it  up  was  more  than  many  of  them 
could  endure.  But  the  larger  minds  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Edmands,  who  was  considered  the  father  of  the  bill, 
opened  the  Senate  debate  with  a  powerful  presentation 
of  its  advantages.  Ho  was  followed  by  Conkliug,  who 
brought  forward  the  historical  evidence  fatal  to  the 
claim  on  which  the  Republican  opponents  of  the  bill 
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planted  themaelves — the  claim  that  the  president  o£  the 
St'DEte  was  to  decide  between  conflicting  returns.  Then 
Morton  threw  all  Ms  weight  against  the  bilL  Party 
feeling  in  one  who  had  been  a  "  war  governor"  in  earlier 
days,  was  too  much  for  hts  statesmanship  and  patriotism, 
and  lie  alone  of  the  conference  eommittee  had  refused  to 
sign  the  report.  Sherman  and  Blaine  were  hia  allies  in 
flghtiug  the  bill  Bayard  and  Thnrman  were  strong  in 
its  support.  Dawes  moved  an  amendment  forbidding  the 
commission  to  inquire  "  whether  any  eleetor  was  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  his  state."  "  That,"  said 
Thunnan,  "  is  a  dagger-thrust  at  the  heart  of  the  bill." 
Dawes  at  last  withdrew  his  amendment  and  supported 
the  bill.  The  debate  went  on  for  nearly  a  week, —  the 
last  great  debate  which  this  generation  has  witnessed  in 
the  Senate,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  since  the  anti-slavery 
days.  The  flnai  vote  was  47  to  17  in  favor  of  the  bilL 
Of  the  minority  the  only  Democrat  waa  Eaton.  In  the 
House  the  discussion  was  much  briefer.  Hoar,  McCrary, 
and  Hewitt  spoke  for  the  bill ;  Garfield  and  Hale  against 
it.  It  was  passed  by  191  to  86.  Of  the  majority  158 
were  Democrats  aud  33  were  EepnbUoans ;  of  the  minority 
68  were  Republicans  and  18  were  Democrats,  Most  of 
the  New  England  Republicans  in  the  House  opposed  the 
bill,  as  did  all  but  Poster  from  Ohio  and  almost  all  from 
tlie  South.  Its  strength  in  the  party  was  greatest  in 
the  representatives  of  New  York,  among  whom  Conkling 
was  very  influential  The  President  conveyed  his  ap- 
pi-oval  of  the  bill  in  an  admirable  message. 

Well  might  the  Repvhlican  say,  "  A  finer  achievement 
of  patriotism  amid  storm  and  stress  has  certainly  not 
absorbed  the  energies  of  Congress  within  our  time.  As 
before,  our  new  peril  has  become  our  new  strength,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  American  people  for  self-government 
is  again  prondly  vindicated."    Of  the  donble  issue  at 
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stake, — justice  and  order, — the  latter  was  aiilistaiitiatly 
assured.  A  legal  aud  peaceful  arbitraTnent  of  the 
quarrel  hod  been  won.  Would  the  arbitrament  also 
be  a  jnst  one  T  Would  the  commission  in  its  action 
rise  as  high  as  Congress  had  done  in  creating  it  1  It  was 
the  common  belief  and  hope  that  it  would.  The  com- 
mission indeed  failed  of  that  even  balance  in  its  member- 
ship which  had  been  aimed  at.  On  the  very  day  that  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill,  the  Illinois  legislatui'e,  almost 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  parties,  chose  David 
Davis  to  the  United  States  Senate,  by  the  votes  of  the 
Democrats,  and  Davis  tliereforc  was  unwilling  to  take  a 
place  on  the  commission.  The  fonr  justices  agreed  on 
Justice  Bradley  as  his  substitute, — so  that  politically 
the  commission  was  divided  eight  to  seven.  The  Re- 
publican opponents  of  the  bill  did  their  best  to  put  upon 
the  commission  men  who  had  opposed  its  creation. 
They  kept  Conkling  out  of  the  place  to  which  he  was 
naturally  entitled,  and  gave  places  to  Morton  and  Gar- 
field, foes  of  the  whole  arbitration.  But,  in  the  temper 
of  the  hour,  the  country  attached  little  weight  to  these 
circumstances.  There  was  a  confident  and  proud  expecta- 
tion  that  all  the  memlx-rs  of  the  commission  would  act, 
not  as  Republicans  or  Democrats,  but  simply  as  honest 
men.  In  the  debate  upon  the  bill  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Hoar  replied  to  the  suggestion  that  the  commission,  if 
appointed,  would  not  tn-.t  in  a  judicial  spirit.    He  said  : 

"  Of  the  members  of  our  national  assembly,  wisest  and  best, 
selected  for  the  gmvest  judicial  duty  ever  imposed  upon  man, 
under  the  constraint  of  this  soleom  oath,  can  there  be  found  in 
all  this  Sodom,  not  ten,  not  one,  to  obey  any  other  mandate 
than  that  of  party  I "  He  rejected  with  special  emphasis  any 
such  imputation  on  the  Supreme  Court  justices.  "  Any  parti- 
Ban  inclination  on  their  part,"  be  said,  "  will,  in  my  judgment, 
be  overweighed  a  huudred-fold  hy  the  bias  pressing  tliem  to 
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preserve  the  dignity,  power,  and  weight  of  their  judicial  office, 
before  tlieir  eounhymen,  and  before  posterity.  They  will  not 
consent,  by  a,  party  division,  to  have  themBelvea  or  their  court 
gti  down  to  posterity  as  ineapalile  of  the  judicial  function,  in 
the  presence  of  the  dieturbing  elementi^  of  partisan  desire  for 
power,  in  regard  to  the  greatest  cause  ever  brought  into 
judgment." 

The  full  commission  consisted  of  Jnstioes  Bradley, 
Miller,  Strong,  Field,  and  Clifford ;  Senators  Edmunds, 
Morton,  Prelinghuyaen,  Bayard,  and  Thurman ;  Repre- 
Bentatives  Hoar,  Garfield,  Payne,  Huuton,  and  Abbott, 
The  two  Houses  in  joint  session  took  np  the  electoral 
certificates  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  states,  and 
the  first  disagreement  which  arose  was  on  the  case  of 
Florida,  which  accordingly  went  before  the  commission. 
The  certificate  of  the  Hayes  eloetors  was  signed  by  the 
governor, —  the  regular  legal  authority;  that  of  the 
Tilden  electors  was  certified  by  the  secretary  of  gtate. 
It  was  known  that  the  returning-board  had  played  fast 
and  loose  with  the  returus,  and  with  the  mandates  of  the 
Supreme  Court:  construing  its  own  powers  now  as  min- 
isterial, now  as  judicial;  and  finally  allowing  returns  to 
be  thrown  out  in  two  precincts  where  no  evidence  had 
been  given  of  any  intimidation.  There  was  a  further 
question,  whether  one  of  the  Hayes  electors  hail  made 
himself  eligible  by  a  proper  resignation  of  the  Federal 
ofllce  which  he  held.  The  question  debated  before  the 
commission  was:  May  evidence  be  introduced  beyond 
the  formal  certifleates  to  show,  first,  that  the  board  acted 
illegally  in  the  rejection  of  returns,  and  secondly,  that 
one  Hayes  elector  was  ineligible  T  Here  was  the  vital 
question  of  the  whole  matter, —  weis  the  conuuissioQ  to 
consider  anything  more  than  the  technical  correctness  of 
the  governors'  certifleates  from  the  disputed  states  ?  This 
point  was  battled  between  the  foremost  lawyers  of  the 
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two  parties, —  O'Conor,  Bkck,  Field,  and  Tncker  on  the 
one  side ;  ou  tlie  other  Evarts,  Kasson,  McCrary,  Stough- 
ton,  and  Matthews.  The  ouo  side  pleaded  cqnity,  and  the 
other  law.  This  is  an  extraordinary  tribunal,  said  the 
one, —  this  is  the  highest  court  of  the  people ;  its  daty  is 
to  thoronghly  inquire  whom  tLe  people  have  chosen  for 
their  President;  let  us  have  justice, —  nothing  more, 
nothing  less  t  Said  the  other ;  We  are  hero  simply  to 
interpret  and  declare  the  law, —  the  law  asks  only  that 
the  returns  bo  certified  by  the  governors  of  the  states, — 
any  further  inquiry  is  beyond  the  commission's  powers. 
The  Republican  pouition  was  stated  exactly  by  Stanley 
Matthews : 


"The  aotnal  qaeation  now  before  the  oommisaion  is  not 
whioh  set  of  electors  in  Florida  received  a  majority  of  popular 
ToteB,  nor  which  set  of  nlertorg  appears  from  the  retam  of  the 
vot«s  made  at  the  primary  polling  placen  to  have  had  a  majority, 
but  which  set  by  the  actual  declartttioa  of  the  official  authority 
of  the  state  charged  with  that  duty  has  been  clothed  by  the  Forms 
of  law  with  actual  incumbency  and  poascsmon  of  the  office." 

The  arguments  ended,  the  commissioners  debated  for 
a  day  or  two  by  themselves,  and  then  voted, —  to  admit 
testimony  as  to  the  elector's  eligibility, —  by  eight  to 
seven,  Bradley  voting  with  the  Demoerats;  to  exclude 
testimony  as  to  whether  the  board  acted  illegally, —  by 
eight  Republican  votes  to  seven  Democratic.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  nno  elector's  eligibility  was  then  considered 
and  the  substantially  unanimous  couclusiou  was  in  favor 
of  the  elector.  The  decision  was  reported  to  the  two 
Houses, —  Florida's  three  votes  awarded  to  Hayi^s.  The 
Seaateby  a  party  vote  suBtained  the  decision, — the  House 
o>)je«ted  to  it,  voting  on  a  party  line  except  for  one  stray 
independent  Democrat.  So  the  commissioners'  decision 
stood  unreversed.  , 
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The  final  result  was  now  clearly  foreshadowed.  When 
the  case  of  Louisiauft  went  to  the  commission,  motions 
were  made  by  Democratic  commissioners, — first,  that 
evidence  be  admitted  that  the  retuming-board  was  an 
nnoonstitntional  body  and  its  acts  void, —  rejected  by  a 
party  vote,  eight  to  seven ;  next,  that  evidence  be  admitted 
that  the  board  was  illegally  constituted,  in  that  its  mem- 
bers were  all  of  one  party, — A'o,  eight  to  seven ;  theu, 
tiiat  evidence  be  admitted  that  the  board  threw  out  votes 
dishonestly  and  fraudulently, —  Jfo,  eight  to  seven.  The 
governor's  seal  ends  it,  said  the  eight;  count  Louisiana's 
vote  for  Hayes. 

The  commissioners'  verdict  went  before  Congress.  The 
final  word  rested  now  with  Senate  and  House.  Senators 
debated  from  the  lawyers'  stand-point.  Thurman  urged : 
Such  an  omnipotent  retuming-board  as  is  here  recog- 
nized is  hostile  to  the  principles  of  our  government. 
This  board  did  not  even  fulfill  the  requirement  of  the  law 
that  created  it ;  it  was  defective,  maimed,  void.  Morton 
answered:  By  the  Louisiana  law  a  majority  of  the  board 
is  a  quorum;  one  vaeaiicy  no  more  destroys  its  com- 
petence than  one  vacancy  diBqnalifles  the  Senate.  When 
the  decisive  vote  was  taken,  Conkling  staid  away, — 
Blaine  staid  away  —  the  Senate  voted  on  a  party  line 
to  accept  the  commissioners'  decision. 

Then  the  House  debated  it.  Two  men  only  broke  the 
party  line.  Mr.  Pierce,  Republican  member  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, said: 


"  That  gross  fraud  was  ooininitted  in  the  canvass  of  the  votes 
is  admitted,  I  believe,  by  bath  parties ;  and  it  is  also  admitted 
that  the  returning  board  acted  in  discharge  of  their  duties  in  an 
illegal  and  arbitrary  manner.  If  these  are  not  matters  which 
the  representtttivea  of  all  tho  people,  authoriited  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  count  the  vote  and  declare  the  result,  can  iuqvure  into 
—  then  this  govenuoeut  stands  on  a  veryinseoore  foundation.'^ 
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Mr.  Seelye,  Independent  Republican  from  Massocbu- 
sette,  said  that  he  recognized  that  it  might  be  teehuically 
correct  for  Congress  to  decline  to  Get  aside  the  decision 
of  the  state  authorities: 

"  But  there  are  cases  where  the  sumnutm  jus  becomes  the 
gumma  injuria,  coses  where  the  law  strictly  interpreted  and 
Btrennoasly  enforced  works  a  result  which  contradicta  all  law ; 
and  in  such  cases  equity  lays  the  letter  of  the  law  aside,  and 
lifts  its  voice  in  judgment  as  the  sovereign  spirit  of  the  law, 
the  ttptiit  of  righteoosnest!  and  truth,  determines.  Precisely 
each  a  case  seems  to  come  before  us  in  the  pending  isEuo, 
Orant«d,  and  this  seems  beyond  dispute,  that  the  Electoral  Cam- 
mission  have  strictly  and  accurately  applied  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  to  the  question  laid  before  them ;  yet  what  if  the  very 
principles  on  which  the  Constitu'tion  and  the  laws  must  ulti- 
mately rest  become  thereby  subverted  t  Granted,  that  the 
decision  reached  is  fairly  within  the  bond,  yet  what  if  the 
pound  of  flesh  cannot  be  taken  without  ita  pound  of  blood  T 
What  if  this  jealous  care  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  a 
state  should  so  foster  faction,  and  blunt  the  sense  of  justice, 
and  increase  the  prevalence  of  fraud,  that  the  very  foundations 
of  rights  should  disappear  T" 

"  It  was  well,"  said  the  Republican,  "that  sueh  a  pro- 
test i^hould  be  spoken  in  behalf  of  Massatthusetts.  The 
conservative  influence  of  the  commercial  capital,  and  the 
rigid  morality  inculcated  by  her  higher  seats  of  learning, 
found  proper  expression  in  the  manly  speeches  of  Henry 
L.  Pierce  and  Jnlius  H.  Seelye.  That  they  but  represent 
the  conscience  and  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of 
their  constituents,  there  can  be  no  doubt." 

Louifiiana  was  thns  registered  for  Hayes.  In  the  case 
of  South  Carolina,  the  commission  unanimously  rejected 
the  Tilden  votes ;  and  then  accepted  the  Hayes  votes  by 
the  familiar  eight  to  seven.  As  to  Oregon,  they  were 
unanimous  in  rejecting  Croniu's  vote;   but   the  seven 
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held  that  there  waa  a  vaeancy  throngh  ineligibility,  and 
only  two  Hayes  votes  were  to  be  counted ;  while  the 
eight  accepted  the  three  Hayes  votes.  The  ground  for 
setting  aside  the  govemnr's  certificate  in  this  case  was 
that  the  certificate  was  valid  only  so  far  as  based  on  the 
action  o(  the  canvassing  authority  provided  by  the  laws 
of  the  state — namely,  the  secretary  of  state.  In  the  Se- 
publican^s  words,  "  Political  burglars  iu  Louisiana  put  up 
a  job  to  steal  the  eight  electoral  votes  from  Tilden ;  a 
counter-burglary  of  one  Hayes  vote  was  attempted  in 
Oregon.  The  Electoral  Commission  decided  that  there 
was  no  way  of  recovering  the  stolen  goods  iu  the  Louisi- 
ana case ;  it  has  found  a  way  of  restoring  the  Oregon 
vote  to  its  rightful  owner." 

While  the  decisive  cases  were  on  trial,  the  Republican, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  first,  perhaps  the  very  first 
paper  in  the  countiy  to  propose  a  reference  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  recognized  that  the  legal  ground  for  a 
decision  was  more  uncertnin  than  the  question  of  equity. 
But  as  to  the  commission's  powers, — which  by  the  bill 
were  made  co-exteus!  ve  with  those  of  Congress, — it  point<?d 
ont  that  Congress  itself  hud  on  previous  occasions  re- 
jected state  returns  on  a  "variety  of  grounds, —  for  frand 
and  miscount,  and  even  for  a  mere  informality  —  the 
absence  of  the  state  seal.  When  the  decisive  pronounce- 
ment had  been  made,  it  summed  up,  February  20 : 

"  The  Louisiana  doci^on  la  a  fihook  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
nation.  ...  It  is  not  necessai;  to  suppose  tlint  the  tribunal 
which  has  made  this  decision  waa  either  insinoere  or  dishonest 
in  reaching  it,  but  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  concluidon  that 
partisanship  dominated  in  its  deliberations  and  dictated  its 
conoludons.  No  legal  moralist  can  oiamine  with  any  cloee- 
ncsa  the  grounds  on  which  the  majority  rest  their  verdict, 
without  feeling  that  even  the  law  points  were  painfully  strained 
to  reach  the  desired  result." 
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The  passa^  of  the  law,  it  continues,  was  greeted  by 
the  fflouutry  with  a  profonnd  sense  that  justice  and 
patrii^tiara  were  to  triumpli  over  techQicalities  and  par- 
tisanship. The  attitude  of  Edmunds  and  Frelinghuysen 
and  Hoar  in  the  preceding  debate  had  given  every  hope 
for  their  impartial  action  on  the  commission.  The  popu- 
lar faith  was  strong  that  the  Republican  justices,  who 
held  the  balance  of  power  on  the  conunisaiou,  would  set 
au  example  of  im^mrtiality. 

"  The  very  reverse  has  proved  true,  and  instead  of  being  an 
NUitupIe  and  inspiration  to  thetr  Republican  coogrrossiunal 
associates,  they  have  led  thein  back  and  down.  .  .  .  TLius 
it  is  at  a  terrible  cost  that  the  oonntry  gets  a  peaceable  presi- 
dencyf  since  it  comeK  thruit^h  the  worst  iUastra.tion  of  the 
dominance  of  partisanship  tliat  the  present  generation  has 
seen,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  country's  reapeot  for  and  faith 
in  the  judges  of  its  higliest  tribunal.  .  .  .  Still  it  is  worth 
it  ail,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  losers,  constituting  the  large 
nujority  of  the  people,  in  what  is  felt  to  be  a  moral  wrong  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  is  one  of  the  grealest  triumphs  of  the 
American  instinct,  principle,  and  habit  in  government,  ever 
rooorded." 

That  triumph  was  not  quite  assured  yet.  Many  of  the 
Demoorats  in  the  House  could  not  reeoncile  themselves 
to  their  disappointment.  They  determined  to  resort  to 
tactics  of  obstruction,  —  to  "  filibuster"  by  dilatorj-  mo- 
tions and  roll-calls,  so  as  to  prevent  a  formal  declaration 
of  the  result  until  the  session  expired,  and  then  to  claim 
that  in  dffaiJt  of  a  popular  election  the  House  was  to 
elect.  But  this  scheme  found  little  support  among  the 
Soulbem  Democrats.  Their  general  attitude  was  ex- 
presaed  by  Henry  Watterson,  who  said  iu  the  House : 

"  If  the  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  with  resolution  and  dig- 
nity be  the  higliest  as  it  is  the  rarest  form  of  courage  known 
among  men,  it  is  made  the  harder  in  this  present  instance  by 
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the  consciousness  of  double-dealing  and  foul  play.  Two 
courses  are  open  to  the  majority  on  this  door, —  on  the  one 
hand,  passionate  outcry,  at  once  impotent  and  nhildiah ;  on  the 
other  hand,  without  offering  needJess  obstruction  to  the  progresa 
of  events,  an  earnest,  manly,  but  temperate  protest  against  what 
they  believe  is  a  great  wrong.  In  my  judgment,  the  latt«r  ia 
their  clear  and  boimden  duty." 

There  was  sound  patriotism  in  this  position,  and  there 
was  sound  policy.  The  really  vital  thing  to  the  Southeni 
Democrats  was  the  vindication  of  legal  and  local  govern- 
ments. As  to  these  tlie  converging  logic  of  events  all 
tended  to  one  oonehisioii, — the  hand  of  the  Federal 
government  must  be  lifted  from  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina.  The  personal  representatives  of  Mr.  Hayes 
recognized  this  necessity  and  expressed  it.  A  Washing- 
ton dispatch  to  the  Republican  said,  February  26 : 

■'  It  13  because  the  Southern  members  of  Congress  have  been 
made  to  feel  by  the  direct  personal  assiu-ance  of  Mr.  Hayes's 
friends,  that  he  will  not  continue  the  Grant  policy  in  the 
Southeni  States,  that  he  will  withdraw  the  troops  from  the 
support  of  the  carpet-bag  govemments,  and  give  Hampton 
in  South  Carolina  and  Nioholls  in  Louisiana  au  opportunity  to 
prove  by  experience  that  they  are  the  rightful  representatives 
and  ruler*  of  the  States.^it  is  because  the  Southern  members 
have  been  made  t«  thoroughly  feel  tbls,  that  they  are  sustain- 
ing the  progress  of  the  count  under  the  electoral  bill,  unjust  as 
its  results  are  to  their  claims  and  beliefs." 

But  there  was  a  dangerous  tamper  among  the  Northern 
Democrats  iu  the  House,  and  a  few  Southerners.  The 
"  fllibnsters,"  to  the  number  of  about  eighty,  made  their 
fight  in  a  night  session,  March  I,  trying  to  stave  off  a 
declaration  of  the  result.  They  were  led  chiefly  by  in- 
significant men,  but  they  made  a  stormy  scene.  By 
a  strange  turn  of  the  whirligig  of  time  it  was  the 
demagogue  and  "  copperhead  "  of  earlier  daye,  Fernando 
Wood,  of  New  York,  who  by  common  consent  led  the 
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combined  Democratic  and  Republican  opposition  to  the 
obstructionists.  They  were  beaten,  and  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  March  2,  Bulherford  B.  Hayea  and 
William  A.  Wheeler  were  declared  elected  Pi-esident  and 
Vice-President. 

The  peaceful  aoquiescence  of  the  entire  people  in  the 
result  of  the  arbitration  was  a  notable  instance  of  respect 
for  leg^  forms  and  capacity  for  Belf-govcrnnii.'Qt.  But 
it  was  deplorable  that  that  acquiescence  was  not  accom- 
panied by  a  more  general  protest  against  the  i«u-tisanahip 
which  controlled  the  verdict.  There  was  little  emphatic 
rebuko  except  from  the  losing  party.  Two  feelings  helped 
to  smother  disapproval  among  Republicans, — the  gratifi- 
cation at  escape  from  civil  discord,  and  a  belief  that 
the  Democracy  had  carried  the  disputed  states  only  by 
intimidation.  A  singular  instance  of  the  prevailiug  in- 
tolerance ia  given  by  the  Naiion  in  its  review  of  the 
history  of  its  first  twenty  years.  That  paper,  if  any  in 
the  country,  might  be  suppoeod  to  have  a  constituency 
tnuned  to  respect  a  sturdy  independence  of  editorial 
opinion.  Yet  it  records  that  "for  refusing  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Hayes  could  honorably  accept  the  Presidency  at 
the  hands  of  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  returning- boards," 
it  Inst  nearly  three  thousand  subscribers.  So  much  for 
the  perils  of  independent  jonrnalism, —  so  much  for  the 
strength  of  party  passion  among  intelligent  men. 


*'  Look  forward  and  not  back."  said  the  Republican.  "  If  the 
world  could  be  frozen  into  still  life  till  November,  1880,  and  be- 
gin then  wliere  it  leaves  off  now,  the  Demoorats  would  sweep 
the  o<)uulr7,  on  the  ground  of  the  wrong:  they  have  eailered.  But 
nothinff  of  the  kind  will  hAppeii.  We  live,  and  time  goes  on, 
and  each  year  as  itbcoomos  the  present  does  much  to  obliterate 
the  p&eL  Some  eure  re<nilt  there  is  from  what  hits  tiappened. 
The  Deniocnitic  party  after  ita  acquiescence  can  no  longer  be 
identified  with  the  rebel  line  at  Gettysburg,  or  the  Kuklux 
masquoraders.    But  the  party  has  its  own  future  to  make.   .   .  . 
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Hmnan  wrongH  get  rigbted  somehow,  but  the  eyclti  of  vengeance 
rarely  completes  itself  in  aoeordanee  witli  couatitutional  periods 
and  human  calculations,  and  more  frequently  never  vindicates 
jnstice  to  human  eyes  at  all.  The  Demcicrats  must  not  rely  on 
their  past  wrongs  as  their  future  capital.  For  the  Republicans, 
this  event  makes  a  break  wtth  the  past ;  it  will  probably  be  the 
end  of  the  policy  and  the  men  that  have  led  up  to  this  consom- 
mation.  It  ^ves  to  the  new  administration  an  opportunity  and 
a  Bummona.  It  must  go  on,  and  increase,  if  at  all,  by  going. 
Old  wounds  must  be  suffered  to  heal  by  being  let  alone.  Vin- 
dioation  must  be  sought  in  new  questions  and  new  issues." 

The  curtain  rings  ilown  on  one  act, —  the  eurtain  rings 
ap  on  another.  £}xit,  the  electoral  dispute, —  enter, 
tte  Hnyes  Administratioti.  And  what  kind  of  an  luJmin- 
istration  will  that  be  1  The  new  President  announces 
his  cabinet, —  Evarts  in  the  State  Department,  Schurz  in 
the  Interior,  Devens  as  Attorney-general, — all  these  be- 
longing to  the  liberal  wiag  of  the  party,  and  one  of  thom 
the  foremost  of  the  reformers.  John  Sherman  has  the 
Treasury, —  a  partisan  as  against  the  South,  bat  the 
Sonthern  question  is  \'irtually  closed ;  a  partisan  too  as 
to  the  civil  service,  which  is  a  great  queBtion  of  the 
future  ;  but  the  author  of  the  resumption  act  and  the 
right  man  to  make  it  a  success.  McOrary  of  Iowa  and 
Thompson  of  Indiana  have  the  War  and  Navy  port- 
folios,—  well-reputed  men  both,  and  moderate  in  parti- 
sanship. The  Postmaster-general  is  Key  u(  Tennessee, 
who  fought  as  a  Confederate,  and  voted  for  Tilden.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Grant  faction, —  Conkling,  Morton,  Cameron, 
the  Chandlers, —  and  Blaine  with  them,  are  scarcely 
recognized  in  the  cabinet  appointments.     TJio  selection 

I-  signifies  as  marked  a  break  with  the  late  policy  aa  is  poft- 

'  sible  without  dividing  the  party. 

What  shall  be  done  about  the  South  t  Mr.  Hnyes  is 
President  by  grace  of  the  Republicans  who  ore  doing 
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their  best  to  hold  the  state  governments  of  Lonieiana 
and  South  Carolina;  the  same  returuing-boards  that 
gave  him  Ms  title  gave  Chamberiatn  and  Nieliolls  theirs  — 
how  can  ho  disregard  their  elaiius  to  his  support  1  Alaa 
for  them  I  a  mightier  power  than  Mr.  Hayes  is  against 
them, —  the  march  of  events  and  of  public  opinion  is 
bearing  them  down.  Even  Grant  could  no  longer  help 
them.  On  the  last  day  of  his  terra  he  answereti  a  final 
despairing  cry  of  Packard  for  recognition :  "  He  does 
not  beUeve  that  public  opinion  will  longer  support  the 
maintesance  of  a  state  government  in  Louisiana  by  the 
use  of  military,  and  he  —  the  President  —  must  concur 
in  this  feeling."  Presiduut  Hayes  treads  in  these  last 
footsteps  of  President  Urant,  and  takes  the  final  decisive 
step.  Chamberlain  and  Hampton  are  ijivited  to  Wash- 
ington; there  is  courteous  conference,  but  no  possible 
compromise.  The  President  recalls  the  troops  from  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Chamberlain  government  vanishes  into 
space.  He  sends  a  conciliatory  commission  to  New  Or- 
leans:—  No  help  for  it,  old  friends  who  gave  us  the 
Presidency,  your  card  house  must  tumble  the  instant 
these  troops  disappear,  as  they  must  needs  do  forthwith. 
The  beaten  party  mukea  the  best  of  it :  Nicholls  is  recog- 
nized as  governor  by  all,  his  legislature  absorbs  its  rival, 
and  in  a  sudden  era  of  good  feeiling  both  parties  unite  in 
electing  Judge  Spofford,  a  liberal  Deraoci-at,  to  tJie  United 
States  Senate.  The  Federal  government  is  done  with 
the  business  of  making  state  govemmente.  The  play  is 
played  out  —  the  long  play  which  has  dragged  ou  these 
many  years,  since  South  Carolina  drew  the  sword  to  cut 
the  bunds  of  the  Union.  The  United  States  stand  once 
more  all  on  an  equal  footing; — sovereign  each  iu  its 
own  sphere  to  shape  its  fortunes  well  or  ill ;  but  bound 
indixsolnbty  in  an  organic  union  of  their  people. 
Some  crnmbs  of  comfort  there  shall  be  tor  our  party 
Vol.  H— 20 
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friends  at  the  South  —  collectorships  and  postmaBter- 
ships  shall  be  theirs  yet  a  while  longer.  The  retuming- 
board  of  Louisiana  shall  have,  for  the  everlasting  dis- 
grace on  their  name)!,  suoh  alleviation  as  fat  Federal 
offices  may  bestow ;  albeit  a  blot  thereby  falls  on  the  fair 
fame  of  the  new  Administration,  which  no  future  good 
deeds  will  wash  out  In  many  of  the  party  leaders  the 
President's  policy  of  reconciliation  and  reform  causes 
disgust  and  dismay;  there  is  a  sullen  opposition;  Mr. 
Blaine  loses  no  chance  to  make  hitter  war;  there  is  s 
curions  separation  between  the  AdministratioD  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  party  which  nominally  supports  it.  Nor 
can  the  old  South  bo  won  to  forget  all  its  past,  throw 
aside  its  political  organization,  and  rush  into  the  em- 
brace of  the  new  Administration,  as  Mr.  Bowles  would 
fain  have  it  do.  Mr.  Hayes  has  no  such  extraordinary 
personality  as  to  break  down  the  old  parties  and  create 
new  ones  outright.  But  he  got's  with  the  tide  of  the 
better  forces;  he  deserves  and  wina  the  people's  liking; 
he  enters  on  a  clean,  moderate,  and  respectable  adminis- 
tration. Ho  vindicates  from  the  first  the  opinion  which 
the  RepubUctiH  held  during  the  previous  campaign, — that 
he  represents  the  better  kind  of  ItepubUcanism. 

The  eountiy  breathes  freo,  as  almost  in  the  aame  day 
it  sees  the  danger  of  these  last  months  tided  peacefully 
over,  the  South's  revolationary  period  ended,  and  the 
work  of  reform  begun.  All  winter  the  ship  has  been 
sailing  through  an  unexplored  channel,  storms  beating 
her,  and  rocks  on  either  hand, —  now  she  sails  out  upoD 
an  open  and  tranquil  sea. 

"  And,  of  course,  the  next  thing  was  to  buoy  the  chan- 
nel for  future  voyages  I  Of  course  the  first  care  of  the 
new  Congress  was  to  amply  provide  by  law  for  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  vote  T "  To  this  day  no  sach 
law  has  been  passed? 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

PUBUC  AND  PbTVATB   CONFLICTS. 

AS  he  drew  toward  his  fiftieth  year,  Mr.  Bowles  had 
XjL  entertained  with  more  or  less  dlstinetness  the 
hope  of  withdrawing  from  his  newspaper  and  from 
active  business.  He  had  a  vision  of  restful  retirement, — 
of  tasting  unhurriedly  the  sweets  of  friendiiihip  and  books 
nnd  travel.  It  seems  to  have  been  partly  tie  thought 
of  setting  his  house  in  order  for  such  a  retirement  that 
moved  him  to  divide  the  Republican  from  the  miscella- 
neouB  business  of  the  establishment.  The  result  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  his  wish.  The  disruption,  going  far 
beyond  his  plans,  created  a  rival  of  the  Rfpubliatn,  re- 
quired him  to  organize  and  train  a  new  staff,  nnd 
by  his  personal  exertions  to  carry  his  paper  through  a 
period  of  various  difBcuIty  and  peril.  From  this  time, 
each  succeeding  year  brought  hira  some  special  harden 
or  battle. 

He  had  yonng  and  good  material  tu  his  staff,  ont  of 
whicli  he  was  to  educate  his  own  successors.  Mr.  War- 
ren had  lately  returned  to  tjie  paper,  and  made  good  his 
chiefs  high  expectations  of  him  as  an  editorial  writer. 
Mr.  Charles  11.  Adams  was  another  of  the  ablest  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  piipihi,  and  notable  for  the  combination  in  his 
style  of  vigor  and  lightness, — the  weighty  thought 
winged  with  the  terse  phrase  or  the  dash  of  humor. 
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Mr.  Whiting  came  bock,  to  take  at  first  the  local  depart- 
meut.  passiug  thence  to  book-reviews  and  general  writ- 
ing, and  giviug  to  the  unrecognized  work  of  a  sub- 
editor a  quality  not  only  of  literary  finish  but  of  wide 
culture  and  fine  insight-  In  Mr.  Edward  P.  Clark,  Mr. 
Bowles  had  an  apprentice  who  developed  into  an  escelleut 
managing  editor.  In  this  same  year  he  began  the  train- 
ing of  a  scholar,  Mr,  Solomon  B.  GriflSn,  who  proved  apt 
in  catching  his  methods  and  principles,  and  rich  in  the 
newspaper  instinct.  In  1873  he  began  the  initiation 
of  his  son  and  namesake,  first  iuto  reporting  and  editing, 
and  afterward  into  the  business  of  the  counting-room, 
and  the  general  ordering  of  the  paper.  Before  the  dis- 
ruption the  editorial  work  had  been  distributed  into 
well-defined  departments,  each  in  charge  of  its  trained 
manager,  so  that  the  chief  could  do  as  httle  or  as  much 
as  he  pleased.  Now  for  a  while  Mr.  Bowles  held  the 
paper  closely  in  his  own  hand,  trjing  his  workers  first  in 
one  place  and  then  in  another,  and  making  good  by  his 
own  watchfulness  any  lack  of  esperienco  or  capacitj-. 
The  Republican  under  its  new  circumstances  became  a 
better  newspaper  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Who- 
ever studies  its  files  will  see  that  its  culmination  begius 
from  1872. 

The  sleepy  country  village  through  whose  streets  Sam 
Bowles  when  a  boy  had  driven  his  father's  cow  to  pas- 
ture, and  carried  the  Weekly  Republican  from  house  to 
house,  had  by  a  moderate  and  healthy  growth  come  to  be 
a  thriving  town  of  some  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 
Its  distinguishing  glory  in  a  social  sense  is  the  prosperity 
and  thrift  of  its  common,  people.  Most  of  the  towu  con- 
sists of  single  houses,  coBofortablo,  tasteful,  and  modest, 
the  homes  of  artisans,  shop-keepers,  and  clerks,  and 
usually  owned  by  their  oecnpants.  Of  abject  poverty 
there  is  extremely  little.    There  are  less  than  half  a  dozen 
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million  aires ;  there  are  a  considerable  niimber  of  moder- 
ate fortunes  repre8eDte<l  by  haudsome  bnt  unpretentions 
houses  and  grounds.  Springfield  has  been  called  "  the  city 
of  honiea."  In  this  respect  it  is  a  Now  England  town  of 
the  best  type.  In  scarcely  any  other  part  of  the  world 
does  the  population  show  so  high  an  average  of  well- 
being;  hardly  anywhere  else  are  happiness  and  hope  fur 
the  common  people  so  legibly  written. 

Mr.  Bowles  had  a  deep  love  of  his  native  town,  which 
ripened  with  advancing  years.  He  was  never  more 
watchful  and  active  for  the  good  of  the  community  than 
in  this  latest  period.  The  causes  have  been  told  which  in 
1872  brought  him  into  such  unpopularity  as  he  had  never 
before  experienced.  But  the  next  year  gave  a  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  his  towoamen  really  held  him. 
He  was  offered  a  nomination  for  mayor, — a  nomination 
which  was  etiuivaleut  to  an  election, — in  a  paper  rif 
which  the  three  hundred  Bigttatures  included  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  all  parties,  professions,  nationalities,  and 
churches.  "Believing,"  said  this  invitation,  "thatparty 
political  should  not  have  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
municipal  elections,  and  desiring  a  vigorous,  intelligent, 
aud  wisely  economical  administration  of  our  city  affairs, 
we  respectfully  request  your  acceptance  of  a  citizens' 
nomination  for  mayor."  Not  the  least  notable  circum- 
stance was  that  the  movement  originated  with  his  old 
partners,  the  conductors  of  the  Uniim. 

He  wrote  in  reply : 

"  I  would  rather  be  mayor  of  Sprin^eld  than  liold  any  other 
office  in  the  gift  of  my  fellow-citiz.eiis.  I  would  greatly  like  to 
help  adiiiinisl«r  the  public  affairs  of  my  native  city,  of  which 
year  hy  year  1  grow  more  fond  and  proud,  and  to  come  into 
closer  personal  relations  with  its  people  and  its  institntiona." 
But,  he  continued,  he  felt  obhged  to  decline, —  flrst  because  he 
oould  not  oommond  the  requinte  time  and  Btrength,   and 
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secondly  he  had  "  the  feeling  that  any  one  having  tbe  oppor- 
tiinity  and  Bharing  the  ambition  of  modern  joumalistn  can  best 
serve  the  public  intereatA  by  undivided  service  in  his  profession. 
Pablio  opinion  ralher  than  mere  personal  leadership  or  party 
administration  ia  fast  becoming  the  great  influence  in  both 
society  and  g^ovemment.  and  in  the  direction  and  education 
of  that  agency,  the  presa  is  only  a  valuable  ally  as  it  is  and  is  fell 
to  be  independent  of  any  personal  share  or  interest  in  the  details 
of  the  adminiatratiou  itself.  Do  not  however  regard  me  aa  in 
any  sense  indifferent  to  the  compliment  you  pay  me,  or  tbe 
honor  you  propose  for  me.  They  transcend  all  otbto'  compli- 
ments and  honors  of  my  life." 

Thia  Bame  eity  election  furnished  the  occasion  of  the 
Rtpitblican's  most  important  libel  suit.  The  paper  had 
sharply  fought  a  serieaof  operations  by  which  the  city 
was  investing  nearly  half  a  million  of  doUars  in  the  rail- 
rciad  enterprises  of  Mr.  Willis  Phelpa.  Mr.  Phelps  was 
aa  old  citizen  of  Spring&eld,  of  good  private  character, 
and  connected  with  the  Methodist  church.  He  bad  grown 
rich  as  a  railroad  contractor,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
more  noted  for  the  magnitude  than  the  thoroughness  of 
his  works.  He  was  an  uneducated  man ;  shrewd,  posh- 
ing, unhampered  by  high  standards  or  nice  semples. 

The  grants  (or  his  two  railroads  ^  the  Athol  and  the 
Longmeadow  —  had  been  obtained  by  a  series  of  opera- 
tions extending  through  two  years,  and  including  the 
vigorous  manipulation  by  Mr,  Phelps  and  his  family  of 
local  caucuses,  l>oth  Republican  and  Democratic,  of  legis- 
lative committees,  and  of  the  city  elections.  The  Repult- 
liean  had  opposed  each  step  in  the  series  of  grants  by  the 
citj' to  the  Athol  and  Longmeadow  railroads,  on  the  ground 
that  the  sums  advanced  were  far  beyond  the  necessities 
of  the  case  and  the  interests  of  the  city,  and  that  they 
were  promoted  by  disreputable  means,  including  the 
corrupt  use  of  money.     The  consummation  of  the  last  of 
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these  grants  was  at  stake  in  the  peuding  city  election. 
Aft^-r  Mr,  Bowles  had  decliued  the  □oniination  for 
mayor,  the  Phelps  interest  prevented  the  nomiDation  uf 
Colonel  Thompson,  who  was  unfriendly  to  the  sehenie, 
and  gave  the  Democratic  nomination  to  a  man  who  was 
anderstood  to  be  either  neutral  or  friendly.  The  Phelps 
party  again  plied  every  resource  to  win  the  day.  Just 
liefore  the  election,  the  Republican  had  a  very  sharp 
article  entitled  "Tweedism  in  Springfield."  It  opened 
with  a  reference  to  the  man  then  behind  prison  bars  in 
Now  York  for  plundering  the  city.  It  defined  Tweedism 
as  a  man's  control  of  the  public  authority  to  make 
contracts  with  himself  more  profitable  than  could  be 
obtain^  were  the  business  done  between  private  parties. 
It  declared : 

"Mr.  Phelps  proved  himself  in  the  Athol  trnnsaetion  a 
public  robber  and  a  public  corrapter,  and  he  is  now  repeating 
Uie  exhibition  in  the  moat  audacious  and  flagrant  manner. .  .  . 
The  point  is,  that  by  deceiving  and  corrupting  the  publii?,  and 
getting  poaaession  of  the  city  government,  he  is  petting  the 
city  to  pay  him  two  or  three  times  as  much  for  his  railroads  ns 
it  need  do.  .  .  .  Having  spoiled  the  city  of  1^200,000,  he  is 
nowusing  that  money,  and  the  power  that  iu  expenditure  gives 
him,  to  despoil  her  of  another  Bum  nearly  as  large.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Phelps  is  the  Boss  Tweed  of  Springfield." 

Tho  Phflps  pnrty  carried  the  election.  They  had 
already  returned  the  Republican  member  of  the  family 
to  tho  legislature ;  they  now  elected  tho  Democratic  can- 
didate for  mayor,  and  a  city  government  friendly  to  their 
plana.  Ultimately  a  proposal  for  a  subscription  of 
$150,000  to  the  stock  of  the  Longmeadow  road  was 
accepted  by  the  city  government,  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature,  and  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  special 
vlectian,  July  21,  1874.  In  this  eaee,  as  in  that  of  the 
Athol  aubsoriptioD,  there  were  honest  and  int«Utgent 
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people  who  favored  the  plan ;  there  was  also  a  very 
different  element  which  wb£  as  assiduously  cultivated. 
On  the  day  of  the  election  the  RepablicaH  said :  "  We 
understand  from  our  reporters  that  about  all  the  pur- 
chaeahle  political  uiateriHl  in  the  city, —  all  the '  workers ' 
in  the  market,  the  men  who  run  gangs,  the  captains  of 
twenty-fives  and  fifties,  the  little  cliques  and  interests, 
and  even  all  the  hacks  to  convey  voters  to  the  polls,  have 
been  engaged  for  to-day  in  the  interest  of  the  project 
that  asks  for  the  city's  money.  The  expenses  will  be 
paid  out  of  that  money  if  it  is  voted."  The  money  iras 
voted  by  1973  t«  778  —  alwut  half  of  the  full  vote  of  the 
town.  "  Boss  Phelps,"  said  the  Republican, "  enters  apon 
the  third  year  of  his  reign  in  Springfield  with  a  sixth 
victory.  This  victory  was  won  like  the  former  ones  by 
industrions  lobbying  and  skillful  organization  of  the 
non-tax-pay iug  voters  working  against  a  demoralized, 
paralyzed  opposition."  This  was  tie  last  of  Mr.  Phelps's 
operations  affecting  the  public  treasury. 

But  with  the  Republican  his  controversy  was  only  be- 
gun. He  proposed  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts determine  whether  that  paper  was  a  libeler  or 
he  a  public  robber.  Immediately  after  the  city  election 
of  1873  and  the  article  on  "Tweedism  in  Springfield" 
he  brought  suit  against  the  RpptibHcan  for  $200,000 
damages.  A  writ  of  attachment  to  secure  that  sum  was 
issued  against  the  paper,  a  keeper  was  put  into  its  office, 
sod  an  interruption  of  its  publication  threatened.  But 
Mr.  Bowles  obtained  at  once  the  signatures  of  substantial 
and  leading  citizens  to  a  bond  guaranteeing  the  payment 
of  damages,  if  awarded,  to  the  full  amount.  He  was  more 
than  ready  to  try  out  the  issne.  "The  RepubHritn  wel- 
comes this  arraignment,"  said  the  paper.  "  It  is  the  first 
libel  suit  ever  offered  to  it  that  involved  the  highest  pri&ci- 
plesof  joamalism."  Mr.  Bowles  began  at  once  to  engage 
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eonnsel,  look  up  evidence,  and  prepare  the  defense.  The 
matter  was  a  labor  and  a  eare  to  him  dnriny  the  follow- 
ing winter,  bnt  when  the  suit  was  called  for  trial,  in 
April,  1874,  both  parties  were  willing  to  postpone  it,  and 
it  went  over  for  another  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873  came  a  business  crash  the 
country  over,  which  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
long  depression.  Kewspaper  prosperity  is  especially 
sensitive  to  "bad  times";  they  are  felt  in  the  subscrip- 
tioa  list  and  yet  more  in  the  advertising.  The  Eepwb- 
liexiH  had  weathered  all  the  public  and  private  storms  of 
1872  with  a  prosperous  treasury,  but  now  for  the  first 
time  its  dividends  suffered.  The  general  depression 
affected  Mr.  Bowles's  private  property,  real  estate  and 
other.  This  made  a  new  bond  to  hold  him  to  his  work 
til!  he  should  retrieve  his  fortune  for  those  he  was  to 
leave,  and  for  whom  he  was  living. 

In  midsummer  uf  1874  he  met  at  the  railway  station 
Chester  W,  <.!hapin,  on  his  way  to  sail  next  day  from 
Boston  for  a  few  weeks'  ])leasure  trip  to  Europe.  "  Come 
with  me,  as  my  companion  and  guest,"  said  Mr.  Chapin. 
He  hesitated,  thought  it  over  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
accepted.  The  two  went  together  to  London  and  Paris ; 
they  joined  Mr.  Bowles's  eldest  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band who  had  just  gone  abroad  for  a  wedding  trip ;  they 
saw  friends  old  and  new; — Dr.  Smith,  of  Springfield;  Mr. 
Smalley,  of  the  New  York  Trihime,  in  whose  neighborhood 
at  Seven  Oaks  they  visited  for  a  week ;  Sir  Charles  Dilke ; 
Charles  Kiugsley,  who  had  visited  Mr.  Bowles  in  the 
previous  spring,  and  with  whom  in  his  new  eauonry  in 
Westminster  he  now  took  a  memorable  breakfast ;  in 
Paris  Murat  Halatead  and  Mr.  Huntington,  of  the  Tribune, 
and  other  American  friends.  In  Paris  as  in  England 
there  were  days  which  he  made  charming  for  his  children 
aod  oompanions;  delightful  little  restaurant  dinners; 
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strolls  io  the  Champs  Elys^es.  Mr.  Bowles  accepted 
the  offer  from  Mr.  Chapin  with  the  frankness  of  a  man 
who  is  ready  to  take  kimlnesses  or  to  give  them,  and  Mr. 
Cbapin  had  his  return  m  the  most  charming  of  com- 
paniouship,  and  an  episode  of  social  enjoyment  saoh  as 
the  sober  millionaire  had  probably  never  tasted.  Yet 
for  Mr,  Bowles  the  iodolgence  had  an  after-sting.  The 
favor,  accepted  hastily  and  in  good  faith,  was  one  which 
his  own  principles  as  a  journalist  shoidd  have  forbidden. 
The  editor  could  not  afford  to  take  such  a  gift  from 
the  head  of  a  great  corporation.  Wlien  Mr.  Cbapin's 
transactions  in  the  lease  of  the  Ware  River  to  the  Boston 
and  Albany  were  eritlcistd,  the  Republicftn's  defense  of 
him  brought  imputations  of  motive ;  and  when,  just  after 
the  European  trip,  the  paper  supported  him  for  Con- 
gress against  the  editor's  brother-in-law,  it  would  have 
strengthened  Mr.  Bowles's  position  to  have  been  free 
from  all  semblance  of  obligation, —  though  rumor  grossly 
exaggerated  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation. 

This  congressional  contest  was  part  of  a  politick 
campaign  in  which  the  Republican's  principles  won  a 
signal  success.  Mr.  Alexander's  candidacy  was  a  part  of 
that  domination  of  a  ring  of  office-holders  and  office- 
seekers,  against  which  tbis  year  marked  a  vietorioos 
revolt.  The  course  of  the  Republican  was  clear  and  con- 
sistent. But  for  Mr.  Bowles  the  contest  had  a  trying 
personal  aspect.  Mr.  Alexander  was  his  sister's  husband. 
There  had  always  been  friendly  accord  between  thi; 
families  of  the  three  surviving  children  of  the  elder 
Bowles.  The  mother  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
from  the  marriage  of  Prank  —  who  had  been  the  "home 
son" — until  her  own  death  in  1371.  At  this  bouse  the 
three  families  always  met  for  the  great  New  England 
festival  of  Thanksgiving  day.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the 
households,  like  their  elders,  were  on  cordial  terms, — 
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family  affection  was  a  deep  trait  in  the  Bowles  blood. 
Between  Mr.  Alexander  and  his  brothers-in-law  the  per- 
sonal relations  were  friendly  though  scarcely  intimate. 
He  was  a  bank  president ;  a  keen,  pualiing  nian,  of  popu- 
lar manners,  and  integrity  in  private  aftairs;  but  he 
regarded  politics  altogether  on  the  material  and  bueinces 
8idi>,  us  a  field  for  personal  advancement,  and  his  politi- 
cal methods  were  more  akin  to  the  ward  polities  of  New 
York  than  the  standard  which  the  Republican  was  wont 
to  maintain.  In  advance  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Bowles 
in  the  paper  met  his  proposed  nomination  with  a  pro- 
Qoanced  opposition,  in  which  there  was  no  bitterness 
gr  personal  disrespect,  and  in  private  he  used  friendly 
urgency  with  him  to  decline  the  nomination.  It  was 
with  the  expectation  that  be  woidd  do  this  that  Mr. 
Bowles  went  to  the  convention  at  Chester.  But  when 
the  tempting  prize  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ambi- 
tious man.  he  took  it.  Mr.  Bowles  on  returning  from 
the  convention  took  a  drive  through  the  pleasant  woods 
nf  the  "  Plum-tree  road,"  with  an  old  friend,  and  showed 
himself  deeply  dejected  by  what  had  happened  and  what 
was  to  happen.  He  said,  "  To-day  has  parted  hands  that 
will  only  be  joined  over  a  coffin."  It  was  a  true  propheey. 
Another  friend  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  keep 
out  of  the  impending  battle  Hud  "go  a-flshing."  His 
answer  was,  "The  Itepiiblkati  has  no  brothers-in-law." 
Some  who  heai-d  of  tliis  remark  ({uoted  it  as  an  instance 
of  heartlfssness.  But  if  a  judge,  in  deciding  upon  a 
case  which  touched  a  relative,  had  said :  "  This  court  has 
no  brothers-in-law," — who  would  have  taken  it  amiesf 
In  its  shaq)  warfare  against  the  candidate,  the  Republican 
said  not  a  harsh  word  l^rain8t  the  man  apart  from  his 
polities.     But  the  affair  left  a  deep  and  lasting  wound. 

The  Phelps  libel  suit  was  Anally  tried  in  the   later 
spring  of  1H7J  before  Judge  Endioott  of  the  Supreme 
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Coiirt.  Plaintiff  and  defendant  had  able  counsel  and 
spared  no  effort.  Mr.  Phelps  was  represented  by  Judge 
B.  P.  Thomas,  Henry  Morris,  A.  M.  Copelaud,  and  M.  B. 
Whitney ;  Mr.  Bowles's  lawyers  were  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr., 
Charles  Allen,  N.  A.  Leonard,  and  E.  B.  Maynard.  He 
was  himself  most,  assiduous  in  the  preparation  of  the 
defense,  and  its  main  lines  were  marked  out  by  him. 
Under  a  new  statute,  the  parties  to  a  civil  cause  oould  by 
mutual  consent  waive  the  employment  of  a  jury  aud 
leave  the  decision  to  the  judge.  Mr.  Phelps  elected  to 
do  this,  and  Mr.  Bowles  assented,  though  equally  will- 
ing to  go  to  a  jury.  The  trial  lasted  nine  days.  On 
both  sides  the  real  issue  was  directly  met,  and  the 
case  was  tried  essentially  on  its  merits.  The  defense 
was  "  truth  and  privilege," —  the  truth  of  the  libel,  and 
the  right  of  an  editor,  not  exceptionally,  but  in  common 
with  all  other  citizens,  to  freely  discnss  personal  char- 
acter when  public  interest  requires,  provided  he  be  not 
untruthful  or  malicious.  The  testimony  produced  was 
principally  as  to  what  was  done  by  Mr.  Phelps,  in  person 
or  through  his  sons,  at  caucuses,  elections,  and  in  the 
legislature.  The  defense  was  not  allowed  to  rest  at  all 
on  public  nimor  or  general  belief;  the  court  required  it 
to  prove  specific  acts.  As  its  principal  witnesses  the 
defense  called  Mr.  Willis  Phelps,  his  two  sons,  and  men 
whom  they  had  employed  at  eleclious.  On  the  plaintififs 
side  the  evidence  was  in  rebuttal  of  the  allegations  of  cor- 
ruption, and  there  was  also  a  strong  array  of  testimony 
from  well-known  citizens  as  to  the  good  personal  repute 
of  Mr,  Phelps.  The  defendant's  counsel  claimed  that 
there  had  been  proved  a  series  of  nnscmpnlons  manipn- 
Utions  of  caucuses,  committees,  and  elections,  in  the 
interests  of  a  private  job ;  that  Mr.  Bowles's  duty  as  a 
journalist  reiiuired  the  plain  exposition  of  such  wrongs ; 
and  that  the  harshness  of  p«rtionlar  expressions  was  not 
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to  be  too  nicely  jadged,  in  the  case  of  an  earnest  and 
needed  defense  of  the  public  interest.  The  plaiiitifTs  ad- 
vocates maintained  that  nothing  hod  been  proved  against 
Mr.  Plicipe  or  his  eons,  beyond  such  activity  for  their  own 
iBtereets  as  -was  customary  and  perfectly  legitimate ;  and 
made  a  not  ineffective  appeal  for  their  (fray-haired  client, 
held  np  to  scom  after  an  honorable  life  by  comparison 
with  the  most  uotorious  criminal  of  the  time. 

Judge  Eudicott  pronounced  his  decision  with  judicial 
sorupulonsuttss.  He  declared  the  evidence  conclusive  as 
to  great  improprieties  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  He 
dwelt  npon  the  management  which  secured  the  pai^sage 
of  the  legislative  act  of  1872  as  highly  unbecoming  aud 
dangerous.  He  gave  special  consideration  to  the  means 
employed  to  carry  the  vote  of  the  city  in  1872  for  the 
Athol  subscription  j  no  direct  bribery  had  been  proved, 
but  the  free  expenditure  of  money,  aud  the  character 
of  the  means  employed,  showed  the  use  of  an  influence 
essentially  corrupt.  The  allegatious  of  the  Republican 
had  been  in  the  main  made  good  by  the  evidence.  At 
one  point,  however,  the  defendant  had  failed  to  justify 
the  paper's  words.  It  had  said  of  Mr.  Phelps :  "  Having 
spoiled  the  city  of  $200,{XX),  he  is  now  using  that  money, 
and  the  power  that  its  espeniUturc  gave  him,  to  despoil 
her  of  another  sum  nearly  as  large."  This  charge,  said 
the  judge,  has  not  been  made  good  before  the  court. 
Furtlicr,  the  defendant  has  uot  absolutely  cleared  hmi- 
seK  of  the  "express  malice"  contemplated  by  the  law, 
aa  there  hml  been  a  "heated  discussion"  between  him 
aud  the  plaintiff,  which  was  of  some  weight  as  an  evi- 
dence of  ill  feeling.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  of  the  ease, 
the  court  pronounced  that  the  plaintiif  was  entitled  to 
damages  of  —  one  hundred  doUarf. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  a  wrathful  man  when  the  verdict  was 
reported  to  him.    But  the  plaintiff  had  far  lese  reason  to 
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be  eatisfled.  Both  sides  filed  exceptions  to  the  judge's 
ruliugs,  and  declared  that  they  wonld  carry  the  caee  be- 
fore the  full  bench.  But  the  appeal  was  allowed  by 
both  parties  to  haug  suspended — and  hangs  so  yet.  The 
hnndred  dollars  Was  neve-r  paid.  The  moral  advantage 
of  the  verdict  lay  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  news- 
paper. The  ultimate  issue  showed  that  iu  the  Athol 
matter  certainly  the  public  had  been  made  to  suffer. 
The  road  was  completed  ;  but,  instead  of  the  dividends 
which  Mr.  Phelps  had  told  the  city  it  might  expect,  the 
entire  stock  was  soon  wiped  out  by  foreclosure  in  beJialf 
of  the  bondholders,  of  whom  the  principal  one  was  Mr. 
Phelps,  and  the  road  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  very 
Boston  and  Albany  road  with  which  it  had  been  prom- 
ised it  would  compete.  The  Longmeadow  subscription, 
having  been  cut  down  by  33  per  cent,  from  the  sum 
first  proposed,  turned  ont  better;  of  the  city's  1500 
shares,  220  indeed  were  sold  at  40,  but  the  remainder 
continued  to  pay  a  moderate  interest..  But  the  grava- 
men of  the  RepubliraH's  charges  concerned  something 
more  serious  than  dollars  and  cents — it  was  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  caucus  aud  the  polls.  The  mischief  of 
the  situation  was  that  such  things  should  be  done  by 
one  like  Willis  Phelps,  who  was  not,  according  to  his 
lights,  a  viciously  disposed  man.  When,  a  few  years 
later,  the  old  man  went  to  his  grave  in  peace,  no  on© 
was  disposetl  to  treat  his  niemorj*  harshly,  and  the  ite- 
puhlican  spoke  kindly  of  his  merits  and  mildly  of  his 
faults.  Btit  he  happened  to  be  the  eonspicuoos  local 
n.*preseutMtive  of  that  disiH>Bition  which  looks  on  the 
public  treasury  aa  a  stray  milch  cow,  the  lawful  prise  of 
any  one  who  has  the  skill  to  milk  her.  To  pack  a 
caue.ns,  hoo«lwink  a  legislature,  or  pay  for  the  poll-taxes 
ami  the  drinks  of  a  crowd  of  voters,  is  only  the  handling 
and  w«xing  necessary  to  keep  the  beast  quiet  while  the 
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pail  is  filled.  The  ReptibUcan  made  itself  the  watchman 
to  scare  off  such  depredators  and  render  their  occupation 
disreputable ;  and  when  the  atones  were  flying,  the  cow 
did  not  always  know  her  friends  from  her  foes. 

The  trial  of  this  suit  in  addition  to  his  other  labors  taxed 
Mr.  Bowles's  strength  almost  to  its  last  limits.  In  this 
as  in  everj'thing  he  could  not  put  the  responsibility  upon 
other  people, —  he  charged  himself  with  ncai-ly  as  much 
care  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  lawyer.  There  was  much 
more  than  a  pecuniary  stake  in  the  contest ;  the  function 
of  the  paper  which  he  most  prized  —  the  defense  of  the 
public  morality  against  its  corrupters  —  was  to  be  vin- 
dicated before  the  highest  authority  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  home  community.  The  culmina- 
tion of  the  long  labor  and  suspense  in  a  trial  which  lasted 
through  nine  days  kept  him  under  an  extreme  nervous 
tension. 

The  same  season  brought  him  an  experience  more  pain- 
ful than  any  that  had  prewedt'd.  His  brother  Prank 
(sometimes  called  Ben)  had  for  many  years  been  in 
charge  of  the  connting-room  of  the  paper.  He  had 
originally  been  trained  in  the  banking  busiuess,  but  came 
into  the  newspaper  as  one  of  the  later  partners.  The 
two  brothers  had  always  been  on  brotherly  terms,  and 
the  relations  between  their  two  families  were  very  cor- 
dial. "  Uncle  Frauk  was  very  much  an  uncJe  to  us  chil- 
dren," said  one  of  his  nieces.  He  was  a  man  of  upright 
and  blameless  character,  of  warm  though  undemonstra- 
tive affections,  and  refined  tastes.  Those  who  penetrated 
within  a  certain  reserve  and  stiffness  of  manner,  found  a 
fine  and  lovable  i|uality  in  him.  His  inclination  toward 
books  was  stronger  than  that  of  his  older  brother,  and  as 
a  boy  he  was  the  better  scholar  of  the  two.  At  an  early 
age  he  had  traveled  in  southern  Europe,  and  his  strong 
relish  was  for  literature,  art,  and  field  sports.    He  would 
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have  been  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  life  of  an  English 
oountry  gentleman,  occupied  in  his  library,  or  in  the 
field  with  his  dog  and  gnn,  or  with  his  family  and 
guests.  For  a  businese  life  lie  had  not  enough  push  nor 
enough  suavity  of  manner.  He  brought  to  his  work 
integrity  and  fidelity,  but  his  want  of  dyuamic  force  and 
of  tact  aud  graciousness  iu  meeting  men,  which  had 
always  been  felt,  became  a  grave  drawback  when  the 
managemeut  of  the  counting-room,  under  the  stress  of 
business  rivalry  aud  dull  times,  was  a  more  critical  and 
important  matter  than  before.  Iu  the  spring  of  1875 
there  was  a  degree  of  friction  between  the  two  brothers  in 
their  business  relations.  The  elder  was  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  the  younger's  methods,  and  considered  that  hifi 
own  directions  and  suggestions  were  not  suiBciently 
heeded.  It  was  his  judgment  that  the  counting-room 
needed  a  different  kind  of  administration.  His  brother 
had  too  much  of  the  family  stiffness  of  temper  to  be  very 
pliable  when  differences  arose.  Whether  there  was  on 
the  part  of  the  yonuger  a  real  and  hopeless  ina^iegnaey 
to  the  work  under  its  new  requirements,  or  whether  the 
knot  was  one  that  might  have  been  untangled  with  time 
and  patience. — the  elder  determined  to  cut  the  knot.  He 
wrote  to  bis  brother  a  letter,  saying  that  it  was  desirable 
for  the  common  interest  that  he  should  give  up  the  de- 
partment ho  held; — that  he  had  better  take  a  yeat'» 
vacation,  with  full  continuance  of  salary,  as  well  as  of 
his  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  paper,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  arrangements  for  the  future  could  be 
considered. 

The  younger  brother  took  it  as  dismissal  and  disgrace. 
He  was  sensitive,  aud  his  pride  was  deeply  injured ;  he 
was  affectionate,  and  the  injury  had  come  from  his 
brother.  He  had  lately  built  a  fine  house,  on  the  site  of 
the  father's  old  home,  and  was  living  there  with  his 
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young  family.  Now  he  felt  as  if  without  fault  of  his  own 
his  life  was  uprooted.  Hia  woful  look  told  to  all  who 
saw  him  of  a  deep  hurt  within.  Much  sympathy  was 
felt  for  him  in  Springfield.  The  particulars  of  what  had 
happeued  were  known  to  very  few.  In  this  as  in  other 
cases  Mr.  Bowles  would  not  justify  himself  by  telling  his 
own  story.  The  younger  brother  went  with  his  wife  for 
travel  in  Europe  and  Egypt.  He  wrote  some  letters  for 
the  Republican,  Some  amicable  correspondence  passed 
between  the  brothers,  partly  with  reference  to  getting  a 
consulship  for  the  younger.  Finally  the  elder  sent  the 
yoangi'r.  in  a  long,  kind  letter,  a  proposal  for  a  certain 
line  of  work  to  be  done  for  the  paper,  of  a  literary  instead 
of  a  business  character,  including  a  series  of  letters  from 
the  approaching  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia, — 
at  the  old  rate  of  salary,  which  had  never  been  inter- 
rnpt^'d.  When  this  letter  reached  Frank  in  the  apring  of 
1876  he  was  sick  in  Paris.  There  were  germs  of  disease 
in  hts  constitution,  and  ho  had  contracted  a  fever  in 
Rome.  The  sickness  ended  a  few  weeks  later  in  his 
death.  After  the  return  of  his  family,  a  memorial  service 
was  held  for  him  in  Springfield.  "  Never,"  said  a  friend, 
"did  I  8^e  Mr.  Bowles  look  bo  sad  as  on  that  day." 

Such  troubles  as  these  helped-to  wear  out  his  life.  He 
suffered  keenly  too  from  the  constant  alienations  which 
were  the  consequence  of  the  Republican's  criticisms  on 
parties  and  individuals.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Myers,  in  writing  of  Marcus  AureUus,  and  noting  the 
excessive  clemency  which  was  a  defect  in  his  adniinistra- 
tion:  "The  task  of  curbing  and  punishing  other  men,  of 
humiliating  their  arrogance,  exposing  their  falsity,  up- 
braiding their  sloth,  is  in  itself  so  distasteful,  when  there 
is  no  personal  rivalry  or  resentment  to  prompt  it,  that  it, 
is  Bure  to  bo  performed  too  gently,  or  negleeted  for  more 
oongenial  duty."  That  was  just  the  task  in  which  Mr. 
Vol.  n.— 21 
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Bowles  excelled,  and  the  motive  which  nerved  him  to  it 
was  a  high  sense  of  public  duty,  supported  by  a  temper 
coarageous  hut  without  malice.  This  office  of  public 
censor  and  critic  demands  that  the  man  who  exercises  it, 
if  he  is  to  have  any  peace  and  comfort,  should  live  apart 
from  those  among  whom  his  lash  falls,  or  else  that  he 
Bhonld  have  the  skin  of  a  rhinoceros.  But  Mr.  Bowles 
lived  ia  a  small  community  whose  memljers  all  knew 
each  other,  and  his  natuj^  craved  friendship  with  nil  — 
and  bis  censorship  coat  him  very  dearly.  Of  the  com- 
munity about  him,  only  a  small  part  fully  appreciated 
bis  principles  of  journalism  or  did  entire  justice  to  bis 
character.  The  EepitbUcan  was  praised  and  read  for  its 
brightness,  but  a  not  infrequent  criticism  upon  it  was, 
that  it  had  no  principles.  The  only  "  principles  "  which 
many  people  can  understand  consist  in  allegiance  to  a 
party,  a  creed,  or  a  name.  Nor  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be 
claimed  that  Mr.  Bowles  was  faultless  in  his  administra- 
tion of  public  or  private  justice.  He  had  his  full  share 
of  inconsistencies.  Mea  who  suffered  from  the  unde- 
served strictures  of  the  paper,  and  its  unwillingness  to 
retract,  could  tell  their  own  stories  with  the  right  and 
pathos  on  their  side.  Sometimes  Mr.  Bowles's  independ- 
ence ran  into  caprice.  .  He  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
benefit  to  a  paper,  as  an  advertisement,  of  being  talked 
about,  for  good  or  bad,  and  he  took  advantage  sometimes 
of  the  fact  with  a  relish  of  mischievous  enjoyment-  Once 
in  a  while  he  rode  a  hobby  until  the  world  laughed  at 
him.  In  particular,  he  for  several  years  brought  for- 
ward the  name  of  tlie  elder  Charles  Francis  Adams,  as 
the  man  for  the  hour,  until  it  became  a  stock  subject  for 
joking  among  liis  brethren  of  the  press. 

Though  he  declined  public  office  when  it  sought  him, 
as  inconsistent  with  his  newspaper  duties,  be  did  not 
make  those  duties  a  ground  for  avoiding  assiduous  per- 
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Bonal  service  to  the  commanity.  No  one  was  more  active 
and  liberal  in  forwarding  schemes  for  the  common  wel- 
fare. He  was  keenly  interested  in  the  public  schools;  he 
was  ona  of  the  men  who  built  up  the  City  Library, —  a 
library  among  the  best  of  its  class,  and  one  of  Spring- 
field's most  valuable  institutions, —  serving  actively  as  a 
director  for  twenty  years,  from  its  foundation  till  his 
death,  and  contribating  liberally  to  its  funds.  He  was  a 
generous  giver  for  the  erection  of  the  beauliful  Church 
of  the  Unity.  All  projects  for  improving  and  beautify- 
ing the  town  won  quick  sympathy  from  him.  To  detail 
all  his  services  in  such  directions  would  require  a  glance 
ftt  every  branch  of  the  city's  later  historj'.  In  the  winter 
before  his  final  illness, —  the  winter  of  1876-7,  when  the 
disputed  Presidency  was  engaging  all  citizens  and  espe- 
cially all  journalists, —  he  found  time  among  his  various 
duties  to  share  in  two  notable  local  projects.  One  was 
for  a  radical  amendment  of  the  city  charter.  The  work 
of  drawing  up  a  new  charter  was  committed  by  the 
city  government  to  a  committee  of  which  Judge  William 
S.  Shurtleff  was  the  chairman,  and  he  substantially 
performed  the  work.  He  carefully  sketched  a  charter 
differing  essentially  from  the  one  in  force,  introducing 
some  alterations  which  then  were  very  novel,  and  some 
now  recognized  as  desirable  by  all  intelligent  mimiei- 
pal  reformers.  Mr.  Bowles  invited  Judge  Shurtleff  to 
show  him  the  work,  and  it  was  discussed  between  them 
at  several  interviews.  His  criticisms  and  suggestions 
were  very  helpful  in  perfecting  it.  One  change  from 
the  old  charter  was  the  separation  of  the  mayor  fi-oni 
the  legislative  department,  allowing  him  a  right  of  recom- 
mendation and  veto,  hut  leaving  him  no  longer  at  the 
bead  of  committees  that  shape  legislation.  The  execu- 
tive power  was  concentrated  more  fully  in  the  mayor's 
bands,  while  as  a  check  on  abuse  of  his  prerogatives  be 
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was  mode  removable  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  city 
council  for  malfeasauce.  The  aldermen  were  to  hold 
office  for  three  years,  one-third  being  elected  every  year, 
instead  of  an  annnat  election  of  the  whole  board.  The 
most  signiflcaat  alteration  was  in  constitntiug  executive 
boards,  to  be  in  charge  respectively  of  the  fire  and  police 
departments,  the  public  works,  and  the  finances,'  each 
board  consisting  of  the  mayor,  certain  other  executive 
officials,  and  two  citizens  appointed  by  the  city  cotmcil 
in  alternate  years  for  tw3  years  each.  The  broad  design 
of  these  new  features  was  to  insure  to  the  public  business 
something  of  the  same  concentratiou,  stability,  and  con- 
servatism with  which  great  private  corporations  are 
administered,  and  to  remove  it  from  liability  to  violent 
fluctuations  with  the  changes  of  the  political  tide  at  every 
yearly  election.  The  charter  was  carefully  discussed  in  the 
committee;  was  approved  without  any  dissent  by  the 
city  aldermen  and  common  councilmen  ;  was  then  sent 
to  the  legislature,  examined  and  recommended  by  the 
judiciary  committees  of  both  branches,  approved  by  the 
Senate  unanimously,  and  by  the  House  with  only  one 
voice  in  opposition ;  and  then  was  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  city  at  a  special  election.  There  had  been  almost 
no  public  opposition,  and  its  aeceptanee  was  generally 
looked  for.  But  it  was  defeated.  All  the  petty  bosses 
were  jealous  of  a  form  of  government  which  would  con- 
centrate responsibility,  and  diminish  the  power  of  wire- 
pullers  in  ward  caucuaeB.  A  prejudice  was  stirred  up 
among  one  class  of  the  popular  sovereigns  which  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  words,  "  We  dou't  want  no  king  ! " 
In  another  class  there  was  the  apathy  so  frequent  at  an 
election  which  makes  no  appeal  to  party  passion, —  and, 
in  fine,  the  measure  so  intelligently  planned  made  ship- 
wreck through  the  selfishness  of  a  few,  and  the  ignorance 
or  indifference  of  many. 
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This  winter  saw  the  initiation  in  Spi-ingfleld  of  a  move- 
ment elsewhere  begun,  whose  rise  may  perhaps  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity  be  of  more  importance  than  any  other 
event  of  the  period.  That  eharacteristic  spirit  of  the  time, 
which  is  well  described  as  "  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity," 
has  expressed  itself  among  other  forms  in  "the  new 
charity,"  Its  essential  idea  is  that  for  the  heedless  giving 
of  alms  to  the  poor  there  shall  be  substituted  the  coutaet 
of  an  intelligent  personal  friendship,  to  lead  them  into 
self-help.  The  special  form  of  the  movement  in  America 
has  been  the  organization  in  aities  of  associations  which 
shall  coiiperate  with  and  harmonize  the  various  existing 
a^ncies  of  public  charity ;  and  especially  shall  superin- 
tend a  personal  and  continuous  visitation  of  all  applicants 
for  ht?lp.  Among  the  first  couspicuous  instances  of  such 
an  association  was  the  "  Relief  Society  "  of  Germantown, 
which  soon  extended  to  Philadelphia.  The  hard  times 
which  had  lasted  since  1873  made  the  problem  of  reliev- 
ing poverty  a  pressing  one  everywhere.  The  BejmhUcan 
took  up  the  local  question  very  seriously  in  Deiiember, 
1876.  It  pointed  out  that  in  the  past  year  the  city  had 
^ven  outdoor  relief  to  IfiOO  persons;  that  its  annmil 
expense  for  this  purpose  was  from  $20,000  to  $2r»,000; 
and  that  most  of  this  sum  was  necessarily  given  with 
little  investigation  and  often  with  injurious  results.  A 
few  days  later  it  urged  that  "  the  domiciliary  visitation 
of  the  poor  is  the  gi-eat  need  of  the  city  " ;  and  called  for 
a  strong  local  charitable  association  to  take  this  work  in 
hand.  It  kept  the  matter  before  the  public  ;  described 
the  Germantown  society  which  had  been  estJiblished  a 
year  or  two  before  j  and  said  "  Let  lis  have  a  Springfield 
Relief  Society,  irrespective  of  party  lines.  Let  the  pas- 
tors rally  their  churches,  the  First  Church  leading  off  by 
right  of  its  seniority,  to  send  a  representation  of  each 
one's  best  men  and  women,  to  unite  in  a  preliminary 
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meeting  for  consultation  and  organization."  To  bring 
about  a  practical  result  «f  this  sort,  any  newspaper  is 
almost  powerless, — ae  the  Republican  often  found, — if  it 
works  alone ;  but  its  aid  maj  be  invaluable  and  decieive 
when  there  are  even  one  or  two  private  workers  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  In  this  ease  several  women 
who  had  been  amoug  the  most  valuable  public  servants 
of  Springfield  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  undertaking. 
Probably  the  chief  credit  "belongs  to  the  late  Mrs.  Gurdon 
Bill.  Active  allies  were  found  amoug  the  clergy,  and 
notably  in  Washington  Gladden,  who  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  enterprise.  In  February  the  "  Uuiou  Relit'f  Asso- 
ciation "  was  organized,  and  successfully  launched.  Mr. 
Bowles  attended  the  meetings  at  whi<!h  the  organization 
was  shaped,  and  repeatedly  at  a  moraeut  of  uncertainty 
he  framed  the  motion  which  crystallized  the  hesitating 
elements  into  the  right  form.  He  volunteered  to  under- 
take singly  what  is  usually  the  most  disagreeable  part  of 
such  an  enterprise, — the  raising  of  money.  He  went 
about  with  the  subscription  paper,  and  in  this  novel 
capacity  found  everywhere  the  heartiest  welcome  and 
response.  Large  eontribixtions  were  not  sought  for.  A 
sum  of  $4000  was  raised  without  difBculty.  The  Union 
Belief  began  aud  continued  an  excellent  work.  Partly 
through  its  agency,  as  well  as  through  the  gradual 
improvement  of  business,  the  city's  expense  for  outdoor 
relief  was  cut  down  tn  a  small  fraction  of  its  former 
amount,  "  tramps  "  became  infrequent,  the  swelling  tide 
of  pauperism  was  checked,  and  a  sentiment  of  eelf-help 
began  to  be  cultivated  in  quarters  where  the  habit  had 
been  toward  dependence  drifting  into  beggary. 

While  Mr.  Bowles  was  from  time  to  time  engaged  by 
these  various  labors  and  strifes,  he  was  every  day  pro- 
ducing a  newspaper  which  was  a  model  of  joumalistic 
art.     He  was  exercising  a  watchful  and  eagaciona  leader- 
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ship  on  all  the  public  questions  of  the  time,  both  general 
and  local.  Be  was  training  and  inspiring  his  Bubordi- 
nates,  and  so  saturating  them  with  hia  ideas  and  methods 
that  the  paper  was  to  be  governed  by  his  spirit  long 
after  he  had  left  it.  He  was  snccessfully  earing  for  its 
financial  interests  during  a  long  commercial  depression. 
He  waa  studying  the  welfare  of  ea«h  member  of  his 
family,  keeping  up  by  visits  and  correspondence  a  wide 
circle  of  friendships,  and  giving  life  and  cheer  by  his 
very  presence.  And  these  years,  crowded  with  activj- 
tiee,  fruitful  beyond  all  earlier  ones,  bearing  steadfastly 
the  load  not  only  of  toil  but  of  alienations  and  censures, 
were  lived  while  he  was  in  daily  struggle  with  the  nervous 
weakness  that  had  long  been  sapping  his  strength.  The 
courage  of  the  soldier  on  the  battle-field  is  a  slight 
matter  compared  to  such  victorious  endurance  as  this. 

In  the  Bummer  of  1S76  he  felt  his  \-itality  to  be  peril- 
ously low,  though  any  serioas  anxiety  waa  but  tempo- 
rary. He  resorted  for  a  time  to  a  rigid  diet,  almost 
exclusively  of  milk.  His  ill  health  was  so  chronic  and 
familiar  that  his  friends  scarcely  Felt  unusual  concern. 
He  made  very  little  talk  about  his  condition,  but  at  the 
end  of  a  letter  to  Charles  Allen,  in  regard  to  other  mat- 
ters, he  describes  his  new  regimen,  with  the  comment 
only, "  all  which  is  to  enable  me  to  go  on  with  my  work  and 
escape  paralysis."  About  this  time  he  had  a  very  slight 
obscureaeizureof  which  he  did  not  then  tell  his  family; — 
while  descending  the  office  stairs,  he  found  himself  sit- 
ting down,  dazed  and  uncoiiscious  of  what  had  just 
preceded.    His  mother  had  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  old  black  horse,  Pone, 
who  served  the  family  faithfully  for  many  years.  At  last 
he  was  adjudged  to  be  past  active  service,  and  was  sold 
for  a  nominal  price,  on  cimdition  that  ho  should  have  good 
treatment  to  the  end  of  hia  days.    His  new  owner  dis- 
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covered  in  him  powers  that  had  never  been  snspected. 
He  was  put  upon  the  race-track  of  a  neighboring  village, 
and,  like  the  parson's  horse  in  Holmes's  verse,  he  beat  all 
the  favorites  of  the  local  turfmen.  He  trotted  a  mile 
low  down  in  the  ''  forties,"  and  xmder  his  new  name  of 
Editor  ran  a  brief  and  glorious  career,  until  one  day 
he  dropped  dead  on  the  race-course.  Pone  and  his  mas- 
ter were  not  unlike  each  other.  The  man  too,  just  when 
he  was  looking  for  well-earned  quiet  i)asturage  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  had  been  called  to  surpass  his 
earlier  achievements,  and  to  show  a  new,  heroic  strain  of 
power  before  the  final  rest  was  reached. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Letters  1  1&73-1877. 


IN  these  latest  years,  more  than  ever,  if  possible,  of  his 
heart  and  thought  was  given  to  his  family.  His 
eldest  daughter  returned  from  Europe  in  1871.  full  of 
the  hope  and  purpose  of  becoming  her  father's  helper. 
But  Nature  hus  a  way  of  interrupting  sueh  plan»  in  favor 
of  views  of  her  own,  and  there  ensued  soon  an  engage- 
ment with  Mr,  Thomas  Hooker,  of  New  Haven,  which 
was  followed  by  marriage  in  June,  1874.  The  second 
daughter,  Mary,  was  married  to  Mr.  William  H.  King,  of 
Springfield,  in  April,  1875.  Mr,  Bowles's  relation  to  hia 
daughters  partook  of  the  motherly  quality.  They  gave 
him  their  confidences;  he  shared  their  interests andthtdr 
plans }  he  made  their  friends  his  friends ;  there  was  near 
and  tender  intimacy  between  them.  The  mother  fostered 
this  relationship.  WhQe  the  ^rls  were  still  young,  and 
the  father  in  the  press  of  daily  occupation  had  but  little 
close  relation  to  them,  she  arranged  for  journeys  and 
visits  to  be  made  together,  that  so  their  acquaintance  and 
mutual  dependence  might  ripen.  He  trained  them  to 
take  responsibQity.  In  his  watchfulness  over  them  tliexe 
was  equal  stimulus  and  sympathy.  He  loved  to  look  on  at 
their  croqnet  parties  and  piazza  teas.  The  gala  night  of 
the  family  was  on  Saturday,  when  the  father  was  at  homa. 
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To  give  np  Ms  daughters  in  marriage  cost  him  something 
of  what  it  is  wont  to  cost  a  mother.  But  from  the  hour 
of  their  engagements  he  set  himself  to  promote  their 
happiness  in  the  new  eonnection,  to  alleviate  and  reconcile 
for  them  any  confliet  of  claims  and  duties,  to  make  safe 
and  pleasant  paths  for  their  feet.  He  took  delight  in 
planning  the  details  of  his  eldest  daughter's  wedding. 
Friendly  hands  decked  the  whole  honse  with  lanrel  blos- 
soms, annunciation  lilies,  and  all  the  flowers  of  June ; 
only  friends  were  bidden  as  guests ;  all  went  freely  in 
and  out  through  house  and  grounds ;  the  bride  wore 
simple  muslin;  the  former  pastor,  and  builder  of  the 
house,  Francis  Tiffany,  was  present  to  speak  the  conse- 
crating words, —  every  oircmnstanee  expressed  simplicity, 
freedom,  and  love.  Never,  said  his  friends,  did  the  father 
look  so  handsome  as  on  that  day, —  never  did  his  eyes 
soften  with  so  tender  a  light. 

The  daughter  and  the  uew  son  went  to  Eorope,  to  find 
a  few  weeks  Inter  an  unexpected  happy  reunion  with  the 
father  for  a  while,  and  then  to  be  parted  from  him  for 
many  months.  Next  year  the  household  gave  up  its 
second  daughter.  Another  year,  and  the  old  homo  wel- 
comed back  for  a  time  the  first  pair,  bringing  with  theui 
a  baby  grandchild.  This  little  girl  they  left,  wheu  obliged 
by  the  father's  health  —  a  source  of  mnch  aoxiety  in 
these  years — to  make  a  journey  to  the  far  West,  in  the 
summer  of  1871.  While  they  were  absent,  an  imperative 
telegram  from  Dr.  Smith  summoned  them  back, —  tho 
baby  was  sick.  At  every  possible  point  on  their  retnrn 
they  were  met  by  telegrams  from  their  father,  with  mes- 
sages of  eheer.  The  first  message  was :  "  Old  woman  " 
(the  doctor)  "relieved  —  baby  taking  chicken  broth." 
Then  presently :  "  Young  lady  sits  at  window  and  throws 
kisses  to  me  passing,"  and  so  on,  till  they  reached  home 
Rud  the  anxiety  was  over. 
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His  letters  during  these  years  have  less  of  personal 
disclosure  than  at  some  other  periods.  The  members  of 
the  little  group  to  whom  lie  liaJ  written  so  fully  in  Ger- 
many were  now  too  near  him  to  need  letters.  He  made 
few  journeys  so  long  as  to  give  occasion  for  much  home 
eorrespoH deuce ;  and  his  strengrth  was  taxed  in  so  many 
directions  as  to  leave  small  opportunity  for  the  leisarely 
and  intimate  letters  which  reveal  the  inner  life.  It  was 
one  of  those  times  when  the  strongest  sentiments  and 
purposes  express  themselves  in  deeds  and  not  in  words. 
What  has  been  said  of  books  is  true  of  letters — the  best 
ones  are  those  which  are  never  written,  but  take  finer 
expression  in  action. 

To  Mr.  Dawes,  after  he  had  been  defeated  by  Mr.  Bout- 
well  »8  successor  to  Vice-President  Wilson's  place  in  the 
Senate: 

March  14, 1873. 

I  am  really  and  sorely  disappointed  I  The  last  four  or  five 
days  of  the  canvass  had  warmed  me  up  from  hope  into  faith. 
But  our  old  instinct  that  "  the  Macliine"  M-as  too  strong  for  ns, 
proved  trae.  I  am  really  quite  sorry  and  syinpathetio.  I  diti 
want  to  have  you  get  tliat  place,  now  1  I  Edt  that  under  its 
inspiration  yoa  would  realize,  not  only  your  ideal  of  yourself, 
but  my  own  ideal  of  you. 

Well,  it  isn't  for  you  to  be  disheartened  under  the  disappoint- 
ment, nor  me  for  you  1  There  is  work  for  ua  both  to  do — good 
work  and  plenty  of  it.  Let  us  do  it  according  to  our  Ughtfi,  and 
take  our  ebnnces  for  recognition.  Some  time,  I  want  to  talk 
over  the  last  year  with  you,  and  this  winter's  canvass.  The 
Jtnpublican  did  what  it  could  —not,  perhaps,  according  to  your 
tasteandmind— but  more  efEoctually,  I  am  sure,  than  if  it  had 
been  personally  more  agreeable.  Anyhow,  all  the  sort  of  fel- 
lows, whether  with  the  Rcpubhcan  party  or  on  it.>«  confines,  who 
think  with  the  Beptiblican,  were  for  you,  and  did  what  they 
could  for  yon.  Many  of  them  were  rebelhous  at  first ;  but  I 
think,  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  that  all  our  set  of 
tellowB,  open  and  quasi,  were  your  efficient  supporters.    Ton 
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belong  to  ne,  and  we  to  yoa.  Tbat  is  what  I  have  always  told 
them ;  and  when  the  abeep  and  goata  are  divided  in  Afawaeha- 
setts,  it  will  appear  so.  Now,  I  want  the  division  to  take  pl»ce, 
and  the  Booner  the  better.  I  am  only  afraid  that  Butler  will 
not  come  on — that  Boatwell  will  ooas  him  o9  the  field,  and 
delay  this  thing. 

I  am  ofF,  to-day,  with  Mrs.  Bowles,  fur  a  six  weeks'  vacation 
in  California.  I  am  very  much  worn  out,  and  need  the  rest  as 
never  before.  Bat  the  fight  at  SpringHeld  ia  over  now.  The 
Republican  was  never  so  strong  in  any  reject  as  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  I  go  away  without  any  oneasineEs.  I  wish  yoa 
eould  eome  along.  It  is  th«  best  thing  you  could  do.  The 
spring  months  in  California  are,  acoording  to  all  accounts, 
delightful,— and  you  could  probably  have  the  advantage  of  me 
in  getting  a  pass  over  the  Pacific  out  of  "  the  Old  Shovel  1" 

To  C.  W.  Btyan. 

November  15, 1873. 

I  am  sure  I  owe  mneh  of  the  very  generous  and  llatl«ring 
words  with  which  the  Union  has  been  speaking  of  lue  these  last 
weeks  to  your  personal  friendship.  They  have  touched  me 
very  deeply, — done  me  a  great  deal  of  good,— and  made  me 
very  gratefuL 

Unexpected  and  astonishing  is  the  complimentary  invitation 
to  be  mayor  that  has  come  out  of  the  Uniori»  advocacy.  While 
it  has  been  very  embarraeain.g,  it  has  also  been  qnit«  gratifj-- 
ing —  it  is  the  highest  and  xaoat  agreeable  compliment  I  ever 
bad  in  my  life.  Bat  the  best  part  of  it  all  —  that  which  gives 
me  tlie  keenest  satisfaction  —  b  that  you  and  Pomeroy  and 
Phelps  did  it  —  and  that  you  could  hav«  inspired  and  backed 
such  words  of  generous  appreciation  and  high  praise  as  those 
in  which  the  Union  has  spoken  of  me. 

To  Mr.  DaweB,  after  a  speech  attacking  as  extravagant 
the  estimates  laid  before  Congress  by  the  Administration : 
December  11, 1873. 

It  is  a  good  speech.  It  takes  np  life  where  yon  dropped  it 
two  or  three  years  ago.    Go  ahead;  but  beware  of  that  vice 
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to  wliioh  the  Jtepubtiean  ie  so  stem  an  enemy  —  in  others  —  that 
of  ■'  nagging  "  overmnch  I 

.  .  .  Blaine's  strong  point  was  liis  personal  and  political 
hold  on  the  reformer  set  —  the  S^veninij  Post,  Chicago  Tributit, 
and  Nation  crowd.  But  these  1  think  he  has  permanently 
estranged  by  these  new  committees  of  his.  [Committees,  said 
the  iUpublican,  which  the  Bpcakor  had  so  made  up  as  to  favor 
inflatioD,  a  high  tariff,  and  tha  railroad  corporations.]  The 
blow  may  not  be  recognized,  but  I  think  he  will  wake  up  to 
find  that  his  conatitueuuy  has  been  demoralizedand  his  strength 
gone. 

.    .    .    I'm  afraid  I  have  lost  my  invitation  to  another  of 

'a  good  dinners.     It  ia  a  pity,  considering  how  good  they 

are,  and  how  good  a  fellow  he  is.  But,  confound  him,  why 
need  he  be  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  our  virtue  F 

To  a  woman,  on  writing  "Wasliiogton  letters  to  the 
SepubUcan : 

December  3,  1873. 

I  think  you  can  do  it.  Go  ahead  and  try.  I  cannot  promise  to 
pay,  because  the  Jiepiiblkan  ia  already  too  expensively  conducted, 
and  is  cutting  off  all  paid  correspondence  that  it  can.  But  with 
that  proviso,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  welcome — and  criti- 
clsml  Don't  he  too  ambitious!  you  will  most  naturally  deal 
with  social  and  personal  topics,  and  the  surface  of  events,— 
but  your  own  good  seuso  will  suggest  to  you  ti)  avoid  equally 
being  (dniater  and  Jenkinsj-.  There  is  a  charming  middle 
ground  for  a  woman's  Washington  letter,  which  has  not  yet 
been  quite  seized  by  any  one.  I  have  a  good  de-al  of  hope  that 
it  is  wailing  for  you! 

January  12,  1874. 

It  isn't  IX  sncceas— it  is  a  triumph,  a  real  glory.  Qo  ahead. 
You  wiU  get  out  of  my  patronage  only  too  soon. 

January  3(1,  1874. 
They  continue  to  be  ftrst-rate.     The  original  letter  waa  the 
best  piece  of  writing.    The  latter  ones  have  been  more  inter- 
esting— especially  to  the   millinery  mind.     I    hardly  know 
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exactly  where  and  how  to  criticise  them.  Once  in  a  ■wtule  your 
rhetoric  gets  borne  off  a  little  mildly  on  the  sea  of  silks ;  and 
agnin,  as  in  the  alloeioD  to  Bristed's  German  home  and  eape- 
riences,  yon  are  not  qnite  clear  enough  for  the  carnal-minded 
reader.  Some  of  your  8ent«nce8  too  might  be  profitably  broken 
in  two,  and  a  period  put  in  tiie  place  of  a  semicolon.  Study 
well  the  art  of  punctuation.  It  is  the  clear-starch  of  oompo- 
BJtion.  Don't  write  too  much,  nor  in  liaete,  nor  simply  because 
you  have  agreed  with  yourself  to  do  it.  Give  it  your  very  best 
hours,  or  none  at  all.  .  .  .  You  have  begun  so  fp^ndly  well, 
have  shown  such  real  capacity  with  your  pen.  that  I  want  to 
have  you  insist  severely  on  only  the  best  work  or  none  at  all. 
Care  and  self -discipline,  now,  will  tell  greatly  by  and  by. 

April  25,  1874. 

I  have  written  you  several  letters  in  purpose  the  last  month, 
but  the  absorption  of  a  new  and  pressing  vocAtion — that  of 
preparing  a  lawsuit  for  trinl — baa  forbidden  the  execution, 
Vou  are  certainly  entitled  to  be  ''  distinguished  "  hereafter  for 
"the  one  thing,''  at  least,  that  you  can  do^you  can  write 
good  newspaper  letters.  The  series  constituted  absolutely  the 
beat  beginning  that  I  ever  knew  any  person  to  make. 

But  I  am  glad  you  stopped  as  you  did.  They  were  attract- 
ing a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  so  of  curio^ty,  and,  for  one 
reason  and  another,  various  people  were  trying  quite  sharply  to 
find  out  the  author;  some  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  wiih 
mischievous  intent.  ...  So  you  see  there  are  perils  in  this 
sort  of  society  correspondence.  Moreover,  it  isnt  the  sort  of 
literary  work  that  you  ought  to  be  ambitious  of  exceUing  in. 
It  is  good  enough  to  nib  your  pen  on,  but  you  must  go  higher, 
and  can.  There  are  plenty  of  broader  and  better  themes,  oven 
at  Washington,  for  so  ready  and  su^eative  a  writer  as  yon ; 
and  either  in  the  Bepublkan  or  elsewhere  I  beseech  you  to  seek 
them. 

Does  all  this  sound  a  little  ungracious  and  overcriticall  I 
don't  mean  it  to  be  in  the  least, — I  only  want  to  do  my  duty  in 
return  both  tor  my  promise  and  yonr  really  very  attractive 
series  of  letters. 


H  Tbb 
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To  Frank  B.  Sanhom. 

November  18, 1873. 
This  imnio  Etrack  us  badly  —  right  in  the  heart  of  the  adver- 
tising season  [  and  as  we  were  running  close  to  income  before, 
it  carried  ns  below.    I  have  had  to  make  a  raid  on  eipensea  all 
.   .  .  Ishullenforceeconomyalongtlie  whole  line,and 
keep  my  health  tolerably  well  ehall  bring  things  ont  an- 
other year,  somehow.    I  see  there  ia  au  appeal  made  for  It . 

I  mtiBt  do  something,  but  it  oomes  at  a  very  bad  time  for  me. 
Personally  1  have  been  running  u-head  of  income  for  two  years, 
heavily,  and  have  had  to  cut  ofl  comforts  and  indulgences  (hat 
I  really  need  for  my  health.  But  if  I  can  run  a  year  or  two  1 
ahall  work  out. 

The  mayor  buainess  was  very  pleasant.  There  were  grave 
reasons  why  I  should  say  yos;  and,  funny  as  it  seems,  1  should 
have  been  triumphantly  elected.^  but  I  oonld  uot  afford  it. 


To  George  W.  Smatley, 


London. 

February  3,  1874. 
here  which  yon  don't  » 


.  .  .  There  is  nothing  n 
in  the  papers.  Politically  things  are  going  to  pieces,  which  is 
right.  A  few  impatient  people,  like  Schurz  and  Charles  F. 
Adams  and  David  A,  Wells,  are  eager  to  be^n  reconstruction, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  reconstruct  yet.  The  Qraogea,  and  the 
new  order  akin  to  it  for  tho  meobnnioH,  are  being  organized 
just  now  in  great  numbers.  I  doubt  if  they  do  what  Know- 
nothingism  did,  or,  rather,  do  it  in  the  same  way.  They  will 
disintegmte  and  destroy ;  it  doesEi't  seem  to  me  they  have  the 
elements  to  create.  All  the  while  there  is  a  growing  dispoiiition, 
which  you  can  hardly  realize  over  there,  to  vote  independently 
and  for  the  best  men  without  much  regard  to  tiieir  mere  per- 
sonal poptdarity.  It  is  a  mighty  interesting  time  to  be  at  home, 
to  be  out  of  the  fight  except  as  an  amateur,  and  see  the  glory 
of  God  1  I  wonder  more  and  more  that  you  can  stay  where 
you  are  I 

.    .    .    As  a  rule  very  few  newspapers  in  America  have 
Bwde  Bumey  the  past  year.    The  prediction  ot  Raymond,  some 
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years  ago,  that  the  ctxpensea  would  grow  faster  thau  the  income, 
is  being  st«adily  and  growiugly  realiied.  .  .  .  Commend 
me  most  cordially  to  Mrs,  Smalloy  i  and  teO  dear  old  Hunting- 
ton, the  next  time  you  see  him,  that  he  grows  mora  and  more 
to  be  one  of  the  figures  in  the  landscape  of  my  life. 


To  Mrs.  Rmkte. 

March  3. 1874. 

...  I  more  and  more  wish  yoa  cotdd  have  written 
that  chapter  for  Miss  Braokett's  book.  It  ne'ednt  have  been 
long.  But  you  could  have  pat,  as  it  needs  to  be  put,  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  woman  to 
herself  and  to  BOciety.  The  lamb  has  been  protected  by  the 
wolf  long  enough.  She  ehoald  have  a  care  of  herself;  and  ao 
far  as  laws  and  social  customs  are  concerned,  man  and  woman 
should  come  together  on  a  platform  of  perfect  equality.  She 
should  have  aa  much  responsibility  for  his  virtue  as  he  for  hers. 
This  ia  not  a  violation  of  nature,  but  amply  the  freedom  and 
the  responsibility  of  nature.  As  to  the  work  of  life,  too,  there 
is  more  now  than  men  can  do,  while  the  women  escape  their 
share.  I  go  for  a  new  division.  As  to  virtue,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  a  woman  will  oare  for  her  own  more  surely  and 
safely  than  the  one  being  interested  to  despoil  it.  All  this  has 
not  been  simply  and  clearly  and  logically  put  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  new  order.  There  is  too  much  talk  about  rights, 
too  little  about  responsibihties  and  duties.  Rightly  stated,  I 
do  believe  this  cause  would  greatly  change  its  relations  to 
the  pubUc,  which  has  been  taught  to  look  at  it  simply  from  the 
narrow,  technical,  and  incidental  one  of  suffrage,  or  the  seem- 
ingly alarming  one  of  "  free  love."  But  you  know  all  about  it. 
No  woman  has  a  clearer  conoeptioa  of  the  whole  question  than 
you,  and  I  do  want  to  have  you  put  into  it  the  best  piec«  of 
writing  you  ever  did,  of  sometJiijig  like  ten  or  twenty  book 
pages. 

.  .  .  By  the  way,  I  hope  Canon  Kingsley  will  see  you,  and 
you  him.  He  spent  a  night  and  a  day  with  us  last  week,  and 
we  enjoyed  him  immensely.  He  is  a  hearty,  jolly,  many-sided, 
open-minded,  liberal,  fair- drinking,  generous-Bmoking,  nervous 
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Englisliinaii,  who  says  we  of  New  England  have  the  meanesi 
mtry,  the  must  beastly  climate,  and  the  most  charming 
people,  he  ever  met  in  all  hia  life.  Especially  has  he  an  open 
mind  for  original  character.  Nothing  but  the  dull  and  com- 
monplace frets  liim ;  and  the  average  American  Episcopalian, 
you  may  well  infer,  is  Ukely  to  be  his  chief  trial. 

Tho  foUowiDg  letter  inclosed  an  article  from  the  Boston 
Herald,  "  How  Mr.  Dawes  Weakens,"  in  criticism  of  hia 
eoorse  in  regard  to  the  currency. 

To  H.  L.  Dawea. 

February  11,  1874. 

I  presume  plenty  of  friends  have,  with  malicious  kindness, 
■hown  you  this  article  &om  the  Boston  Herald.  I  send  it  to 
you  to  say  that,  unjust  as  it  is  in  ^reat  degree,  it  is  the  blow  of 
friendly  hands,  and  should  be  treated  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
a  warning.  Haskell,  the  editor  of  the  Herald,  and  Pulsifer,  the 
publisber,  two  of  the  beat  gentlemen  connected  with  the  New 
England  press,  went  through  h*re  to-day  oa  their  way  to 
Florida,  They  will  be  back  at  Washington  about  the  first  of 
March,  and  I  want  to  have  them  see  you  and  Sumner,  and  have 
you  and  Sumner  pay  them  some  little  attention.  Sumner  ought 
to  invite  them  to  dinner  with  their  wives,  and  you  and  your 
"  girls,"  They  are  gentlemen  and  ladies,  every  way,  and  they 
are  thoroughly  honest  and  independent  in  their  profession,  and 
mean  to  do  good  work  and  stand  by  tlio  honest  men  every- 
where. Look  out  for  them.  They  promised  me  they  would 
send  their  cards  to  you  on  your  arrival. 

I  am  very  glad  you  saw  Oodkin  of  the  Nation.  I  hope  here- 
after he  will  treat  you  a  little  more  fairly.  I  don't  object  so 
much  to  his  discipline,— though,  with  true  family  instinct  the 
BepuhUcan  rather  claims  monopoly  of  that  sort  of  business,^ 
bat  to  have  him  denounce  you  in  the  same  paragraph  that  he 
praised  Garfield  was  a  little  too  exasperating  I  Somebody  in 
Berkshire,  1  fancy,  had  warped  his  mind  against  yon,  and  no 
mind  is  more  capable  of  warps  than  hb.  But  he  is  a  man  of 
flrst-dass  abiUty  and  really  high  purpose.  Re  cannot  qujta 
conquer  the  infirmities  of  his  birth  and  education,  nor  his 
Vol.  II.- 22 
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tflmperwnental  morbidness  of  feeling.  Nor  has  he  lieen  able  to 
rise  superior  to  a  little  circle  of  narrow  wise  men  at  CambridgB, 

What  marvelous  capacity  for  foUy  Butler  showa !  Ho  has 
only  to  be  let  alone  and  he  destroys  himself. 

Don't  forget  to  remember  that  Washington  ia  tuit  the  country, 
and  that  the  parties  have  ceased  now  to  be  the  i>eople. 

The  following  was  written  after  Mr.  Dawes's  speech  of 
February  12,  urging  retrencLment,  instead  of  inflation 
or  borrowing,  on  the  part  of  the  government. 


To  fl".  L.  Daiees. 

February  ]4. 1874. 

We  have  not  the  full  test  yet,  hut  I  think  it  is  a  suoeess. 
Still,  I  am  prepared  to  see  this  and  your  letter  about  the  salary 
make  a  sharp  division,  possibly  become  the  ent^^ring  wedges  for 
a  departure.  Keep  your  head  level  and  your  soul  serene  I 
Don't  strike  too  soon,  but  be  sure  to  strike  at  the  right  moment, 
and  become  a^ressive  and  carry  the  war  into  Africa  when  the 
other  fdde  make  the  opportunity  for  you  — if  they  dare  to.  T 
suppose  there  will  be  fresh  talk  of  the  impropriety  of  staying 
on  youx  committee.  It  seems  to  me  you  should  say  this, — 
that  whenever  the  Speaker,  as  the  organ  of  the  party  and  the 
House,  desires  you  to  resign,  yon  will  do  so ;  whenever  the 
majority  of  the  Bepubtican  members  indicate  such  a  wish,  and 
it  is  acquiesced  in  or  supported  by  the  Speaker,  the  same.  But 
1  would  not  reeugnise  for  a  moment  any  amenability  to  the 
Departments  or  the  White  House.  The  best  part  of  your 
speech,  it  seems  to  me,  was  where  you  point  out  the  eonrees  of 
economy.  Stick  to  that  strong,^the  reduction  of  the  navy- 
yards,  the  consoUdation  of  our  armories  and  arsenals,  th« 
abandonment  of  flve-sixtbs  of  our  fortifications,  and  the  knife 
very  generally  into  all  the  revenue  service. 

.  .  .  I  see  the  correspondents,  more  or  less,  are  infected 
with  the  Washington  atmosphere ;  but  you  will  find  the  press 
at  home  all  right.  I  am  sure.  The  country  is  ripe  for  following 
a  leader  in  the  direction  of  reform  and  economy,  no  matter 
where  it  cuts. 
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The  following  was  written  after  meeting:  and  parting 
from  hiB  danghtvr  and  ber  huebaiid  in  London, 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jliomaa  Booker. 
Hotel  Westminster,  Ede  na  la  Padc, 

Paris,  Friday,  August  14, 1874. 

Deas  Kids:  "  When  yon  are  in  doubt,  go  to  Paris."  We 
did  yostfirday,  and  are  as  above.  We  shall  stay  here  a  week  I 
think,  possibly  all  next  week.  Then — we  don't  know,  but 
probably  back  to  England  for  the  remaining  three  weeks  of 
our  time.  This  is  your  obance,  therefore,  if  you  want  it,  and 
judge  it.  My  head  is  againat  your  breaking  your  plans  and 
coming  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  old  man.  My  heart  —  well — 
of  course  it  wants  all  it  can  have.  Hut  after  all— it  wnulil  be 
a  little  more  pleasure  and  some  more  pain.  I  don't  expect 
you-  Of  course  it  was  silly  not  to  know  we  were  to  come  to 
Paris  before  you  went  to  Holland— hut  I  am  trying  to  be  silly. 

It  was  a  doll  day  in  London,  Friday,  after  you  left.  The 
Doctor  [Smith]  got  off,  full  of  feeling,  aa  he  always  is— and  wo 
were  glad  to  take  refuge  next  day  in  the  horrors  of  the  Channel, 
It  was  quite  rough,  and  though  I  held  my  own,  my  head  still 
suffers  from  the  struggle.  We  like  (his  hotel.  It  is  very  quiet 
and  oomfortable — and  Paris  does  live  so  much  better  than  Lon- 
don. The  Langham  is  an  abomination.  I  hope  we  sha'n't  go 
there  again.  The  ''  swell"  room  was  two  pouu'  ten  (il2  10a.)  a 
day,  and  Chapiu  aecepted  it  like  an  infant.  I  believe  there 
iiever  was  so  amiable  a  man.  Huntington  is  as  charming  as 
over,  and  Paris  has  some  things  of  interest  going  on  just  now. 
though  il  is  not  high  season. 

No  more  now,  but  love  ui  quanUty  and  depth  and  height  and 
length. 

To  Chark*  AUm. 

Pabis,  AngUHt  25, 1874. 

My  surprising  vacation  in  just  half  over.  I  sailed  July  25. 
1  hope  to  reach  New  York  September  25.  I  am  having  a  good 
lime,  BO  far  all  in  London  and  Paris.  Two  weeks  of  the  time 
(one  in  London  and  one  here)  Sallie  and  Tom  have  been  with 
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me.  They  left  yestflrday  for  Germany,  and  gave  their  final 
good-bye.  What  we  shall  do  witli  the  rest  of  our  time  is  not 
so  clear.  But  I  am  indifferenl,— bo  I  can  avoid  travel  and 
care  ami  vork  and  eight-seeing,  beyond  the  shops,  etc.,  I  oar« 
very  httle.  I  have  gained  a  grood  deal  in  strength  and  *'tone" — 
and  my  head  is  just  now  beginning  to  show  tokens  of  improve- 
ment. But  it  has  been  and  la  a  very  obstinately  weak  and 
weary  iuslrmnent  of  life,  and  ought  to  have  a  sUHpenaon  for 
tin  indefinite  period.  At  London,  Dr.  Smith,  Smalley  of  the 
Trtbuyie,  and  Dilke  (Sir  Charles)  helped  me  to  be  amused  and 
instructed ;  then  we  had  a  stage  ride  in  the  subm-bs  of  London, 
and  a  row  on  the  Thames  twenty  miles  above  London.  Here 
is  Huntington,  and  now  too  Halstead,  who  is  back  from  lee- 
land,  and  who  is  going  home  with  me. 

It  was  rather  wild  to  ask  yon  to  eome  np  to  Boston  and  see 
me  oft — but  I  felt  as  if  I  cottldntwel!  go  without  it — andyoor 
dispatch,  which  I  found  on  the  steamer,  was  my  last  and  sweet- 
est good-bye, 

Chapin  proves  a  very  genial  old  party — veiy  amiable  and 
courteous  and  submissive  ;  he  would  be  more  resting  if  be  were 
a  trifle  more  inspiring,^  bat  he  doesn't  lay  any  very  serions 
burdens  on  me.  He  says  he  never  had  such  a  good  time  in  his 
life,—  he  certainly  never  had  quite  gueh  a  time  as  he  is  getting, 
with  me,  and  among  my  rather  miscellaneous  aad  Bohemian 
friends.  The  best  thought  of  the  summer  to  me  is  yotir  im- 
proved health  ^  it  is  a  long  while  since  you  have  seemed  so 
nearly  weU  as  you  did  at  SaUie's  wedding  —  and  I  continue  to 
be  blessed  with  good  reports  of  yon.  Borne  time  you  most  do 
this  thing  — but  I  fear  you  would  find  me"rather  alow"for 
company  in  it. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hooker. 

BorxL  Oak  Hotel, 

Seven  Oaks.  Kekt,  September  9, 1874. 

Mt  dkar  Kids:    Here  still  aud  prospering.    There  Is  only 

too  little  of  it.    Mj  idea  is  a  year  of  England  —  London,  Beven 

Oaks,  Torquay,^  and  a  AOHpcon  of  Paris  thrown.    I  believe 

this,  with  the  right  Bort  of  companionship,  would  make  some- 
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thing  of  this  dreary  old  head  yet.  It  rains  here  nearly  all  the 
time,  but  we  manage  to  drive  c-onaiderably,  to  walk  soine,  to 
lie  abed  tea  hours,  to  play  cards,  to  eat,  and  to  gossip, — read- 
ing the  newspapers,  but  strietly  avoiding  anything  like  work  or 
care.  Every  night  at  seven  we  go  to  the  Smalleya'  for  dinner, 
and  aft«r  dinner  cards  and  backgammon  till  half-past  ten,  and 
then  home  to  bed  at  eleven  ;  breakfast  at  half -past  nine  —  and 
ao  on.  Huntington  is  with  Smalley  and  having  an  "awful" 
good  time,  and  is  very  jolly.  .  .  .  It  ia  one  prolonged  spree 
of  a  mild  moral  type,  rather  elevating  and  altogether  dissipat- 
ing. Anyhow,  I  am  having  a  good  time,  and  bolstering  up  the 
general  health  against  the  general  malady.  It  is  now  twelve 
o'olock.  Smalley  and  Huntington  have  just  come  ia  to  go  with 
us  to  an  auction  sale  of  live  stock,  where  we  expect  to  see  lots 
of  country  people  and  an  English  scene.  Qod  bless  you  and 
good-bye. 

Mr.  Dawes  had  now  declined  reelection  to  the  House, 
and  was  understood  to  look  to  succeeding  Governor 
Washburn  in  the  Senate. 

To  H.  L.  Bawa. 

SpRlSOPlBtJi,  October  16, 1874. 

I  tbank  yon  for  writing  me  so  fully  and  frankly.  I  fancy  wo 
do  nnderalaud  each  other.     And  yet,  I  want  to  say: 

First,  that  my  own  eritioism,  and  that  of  others  who  go  far- 
ther with  it  than  I,  upon  you,  is  not  that  you  seek  to  do  your 
work  through  the  Bepublican  p»rty,  simply,  but  that,  while 
remaining  in  the  Republican  party  and  working  there,  you  do 
not  give  it  tbe  benefit  of  your  truest  thought  and  best  action. 
That  party,  I  believe,  and  they  believe,  is  ready  to  respond  to 
a  good  deal  that  ia  in  your  head  and  heart  that  you  do  not 
utter.  We  all  believe,  too,  that  you  would  win  the  objects  of 
your  ambition  much  more  easily,  mucii  more  surely,  by  a  little 
more  candor  and  courage.  If  you  should  ohanue  lo  fail  now — 
aa  I  trust  not,  surely  —  I  fully  believe  it  will  be  because  you 
were  not  more  just,  more  judicial,  and  more  frank,  in  dealing 
with  the  Southern  questions,  with  the  third-term  business,  and 
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with  the  courae  of  the  AdmlnistFation  party  generally  —  always 
within  the  lines  of  the  party. 

Secondly.  ...  It  is  beeauao  you  make  — —  powerful  to 
pursue  Judt'e  Robinson  and  demoraliie  politics  in  Berkahire, 
that  he  heaitateB  and  opposes;  and  I  must  confijss  that  I  have 
no  reply,  oertaiuly  no  efTevtive  reply,  to  that  argument.    .    .    . 

You  must  bear  with  my  frankness,  for  it  ia  the  frankness  of 
genuine  friendahip. 

I  don't  believe  yon  are  ignorant  why  we  opposed  you  last 
winter  and  are  favoring  you  now.  If  you  are,  I  can  enhgbt«n 
you  in  a  few  words.  Elected  then,  yon  would  have  been 
Butler's  and  Sinunons's  man  this  year ;  uow  you  are,  I  trust. 


To  Mrs.  Hooker. 

December  8,  1S74. 
You  are  very  sweet  not  to  remind  me  I  have  not  written 
since  I  left  England.  I  know  it  badly  enough  myself.  But  I 
keep  holy  thought  of  you —  pride  in  you — anxiety  for  you; 
never  more,  never  deeper.  .  .  .  Your  more  constant  cor- 
respondents tell  yon  all  the  new^.  I  hardly  know  where  to 
"dip  in"  for  your  instruction  and  fructiflcation.  This  last 
Sunday  we  had  Mr.  John  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  and  Conan 
Maria  both  with  ns,  and  we  all,  I  think,  had  mntually  good 
times  out  of  one  another,  Mrs,  Hooker  is  still  in  Paris,  &nd 
writing  letters  for  print  on  muRio,  prima  donnas,  paintings, 
artists,  and  fashions.  By  the  way,  why  don't  you  write  a  few 
letters  from  Berlin  about  kindred  topics,  — its  growth,  the 
American  colony,  the  new  minister,  the  University,  Bismarck, 
t  lie  controversy  with  the  Catholics,  etc,  t  It  will  be  good  prac- 
tice for  you,  and  please  the  Republican  readers — for  you  have 
the  newspaper  gift,  yon  know.  .  .  .  The  SeptMican't  oppo- 
ration  to  Mr.  Alexander  was  dreadfully  hard  business,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  It  did  not  make  it  more  agreeable  to  me 
that  Mr.  Chapin  was  the  ri,val  candidate  —  I  would  rather  have 
had  somebody  on  our  side  with  whom  I  had  no  personal  rela- 
tions. I  inclose  yon  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  Henry  the  day 
before  he  was  nominated.  I  never  had  any  reply  to  it,— and 
I  have  not  seen  him  ance  the  election.  .  .  .  But  !t  will  all 
he  outgrown  in  a  little  while,  I  hope. 
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-  To  Georgt  W.  Smalley. 

December  9,  1874. 

I  hare  been  a  long  while  coming  to  lids  letter,  bat  the  to- 
morrowH  for  private  letter- writing  have  not  been  very  thick 
BincB  I  got  home  the  first  o£  October,  I  found  myself  quite 
refreshed  by  my  very  lazy  and  luxurious  two  months'  vacation, 
but  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  daily  newspaper  and  the  revolution 
in  politioa  have  brought  me  back,  since,  to  the  old  place. 

Hoiw  are  you  and  Mrs.  Smiilley,  and  the  little  Smalleya  — 
from  the  very  old  oldeat  to  the  wee  baby  T  I  suppose  you  are 
back  in  your  London  home,  whicb  Conway  has  just  celebrated 
in  Harper, — ^  whether  most  to  your  mortifloation  or  the  envy  of 
American  house-ownere  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say.  But 
what  could  the  American  world  do  without  Conway  1  I  think 
we  could  spare  you  from  London,  provided  yon  would  come 
home,  but  Conway,  never.  We  shall  have  a  biggpr  than  Ala- 
bama claim  against  Great  Britain  if  she  sends  him  back  or 
arresta  his  pen. 

The  elections  were  only  a  surprise  in  decree,  not  in  kind- 
Our  people  were  slow  in  ripening  to  the  result,  but  when  they 
came  to  it  they  came  with  a  dash.  "  Patber"  Chapin'a  candi- 
daey  in  tliia  district  was  a  surprise  to  him  and  to  all  of  us ;  his 
election  an  easy  certaintj'.  It  was  a  little  embarrassing  to  me, 
because  his  Repnblican  opponent  was  my  own  brother-in-law 
and  a  very  clever  fellow,  f(jr  whom  I  would  do  anything,  por- 
Bonally ;  but  he  happened  to  be,  also,  the  king  of  all  our  local 
political  rings  and  debauohments,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
to  "go  for  him"  sharply.  Chapin  was,  of  course,  foolish  to 
vant  to  go  to  Cong^'eHa  at  bis  time  of  life,  and  I  told  him  so, 
but,  like  many  another  man  who  has  won  his  victories  in  other 
fields,  he  hungered  and  thirsted  for  just  thia  tiling,  and  now 
he  is  aa  happy  as  Huntington  after  a  breakfast  of  bacon  and 
with  a  dinner  of  ham  in  the  near  prospect 

.  .  .  You  can  prognosticate  as  to  general  polities  as  well 
Be  I,  I  think  the  currency  question  will  soon  practically  break 
both  parties.  If  Grant  is  shrewd,  he  will  push  it  sharply  upon 
both  of  them,  and  oblige  this  Congress  to  face  the  music 
directly,  and  this  failing,  call  together  the  new,  and  give  them 
a  turn  with  itn  disintegrating  inHuences. 
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.  .  .  Gaston  will  do  nnthing  as  governor.  What  we  need 
in  Massachusetts  is  a  drnstic  dose  of  the  Adams  family.  The 
whole  machinery  of  our  administrative  policy  needs  the  revo- 
lutionary and  Teforming  hand  of  men  who  rather  like  making 
other  folks  nnhappy. 

I  wish  I  coald  put  in  some  pleasant  gossip  for  Mrs.  Smalley, 
bat  the  annals  of  virtuous  people,  like  those  I  associate  with, 
are  very  stupid.  There  haa  been  no  new  breaking  of  the  com- 
numdmentB,  bo  far  as  I  know,  that  will  interest  either  of  yoo. 

.  .  .  My  daughter  is  comfortably  settled  in  Berlin  for  the 
wijiter,  hviug  very  quietly  and  happily.  I  dream  of  a  year  of 
English  country  life  stiU,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  a  dream  only,  and 
if  yon  are  coming  back  one  of  the  great  temptations  for  it  will 
be  gone.  You  did  make  it  so  pleasant  last  summer  that  I  fear 
yon  have  spoiled  me  for  any  ordinary  English  life. 

To  H.  L.  Dawes, 

January  fl,  1875. 

I  sappOBO  yoo  aoderstand  affairs  at  Washington  and  Boston 
better  than  I.  I  have  been  shut  up  most  of  the  time  for  the 
last  fortnight,  and  this  forb&de  my  seeing  you  while  at  home. 
I  am  afraid  there  are  enough  Republicans  in  the  legislature 
implacably  hostile  to  you  to  prevent  your  election.  Yet,  yon 
have  powerful  friends  and  induences  at  work.  The  Wasliington 
situation  threatens  to  embarrass  and  complicate  that  at  Boston, 
I  don't  believe  it  is  possible  to  prevent  a  revolt  against  the  Ad- 
ministration on  the  currency  bill  and  Southern  policy.  If  yon 
accept  them,  I  think  it  must  hurt.  If  you  oppose,  there  is 
danger  in  the  quarter  that  you  have  been  of  late  so  over- 
careful —  as  it  seemed  tome — to  placate.  Yet,  looking  at  it 
all  round,  if  I  were  you  I  should  be  the  first  Massachusetts 
member  to  oppose  the  currency  bill  and  Southern  policy,  as  bad 
statesmanship  and  worse  politics.  I  should  do  it  within  party 
tines,  but  I  should  do  it — and  most  decidedly.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Administration  can  afford,  even  if  it  has  the 
power,  to  punish  men  who  take  this  ground. 

The  Republican  party  ia  going  to  the  devil  very  f»«t.  Noth- 
ing can  possibly  save  it,  save  such  men  as  you  coming  out  and 
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saying  you  are  not  going  with  it.  That  may  force  a  halt  and 
recoaBtruction  of  policy.  At  any  rate,  it  will  force  a  new  Oppo- 
sition party  in  place  of  the  Democracy,  and  prevE'nt  the  latter, 
as  at  present  organized  and  officered,  from  taking  the  countiy. 
I  am  not  so  much  "  on  the  advice"  aa  I  used  to  be  ;  bnt  I 
can't  help  this  indulgence ! 

To  hi»  Wife. 

Washwoton  ISpring  of  1S75]. 
I  am  beginning  to  be  pretty  "well  and  to  enjoy  myself,  I 
sttud  at  the  Browns'  at  New  York,  and  met  Anna  DickinBOn 
and  Kate  Field  at  dinner.  Last  night  I  dined  here  with  the 
Schnrzes,— they  mean  to  go  to  Massachusetts  to  live  after  leav- 
ing Congress  this  coming  spring;  to-night  Mr.  Brown,  Joe 
Hawley,  and  Mr.  Wattersoo,  who  is  stUl  here,  and  I  dine  to- 
gether   at  a  restaurantj   t«-morrow  Mr.  ,  the  lobhyist, 

gives  me  a  dinner  party,  and  I  sbnU  meet  my  old  friend  Irwin 
of  the  PaciGc  mail ;  the  next  night,  Wednesday,  we  dine  with 
Mr.  Postmaster- general  Jewell,  and  are  to  meet  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Bristow.  The  nest  day  we  mean  to  go 
to  Philadelphia,  and  stay  overnight ;  on  Friday  to  New  York, 
and  Saturday  home.  There  is  nothing  new.  My  time  is  all 
taken  up  in  seeing  and  talking  witli  people.  Last  night  I  slept 
first-rate,  and  am  feeling  better  to-day  than  fur  gome  weeks. 

His  eldest  daughter's  first  child  was  born  while  ehe 
was  in  Europe  —  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Bowles  was"  under 
an  unusual  pressure  of  cares,  from  the  Phelps  libel  suit 
aod  other  matters. 

To  Mrs.  Hooker. 
At  Mr.  Billlnqs's, 

Woodstock,  Vt.,  May  27, 1875. 

I  am  late  in  tendering  thanks  for  my  new  honors,  and  In 

offering  congratulations  on  your  advanced  glory.     But  you 

know  my  heut  is  with  you,  with  understanding  and  sympathy, 

in  these  great  exi>eriences — and  I  have  been  so  absorbed  and 
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weary  all  tlie  geaeon  that  writing  seemed  out  of  the  ^eetion. 
I  am  spending  a  wi>ek  hero,  and  tun  beginning  to  feel  EroshneBB 
and  strength  again-  Everj-thing  seems  t«  have  gone  on  glori- 
ously with  you,  both  in  fact  and  EoeUng.  and  there  aeems  noth- 
ing to  lament,  notliing  to  criticise.  1  pray  yon  may  continue 
to  find  as  successful  answer  to  your  wise  care  and  tboughtful 
self-uontrol.  It  is  considerable  of  a  thing  to  be  a  grandfather 
— when  the  posterity  is  of  such  a  characterl — butitis"an 
almighty  big  thing "  to  be  a  mother  1  Don't  this  cover  the 
whole  subject,  vast  as  it  is  in  it^  suggestions  and  its  joys  T 

There  is  nothing  radically  new  with  me  or  the  family.  You 
get  the  details  from  Mother.  The  great  facts  are  that  she  and 
myself  are  quit«  as  well,  perhs-ps  somewhat  better,  than  usual  this 
spring,  and  seem  to  have  a  brighter  chance  of  holding  on  and 
keeping  well  than  we  have  done  at  occasions  in  the  past.  The 
Mepubliean  had  a  big  'victory  in  its  libel  suit.  Nothing  in  its 
history  has  more  thoroughly  vindicated  and  ennobled  it.  The 
expenses  of  the  suit  are  about  I^OOO,  and  wo  can  ill  afford  so 
much  money  out  of  our  small  profits,— but  on  general  princi- 
ples it  is  probably  a  good  investment.  Anyhow  it  was  an 
inevitable  one.  Mr.  Allen  was  of  great  help  to  me  in  it  all ; 
be  was  a  volunteer  counsel,  but  no  one  did  more  or  better  work 
in  the  whole  matter.  ...  I  shall  be  off  on  little  vacations 
as  much  as  possible  during  the  Bmnmer,  and  in  August,  after 
the  Babes  get  back  [his  nsnal  name  for  bis  second  daughter 
and  her  husband],  I  may  go  away  for  a  month  or  bo.  But  I 
have  wholly  given  up  Europe  this  year,  and  do  not  see  how  I 
can  go  for  a  long  stay  any  v»ay.  If  Mother  could  go  over  to 
you  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  I  should  certainly  go  with  her, 
or  send  Sam — but  now  the  baby  is  so  successfully  launched, 
she  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  duly  of  it  so  strongly.  I  suppose 
yon  will  be  alone  when  this  reaches  you,  or  as  much  alone  as 
the  mother  of  a  first  babv  can  be.  I  prav  everything  goes  well 
with  you. 

To  Mrs.  RunkU. 

June  21,  1875. 

No,  yon  must  not  think  hard  of  me  because  I  can't  agree 
with  yon  that  Beecher  is  innocent,  It  is  an  honest,  oonscien- 
tiona  opinion,  not  wantonly  come  to,  nor  lightly  held,  and  I 
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moat  be  true  to  it.  I  cannot  posalily  see  my  way  out  in  aiiy 
other  direction.  That  some  of  the  atterancea  of  the  Kepubliean 
on  the  subject  have  been  lacking  in  the  true  spirit,  I  must  agree 
with  you  in  tliinking.  But  the  main  faat  of  its  position  I  would 
not  tihirk  if  I  could,  and  I  could  not  if  I  would. 

It  was  a  very  sweet,  restful  Sunday  that  I  had  with  you,  I 
oould  unravel  this  tangled  bead  of  mine  with  six  months  of 
such  life. 

General  Bartlott  was  nominated  by  the  Massachusetts 
Democrats  as  lieutenant-governor,  on  the  ticket  with 
Governor  Gaston ;  and  the  Eollowiug  seems  to  have  been 
in  reply  to  a  letter  from  him. 

To  General  W.  F.  BurfleU. 

October  8,  1875, 
.  It  ia  a  very  narrow  line  between  accepting  and  declining, 
and  yon  must  not  lay  too  much  streas  upon  my  judgment.  If 
you  are  ready  to  identify  yourself  with  the  Democratic  party, 
why,  I  should  advise  you  to  accept ;  if  not,  not.  I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  help  the  Democracy  go  up  higher,  by  oncour- 
a^ment,  by  indorsement  of  special  platforms  and  special 
tickets,  and  sometimes  by  my  vote ;  but  bo  long  as  there  is 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  position  nest  year,  its  candidates 
and  its  platforms,  so  long  as  a  largo  portion  of  the  party  are 
openly  on  tlie  wrong  side  of  piibUa  questions,  and  another 
large  portion  are  ready  to  compromise,  I  could  not  identify 
myself  with  the  party,  or  counsel  a  friend  to.  If  Loring  had 
been  nominated  [by  tbu  RepubUcnns, —  who  did  nominate  Rice] 
the  question  would  have  t>een  different.  There  would  have 
been  a  large  local  exigency,  commanding  a  local  combination, 
without  reference  to  national  issues  or  next  year's  campaign. 
Now,  there  ia  nothing  local,  and  the  two  parties  simply  repre- 
sent each  a  mere  party  organixation,  preparing  for  a  mere 
party  triumph  next  year. 

My  own  position  ia  that  of  armed  neutrality.  It  simply 
seems  to  mo  that  you  will  be  more  consistent  with  yourself  in 
occupying  the  same.    That  is  all. 
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General  Bartlett  dpclined  the  Qomination,  and  on  the 
publication  of  his  letter  Mr.  Bowles  telegraphed  to  him : 

October  10, 1875. 
Your  letter  is  perfect.    It  will  not  only  resoae  bnt  elevate 
you, 

The  Ohio  Republicans  won  the  state  election  of  thi« 
year,  on  the  issue  of  resumption  against  inflation. 

To  Murat  HaUtead. 

October  19, 1875. 

I  solute  the  Grand  Field-marshal,  profoundly  I  It  was  &  big 
thing,  and  yon,  more  than  all  other  men,  did  it.  I  am  very 
prondof  independent  jouma.Iism  in  generul — of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  in  particular  —  and  of  myself  for  knowing  and 
liking  8o  weU  the  dear,  big,  brave  boy  who  edits  it  1  Now 
pray  take  thy  ease  a  Uttlc,  and  gather  strength  for  nest  year. 

We  really  came  very  near  nominating  Adams  here;  if  it" 
was  to  be  done  over  again  it  would  bo  done.  The  S«publican 
leaders  here  capitulate,  and  offer  the  united  support  of  the 
party  for  him  in  the  national  convention.  George  Curtis  says 
he  is  the  only  man  the  Repubhcana  can  elect.  Wouldn't  it  be 
sweet,  in  view  of  "  Seventy-two,"  to  have  that  happen  f 
Everything,  however,  is  chaotic.  Meantime,  we  find  Tilden  a 
good  man  to  talk  about.    He  is,  after  all,  the  one  real  person 


of  power  i 


■  politics  to-day,  and  it  is  his  i 


driving  the  Bepublicans  to  Adams. 


To  Charka  AUen. 

November  25, 1875. 
.  .  .  I  am  glad  you  like  my  notice  [this  probably  refers 
to  the  obituary  of  Henry  Wilson] ;  I  was  afraid  you  would 
think  it  a  little  overwrought,  and  not  low-toned  enough  for 
the  Biihjeot,  There  is  where  I  err  always  in  my  work ;  it  gives 
it  something  of  its  power  and  charm  with  the  mass  of  readers ; 
it  loses  for  it  lumetliing  of  the  impression  on  the  select  and 
saperior  few. 
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To  Mwat  Halelead. 


Mardi  4,  1S76. 

I  shonld  liave  met  you  in  New  York ;  you  are  more  tempting 
thnn  a.  woman,  especiaUy  if  she  has  a  sister.  Things  move, 
don't  they  f  I  begin  to  think  witt  you  that  Bristow  can't  save 
tbem.  But  tlie  etone  which  t]ie  builders  rejected  in  Seventy- 
two  can.  The  Democrats  are  going  to  behave  pretty  shrewdly, 
and  Adams  is  tlie  only  man  that  can  demorolize  them  North 
and  South.  He  will  pull  the  old  Whigs  out  in  the  Sooth  and 
North,  and  will  cut  across  party  lines  as  no  other  man.  But 
they  won't  take  him  unless  they  get  terribly  scared,  or  Grant 
backs  him.  Ue  is  the  only  man  Grant's  support  wouldn't  hurt. 
Prolwbly  you  will  aniff  at  those  auggestiona,  but  they  are  worth 
bearing  in  mind.  Massachusetts  would  and  could  make  a 
powerful  demonstration  for  Adams,  but  for  a  dozen  men  here 
in  the  state,  who  fear  they  would  be  of  less  consequence  under 
his  administration  than  under  somebody  else's. 

There  is  to  be  a  Bristow  conference  in  New  York  next  Wed- 
nesday night,  mostly  local  I  suppose,  but  I  have  been  invited. 
I  think  I  sba'u't  go,  however.  There  is  too  much  cigar  smoke 
at  such  conferences  for  my  head.  Still,  it  is  the  beat  thing  to 
do, —  to  organize  for  Bristow,  and  put  in  the  best  licka  for  him 
along  the  line.  Blaine  won't  do  ;  he  hasn't  the  spirit  of  reform, 
and  thi>ro  are  too  many  Starslics  in  the  country  who  c-oa  destroy 
him,  I  fear. 

I  have  been  living  on  milk  a  good  deal  tbis  winter.  It  helps 
my  head  and  fattens  my  body,  and  I  have  done  some  days' 
works  that  would  be  no  discredit  to  you  even  —  two  and  three 
columns  at  a  time.    But  it's  dangerous  business. 

How  is  Watterson  getting  on  in  his  new  building  T  I  don't 
see  any  perfecting  press  doing  so  good  work  as  yours.  It 
brings  out  small  type  better  tlian  any  of  the  rest  of  them.  But 
minion  is  as  small  an  you  ought  to  iise  for  reading- matter. 

Father  Cbapin  will  pull  through,  I  think,  but  they  are  mak- 
ing an  awful  clamor  against  him  now  [the  Ware  River  transac- 
tion being  under  legislative  invustigation].  lie  ia  altogether 
too  rich,  and  things  do  look  so  different  now  from  what  they 
did  two  j<Mn  ago  [■'.  t.,  values  have  altered  within  tha  time 
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eiiice  the  teaee  was  made] — that's  the  trouble.  I  take  some 
comfort,  after  having  been  for  years  on  the  uopopiilar  side  in 
abasing  people,  in  being  on.  the  tinpopolar  side  i 


If 


To  Franl.  B.  Sanborn. 

March  17. 1876. 
a  very  glad,  and  gratcfol  too,  that  you  have  been  able  to 


do  so  much  justice  and  giv«  bo  much  attention  to  Robinson 
["  Warrington  "]  and  his  memory,  this  week.  It  was  a  gratC 
trial  to  me  that  I  could  not  be  at  Maiden  and  Concord.  I  was 
in  Boston  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  attend  a  newspaper  meet- 
ing, but  my  head  has  been  so  bad  the  last  teu  days  that  I  oould 
and  did  go  nowhere  else,  and  remained  shut  ap  in  the  hoiLse, 
and  did  not  hear  of  his  death  until  Saturday  evening, — too  late 
to  see  you,  as  I  should  have  tried  to  do.  The  fact  is,  I  have 
had  to  make  the  choice  between  neglecting  altogether  the 
paper  or  everj-thing  ehie,  I  am  too  much  wounded  to  do  two 
things,  and  the  paper  seems  t*>  demand  tht'  first  place,  both  on 
public  and  private  accounts,  1  can  oiUy  trust  that  ray  friends 
will  discover  this,  and  be  enore  generooa  to  me  than  I  am 
obUged  to  seem  to  be  to  them  becanse  of  it.  It  Is  a  great  com- 
fort to  all  of  us  who  have  really  known  Robinson,  to  see  the 
just  appreciation  and  rich  tribute  which  his  death  calls  out 
now  from  all  quarters. 

To  n.  L.  TJaicai. 

May  22,  1876. , 
Ah,  my  dear  Dawes,  if  you  only  woold  "  let  ns  alone  t "  More 
or  le^  interference!  There  would  be  no  trouble  in  this  district 
in  sending  flrat-class  delegates  to  Cincinnati,  in  sympathy  with 
the  rest  of  Massachusetts,  but  for  your  office-holders — some  of 
them  forced  upon  the  district  against  its  will  —  and  the  men 
who  control  and  direct.  It  is  the  inspiration  and  leadership 
coming  down  from  you  through  certain  channels  that  is  degrad- 
ing and  weakening  the  party  in  this  district,  making  it  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  reform,  and  threatening  just 
now  to  misrepresent  the  party  and  the  district  at  Cincinnati,  to 
oheapen  its  power,  and  make  it  almost  an  exception  among  the 
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distriots  of  Massachusetts.  My  point  is  amply,  thfvt  as  long  as 
these  men  are  allo'wed  to  miHrepreBent  yon  and  exercise  your 
power  ill  the  district,  they  ehonld  have  at  least  the  hint  that  it  is 
to  be  well  exercised.  I  have  no  motives  in  finding  fault  in  this 
matter,  save  my  hopes  of  the  Bepublican  party,  my  personal 
local  pride,  my  regard  for  your  political  future,  and  my  desire 
to  have  everything  in  all  parties  of  the  best.  Selfishly  viewed, 
this  local  degradation  and  perversion  of  the  party  machine  is 
only  strengthening  and  magnifying  the  Mejtubliean  and  mj'self, 
and  making  it  very  easy  for  the  district  lo  be  swept  perma- 
nently ont  of  the  hands  of  the  Republiuaa  party.  Remember, 
yon  said  in  so  many  words  two  years  ago  that  you  were  going 
with  our  sort  of  fellows  in  Massachusetts ;  yet  if  not  under  your 
direct  influence,  indirectly  by  it,  and  in  your  name,  your  dis- 
trict is  lagging  behind  all  the  rest  of  the  state,  and  the  only 
record  you  have  made  during  this  campaign,  so  far,— the 
record  of  an  interviewer,— is  against  all  this  reform  upri^ng, 
which  has  been  so  auspicious  in  the  commonwealth,  and  which 
promises  so  much,  except  m  your  own  district,  for  the  future  of 
the  HepubUoan  party  of  Massachosetta. 

To  his  Wiff,  in  BiandfoTd. 

Saratooa  Springs,  August  7, 1878. 
I  have  been  rather  poorly  with  dyspepsia  and  its  pains  since 
I  came  over  Friday,  but  am  better  to-day.  I  have  met  a  dis- 
tinguished doctor  here  from  Cincinnati,  Bartholo,— like  Dr. 
Smith,  only  more  thorough  and  scholarly,— and  am  going  to 
try  his  theory  of  my  troubles  and  their  cure.  The  theory  is 
not  very  different  from  the  others',  but  he  ia  more  exact  and  ' 
simple  in  his  definitions.  His  treatment  is  dieting  altogether  — 
no  medicine — he  wants  mo  to  begin  by  hving  for  a  few  weeks 
on  milk  exclusively —  a  gill  every  three  hours — then  a  choice 
diet  which  ho  is  to  prescribe.  He  doesn't  want  me  to  stop 
work.  I  am  so  impressed  with  his  ability,  and  ho  is  so  positive 
that  Tom's  trouble  cannot  be  what  Dr.  Smith  says  it  is,  that  I 
am  going  bai'k  to  Springfield  to-morrow  with  him,  on  his  way 
to  Newport,  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  see  Tom  and  con- 
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Hult  with  Dr.  Smith  about  ttio  case.  My  present  purpose  is  to 
r«luru  here  the  next  day.  I  have  ftlready  begtm  the  gill  of 
millc  every  three  hours,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  not  satiBfying 
for  the  price,  and  I  expect  to  get  ferocious. 

Spkixg  FIELD,  August  9,  1871). 
I  have  finished  two  days  of  my  milk  diet.  I  am  relieved  of 
some  of  my  ailments — but  I  am  '■  powerful  weak,"  and  un- 
equal lo  any  labor.  In  a  day  or  two  I  am  to  have  a  cracker — 
then  Boon  an  egg  ^  on  slowly  to  broths,  and  tlually  to  meat, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  It  ia  an  intelligent  experiment,  and, 
since  there  seem  to  be  new  aecessities  for  li\-ing  and  working, 
altogether  worth  ray  faithful  trjiug. 

Sakatooa  RpRDJoa,  August  H,  1876. 

I  wish  I  was  on  the  Blandford  hill  with  you  and  the  infanta 
this  birthday  of  yours.  But  I  am  not  and  can't  be.  It  is  hot 
here,  and  I  am  nut  very  hvely.  Still,  my  experiment  in  the 
art  of  living  and  getting  well  seems  reasonably  hopefuL  I  do 
not  grow  weak, —  on  the  contrary  I  beheve  I  feel  stronger  and 
better  than  I  did.  I  eat  now  a  httle  bread  or  cracker  twice  m 
day,  and  drink  about  throe  pints  of  milk  in  the  twenty-fonr 
hours.  It  is  all  I  want  of  that— and  the  hunger  for  food  ia 
singularly  controllable.  I  should  like  it— But  it  is  not  un- 
bearable to  go  without  it. 

Torn  will  tell  you  about  life  here.  It  is  pretty  gay  for  thoee 
who  have  a  taste  and  a  power  in  that  direction.  For  invalids 
and  milk-drinkera — why,  it  gives  amusement  to  look  on. 

I  pray  you  continue  to  get  strength.  I  hope  you  will  feel 
able  and  willing  to  stay  in  Blandford  far  into  if  not  through 
September.  I  sliall  have  just  the  leiiure  and  strength  for 
housekeeping  when  I  get  back,  and  will  put  things  straight 

1  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  the  Centennial.  I  want 
you  and  the  children  to  go  a  good  deal  more  than  I  want 
to  go  myself.  Indeed,  I  am  hoping  some  way  (o  escape  it 
for  myself. 
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To  Gtneral  W.  F.  Sarlklt. 


September  C,  1876. 

ThwJtH  for  yotir  very  kind  note.  We  have  been  abused 
enough  by  Republicans  beoaose  of  that  article  to  make  any 
praise  of  it  agreeable.  And  your  appruvul  ia  always  very 
grateful.  It  ia  a  narrow  line  that  divides  ua  as  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Whichever  ia  elected,  we  shall  have  better  govern- 
ment, but  I  am  coufldeut  that  all  in  all  it  will  be  easier  and 
more  complete  with  Hayes.  And  there  will  be  a  hard  fight 
either  way  with  the  rascals  and  the  idiots. 

You  and  your  sickness  have  been  on  my  mind  a  good  deal 
all  summer.  I  meant  to  have  been  in  Pittsfietd  long  ago  to 
see  you,  and,  extraordlnariea  excepted,  I  shall  go  either  this 
next  Saturday  or  some  day  neit  week.  But,  with  the  eseep- 
tion  of  a  fortnight  at  Saratoga,  1  have  been  very  closely  fol- 
lowed by  care  all  tlie  season,  and  have  not  been  away  from 
home  even  for  a  day, 

I  hope  to-day  will  realize  the  promise  of  last  night  at 
Wortieater,  [Tbia  refers  to  the  Deniocratio  state  convention, 
at  which  C.  F.  Adams  was  ooiuLnated  for  governor.]  If  so,  we 
shitU  have  a  revolution,  in  Massachusetts  at  least.  I  was  most 
agreeably  sm^i-ised  to  find  so  many  of  the  Demooratio  leaders 
so  earnestly  for  Adams. 

Of  course   you  would  be  brave  under  your  afflictions.     I 
pray  they  may  be  brief,  and  that  your  body  may  yet  a 
once  more  to  your  spirit. 


To  Colonel  Robert  Pnmero'j,  tifter  the  rUalh  of  Oeneral  HarlUH. 
December  18,  1870. 

Mr  D£AE  OLD  Boy  :  So  it  is  over.  I  return  the  slips,  and  one 
or  two  others,  which  I  presume  you  have,  however. 

I  couldn't  quite  say  all  1  feel  of  Bartlett  in  print.  You  must 
carry  your  audience  with  you,  and  not  many  of  miue  knew  him 
as  I  did.  In  a  public  senae  he  vaa  the  greatest  comfort  1  had, 
because  so  lung  as  there  are  such  men  no  one  could  justly 
despair  of  the  republic.  I  beheve  there  will  be,  now,  inspini- 
tion  and  strength  from  his  grave,  and  that,  dying,  he  may 
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set-ru  even  to  wield  an  influence  that,  living,  had  been  denied 


Til  you  all,  and  espeoially  to  her  and  to  them  —  the  wife  and 
[Udther  and  ohildren^my  lenderest  sympathy  goes  and  abides. 


To  Senator  XiwUm  Booth, 

December  8. 187G. 

...  I  tlunk  you  made  more  out  of  the  campaign,  and  lost 
\es&,  tlian  any  other  man.  Your  speeches  were  the  best — 
oE  the  sort^and  yon  seem  to  have  fully  reconquered  your 
poBition  in  the  party  every  way.  I  pray  you  use  it  wisely  I 
Wo  are  at  the  final  forks  of  the  roads.  We  shall  come  throogh 
—  no  doubt  of  that.  But  it  is  the  final  break-down  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  And  I  have  got  through  shedding  tean  over 
that  prospect.  Once  the  Democratic  party  was  the  great 
obstacle  to  reform  politics ;  now  the  Republican  machine 
blocks  the  way. 

I  took  out  a  pat«ut,  long  ago,  for  th«  Ten  Commandments  as 
a  party  platform.  But  thinking  of  your  possible  inflrmities,  I 
hare  reduced  it  to  two  planks —  first,  Thou  shalt  not  lie ;  second, 
Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Is  yours  better  than  this  t  Certainly  we 
cHo  make  no  machine  work  that  doesn't  hare  some  moral 
principle  below  and  behind  it  in  the  people  who  run  it. 


To  Georfft  W.  Smoftiy. 

January  13,  1877. 

It  is  almost  compensatJon  for  having  yoii  in  England,— the 
pleasure  of  reading  your  letters.  There  are  a  good  many  of  us 
who  suspend  our  profanity  on  the  rciftmie  at  large,  when  we 
come  to  the  special  London  correspondence. 

There  isUt  anything  especially  new.  I  am  getting  through 
the  winter  personally  pretty  well  —  with  a  good  deal  of  head- 
ache and  nervous  dyspepsia  and  bleeding  of  the  nose, — but 
still  gaining  flesh,  doing  my  work  easier,  and,  I  think,  in  a 
sweeter  frame  of  mind  generally.  Perhaps  this  is  partly  because 
the  Jtepubliean  is  recognized  as  having  made  the  place  for  itself 
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that  it  has  Bought  to  makp,  that  it  ia  receiving  a  preat  deal  of 
commendation  aod  many  new  aubscriptiona  from  the  best  eort 
of  folk  all  over  the  country,  aad  that,  in  spite  of  hard  times 
and  veiy  dull  advertising,  it  starts  off  the  year  witli  an  im- 
proved bnaiDesB  and  a  small  margin  over  oipc^sos.  Ah  me, 
what  an  opportunity  the  Tribune  has  raisaed !  I  believe  I  (eel 
sadder  and  croaser  over  that  than  I  do  comfortable  over  the 
Republican's  advantage.  Indeed,  the  latter  owes  ita  plane  to 
the  neglect  of  the  opportunity  by  the  others  more  than  to  any 
real  virtue  and  power  of  its  owtj. 

As  to  politics,  you  see  all  there  is.  Yet  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  /elt.  I  think  I  never  saw  the  snbtle,  nnespressed  thought 
of  tbe  American  people  in  one  or  two  directions  so  inHuential, 
so  permeating  the  mind  of  the  oonntry.  It  is  very  odd  that  it 
doesn't  get  more  ezpres^on ;  but  the  fai^t  ia,  the  thinking  is  in 
different  directions,  and  to  a  eertflla  extent  oontradJote  and 
neutraiizea  itself —  one  thought  being  that  Tilden  is,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  elected,  and  the  other,  the  old  deep  distrust  of 
bim  and  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  impossible  to  get  up 
any  excitement.  The  Democralie  efforts  to  arouse  tho  masses 
are  a  ridiculous  failure.  The  business  men  won't  speak  out, 
and  wiiile  everybody  is  keeping  up  a  devil  of  a  thinking  and 
talks  freely  in  private,  there  isn't  any  public  utterance  save 
through  the  daily  newspapers  and  the  cheaper  sort  of  politi- 
cians. I  think  the  community  can  be  fairly  divided  into  about 
three  equal  classea  — one,  tliat  is  oooksure  Tilden  'm  elected 
and  ought  to  be  inaugurated,  anyhow  ;  another,  that  Hayes  is 
ditto,  ditto ;  and  the  third,  that  doesn't  care  which  is  President, 
really,  if  only  his  path  to  tho  place  be  pescefol  and  supported 
by  more  authority  than  ho  haayet  got.  But  tho  majority  of  this 
third  chiHs  believe  that  Tilden  is  entitled  to  tho  Louisiana  vote, 
though  rather  wishing  that  he  wasn't. 

If  Hayes  is  President,  I  am  not  quit«  so  hopeful  as  I  was  of 
the  best  set  of  men  going  into  his  cabinet.  The  other  set  goi. 
soared  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  am  afraid  made  him  give 
bonds  on  the  subject.  Still,  he  will  have  to  ahake  off  the 
rascals  pretty  sharply.  If  Tilden  has  the  ehanoe,  ho  will  oer- 
talitly  appoint  Adams  seoretacy  of  state,  and  I  think  a  Hayes 
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Republican  also  to  his  ciibtnet — 1  hope  Hayes  himself.  He 
has  got  to  break  with  the  worst  elements  of  his  party,  and  I 
fancy  nobody  sees  this  or  accepts  it  more  fuDy  than  himself. 

We  have  unsxpeeteilly  beaten  BoutweU  here,  and  shall  prob- 
ably eleut  Hoar — possibly  only  Bullock — instead. 


ToS 


r  Sooth. 


January,  1877. 

.  .  .  You  see  the  Sepublican  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
Supreme  Court  [as  arbitrator  of  the  disputed  PresidBnoy],  and 
gat  no  end  of  kicks  for  it.  Wasn't  it  in  newspaper  human 
nature  to  say,  "  I  told  you  so,"  when  groat  men  like  yon,  from 

"  the  most  magnifloent  countiy  of  the  world,  by  G ,  sir !  "^ 

in  the  {presence  of  whose  miigniilcent  nature,  stealing  a  rail- 
road and  robbing  a  bank  and  walloping  the  Chinese  rise  to 
Christian  virtues, — adopted  itt  Tou  must  pardon  something 
to  human  vanity,  even  in  the  rural  distriotB  and  in  the  winter 
time  with  the  thermometer  below  zero. 

,  .  .  You  seem  to  hold  -violent  views  of  Tilden,  He  is  a 
good  deal  better  than  his  party,  and  will  prove  eo  if  he  has  a 
chance.    That  isn't  saying  mnch,  1  agree. 

Remember  that  the  iiepu6Ke»nia  trying  to  make  a  newspaper, 
and  not  running  a  party  nor  even  counting  the  votes.  But  if 
any  of  you  feUows  can  invent  a  better  general  sclieme  than 
this,  I  beg  you  to  try  your  hands.  I  am  getting  to  feel  supreme 
indifference  whii'h  man  you  count  in.  All  I  ask  and  all  the 
coiuitry  asks  now  really  is  that  you  do  it  in  a  way  that  will 
stand  flre,  not  simply  of  the  barbaric  hordes  from  the  Maumee, 
but  the  moral  fire  of  history. 


THE  end  of  the  story  is  almost  reached.  Let  ub  glance 
back  over  some  of  the  features  of  the  man'a  life 
which  have  been  neglected  wliilo  we  were  following  the 
flonrae  of  events. 

The  contents  of  the  many  volumes  of  the  Daily  Repub- 
lican, for  the  period  of  thirty-three  years  in  which  Mr, 
Bowles  was  its  editor,  represent  the  work  of  many  bands 
besides  his,  but  it  is  hardly  an  exa^eration  to  say  that 
every  page  slinws  his  inspiration.  There  is  no  way  of 
adequately  describing  the  quality  of  the  newspaper  to 
one  who  bas  not  seen  it,  any  more  than  a  character  or 
a  face  can  be  reprodnced  iu  words.  No  biography  is 
reckoned  complete  without  a  portrait  of  its  subject ;  and 
the  biograjthy  of  aa  editor  must  fall  short  of  perfection 
BO  long  as  it  does  not  include  an  exact  reproduction  of 
one  issue  of  hiq  newspaper. 

The  reading-matter  of  one  number  of  the  RnpubHran 
in  its  later  years  would  make  about  seventy-Bve  pages 
like  this  one.  The  first  impression  the  paper  makes  is  of 
a  handsome  face ;  the  letter  being  a  clear  and  open  one ; 
the  only  type,  minion,  exi-ept  a  very  sparing  use  of  non- 
pareil. Of  the  eight  pages,  one  is  devoted  mainly  to 
editorials ;  the  larger  part  of  another  to  telegraphic  diii- 
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patches ;  the  Springfield  and  New  England  news  occupies 
a  third;  and  correBpondenee,  hook  reviews,  selections, 
etc.,  are  distributed  amoug  the  advertisiug  pages.  The 
professional  journalist  notes  at  onee  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  each  department,  tlie  clearness  and  coudensatiou 
of  the  news,  the  good  taste  in  all  matters  of  form,  the 
thoroughness  of  editing.  Judged  as  a  newspaper,  per- 
haps tlae  most  striking  quality  is  the  evenness  of  the 
work.  Nothing  is  slighted.  The  item  io  some  out-of- 
the-way  comer  about  a  murder  on  a  Texas  ranch  is  as 
good  a  piece  of  workmansltip  of  its  kind  as  the  editorial. 
Taking  an  average  number  of  the  paper  during  tho  last 
half-dozen  years  of  Mr.  Bowles's  life,  the  editorial  page 
has  fli-st  some  two  columns  of  paragraphs,  from  twelve 
to  twenty  in  all, —  news,  comment,  jest, —  attractive  and 
appetizing,  yet  with  conviction  and  purpose  running 
through  all.  Then  follow  usually  three  or  four  longer 
discnssious,  from  a  quarter  to  a  full  column  or  over  io 
length ;  and  then  another  column  of  "  Note  and  Com- 
ment"—  items  of  one  or  two  pithy  sentences  each.  No 
style  of  newspaper  writing  is  more  liable  to  abuse  than 
the  paragraphic.  To  so  shape  the  paragraph  ns  to  com- 
bine brevity  and  pungency  with  fairness  of  statement 
and  solid  sense  is  an  extremely  difficult  art,  and  in  this 
art  Mr.  Bowles  was  a  master. 

The  department  of  New  England  news  is  an  instance 
of  good  arrangement.  First,  under  smiOl  heads,  are  given 
the  prominent  events  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours  in 
Springfield ;  then  comes  a  column  or  two  of  minor  city 
items ;  then  follows  eae.h  of  the  closely  neighboring 
towns;  then  each  of  the  western  counties  by  itself; 
next,  eastern  Massaohusetts ;  then,  separately,  the  other 
New  England  states.  Th«  arrangement  seems  simple 
and  obvious  enough,  but  such  things  make  a  part  of  the 
difference   between  a  well-edited   newspaper   and   one 
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"pot  together  with  a  pitchfork,"  as  some  of  the  luost 
prt'tentioos  newspapers  continue  to  be. 

Among  the  early  surprises  of  the  ntjvice  in  the  Sepnb- 
lican  office, — often  just  graduated  from  college, —  was 
the  discovery  that  writing  editorials  is  hut  a  small  part 
of  the  journalist's  business,  and  that  a  great  many  other 
things  must  first  be  learned.  He  found  that  the  writing 
of  a  news  item  ranks  amoug  the  fine  arts.  To  give  the 
faets  of  a  trifling  incident  with  accuracy,  clearness, 
brevity,  and  readableness  is  no  small  achievement.  Said 
Mr.  Bowles  to  one  of  his  pupils ;  "  Don't  suppose  that 
any  one  will  road  through  six  lines  of  bad  rhotoine  to 
get  a  crumb  of  news  at  the  end."  Another  of  his  direc- 
tions was:  "Never  begin  a  news  item  by  giving  the 
time  and  place  —  that  fails  to  attract  the  render's  atten- 
tion."   To  a  bright  beginner  of  a  few  mouths'  standing 

he  said :  "  E ,  when  will  you  be  able  to  make  a  good 

itemt    There's  0 has  been  here  two  years,  and  is 

just  learning  to  do  it."  Id  every  part  of  the  paper  he 
pruned  away  verbiage  remorselessly  —  no  matter  if  it 
was  in  a  costly  telegraphic  dispatch.  He  used  to  tell  his 
young  men,  in  writing  an  editorial:  "Put  it  all  in  the 
first  sentence." 

A  zest  and  sparkle  ran  through  every  part  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  Bowles's  priuciplo  was,  "  Muko  every  de- 
partment such  that  everybody  will  want  to  read  it." 
Sometimes  the  drollest  paragraph  would  be  in  a  column 
fif  religious  news.  A  touch  of  poetry  might  be  found 
in  a  city  item,  Tbe  spirit  the  chief  inspired  in  all  his 
workers  recalled  Opie's  reply  to  the  young  painter  wlio 
asked  him  what  he  mixed  his  colors  wilh:  "With 
brains,  sir!"  His  art  as  journalist  was  too  fine  to  be 
expressed  in  any  set  of  formnlos.  "Tbe  style  is  the 
man."  Hia  universal  interest  in  humanity,  in  literature, 
in  nature ;  the  epigrammatic  character  of  his  thought ; 
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the  humor,  tbe  audacity,  the  eomnion  sense;  —  these 
qualities  impregnated  the  whole  paper.  "  It  is  the  only 
paper  I  ever  care  to  read  through,"  said  a  woman.  Its 
editor  knew  how  to  make  politics  interesting  to  women 
Rud  millinery  interesting  to  men. 

In  the  general  tone  o(  the  Republican  the  qnality  which 
was  most  widely  blamed  in  its  later  years  was  its  cen- 
soriousTiess.  As  to  this  the  fundamoutai  trnth  was  that  Mr. 
Bowles  was  an  idealist  living  in  a  very  imperfect  world ; 
that  he  had  a  keen  eye  and  a  bold  temper }  and  that  he 
saw  public  life  full  of  shortnomiugs,  the  press  full  of 
apologists,  and  the  community  often  absorbed  and 
apathetic.  The  public,  which  puts  an  exaggerated  value 
on  good  nature,  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  service  his 
sharp  truth -speaking  did  it.  He  might  have  borrowed 
the  words  of  Socrates  in  his  Defense :  "  I  am  a  sort  of 
gadfly  given  to  the  state  by  the  gods;  and  the  state 
is  like  a  great  and  noble  steed,  who  is  tardy  in  his  motions 
owing  to  his  very  size,  and  requires  to  be  stirred  into 
life;  and  all  day  long  and  in  all  places  I  am  always  fast- 
ening upon  you,  arousing  and  persuading  and  reproaeh- 
iug  you."  What  heightened  the  need  of  such  sharp 
criticism  was  that  the  great  majority  of  newspapers  were 
by  their  partisan  character  professional  defenders  of 
their  party  friends.  It  was  said  of  the  Republican  that 
it  assumed  the  office  not  of  judge  but  of  prosecuting 
attorney,  Tlio  partial  truth  in  the  allegation  had  for  its 
set^itff  the  fiict  that  most  of  its  contemporaries  took  the 
office — as  far  as  regarded  members  of  their  owu  party — 
of  attorneys  for  the  defense.  In  such  a  situation  then'  is 
forced  on  the  independent  journalist  an  undue  share  of 
the  work  of  fault-finding. 

Yet  undeniably  Mr.  Bowles  sometimes  overdid  the 
part  of  censor.  From  choice  and  habit,  the  RrpuhUcan 
gave  the  combative  method  too  great  a  preference  over 
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the  coneiliatory.  Something  of  this  was  due  to  the 
exigencies  of  making  every  day  a  readable  and  piquant 
sheet.  It  kept  its  readers  always  ou  the  alert,  always 
interested,  bat  in  entertaining  them  it  sacrificed  some- 
thing of  the  power  to  wiu  and  lead  them.  Mr.  Bowles's 
sharp  and  pnngent  tjaaiity  imparted  itself  to  his  assists 
ants,  and  sometimes  in  them  it  degenerated  iuto  rude- 
ness,—  the  rapier  became  a  bludgeon. 
A  friend  once  wrote  to  him  in  a  private  letter : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  a  newspaper  should  be  governed  by  the 
same  principles  which  a  frentleman  follows  in  liis  personal  con- 
duct. For  instance,  a  gendeinan  does  not  considi^r  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  never  make  or  own  a  mistuke.  His  point  of  honor 
is  when  he  does  make  a  miatuke  In  frankly  auknowledyre  and 
repair  it.    Why  should  not  a  newspaper  do  the  same  1" 


Mr.  Bowles  in  reply  asked  for  permission  to  print  the 
letter,  saying  he  should  like  to  discuss  the  questions  it 
raised.  The  permission  was  given,  but  the  article  was 
never  written  —  crowded  out  probably  by  the  press  of 
other  matters.  It  would  have  been  most  interesting  to 
see  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  one  of  the  obituary 
notices  of  him  the  criticism  was  made,  that  he  held 
that  a  journalist  had  necessarily  a  code  for  his  i>rofes- 
sional  oonduetwhichsometimesrequiredhim  to  do  things 
that  in  his  private  capacity  he  would  not  do.  One  fan- 
cies that  if  he  knew  of  this  censure,  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  e<imc  back  from  any  other  sphere  long  enough  to 
make  his  di^fense.  But  no  one  can  say  just  what  that 
defense  would  have  been.  In  a  sense  it  is  unqnestioii- 
attly  true  that  a  man's  offlciol  position  may  call  on  him 
for  a  different  line  of  action  from  that  which  he  would 
follow  in  ft  privatjj  capacity.  The  gn'at  law, "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  is  set  aside  by  the  *oldier  when  he  strikes  down 
hia  foe  in  the  field.     The  judge  before  whom  a  criminal 
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is  convicted,  were  he  free  to  follow  his  personal  judg- 
ment, might  sometimes  say,  "  Go,  and  sin  no  more," — 
but  his  official  position  allows  him  only  to  mete  out  pun- 
ishment. Every  profession  has  necessarily  and  rightly 
its  own  special  code  of  ethics, —  based  on  certain  funda- 
mental and  universal  principles,  but  applying  them 
according  to  its  peculiar  conditions.  To  rightly  deter- 
mine what  are  the  true  moral  standards  of  any  vocation 
is  a  high  and  often  difficult  task.  To  discuss  all  the 
topics  of  newspaper  morality  would  be  a  very  large 
undertaking.  But  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject which  we  may  well  go  on  to  consider  in  view  of  the 
work  of  such  a  journalist  as  Samuel  Bowles. 


CHAPTER  SLVm. 


The  Ethics  of  News-givino. 


"X  ET  a  man  only  tell  yoa  his  etory  every  moming 
I  A  and  evening,  and  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  he 
will  have  become  your  master."  So  aaid  Burke  of  thi? 
newspaper  when  it  was  in  ita  infancy.  To-day  the 
American  paper  puts  every  miirning  a  volume  of  fresh 
reading  into  every  household  in  the  land, —  a  volume 
which  is  caught  up  and  eagerly  scanned  while  ftill  damp 
from  the  press.  What  does  this  unceasing  talker,  which 
has  every  man's  ear,  talk  about  T  On  the  nioming  when 
these  lines  are  written,  the  Springfield  Republican,  in  its 
telegraphic  cohimnfi,  tells  what  delegates  were  chosen 
yesterday  bt  select  the  presidential  candidate  for  1884 ; 
what  Congress  did  about  the  tariff;  what  the  French 
premier  said  about  his  giiverament's  foreign  policy;  what 
transpired  as  to  Gordon's  position  in  the  Soudan,  and  as 
to  the  opening  of  the  Congo  country  to  civilization.  It 
describes  a  Wagner  con<'ert  in  Boston  hist  night,  and 
gives  the  scores  of  half  a  dozen  base-ball  games.  It 
reports  the  inquiry  as  to  the  ice-crushed  "  Jean  net  te,'* 
and  that  regarding  the  Star-route  frauds;  and  briefly 
mentions  fifty  events  nil  over  the  world, —  the  beginning 
of  a  new  ocean  cable  from  Nova  Scotia,  the  trial  of  the 
sheriff  of  NewYork  for  extortion,  the  drnth  of  the  Duke 
of  BuGcIeuch,  the  drowning  of  siiteen  Aberdeen  fisher- 
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men,  the  Emperor  William's  catarrh,  the  statement  of 
the  Dominion's  finance  mjaister,  the  discovery  of  new 
gold  fields  in  the  North-west,  a  strike  of  miners  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  so  on.  On  another  page  are  given  more 
than  two  hnndred  items  of  New  England  news, —  acci- 
dents, crimes,  clerical  installations,  church  fairs,  real 
estate  sales,  lawsnits,  bnsiness  enterprises,  notable 
deaths,  and  the  like.  On  the  editorial  page  there  are 
twenty  paragraphic  comments  on  the  politics  and  gen- 
eral news  of  the  day ;  a  description  of  a  great  reform 
initiated  in  the  government  of  New  York  City ;  an  arta-  • 
cte  in  deprecation  of  the  too  narrow  basis  on  which 
a  Tuung  Men's  Christian  Association  has  begrun  in 
Springfield,  and  in  advocacy  of  a  more  catholio  and 
effective  enterprise;  aod  a  discussion  of  the  tariflf  ques- 
tion as  entitled  to  a  more  anpartisan  treatment  than 
Congress  is  giving  to  it.  Other  pages  contain  the  re- 
port of  a  remarkable  will  case  in  Northampton,  a  letter 
on  art  and  society  in  New  York,  two  colnmns  of  the 
legislature's  doings  in  Boston,  the  report  of  yesterday's 
moD(-y  market,  and  twenty  colnmns  of  business  adver- 
tisements. That  is  the  paper's  story  for  one  day.  An 
equally  wide  range  it  covers  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  in  the  year.  It  goes  daily  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
subscribers,  and  weekly  to  perhaps  as  many  more ;  it  is 
seen  by  a  much  larger  nnmber  of  readers.  What  the 
RepubUctin  does  in  its  field,  other  papers  arc  doing  each 
in  its  own  way  elsewhere.  Hardly  an  intelligent  hoose- 
bold  bat  is  reached  every  day  by  one  or  more  of  the 
many-tongned  messengers.  They  fill  our  ears  with  their 
story,  it  is  through  them  that  we  see  the  world,  and  they 
become  as  Burke  said,  "  our  masters." 

It  may  be  said  that  this  mastery  has  not  its  origin  in  an 
independent  and  sovereign  will.  The  journalist  does  not 
tcU  us  wliatever  he  pleases,  but  merely  reports  things  aa 
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they  happen  ;  he  is  but  a  photographer  of  the  paesing 
laudscapes  of  each  day.  But  eveu  in  this  view — which 
is  (luly  partially  true,  aud  is  limits  to  one  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  jonmalist's  work — the  fact  which  marks 
him  as  mjt  an  autocrat,  but  a  strictly  limited  agent,  yet 
magnifies  the  greatness  of  his  vocation  aud  the  solidity 
of  its  power.  In  our  day,  th«  anthority  which  is  saper- 
seding-all  others  is  the  Appeal  to  Fact.  The  modem 
movement  of  the  human  mind  is  the  effort  to  directly 
observe  and  faithfully  interpret  the  actual  working  of 
the  universe.  The  journalist,  simply  in  telling  us  the 
actual  story  of  what  is  happening  in  the  world  of  men 
around  ua  from  day  to  day,  wields  over  us  the  incom- 
parable power  which  belongs  to  reality. 

As  to  how  far  that  power  is  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity, and  how  far  injurious,  it  is  alike  easy  and 
dangerous  to  generalize.  The  flood  of  information 
which  the  daily  journal  pours  upon  its  readers  has  food 
for  every  highest  and  lowest  taste  of  the  human  mind. 
In  the  same  number  of  the  Republican,  oue  page  relates 
the  exhumation  of  the  body  of  an  Arctic  explorer,  in 
search  of  evidence  of  cannibalism,  and  another  page 
publishes  the  tribute  of  Mozoomdar  to  Emerson, —  the 
reformer  of  the  East  to  the  seer  of  the  West.  The  world's 
news  is  like  the  world  itself — there  is  iu  it  the  material  out 
of  which  man  may  assimilate  himself  to  the  angel  or  to 
the  brute.  Most  journals  rise  to  no  higher  standpoint 
than  the  average  of  the  society  about  them,  A  glance 
over  the  first  twenty  new8pa]>erB  that  come  t«  hand  is 
likely  to  leave  one  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  niati'rialism 
lUid  superficiality.  Newspapers,  in  a  word,  ftir  the  most 
part  only  reflect  the  general  spirit  of  the  community. 
Shakespeare's  portrayal  of  the  drama  applies  more 
closely  in  our  day  to  the  newspaper;  its  end  is  "to 
hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue 
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her  own  featiirt',  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age 
and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure." 

The  great  advances  in  the  newspaper  art  are  made  by 
the  men  who  discover  what  people  care  most  to  hear  aboat. 
Journalists  as  much  as  any  other  class  tend  to  routine 
and  conventional  ruts.  For  example,  it  is  an  accepted 
tradition  of  journalism  that  the  foremost  topic  must  be 
politics;  and  politics  it  accordingly  is  on  almost  every 
pagu.  But  here  and  there  a  bright  editor  perceives  that 
a  large  part  of  his  constituents  care  more  for  something 
else  than  they  do  for  politics.  He  tells  his  subordinates, 
for  iostanee :  "  In  most  houses  where  this  paper  goes,  for 
one  person  who  is  interested  in  politics,  there  are  two 
who  are  interested  in  religion."  And  he  takes  constant 
care  to  supply  the  demand.  "  Have  a  full  report  from 
Cincinnati  of  the  Presbyterian  debate  on  Catholic  bap- 
tism,—  if  the  Associated  Press  doesn't  give  it,  order 
specisds."  "  Find  out  what  Moody  is  doing."  "  Send  a 
reporter  to  all  the  Episcopal  ministers  in  town  to  learn 
what  they  think  about  the  revision  of  the  prayer-book  " — 
and  so  on.  Or,  he  learns  that  his  coustituencj-  is  inter- 
ested in  stock  speculation,  and  accordingly  he  works  up 
that  subject.  In  either  of  these  cases,  it  is  only  a  repe- 
tition of  the  elder  Bennett's  discovery.  It  was  he  who 
began  in  1839  to  give  in  the  Serald  the  reports  of  the 
great  religious  anniversary  meetings  in  New  York, — at 
first  against  the  protests  of  the  clergy  and  the  church 
press, —  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  winning  his  great- 
est success  by  accurate  reports  of  the  doings  of  Wall 
street.  Since  then  the  reporter  has  laid  many  another 
province  under  contribution, —  and  there  are  yet  untrod- 
den fields  for  him  to  explore,  nearer  home  than  the 
North  Pole  or  the  Congo. 

A  common  resource  of  large  newspapers,  especially  in 
the  West,  is  to  throw  out  an  immense  drag-net,  sweep  in 
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all  possible  newB  of  every  deucription,  and  crowd  it  trn- 
oondeiised  and  unassorted  into  a  matamoth  and  multiple 
sbuet.  The  supposition  is  that  in  so  great  a  variety  each 
reader  will  fiod  something  to  hia  epeoial  taste.  But  the 
real  want  of  the  average  reader  ia  a  bird's-eye  glance 
over  all  that  is  best  worth  knowing.  The  editor  who  docs 
not  know  how  to  select,  condense,  arrange,  and  flavor,  so 
aw  to  make  the  wliole  of  his  paper  tempting  to  the  reader 
of  average  intelligence,  has  not  reached  high  art.  The 
ideal  journalist  mnst  first  comprehend  the  general  tastes 
and  needs  of  his  audience;  next,  he  must  have  an  un- 
sleeping eye  and  unerring  instinct  for  the  most  important 
points  in  the  world's  field  of  action  as  it  shifts  from  day 
to  day ;  and  finally,  he  mnst  know  how  to  present  the 
whole  to  the  reader  in  due  proportion  and  attractiveness. 
It  wag  in  the  degree  in  which  he  possessed  this  combi- 
nation that  Bowles  was  unique  among  the  editors  of  his 
generation. 

The  question  as  to  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
journalist  to  tlie  community  raises  a  distinction  between 
the  two  elemenbi  of  bis  work.  So  far  as  he  imdertakes 
to  impart  his  own  opinions  and  persuade  his  readers,  he 
oomes  under  the  same  general  obligation  as  any  other 
public  toaeher, — to  speak  sincerely,  carefully,  and  with 
regard  only  for  the  general  good.  But  the  primary 
function  of  the  modern  newspaper  is  not  to  give  its  con- 
ductors' opinions,  or  to  persuade,  but  to  tell  the  news. 
To  appreciate  the  obligations  of  the  news-giver  to  society 
we  must  consider  the  mercantile  as  well  as  the  ethical 
aspect  of  his  business.  On  the  one  side  it  is  said  with 
entire  troth :  "  In  telling  the  news  and  selling  it,  the 
editor  is  iu  the  position  of  the  merchant  selling  any  other 
kind  of  goods,  Hia  business  is  to  give  the  sort  of  news 
his  customers  want.  He  is  not  carrying  on  a  missionary 
enterprise ;  he  is  a  dealer  la  the  market.     He  is  not  to  be 
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held  i-espoiisible  iu  detail  tor  the  good  or  bad  use  to 
which  his  wares  may  he  put.  A  provisioii-deRler  may 
believe  that  a  purchaser  is  buying  the  means  for  over- 
eating aud  dyspepsia,  but  he  is  not  ou  that  Account  to 
refuse  to  sell  to  him.  A  book-Beller  does  not  decline  to 
funiish  a  trashy  novel  because  he  thinks  it  likely  to  do 
the  buyer  more  harm  than  good.  A  druggist  does  not 
ask  whether  a  patient  ia  being  overdosed  or  unwisely 
dosed  before  Ue  supplies  a  prescribed  medicine.  Nor  is 
this  due  merely  to  the  selfishness  of  trade.  It  is  the 
proper  concession  to  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  The 
necessary  restraint  upon  it  is  afforded  by  the  authority 
of  society,  which  puts  up  safeguards  at  points  of  obvious 
danger, —  as  by  enactments  that  no  one  shall  sell  poisons 
except  with  proper  precautions,  or  shall  make  any  sale 
whatever  of  adulterated  food  or  of  ubseene  books.  In 
the  same  way  the  law  forbids  the  newspaper  to  injure 
private  reputation  by  libel,  or  to  poison  the  public  mo- 
rality by  indecency.  Within  these  limits,  not  only 
legally  but  morally  the  journalist  should  be  held  as  free 
as  any  other  trader  to  suit  his  wares  to  his  customers' 
tastes." 

This  is  a  just  statement,  but  it  covers  only  half  the 
ground.  This,  also,  is  true :  Power  is  a  trust.  The  man 
who  "  becomes  the  master  of  his  readers,"  is  responsible 
to  God  and  the  community  for  the  just  and  beneficent 
use  of  his  mastery, —  as  nmeh  so  as  priest  or  president. 
There  are  obligations  beyond  those  of  the  statute-books. 
Neither  merchant  nor  editor  is  responsible  for  incidental 
and  unavoidable  mischiefs,  but  each  is  aceooutable  that 
his  work  shall  in  its  broad  results  be  not  noxious  but 
wholesome.  The  joumaJist's  vocation  has  its  special 
obligations.  He  is  bound  to  tell  the  news  truly  and 
fairly.  He  should  avoid  needless  injury  of  any  man. 
And  just  80  far  as  ho  has  liberty  of  choice,  he  ought  to 
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minister  to  the  hig;lier  rather  than  the  lower  tastes  of  his 
readers.  The  large  outeom*  of  his  work  is  to  be  enno- 
bling and  not  depraving. 

The  first  obligation — to  be  true  and  fair  —  hardly 
needs  illustration  here  beyiind  what  the  previous  history 
has  afforded.  The  second  principle  —  the  avoidance  of 
needless  injury  —  raises  some  complicated  questions. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  news  of  various  kiuds,  of  which 
the  tiffeet  may  be  injurious,  either  to  individuals  or  to 
the  public,  and  how  far  the  newspaper  ought  to  exclude 
such  is  by  no  means  a  simple  or  easy  inquiry. 

There  is  oue  class  of  news  which  the  moralist  some- 
times longs  to  blot  out — the  record  of  crimes  and 
shames.  Be  the  influence  of  that  record  bad  or  good, 
the  journalist  cannot  omit  it.  It  is  part  of  'that  history 
of  a  day  which  he  is  bound  to  give.  Nor  in  some  re- 
spects is  it  desirable  that  it  should  bo  blotted  out.  It  is 
the  parallel  in  the  volume  of  fact  to  the  dark  chapter 
headed  Sin  in  the  volume  of  philosophy.  It  grimly 
confronts  the  man  of  moral  purpose  with  the  foes  he 
has  to  face.  But  also  the  newspaiier's  record  gives 
inevitably  the  general  face  of  humanity  in  a  somewhat 
distorted  aspect,  and  unduly  magnifies  the  evil  elements. 
The  necessity  for  this  is  that  gross  wrong-doing  is  a 
conspicuous  event,  a  matter  of  news,  while  virtue  tor 
The  most  part,  because  fortunately  it  is  the  common 
rule,  requires  no  mention.  If  one  cashier  embezzle!!, 
it  demands  a  paragraph ;  but  the  life-long  honesty  of  a 
thousand  cashiers  calls  for  no  public  notice.  Thus, 
under  the  most  scrupulous  editing,  there  will  be  eomc 
undue  pruminenoe  of  the  base  side  of  human  action. 
Vet  there  is  largo  room  for  discretiou  as  to  how  great 
that  prominence  shall  W.  The  editor  can  give  the  eon- 
tipicuoufi  place,  the  blazoning  head-lines,  and  the  full 
detail,  to  the  record  of  mnrders  and  brutalities  and 
Vol.  11.-24 
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adolleries,  or  he  can  remand  tbem  to  suob  siiburdina- 
tion  as  they  merit,  and  give  couspiciiity  to  themes 
worthier  anil  not  li-ss  iuteresting.  As  these  words  are 
written,  there  lies  at  hand  a  recent  number  of  the  Rejmb- 
lican,  in  which  the  first  column  of  telegraphic  news  is 
occupied  by  the  report,  of  a  conference  of  "  charities  and 
corrections";  and  the  synopsis  of  a  paper  on  the  Elmira 
reformatory  contains  this  statement :  "  Mr.  Brockway, 
the  auperint«udent,  recently  told  me  that  he  had  lately 
begun  to  doubt  whether  there  are  any  incorrigibles." 
Such  an  item  seems  quite  as  valuable  a  piece  of  news  as 
the  narrative  of  a  murder  or  a  prize-fight. 

In  regard  to  offenses  directed  against  the  public  itself, — 
the  derelictions  of  its  ofBeial  servants,  or  invasion  of  the 
common  rights, —  the  newspaper's  function  of  watchful- 
ness and  exposure  is  a  high  duty.  In  regard  to  another 
class  of  misdeeds,  which  become  public  through  the 
operations  of  the  law  and  the  courts,  or  in  otber  ways 
are  matters  of  open  notoriety,  the  newspaper  has  clearly 
no  option  but  to  chronicle  the  facts.  There  are  other 
cases  of  wrong-doing  as  to  which  it  rests  with  the  jour- 
nalist to  decide  whether  the  world  shall  know  of  them  or 
not;  and  there  may  be  ([uestion  between  the  curiosity  of 
the  public  and  the  rights  of  individuals. 

The  Republican  (May  .3,  1876)  discussed  the  principles 
applicable  to  nuch  caties,  n»  follows ; 

"  We  quit©  ftgree  that  il  is  no  part  of  a  newspaper's  legiti- 
mate business  to  ^  around  digging  for  social  scandale.  Even, 
when  scandals  of  this  sort  come  to  its  knowledge  oosouglit,  it 
IB  not  neeea-wrily  either  its  duty  or  its  right  to  spread  tbem 
before  the  public.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Republiam  sup- 
presses balf  a  dozen  suoh  scandalous  stories  'where  it  prints 
one :  and  the  same  is  true  of  every  other  respectable  news- 
paper in  the  oouotrj."  It  is  impossible,  it  oontinaeB,  to  lay 
down  an  ab8olnt«  rule ;  hot  "  no  newspaper  has  the  right  in 
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print  aciiDilal, — by  whioti  we  here  mean  a  true  statement  of 
facts  from  which  privat*  reputation  will  suffer,— for  scandal's 
sake,  to  make  ita  columns  '  spioy,'  or  U>  gratify  privnta  mnlice 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  office."  Such  publication,  il  says,  is 
justifiable,  first,  when  the  offen&e  ie  public  and  flagrant,  the 
I'ommon  talk;  it  is  then  a  part  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  as 
Huch  the  newspaper  must  give  it.  Or,  again,  the  interest  of 
public  morals  may  require  publicity.  "  The  public  journal  is 
bound  to  take  care,  as  far  as  it  can.  that  the  public  interest 
sustains  no  detriment.  This  duly  is  not  less  obligatory  than 
the  other  of  printing  the  news."  And  further,  the  newspaper 
is  moraUy  bound  to  extreme  care  that  ita  facts  be  fatts.  It  is 
obliged  U>  accept  news  al  second-hand  from  other  respectable 
papers ;  but  its  original  news  must  be  fully  substantiated 
before  publioation.  As  to  matters  of  scandal  it  must  not  oven 
rely  on  the  allegations  of  its  own  correspondents;  'theevi- 
ilenoe  should  be  in  the  ojpit  before  the  charge  goes  into  the 
paper," — and  this,  adds  the  Hfpubliatit,  is  now  the  rule  and 
practice  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  countiy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  qnarrel  with  the  principles  thus 
laid  down.  It  would  he  t«o  much  to  claim  that  the  Repub- 
lican come  always  fully  up  U»  its  own  idea],  but  its  aim  and 
general  practice  are  liere  fairly  stated.  As  to  its  care  not  to 
bring  unproved  charges,  the  best  evidence  is  ttie  record 
of  its  libel  suits.  The  law  of  Massaohusetts  is  severe  and 
jealous  in  guarding  the  citizen  against  newspa{}er  libel ; 
yet  in  the  first  twenty  years  following  the  establishment 
of  the  Daily  but  one  libel  suit  agwinst  the  Rf publican  vas 
brought  to  trial.  This  happened  in  its  first  decade, — the 
paper  won  the  verdict  and  was  fully  vindicated.  The 
next  suit  tried  against  it  was  the  noted  one  of  Willis 
Phelps,  in  1875,  where  tlie  paper's  censure  related  to  a 
matt«r  of  high  public  concern,  and  where  a  nominal 
decision  for  the  plaintiff  left  the  moral  advantage  wholly 
with  the  defendant.  In  a  subsequent  case  a  physician, 
whom  the  paper  had  charged  with  a  gross  and  aggrn- 
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vated  offeuse,  obtained  from  n  jury  damages  of  one 
dollai',  oa  the  ground  that  one  of  tlie  speeiflcations 
against  him  rarae  short  of  absolute  proof  by  the  evidence 
before  the  court.  Another  suit,  and  the  only  other  on© 
brought  in  Mr.  Bowles's  life-time, —  it  was  not  tried  till 
after  his  death, —  was  the  case  of  a.  clergyman  cirenm- 
atantially  charged  with  gross  abuse  of  his  family.  Tho 
charges  were  widely  bruited  and  believed  in  the  com- 
munity ;  the  suit  was  tried  in  a  remote  part  of  the  state ; 
and  a  verdict  of  a  thousand  dollars  was  given  against 
the  newspaper ;  but  its  course  certainly  lost  it  no  favor 
with  the  intelligent  public.  Such  a  record  for  a  daily 
journal  during  a  third  of  a  century  is  an  ample  vindica- 
tion of  its  respect  for  the  rights  of  private  character. 

The  principles  defined  above  with  sjwcial  regard  to 
scandals  affecting  private  reputations  were  essentially 
the  same  which  governed  the  Republican  in  regard  to 
men  in  public  life.  One  notable  instance  of  this  may  be 
given  in  the  words  of  a  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Bowles : 

"Several  months  before  the  exposure  in  Congress  of  Mr. 
Blaine's  transactiouB  in  Little  Bock  securities,  Mr.  Bowles  re- 
ceived a  telegram  stating"  that  the  matter  was  to  be  brought 
before  the  public,  i  saw  that  he  was  agitated  by  the  n 
He  had  knoTCti  Homethin^  of  the  glory  before.  He  at  onM 
dictated  to  me  several  telegrams  to  leading  journaliBts  and 
politicians,  urging  that  tbere  should  be  no  publicatioii.  Tha 
nest  day  he  followed  up  these  dispatclies  by  letters  to  the 
same  effect.  He  took  the  ground  that  as  Mr.  Blaine  was  not  a 
candidate  before  the  people  for  any  office,  the  publioation  of 
such  scandals  was  illegitimate,  and  was  attributable  either  to 
malice  or  to  a  false  idea  of  news.  In  effect,  the  matter  was  kept 
qniet  for  some  time  longer,  until,  when  Blaine  was  seeking  the 
Kepublican  nomination,  it  was  brought  up  In  Congress." 

This  was  the  case  of  a  man  to  whom  the  Bepublioan 
was  politioally  unfavorable.    When  a  scandal  touching 
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public  men  had  once  taken  air,  tlie  paper  held  that  the 
press  was  bound  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom ;  but  it  was 
opposed  to  giving  publicity  in  tho  ftrflt  iiistaiiee  to  any 
such  topic,  unless  it  was  requisite  to  the  exclusion  of  aii 
unfit  man  from  public  station,  or  deniautled  by  other 
grave  necessity. 

There  is  &  different  question  as  to  the  degree  of  detail 
in  which  instauees  of  groBS  vite  should  be  reported  when 
some  mention  of  them  is  neeessary.  In  this  particular  the 
Republienn  oeca&ionaUy  came  under  censure  nuinng  the 
better  class  of  its  constituente.  They  complained  that 
from  the  high  level  of  its  pages  there  was  sometimes  a 
lapse  into  offensive  particulars  of  criminal  actions.  It 
defended  itself  with  spirit,  on  the  ground  that  it  published 
only  what  belonged  to  tlie  news  of  the  day,  what  was 
TieoesBary  for  (he  exposure  of  evil-doers,  and  what  the 
public  demanded.     Thus,  it  said  (January  4,  1864} : 

"  A  correspondent  complains,  as  a  gross  inconsistenay,  and  of 
baleful  influence,  that  the  press,,  while  denouncing  the  prize- 
fight, prints  the  full  details.  So  it  prints  robberies  and  morderB, 
and  denoraices  the  crimes.  So  it  records  tiie  nuchristiaii  con- 
troversieB  of  Christian  men  and  women,  and  disapproves  of 
them.  So  it  tells  you  the  mercury  was  down  below  zero  yester- 
day morning,  yet  shrugs  its  shoulders  at  it.  When  will  all 
good  people  be  int^^Uigent  enough  to  compn^hend  and  yield  the 
fact  that  tho  daily  newspaper  is  but  a  '  map  of  busy  life  '^  hav- 
ing its  shadows  as  well  as  its  lights  —  its  crimes  as  well  as  its 
beneficences  —  its  shames  as  well  as  its  glories;  and  that  the 
paper  that  does  not  do  this,  however  useful  and  pleasant  in 
Sunday -schools  f  however  valuable  as  a  moral  or  religious  agent, 
is  no  newspaper,  and  tuunt  ever  be  limited  in  range  and  in- 
flaence  —  hmited  indeed  to  those  who  ueed  it  least  T  " 

The  subject  is  one  aa  to  which  there  is  not  much  room 
for  disagreement  upon  general  principles.  The  duty  of 
the  paper  to  give  the  news  ia  clearly  i^nhject  to  certain 
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general  limitations  of  decency.  An  illustrated  ]>apor 
tells  the  newB  by  pictures;  but  to  tell  some  kinds  of 
criminal  news  in  that  way  would  very  properly  bring  the 
editor  into  the  puliye  court;  and  the  same  principle  holds 
good  morally  as  to  description  by  language.  There  are 
details  which  are  necessary  in  the  court-room  or  the  medi- 
cal lecture-room,  which  are  shocking  to  modesty  and 
injurions  to  the  community  when  spread  before  the 
general  public  in  a  newspaper.  It  is  an  esaential  jwrt  of 
good  editing  to  eliminate  from  all  news  the  irrelevant 
detail ;  and  in  deciding  what  is  irrelevant  the  editor  is 
bound  to  consult  not  only  the  taste  uf  various  classes  of 
readers,  but  also  good  taste  and  morals.  The  removal 
of  a  cancer,  the  occurrence  of  a  prize-flglit,  or  a  ease 
adultery,  may  become  legitimate  matter  of  news,  but 
either  instance  the  public  is  entitled  to  be  spared  the 
miiinle  details.  These  principles  are  indisputable :  thero 
is  only  question  of  their  application  to  particular  cases. 
As  to  the  actual  practice  of  the  Republican,  it  must  be 
said  that  it  certainly  allowed  itself  a  freer  Hcenee  in. 
narrating  offensive 'crimes  than  was  approved  of  by  the 
better  class  of  its  readers.  Mr.  Bowles  was  not  solely 
responsible,  yet  it  was  a  matter  which  he  could  have 
controlled,  as  he  did  when  he  chose  ct>ntrol  everythiug 
in  the  office.  There  was  a  perceptible  amendment  in  lat«F 
years,  after  some  changes  in  the  staff. 

Bnt  if,  in  its  passion  for  giving  all  the  news,  the  lU- 
publiran  sometimes  overstepped  the  line  in  one  directii 
its  general  practice  wus  to  gratify  and  stimulate  the 
higher  tastes  of  its  readers.  To  the  charm  of  its  news, 
vivacity,  and  sincerity,  it  added  that  of  a  constant 
attention  to  the  nobler  interests  of  life.  It  told  matters 
which  an^  worth  t-elling, —  mattei-s  which  the  men  and 
women  of  large  minds  and  generous  hearts  care  to  know 
about.    This  bonk  has  followed  the  thread  of  its  poljtieol 
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diecnfisiODB  only.  Politics  was  its  leading  topic,  but  its 
range  covered  a  thousand  iaterests  which  cannot  be 
glanced  at  here.  All  forms  of  social  progress  belonged 
to  its  field.  The  advBUceniGnt  of  women  was  one  of  its 
most  frequent  themes.  As  to  the  methods  of  public 
c-hnrity,  prisons,  reformatoricB,  and  hospitals,  it  gave  for 
twenty  years  more  valnablo  information  probably  than 
any  other  paper  in  the  countrj',  except  perhaps  the 
New  Tork  Times.  Its  literary  eritieisms  were  notable 
for  tlioroughneas,  sincerity,  and  discrimination.  Ita 
habit  was  to  occasionally  devote  three  or  four  columns 
to  some  new  book  of  impnrtanpe.  Its  judgments  on  all 
subjects  were  singularly  free  from  provincial  narrow- 
ness. Upon  literature  and  kindred  topics  it  showed  a 
eultnre  which  few  of  the  metropolitan  journals  could 
rival,  and  still  fewer  of  them  ei^ualed  it  in  freedom  from 
partisanship  and  the  influence  of  cliques. 

In  many  ways  it  bore  the  stamp  of  its  locality.  To  the 
scenery  of  mml  New  England  it  gave  constantand  loving 
recognition.  Mr.  Bowles's  appreciation  of  nature  found 
eloquent  expression  iu  his  letters  of  travel,  although  at 
home  his  pen  rarely  touched  oti  that  theme.  But  among 
the  staff  of  the  paper  there  was  always  some  one  who 
gave  voiee  to  a  love  for  the  earth's  face  like  the  lovo  of  a 
••liild  for  its  mother.  Prom  the  tiles  of  the  Jiepublican, 
through  twenty  years,  there  could  be  gleaned  a  volume 
of  eharming  prose  idyls  of  New  England.  The  editorial 
style  of  the  paper,  upon  whatever  subject,  often  smacked 
racily  of  the  soil.  The  \ngorons  vernacular,  the  pithy 
phrase  of  the  Yankee  farmer,  gave  zest  and  snap  to 
many  a  paragraph.  In  thv  pa|ier's  language,  its  in  its 
sympathies,  it  made  itself  one  with  tlie  common  people. 

Newspapers  are  prosaic.  The  news  of  the  day,  as  it 
must  for  the  most  part  be  tohl,  gives  little  expression 
to  romance  or  ideality.    Hardly  any  newspaper  can  stand 
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the  test  of  being  taken  as  a  conipumou  into  a  gardeii  on 
a  dewy  June  morning.  The  traveler  in  Europe,  while  he 
is  amid  the  spells  of  cathedrals  and  picture  galleries  and 
scenes  made  memorable  by  a  wonderful  past,  is  likely  to 
find  his  American  paper  a  reminder  of  a  somewhat  sordid 
and  materiahstic  world.  In  either  situation  hardly  any 
other  newspaper  relished  ao  well  as  the  Republican. 
There  was  apt  to  be  in  it  a  touch  of  nature  with  which 
the  June  roses  would  nut  disown  fellowebip.  It  spoke 
the  voice  of  an  ideal  America,  which  stirred  the  heart 
amid  Europe's  ancient  grandeurs  with  the  sense  of  a 
heroic  present. 

The  functions  of  news-giving  and  of  guidiug  opinion 
are  in  a  logical  sense  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  but  in  a  well-edited  paper  the  two  elements  are 
closely  interwronght.  This  was  the  case  in  an  especial 
degree  with  the  Repuhlican.  The  news  element  was  con- 
spicuous in  every  department.  In  some  journals  the 
editorial  page  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  essays,  and 
80  far  as  they  are  based  on  news  the  reader  must  go  to 
another  page  for  its  statement.  But  Mr.  Bowles  recog- 
nized no  higher  or  more  constant  function  for  the  edi- 
torial writer  than  to  give  the  reader  new  facts.  He 
knew  well  that  for  guiding  opinion  the  incomparable 
method  is  to  give  the  reader  facts  which  make  their  own 
plea.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  Webster  on  one 
occasion,  "I  shall  make  no  argument  in  this  case, — I 
shall  simply  state  the  facts";  and  the  statement  which 
followed  was  weightier  than  any  argument.  The  Sepub- 
limn's  news  dispatches,  in  turn,  were  edited  by  careful 
hands.  The  reports  of  "Associated  Press"  or  special 
correspondents  received  supplement  or  correction,  as  they 
might  need,  and  went  to  the  reader  with  obscuritieB 
cleared  away,  explanations  interwoven,  and  verbiage 
cut  out. 
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The  style  of  the  elegant  essajist  or  the  philosophic 
historian  is  not  a  more  distinct  product  of  art,  and 
hardly  a  finer  product,  than  a  first-class  newspaper 
style.  The  aim  is  different,  the  conditions  are  different^ 
but  the  skill  with  which  the  journalist  weaves  his  mate- 
rial into  compact,  incisive,  telling  narrative, — working, 
as  he  must,  in  hot  haste  j  aiming,  too,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  hurrying  reader,  whose  glancing  mind  he  must  hit  as 
the  sportsman  hits  the  bird  on  the  wing, — this  is  a& 
admirable  in  its  way  as  the  performance  of  the  leisurely 
closet- writer.  To  quote  from  the  "Reminiscences"  of 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Congdon : 

"  There  must  be  perpetual  alertness.  There  must  be  that 
accurate  general  knowledge  which  sends  a  man  instantly  to  the 
right  authority.  There  must  be  that  self-suspicion,  that  dis- 
triist  of  memory,  which  sets  one  to  searching ;  to  say  nothing 
of  that  industry  which  knows  no  difference  between  night  and 
day.  Whoever  undertakes  to  write  for  a  newspaper  needs 
what  Napoleon  called  the  courage  of  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  must  have  a  hand  to  grasp  a  subject  with  celerity  f 
to  be  able  in  twenty  minutes  to  tear  the  heart  out  of  it;  to 
fasten  upon  all  the  points  at  a  glance ;  to  see  their  humor  or 
their  tragedy ;  to  understand  their  relation  to  the  general  drift  of 
his  own  newspaper ;  and  to  write  about  them  in  English  which 
will  keep  the  breakf aster  for  five  minutes  from  his  coffee  and 
his  rolls.    Does  anybody  suppose  that  this  is  easy  to  do  f  ^ 

Such  achievement  implies  immense  labor,  and  high  art 
as  well.  It  was  labor,  art,  and  love  of  the  work  which 
made  the  Republican.  Its  staff  was  much  larger  than 
was  usual  with  papers  similarly  limited  in  circulation 
and  revenues ;  its  men  were  carefully  chosen  and  trained ; 
no  office  in  the  country  worked  its  editors  harder;  and 
they  gave  to  their  task  all  that  was  in  them. 

The  highest  kind  of  news-reporting,  and  the  function 
of  the  newspaper  which  surpasses  even  that,  are  de- 
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s«ribed  in  an  article  in  the  Republkaii,  October  29,  1873, 
upon  the  great  joiirual  of  England : 

"One  may  well  bo  impatient  at  the  London  Times  for  not 
being  the  guide  rather  tluin  the  body-gaard  of  progress.  It 
seeks  to  say  upon  any  given  day  what  the  dominant  minds  of 
the  eountrj-  are  saj-ing.  Kot  to  force  an  illtistration,  we  may 
call  it  the  moderator  of  the  aBsembly,  who  daily  puta  the  ques- 
tion and  records  the  vote,  while  the  American  press  oooupiei 
rather  the  position  of  the  debaters  who  hare  guided  the  uasom- 
bly  to  its  conolosione.  Now,  it  \a  an  open  question  whether  in. 
a  nation  like  the  British  it  is  not  of  more  importaDce  to  liave 
one  high  authority,  able  by  long  experience  and  admitted 
ability  to  declare  authoritatively  to  the  nation  its  own  maturest 
thought,  than  to  have  a  great  radical  journal,  keeping  ahead 
of  that  matnrest  thought  and  exhorting  it  onward.  The  Timet 
is  the  very  ideal  of  pure  journalism  ;  it  tells  the  news  of  the 
day,  especially  that  highest  class  of  news  in  enmparisoa  with 
which  all  other  is  mere  gabble  —  the  nation's  seerel  thought  atid 
dearest  puTpQ»e.  When,  during  our  own  war,  the  Times  sneered 
at  our  course,  depend  upon  it,  the  ruling  class  of  England 
sneered  first.  And  when  to-day  the  Times  is  kindly  toward  lu, 
we  may  depend  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  news  that  the  ruling  olasa 
of  England  are  also  kindly.  Aa  a  newspaper,  therefore,  it  hfts 
touched  the  zenith.  But  American  journalism  is  not  conteDt 
to  be  mere  journalism,  a  mere  historian  of  the  day.  It  intrades 
into  other  spheres ;  it  preaches,  it  teaches,  it  1egialat«s,  it  re- 
forms. It  is  not  content  with  reporting  what  the  public  mind' 
is  thinking  about ;  it  insista  that  the  pubhc  mind  shall  think 
about  the  right  thing." 
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"  TT  is  not  content  with  reporting  what  the  public  mind 
X  is  thinking  about ;  it  insists  that  the  public  mind 
shall  think  about  the  right  thing."  The  Rejmllkan,  in 
the  fuU  developiTic-nt  of  its  Intei*  years,  was  and  was 
meant  to  be  in  advunee  of  the  mass  of  its  readers  on  the 
main  lines  of  opinion.  As  a  consequence  it  continually 
failed  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  po(»uIar  voice  for  the 
men  and  measures  it  advocated.  To  tliose  whose  test  of 
power  was  immediate  success,  it  seemed  something  like 
H  failure,  as  a  guide  of  public  opinion.  As  one  man  said 
of  its  editor,  "  He  was  a  shepherd  whose  sheep  wouldn't 
follow  him."  A  young  member  of  the  staff  once  reported 
to  his  chief  a  remark  by  a  political  manager  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town  !  "  Your  RvpHbliran  is  a  smart  newspaper,  but  it 
has  no  influence."  "  He  is  rig'ht,"  said  Mr.  Bowles ;  "  we 
have  very  little  iniluencc.  in  bis  sense  of  the  word.  Wo 
don't  often  get  our  man  nominated,  or  our  tiuket  elected. 
But  two  or  three  years  afterward  the  people  get  along 
up  to  the  ground  we  have  Ijeeu  standing  on." 

The  Hepublirnn  was  an  idealist  in  politics.  It  stood 
steadily  according  to  its  light  for  "  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report." 
Yet  it  spoke  not  as  a  prophet  or  a  poet  throws  out  his 
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word  to  find  lodgment  iVberever  the  winds  may  carry  i1 
but  with  the  practical  aim  of  ultimately  securing  the 
acceptaui-e  of  its  ideas  by  the  eonimunity,  "We  must 
keep  within  speaking  distance  of  our  coDstituency,"  Mr, 
Bowles  used  to  say  to  his  young  men,  wheu  their  zeal 
threatened  to  outrun  their  discretion.  The  paper  had 
for  its  target  that  mark  which  democracy  sets  before 
every  reformer, — the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  average 
citizen.  The  preponderance  of  judgment  and  will  in  the 
entire  people  is  au  enormous  weight  for  the  idealist  to 
raise.  With  the  best  levera^  lie  can  get, — and  the  news- 
paper is  an  incomparable  lever, — he  must  be  content  to 
see  the  great  mass  stir  very  slowly,  happy  if  he  can  say 
'•  It  does  move !  " 

With  the RepaUictin,  politicswas  only  one  topic  among 
many.  A  few  of  its  editorial  titles  gathered  from  tb6 
file  of  1873  are  fairly  characteristic  of  its  later  period  i 
The  Catholics  in  America,  Holly-tree  Christianity,  The 
Halt  of  Christian  Union,  Compulsory  Education,  Mr. 
Frothingham's  "Religion  of  Humanity,"  Is  Agriculture 
Doomed  in  Massachusetts  T  The  Sermon  of  Friday's 
Gallows,  Some  Claims  of  Women,  Tax  Reform  and  the 
Rural  Mind,  The  Bible  Revision,  How  to  Grow  Old, 
Theodore  Parker,  The  Education  of  Boys,  The  Latest 
Arctic  Travels,  Servant  Girls'  Rights,  The  New  Edncfr- 
tion,  Cooperative  Farming,  The  London  Police  Court, 
The  Autumn  Promise,  Horses'  Xames,  Prison  Reform,  A. 
Chat  about  tlie  Minor  Poets,  The  Effect  of  Scientifio 
Antagonism  on  Christian  Teaching,  City  Work  for  the 
Unemployed,  How  to  Help  the  Proud  Poor,  What  War 
Means,  The  Death  of  Agassiz,  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Sara  Coleridge,  The  State  Reformatories,  The  Education 
of  American  Girls,  Margaret  Fuller's  Life  and  Works,  A 
New  Phase  of  the  English  Labor  Problem,  The  Agency 
of  Prayer,  Uncle  Sam  in  the  Naboth  Business. — Well 
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nii^tlit  the  pa})er  have  siiid  of  itself,  "  The  field  is  the 

The  eharacter  of  a,  newspaper  is  the  resultant  of  the 
fharactors  of  the  men  who  control  it.  It  unites  powers 
and  purposes  wlueh  in  their  entirety  are  broader  than  any 
personality,  but  this  is  only  the  aggregate  contribution 
of  the  men  who  Imilt  it  up  in  the  past  and  those  who 
carry  it  on  in  the  present.  The  only  real  moral  force 
is  personal,  and  a  newspaper  is  simply  the  medium 
through  which  a  man  or  a  combination  of  men  express 
tJiem  selves. 

The  man  who  created  and  inspired  the  Republican  was 
one  who  had  a  strong  regard  for  the  moral  relations.  It 
was  bom  in  him;  it  grew  with  his  growth;  it  was  de- 
velojwd  by  his  instinct  to  get  always  at  the  reality  of 
things,  which  led  him  continually  to  a  deeper  and  juster 
sense  of  the  supreme  realities  of  human  eoudin-t  and 
character.  There  was  in  hiua  also  a  strong  sincerity,  an 
intolerance  of  pretense  and  assumption,  and  a  distaste 
for  insignia  and  robes  of  state.  He  was  impatient  of 
all  buckram  dignitaries.  He  was  too  mercurial  to  stay 
in  a  mood  of  solemnity.  Even  when  he  wrote  with 
most  power  and  pathos,  a  jest  was  not  far  from  the  tip 
of  Lis  pen.  He  had  a  miscliicvous  delight  in  startling 
people.  The  Republican  sent  many  a  cold  shiver  through 
the  frames  of  pious  folk.  It  won  fur  itself  with  not  a  few 
the  reputation  of  a  rollicking  and  audacious  heathen. 
But  its  lightness  was  the  foam  and  bubble  on  the  river's 
surface, —  beneath  it  the  cnrrent  ran  stmng  and  steady 
toward  the  noble  ends  of  life. 

Mr.  Bowles  was  earnest  in  maintaining  that  a  news- 
paper should  be  impersonal.  "  The  Rfpubliean  and  Sam 
Bowles  are  two  different  things,"  he  was  in  the  habilj 
of  saying.  Tliat.  difference  may  hn  illustrated  by  the 
treatment  which  the  pai)er  gave  to  subjects  of  a  dis- 
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titictively  religious  character.  Here  soiiiethiug  Ipss  than 
Mr.  Bowles,  and  sometliitig  more,  went  into  the  paper. 
He  was  a  Unitarian  by  education,  and  always  by  a  more 
or  less  close  conDection ;  but  tlie  Republican  was  in  no 
sense  a  Unitarian  paper,  nor<iid  it  show  any  epeoial  favor 
to  that  sect.  Personally  he  followed  somo  lines  of  speon- 
latioQ,  as  hia  letters  show,  to  which  he  gave  no  exproasion 
in  the  Republican;  these  fhonghts  belonged  \a  a  part  of 
his  life  which  he  did  not  share  with  the  public.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  among  his  associates  and  subordi- 
nates various  men  whose  e^iuipment  included  special 
training  and  intelligence  upon  religious  matters.  Ea«h 
one  of  these  gave  of  his  best  to  the  paper.  A  central  con- 
trol preserved  sufficient  harmony,  and  the  result  was  a 
more  various  and  more  impressive  teaching  than  any 
single  individual  could  give. 

Dr.  Holland's  especial  gift,  as  has  been  said,  was  tbab 
of  a  lay  preacher.  His  favorite  topics  were  those  in 
which  the  moral  aspect  was  predominant,  and  on  such 
subjects  he  had  a  rare  art  of  impressing  and  winning  the 
common  people.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Orthodox 
communion,  but  his  mind  was  not  theologic  or  specula- 
tive ;  his  habit  was  neither  to  assail  dogma  nor  to  em- 
ploy it ;  his  enforcement  of  right  conduct  had  'Uod  and 
immortality  as  its  accepted  facts,  and  Jesiu  Christ  as  its 
supreme  exemplar.  His  writings  were  widely  welcomed, 
as  men  will  always  welcome  a  teacher  who  speaks  as  one 
having  authority,  who  does  not  assail  their  prejudiee«, 
and  who  appeals  to  their  best  feelings  and  convictions. 

Mr.  Hood  was  felicitous  in  a  different  style  of  ethical 
writing.  His  mind  had  a  line  vein  of  philosophy,  and  he 
was  very  familiar  both  with  the  literature  of  theology  and 
the  practical  workings  of  the  churehej*.  He  frequently 
wrote  on  such  ecclesiastical  topics  as  came  to  the  surface 
in  the  ever\--day  life  of  the  community.     In  discussing 
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these  themes  he  showed  an  admirable  instinct  for  toneh- 
ing  whatever  was  involved  of  esBential  morality  and  of 
public  interest,  while  avoiiUng  teehniealitit-B  and  snbtle- 
ties.  Ih'  was  an  adept  in  the  coDciliatory  style  of  writ- 
ing. He  underHtood  how  to  place  himself  on  eomiiion 
gi-onud  with  the  well-disposed  reader  of  whatever  creed 
or  sect,  and  from  that  ground  to  urge  a  \iew  which  em- 
braced the  essentials  and  ignored  all  besides.  The  Repub- 
lu-an  gave  at  one  time,  nndtmbtcdly  from  his  pen,  a 
series  of  editorial  articles  on  the  leading  Pi'otestant  seutSf 
each  of  which  it  described  with  an  intelligence,  sympathy, 
and  frank  criticism,  beyond  what  is  often  seen  eitlier  in 
the  secular  or  religious  press.  Among  the  Kuccessors  of 
Mr.  Hood  in  the  office  were  more  than  one  who  had  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  necessary  culture  and  temper  for  dis- 
cussing the  topics  both  of  eceleeiastical  religion  and  of 
tiie  spiritual  life. 

But  it  is  with  a  newspaper  as  it  is  with  a  man, — its 
ethical  character  is  most  effei'tively  when  unconsciously 
expressed.  Of  the  debt  we  owe  our  best  friends  for  their , 
influence  upon  \i&,  how  small  a  part  consists  of  their 
intentional  appeals  to  our  sense  of  duty, — how  much 
smaller  yet,  to  their  definitions  of  religious  belief!  It 
is  the  tone  of  their  everj-day  eonduct  and  conversation 
which  lifts  us.  So,  the  Bfpubiwan'g  characteristic  moral 
quality  might  best  be  indicated  by  quoting  its  utterances, 
not  on  the  especial  themes  of  religion,  but  on  general 
topics, —  political  discussions,  obituary  notiees,  literary 
criticisms,  or  general  news  of  the  day, 

Mr.  Bowles's  snmTunry  of  a  man's  eharai^ter  when 
death  had  completed  his  record,  was  often  very  felicitous. 
He  seized  the  salient  points,  and  made  a  presentation 
which  without  gloss  or  flattery  set  forth  the  essential 
man  in  his  worthiest  and  most  impressive  aspect.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  public  character,  he  recognized  the  right 
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of  his  readers  to  have  the  fair  and  fall  lesson,  Crom  ei 
as  well  lis  virtues.  Mr.  Curtis,  iu  his  eulogy  of  Weiid« 
Phillips,  said,  by  way  of  justiflcation  of  a  portrait 
out  shadows:  "  I  speal:  not  of  the  mortal  part  of  him, 
but  of  that  whinh  wae  immortal."  Mr.  Bowles  did  not 
practice  this  kind  of  portraitnrf.  He  wrote  to  Charleft 
Allen,  iu  July,  1859 :  "  I  liat«  the  Nil  de  mortuia, 
What  do  mfn  die  for  except  tliat  posterity  may  impi 
tially  judge,  aad  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  example 
The  occasion  of  tiie  remark  was  the  unqualifled  lauda- 
tioa  of  Rufus  Choate.  "  I  am  aching  to  pitch  into 
Ohoat«,"  ho  wruti',  "and  shall  do  it  yet,  im^raoious  w 
Boston  may  think  it.  1  dou't  believe  he  waa  a  brij 
aud  shiuing  light  of  the  profession,  in  at  least  one 
im{)ortant  particular,"  And  in  the  Republican,  a  fei 
days  later, — the  great  advocate  having  in  previouB  ni 
bers  received  generous  praise, —  thera  is  an  editorial 
"Mr.  Choate's  Glory  and  Shame  as  a  Lawyf 
glory  of  his  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence  is  hear) 
recognized ;  as  to  the  shame : 

"  We  refer  to  wliat  wa.B  notorious  in  the  profeaftton,  to  wl 
in  ona  form  had  passed  into  a  by-word  with  the  pnblie, —  his 
disregard  of  truth  and  justice  in  the  undertaking  and  trial  of 
cauBCs.  In  assuming  a  suit  or  a  defense,  he  never  seemed  to 
aek,  '  Is  lhi«  right  f  doea  my  client  aeek  the  ends  of  truth  and 
justice  I '  Nor  iu  thp  prosecution  of  a  case  did  he  ever  seem  to 
hesitat«  in  the  use  of  doubtful  and  dishonest  means  to  aeoure 
the  end.  Espousing  the  interest  and  object  of  his  client 
great  ardor,  he  used  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  all  the 
of  his  orator}-,  all  the  suggestions  which  a  reckless  ingenuity 
a  desperate  strait  prompted,  to  reach  the  desired  result. 
often  doubtless  he  was  suecessful  by  these  means,  and  if  many 
a  time  justice  has  been  vindicated,  and  the  truth  unraveled,  and 
endan^red  right  has  triumphed,  through  his  splendid  efforts, 
when  they  would  otherwise  have  failed,  too  oft«a  by  the  ( 
intervention  has  the  wrong  gloried  iu  succe^,  justice  b«en 
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verted,  and  the  criminal  Boreened  from  the  pimishment  due  to 
his  oReasBs.  No  cuase  seemed  so  desperate  or  so  bad  that  he 
would  not  undertake  its  defense ;  no  su^estJon  of  law,  no  trick 
of  forms,  BO  fihullow  or  puerile  that  he  would  not  press  it  into 
aervice  for  hie  purpose." 


A  characteriatic  piece  of  Mr.  Bowles's  work  was  his 
obituary  of  General  William  Francis  Bartlott,  December 
18, 1876.  It  was  written,  as  a  private  letter  shows,  on 
the  same  eight  that  the  news  of  his  death  was  received ; 
and  its  snbstanee  is  largely  a  recital  of  facts  which  have 
gince  been  given  more  fully  in  the  admirable  biography 
by  Mr.  Palfrey : 

"  The  Massachusetts  of  this  generatjon  has  bred  no  so  heroin 
a  character  aa  that  of  the  man  whom  she  will  bury,  with  Bad- 
ness and  with  honor,  in  Berkshire  this  week,**  He  left  Harvard 
College  to  enlist  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  sen-od  till 
the  end.  He  was  wounded  many  times,  loat  a  leg,  endured 
extreme  hardships  in  Southern  priaona,  and  was  a  sufferer 
from  his  injuries  during  all  his  remaining  years.  His  later  life 
was  spent  in  private  business.  "  With  no  amliition  and  no  pre- 
tense as  aa  orator  or  public  leader,  hardly  any  man  in  Ihese 
last  three  years  has  iiftener  or  better  said  the  timely  word,  and 
turned  men's  thoughts  from  party  passion  and  personal  advan- 
tage in  poUtics  to  higher  things  both  in  thought  and  effort. 
His  eloquence  was  the  eloquence  of  simplicity,  earnestness,  and 
brevity."  His  speeches,  at  the  dedication  of  Harvard  Memorial 
Hall,  at  the  Lexington  Centennial,  and  on  other  occasions,  "  all 
bore  one  spirit,  they  all  sought  one  end,— that  of  the  burial  of  the 
eonlliote  of  the  war  in  a  common  national  feeling,"  At  Lexing- 
ton he  said  :  "  Men  cannot  always  obooee  tlie  right  coarse ;  bat 
when,  having  chosen  that  which  conscience  dictates,  tliey  are 
ready  to  die  for  it,  if  they  justify  not  their  cause,  they  at  least 
ennoble  themselves ;  and  the  men  who  for  consoienue'  sake 
fought  against  their  government  at  Gettysburg  ought  easily  to 
bo  forgiven  by  the  sous  of  men  who  for  conscience'  sake  fought 
against  their  government  at  Bunker  Hill."  He  held  hmiself 
VOU  IL— 25 


aloof  from  party  bonds,  and  parties  competed  for  tlie  honor  of 
his  name.  "  This  is  the  outline  of  a  life  so  far  as  it  appeared 
to  the  public.  Bnt  it  waa  ae  noble  and  heroic  in  private,  and 
the  sweetness  that  goes  with  all  true  nobility  and  heroism  v 
as  divine  a  characteristic  of  General  Bartlett's  nature.  He 
faced  the  slow,  sure  approach  of  death  as  bravely  and  aa 
oabnly  as  he  moved  to  the  &ont  in  battle,  or  denounced  a 
mean  thought  or  unworthy  action  in  pnblic  or  private  life. 
We  talk  with  a  glow  of  ChevaUer  Bayard  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney ;  but  here,  in  Prank  Elartlett,  was  all  they  were,  and 
more, — what  they  oould  not  be,  because  the  standards  of  the 
age  did  not  suggest  it  all.  A  republic  based  on  the  equality  nf 
men,  and  a  society  that  rcoogiuKea  woman  not  simply  as  on 
object  of  gallantry,  but  the  iv>mpaQion -leader  of  all  life,  give  a 
finer  quality  and  a  more  even  edge  to  our  Bayarda  and  our 
Sidneys.  .  .  .  General  Bartlett's  fortune  was  his  character,  hia 
family,  and  hia  friends.  The  one  is  clear  and  unspotted  ;  the 
next,  a  beautiful  wife  and  five  young  children — the  youngest  of 
whom,  a  babe  of  few  weeks,  was  baptized,  as  it  were,  in  tm 
dying  arms,  but  a  few  days  ago,  while  he  partook  of  the  last 
sacrament,  and  himself  sang  the  sacramental  hyiua  with  a 
voice  as  clear  and  rin^ng  as  that  with  which  bo  ever  called 
his  soldicTS  to  battle ;  and  his  friends  include  everybody  who 
ever  knew  him-"" 

Very  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bowles  were  some  of  his 
comments  on  California,  which  he  called  "  a  doiible-fiow- 
ering  species  of  the  American  genus."  Tho  high  expec- 
tations of  the  state  from  the  Pacific  Railroad,  which  he 
had  fully  shared,  were  not  ftilly  met  when  the  road  was 
completed.  At  that  time,  Februarj- 14, 1870,  he  Bommed 
up  the  history  and  needs  of  the  state : 

"  For  twenty  yeatB  she  has  been  living,  as  it  were,  apart, 
isolated,  and  building  up  a  magnificent  provincialism.  Her 
nature  was  original,  her  resources  original,  and  her  modes  of 
doing  business  took  on  original  laws,  as  ail  her  life  took  on  orig- 
inal habits.    .    .    .   High  prices,  vast  pro&ts,  a  grand  and  reck- 
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lesB  waj  of  business  and  of  life,  pervaded  all  her  sooiely  and 
all  ber  movementa.  She  had  but  two  pieces  of  money — double- 
en^lea  and  Ualf-dollars.  The  one  did  the  morning  marketing, 
tht>  otlier  was  to8Hed  to  the  gentleman  who  watered  your  lioree 
or  liwung  the  gat«B  fur  your  passage.  Money  came  easy  and  it 
went  easy.  The  oommunity  drank  champagne  before  breakfast, 
and  lived  all  day  a  sort  of  champagne  life,  white  with  foam 
and  bubbling  with  gas."  This  order  of  things. —  to  condense 
Mr.  Bowles's  words, —  was  first  shaken  by  the  break-down  of 
plac«r  mining;  was  then  prolonged  awliile  by  the  wonderful 
results  of  wheat  culture;  bnt  now  the  Pacifia  Railroad,  with 
communication  with  the  outado  world,  has  come  as  a  great 
leveler,  snd  the  first  season  following  has  been  a  time  of 
depression  and  discouragement.  "  At  fimt  the  people  seemed 
stunned  with  the  revelation  and  the  revolution.  Tbey  cursed 
the  railroad,  they  cursed  the  Bank  of  California,  and  they 
cursed  the  Chinese,  one  and  all,  as  the  parents  of  the  disap- 
pointment." But  now  they  have  braced  themselves  to  face  the 
change  with  courage  and  cheer.  "  Stinimed  up  in  a  single 
word,  perhaps  the  mateiial  need  of  California  is  five-eeiU 
piewa, —  their  presence  and  their  use.  Beyond  this,  she  locks 
a  broader  and  finer  sense  of  the  various  elements  of  civiiiza- 
tion ;  —  she  needs  more  widely  to  sec  and  to  feel  that  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number  is  both  the  welfare  and  the 
wealtli  of  society.  The  disposition  t«  '  corral '  everything,  from 
quicksilver  to  wheat,  from  the  Comstook  lode  to  the  agrionlt- 
m^l  lands,  From  newspapers  to  railroads  and  ^niversides,  not 
omitting  indeed  sot-ial  life  itself,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  Cali- 
fornia's healthy  development, 

''  The  pride  of  power,  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  pride  of 
materiality,  has  indeed  a  strong  grip  upon  California  society 
and  California  business.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 
Through  it  great  results  have  been  aclueved,  great  advance- 
ment made;  but  in  the  revolution  now  going  on  the  law  of 
disintegration  and  variety  will  be  demanded  in  business  and 
must  be  respected  in  society.  Culture  and  bram  and  charac- 
.ter,  the  ameliorations  of  the  refined  soul  and  the  inspirations  of 
the  elevated  spirit,  must  oount  as  at  least  the  equal  of  bank 
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efaares  and  niming  feet;  and  in  btmnesB,  diversificntion, s 
rivalry  sboold  be  encouraged  rather  than  etamppd  out  bj  the 
iron  heel  of  grasping  monopoly.    The  more    and    tjje  xaon 
various  chumiels  life  flows  through,  the  more  fertite  is  the  Mil 
of  society,  the  more  bountiful  the  harvest  of  effort." 

Five  years  after  this  was  written,  the  great  Bank  of 
California  went  down  m  suddeu  niin,  and  its  president, 
Ralfiton,  was  drowned,  —  apparently,  though  not  wr- 
taicly,  u  stiieide.  The  morning  after  the  news  was  re- 
<reived,  Angust  28, 1875,  Mr.  Bowlea  made  this  commeat : 

"  Mr.  RalHton  was,  before  ho  was  forty-five  years  old,  the 
director  of  more  and  more  various  power  than  any  man  ou  the 
Paciiic  coast,  and  we  believe,  except  the  President  of  the  Uuited 
States,  than  any  man  in  the  country.  Without  pentonal  vanitj-, 
he  had  vast  personal  pride  and  ambition ;  he  sought  power, 
not  notoriety.  Without  the  culture  of  books,  he  had  a  poroep- 
tion  of  men  and  aSairs  alike  deep  and  quick  and  broad.  It«ady 
to  use  questionable  means  for  de^red  results,  overleaping  ob- 
stacles to  his  pleasure  or  his  power  with  small  scruple  as  to 
minor  morals,  he  yet  acted  upon  broader  and  higher  principles 
of  business  integrity  than  many  of  his  contemporaries  and 
most  of  his  rivals.  He  embodied,  in  short,  tie  best  and  woi 
characteristics  of  CaUfomia  civilization,  which  owes 
him  than  it  probably  ever  will  acknowledge,  which  will  pro 
equally  by  bis  daring  wisdom,  his  generous  mistakes,  and  wfj 
trust,  though  doubtingly,  also  by  his  unpardonable  emora. 
There  was  much  indeed  to  remind  one  of  Napoleon  in  Mr. 
Raleton's  character  and  history  and  manner.  The  parallel 
could  be  carried  into  many  details  of  high  exoellence,  maxvel- 
oua  power,  strange  inconsistency,  and  positive  vice.  .  .  .  The 
failure  of  the  bank  is  «lirectly  traj;eftble  to  two  caosea.  First, 
the  wide  extension  of  its  credit  and  that  of  Mr.  Ealston  in 
business  enterprises.  .  .  .  The  second  cause  is  the  bank's 
loss  of  the  control  of  the  bullion  market  through  the  bonanza 
discoveries,  and  its  fatile  attempt  in  the  late  mining  stock 
speculations  to  regain  it  by  getting  possession  of  the  bonai 
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mineB.  ■  .  .  His  tragio  end  is  p^rhapa  a  fit,  certainly  it  is  a 
natural,  coinplemeat  to  his  briUiaitt  progress.  The  one  warua 
if  the  other  dazzles.  It  is  California  to  the  la«t.  His  pride  was 
m  hia  bank — there  was  no  life  for  him  out  of  it.  That  ruined, 
and  by  himself  as  none  knew  better  than  he,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  his  proud,  passionate,  sympathetic  nature,  but  to  maka 
a  grave  for  his  body,  and  so  whita  we  are  shocked  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  telegraph  announces  while  we  are  writing 
that  Mr.  Ralston  drowned  himself  last  evening.  .  .  .  The  bank 
may  be  said  indeed  to  have  died  of  the  disease  which  it  cre- 
ated, in  a  passionate  struggle  to  outlive  its  own  opportunity 
and  time.  California  has  passed  beyond  such  a  supremacy  as 
the  Bank  of  California  achieved,  such  an  autocrat  aa  Mr.  Kals- 
ton  had  become.  Neither  could  take  a  lower  pla<:e,  and  so 
they  died." 

The  paper's  discaasioDS  of  questiona  of  social  morality 
were  always  conservative  of  the  institutions  and  senti- 
ments that  guard  personal  purity.  An  article  on  divorce, 
April  20,  1870,  is  fihOwn  by  a  private  letter  to  have 
been  by  Mr.  Bowles.  Tlie  occasion  was  a  bill  before 
the  legislature,  relaxing  somewhat  the  strictness  of  the 
existing  provisions.  The  law  at  that  time  allowed  di- 
vorces only  for  adultery,  or  desertion  for  five  years,  and 
forbade  the  offending  party  to  marry  again  without 
special  permission  from  the  court.  The  new  bill  short- 
ened the  requisite  period  of  desertion  to  three  years,  and 
allowed  marriage  to  both  parties.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House,  but  failed  in  th&  Senate.  In  opposing  it 
the  Bfpubllr^in  said : 

"Single  life  should  be  the  penalty  paid  for  the  mistake 
of  a  wrong  mating.  Marriage  and  divorce  alike  need  this  con- 
servative influence.  Carriages  wiU  be  more  thoughtfully  and 
carefully  made,  divori^es  less  eagerly  sought,  under  such  a  rule. 
We  would  that  separations,  with  provisions  for  the  division  of 
property,  or  the  partial  or  complete  snpport  of  the  weaker  by 
the  stronger  party,  '  without  distinction  of  sex,*—  might  bv 
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more  readily  obtained  from  onr  conrts ;  we  would  that  divoro 
with  liberty  to  remarry,  were  even  more  difficult  than  i 
Such  separations  wuuld  leave  the  door  open  to  reconcilialioi 
and  return  ;  would,  indeed,  often  so  result ;  and  the  law  should 
not  only  provide  for  but  invite  this  sequel.  But  the  rule  of 
marriage  should  be  that  one  failure  suffices.  It  would  bear 
terribly  hard,  we  know,  in  many  cases ;  but  the  gain  to  society 
would  be  greater  than  t!ie  suffering  to  individuals ;  the  advan- 
tage would  be  on  the  side  of  morality  and  the  strengthening'  of 
the  marriage  tie  and  the  family  relation.  The  future  may  dis- 
cover some  modihcation  of  such  a  rule  that  will  do  less  harm 
than  good;  but  for  now,  and  for  the  evils  that  so  greatly  beset 
UB.  we  believe  there  is  no  other  so  importaut  to  be  maintajned 
as  this."  _ 

No  cause  was  dearer  to  Mr.  Bowles'a  heart  than  thi 
of  larger  opportunities  for  women.     His  most  elabi 
rate  argument  for  it  was  an  editorial  of  two  colnmiJ 
and  a  half  in  the  Republican  of  February  14,  1870,  e 
titled :  "  The  New  Reform  — Womau'n  Rights  and  Mai 
Rights — The  Question  Restated."    He  sets  aside  as  i 
adequate  the  presentation  most  frequently  made  by  1 
professional  reformers,  and  from  a  different  stand-poin? 
puts  the  case  so  broadly  and  so  reasonably  that  no  full 
justice  can  be  done  by  partial  quotations.     His  leading 
thought  ia  that  the  qnestion  is  not  so  much  of  rights  t 
be  conceded  to  women,  as  of  duties  to  be  i 


"  We  have  heard  constantly  of  women's  wrongs  and  w 
rights,  of  woman  the  slave,  of  man  tlie  tyrant ;  but  rarely  d 
never  of  woman's  responsibilities,  of  woman's  exemptions  i 
privileges,  of  man's  rights  and  wrongs,  of  man's  special  and  a 
tra  burdens  for  women,  of  the  equalization  and  fair  division  q 
the  work  of  life.  .  .  .  We  hear  always  of  woman's  wtoq| 
and  abuses,  never  of  her  immunities  and  privileges  ;  and  j 
the  latter  are  equally  the  badge  of  inferiority  with  the  formed 
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It  is  of  as  uutUi  importance  tbat  she  should  discard  tlL6  one  oa 
that  she  should  be  relieved  of  the  otLer."  He  objcots  to  the  com- 
assumptioQ  that  men  alone  are  responsible  for  the  inferior 
poBition  of  women ;  and  set*  aside  as  unjust  all  recrimination 
betweeo  the  sexes,  for  that  inequality  which  was  an  inevitable 
incident  of  the  early  stages  of  ci'.'ilization.  "  We  have  been 
growing  steadily  up  to  the  present  phase  of  the  question, 
through  all  the  oenturies  of  the  Christian  em.  The  woman's 
movement  began  with  tJie  birth  in  the  manger ;  it  Las  pro- 
gressed oonstaotly,if  slowly,  from  then  till  now;  and  the  present 
is  only  a  now  form,  an  extension  of  an  old  question ;  not  an 
original  issae.  If  Susan  Anthony  had  hved  three  hundred 
years  ago,  it  would  doubtless  have  oome  on  sooner;  but  God 
in  his  inscrutable  wisdom  has  kept  her  baeJc  till  now — and  bo 
the  movement  is  behindhand,  perhaps. 

"  The  great  truth  that  we  should  all  see  and  accept  on  this 
qnestion  is  this :  That  in  the  revolutionary  order  of  life,  in  the 
progress  of  society  and  of  government  out  of  the  issues  of  force 
and  toward  the  laws  of  a  oommon  brotherhood,  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  duties  which  this  enlargement  of  our  regponsibilities 
brings  upon  society,  in  the  steady  education  and  elevation  of 
woman  to  a  social  and  intellectual  equality  with  man,  we  have 
reached  that  point  where  it  in  both  desirable  and  necessary  that 
woman  should  assume  her  place  ns  an  integral  unit  in  life,  and 
take  a  larger  and  more  Independent  share  in  all  its  duties  and 
reapOQsibilitiefl.  This  proportion  seems  to  us  to  flow  naturally 
out  of  oar  civilization,  out  of  the  wond<.-rful  accumulation  of 
work  pressing  upon  every  thoughtful  and  conscientious  mem- 
ber of  society,  out  of  the  enlarged  capacity  of  woman,  out 
of  her  yearnings  for  a  fuller  life,  out  of  the  overburdened 
ooathtinn  of  her  husband,  brothers,  sons,  and  father. 

"  Pnfting  a^de  the  labor  absolutely  necessary  by  both  men 
and  women  for  their  daily  subaisteDce,  few  will  deny  how  much 
more  heavily  the  serious  burdens  of  outward  life  fall  upon  the 
men  —  the  maintenance  of  government  in  all  its  ramitlcations, 
the  earuing  of  money  for  comforts  and  for  luxuries,  providing 
fur  education,  for  the  development  of  art  in  all  its  branches, 
for  the  c«re  of  the  siok  and  the  poor  and  the  wicked,  for  claim- 
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Ing  and  reclaiming  the  orphamt  of  society  of  every  grade  and 
name,  and  generally,  indeed,  the  feeding  and  filling  the  wiiole 
wide  and  rapidly  widening  spheres  into  which  oar  life  is  open- 
ing. And  yet  how  large  a  sLare  of  all  these  qaestiona.  of  all 
these  ditties,  women  ore  or  may  ea^y  become  quite  as  compe- 
tent as  men  to  deal  with  [  So  of  the  more  special  work  of 
modem  individual  life,  the  iadnatries  which  go  t«  make  up  oar 
civilization,  eo  different  from  those  of  former  generations — 
how  full  these  all  are  of  laljor  eqtuiUy  Stttd,  much  of  it  more 
fitted,  for  the  hand  of  woman  than  of  man.  It  b  out  of  all 
this  enlargement  and  diversification  and  multipHcntion  of  both 
the  duties  of  society  and  the  work  of  the  Individual  that  the 
call  and  the  necessity  for  the  new  career  for  women  has  come. 
This  is  simply  what  the  new  reform  seeks  —  the  opening  of  all 
these  duties,  all  this  work  of  life,  to  woman  equally  with  man. 
It  IB  not  simply  woman's  right  to  do  it,  it  is  her  duty.  It  is 
man's  right,  too,  to  have  her  share  in  thia  aggregation  of  re* 
sponsibility  which  civilization  with  its  master  strides  has  forced 
upon  him.  Suffra^  is  bnt  a  token ;  legal  equality  ia  but  ao 
opportunity ;  these  are  the  real,  actual  elements  of  the  wotnan'a 
movement.  It  means  nothing  if  it  does  not  mean  that  she  shall 
take  up  and  perform  her  share  of  all  this  work.  Some  of  it,  ot 
oourse,  she  cannot  do  as  well  as  man,  other  she  certainly  can 
do  better ;  but  it  has  become  too  big,  too  vast,  too  dehcate,  for 
man  alone  to  perform  ;  and  it  is  not  right,  it  is  shame  rather 
than  sense,  that,  while  ho  is  thns  overburdened,  woman  should 
git  idly  in  carpeted  and  pictured  parlors,  half  listless  from 
inaoitioD,  accepting  life's  bounties,  but  shirking  life's  duties. 

"  Given,  first,  legal  reform,  making  men  and  women,  hoa- 
banda  and  wives,  equally  responsible  to  each  other,  to  their 
children,  to  their  creditors,  and  to  society,  in  all  matters  of 
authority,  of  property,  of  control,  of  obligation  j  and,  secondly, 
equality  of  women  with  men  in  suffrage,—  and  we  have  tha 
real,  outward,  visible  tokens  of  tho  pending  revolution.  The 
legal  reform  we  regard  as  even  more  important  and  more  prac- 
tically pressang  of  the  two.  The  need  of  that  is  clear  ;  we  are 
educated  up  to  it ;  the  effects  wiU  be  at  once  beneficent ;  while 
suffrage  ia  not  suffering  for  women  nor  women  greatly  for  it ; 
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and  tlie  early  resnlts  of  ita  gift  to  tLeu  now  before  they  are 
prepared  for  it  and  generally  seeking  it,  are  of  doabtfnl  flavor. 
But  in  ft  republic  tlie  ballot-bos  stands  for  position,  stands  for 
reepon»ibiiity,  standi  for  power ;  and  so,  rather  as  a  sign  than 
as  the  thing  itself,  i^  it  demrable,  and  is  it  naturally  put  in  the 
front  of  the  new  movement.  Every  real  onward  movement  In 
history  is  marked  by  growing  consideration  of  woman.  Civil- 
ization is  but  the  advance  of  the  f eminiiie  element  in  life  and 
in  government.  Macaulay  said  there  never  was  a  great  nian 
without  a  good  deal  of  woman  in  him.  80  it  is  and  will  be 
more  and  more  with  our  civilization.  The  larger  the  propor- 
tion of  the  feminine  element,  the  higher  becomes  il.d  advance, 
the  purer  its  life,  the  broader  ita  aims.  This  cause  is  not  only 
the  canse  of  woman,  but  the  cause  of  man  and  the  cauae  of 
God." 

The  following  passage, —  August  30,  1875, —  written 
by  a  member  of  the  staff  ou  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  in 
New  York  in  honor  of  Goethe,  drew  from  the  chief  a 
word  of  cordial  praise  : 

"  It  was  in  one  sense  admirable  to  have  that  wonderful  old 
man,  Mr.  Bryant,  speaking  of  one  so  long  dead,  yet  in  whose 
prime  of  life  the  dawn  of  his  sun  arose,  so  that  the  two  men 
might  easily  have  known  each  other  in  the  flesh.  Yet  a  charac- 
ter more  unlike  to  and  more  ansyiupatbetia  with  Goethe  could 
hardly  be  fotmd.  The  Gorman,  though  intellectually  so  tar 
greater,  though  sweeping  a  vaster  horizon  and  wielding  a  power 
to  which  the  American  is  as  nothing,— for  he  created  an  epoch 
in  thought  and  its  expression, —  was  infinitely  the  inferior  of 
our  poet  in  moral  stature.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  an  affecta- 
tion in  our  day  to  treat  the  trifling  of  a  genius  with  social  and 
domi.-slio  relatious  as  an  error  quite  condoned  by  the  cireum- 
etAnoes  of  his  genius.  Within  a  day  or  two  wo  have  read  an 
exaltation  of  Goethe  as  hving  an  earnest,  impulsive,  courageous, 
nobk  life.  The  cantata  sung  at  this  celebration  contained 
glowing  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  woman,  hb  lea^ng 
'  the  thirsty  soul  to  drink  of  love's  pure  oleansing  bowl,'  etc. 
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These  are  wholesale  idoaliB&tions,  But  in  trath  Goethe  -was  » 
mau  of  oolo8Bal  seUlshDess,  and  without  scruple  all  his  life  Iod^ 
devoured  the  freeh  EweetnesB  of  woman's  awakeoitig  heart  a§ 
the  due  of  his  development,  the  food  of  hia  oulture.  This  is 
what  any  reader  of  Goethe's  life  will  saj-,  who  ie  not  blinded  by 
the  glamour  of  his  godUke  mind.  '  Godlike '  is  a  word  that 
belongs  to  him  of  all  men ;  since  the  earth  woke  out  of  chaos 
have  the  serpent's  words  been  truest  of  Goethe ;  he  indeed  '  be- 
came as  a  god,  kuowing  good  and  evil.'  " 

Nothing  waa  more  etaraeteristio  of  the  Republican 
than  its  attitude  toward  the  ehurohtjs  and  the  questions 
connected  with  them.  The  half-eentTiry  of  Mr.  Bowles's 
life  witnessed  immense  clionges  in  the  Bocial  life  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  The  multiplying  of  interests,  the 
new  forms  of  industry,  the  quickening  of  pace,  the  widened 
range  of  thonght,  the  change  in  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
community,  were  such  as  volumes  could  not  describe.  The 
church  organizations  necessarily  partook  of  the  general 
change ;  but,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  religious  institn- 
tious,  they  showed  a  tenacity  and  conservatism  beyond 
most  other  departments  of  social  life.  They  continued  to 
include  in  their  membership  a  preponderance  of  the  social 
respectability,  the  intelligence,  and  the  virtue  of  the  com- 
munity. In  their  formal  creeds  there  was  little  change ; 
bnt  their  preaching  showed  a  growing  indisposition  to 
emphasize  the  harsher  elements  of  the  creed,  and  a  grow- 
ing insistence  on  ethical  rather  than  dogmatic  themes. 
The  thought  and  research  which  within  that  period  had 
unsettled  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  creed  of  Christen- 
dom, were  of  course  felt  throughout  the  intellectual  p&rt 
of  the  community  —  or  rather  through  the  whole  com- 
munity i  no  social  stratum  has  any  longer  a  belief  or  a 
doubt  peculiar  to  itself.  But  whatever  of  radical  doubt 
or  dissent  existed  lay  largely  beneath  the  surface.  The 
ministry  were  as  a  body  very  conservative  of  the  sub- 


Btance  and  moat  of  the  form  of  the  ancieut  faith.  The 
churches  created  an  atmosphere  throughout  the  com- 
manity  which  made  opeu  disseut  unploasaut  for  most 
men  who  wished  to  live  on  good  terms  with  their  neigh- 
bors. They  assumed  to  offer  the  only  way  to  a  right  life 
in  this  world,  and  to  something  better  beyond  this  world, 
Those  who  did  not  in  their  hearts  admit  the  assumption 
seldom  eared  to  openly  deny,  still  less  to  defy  it. 

The  Bepublican  acquiesced  neither  openly  nor  tacitly 
in  the  churches'  assumption  of  an  infallible  way  of  salva- 
tion. But  neither  did  it  make  war  upon  the  churches,  or 
ignore  them.  It  always  assnmed  that  thoy  were  a  great 
and  useful  instrumentality  in  improving  the  commnuity. 
It  recognized  them  03  associations  for  helping  men  in 
right  living.  It  discussed  their  practical  methods  as 
freely  as  it  discussed  questions  of  politics.  Just  as  it 
reported  as  a  matter  of  news  the  progress  of  opinion 
among  scientists  concerning  Darwinism,  or  among  phi- 
losophers concerning  evolution,  so  it  tttok  note  of  theolog- 
ical movements  and  controversieB.  Whenever  questions 
of  church  administration  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
practical  interests  of  the  community,  the  paper  not  only 
reported  them  ae  news,  but  took  part  in  the  debate  as  aa 
advocate.  A  contributor  once  offered  an  editorial  in  re- 
gard to  the  ostracism  of  the  liberal  sects  by  the  orthodox ; 
the  form  of  esprossion  being,  "To  the  world,  looking 
on  at  the  conduct  of  the  church  which  seeks  to  convert  it, 
it  wonld  appear,"  etc,  Mr.  Bowles  sent  back  the  article 
with  the  answer :  "  There  is  a  fault  of  construction  in 
your  article  for  the  Republkan.  We  Lave  always  dis- 
cussed these  questions  as  insiders,  and  not  as  outsiders. 
I  have  no  idea  of  giving  up  the  churches  to  the  ministers 
and  deacons."  As  to  all  questions  of  dogma,  the  Repub- 
lican's habitual  ground  was  not  that  some  particolar 
doctrine  was  true  or  false,  but  that  all  doutrines  ehould 
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be  held  and  used  with  reference  to  the  moral  advancp- 
ment  of  menj  that  no  qaestion  of  intellectual  belief 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  anything  which  coald  make 
men  stronger,  sweeter,  more  useful  to  the  community. 
It  took  no  such  definite  and  precise  attitnde  as  to  mo<»ted 
questions  of  theology  as  it  did  in  regard  to  political 
topics.  Its  manifest  sympathy  always  lay  with  the 
affirmations  of  spiritual  faith,  as  opposed  to  materialism 
and  agnosticism.  Toward  the  various  theories  of  the 
spiritual  life,  its  tone  was  catholic,  sjTnpathetic,  impar- 
tiaL  Prom  occasional  utterances,  and  by  reading  be- 
tween the  lines,  some  special  tendency  of  religious 
thought  might  be  attributed  to  the  paper  as  its  cbarae- 
teristie.  This  tendency  varied  with  its  successive  periods. 
Dr.  Holland  sometimes  identified  the  paper  quite  poai- 
tively  with  a  moderate  orthodoxy.  Later,  under  Mr. 
Hood's  influence,  it  might  have  been  approximately 
classed  as  lilxiral  orthodox  or  broad  church.  Subse- 
quently, its  distinctive  sympathy  was  with  the  class  who 
emphasize  a  spiritual  faith,  but  omit  what  is  generally 
called  supematuralism  —  the  class  of  whom  Emerson  is 
the  chief  representative.  But  it  never  made  itself  the 
aggressive  champion  of  any  of  these  schools.  It  gave 
fair  report  of  old  school  and  new,  of  rationalist  and 
Bupematnralist,  of  Renan  and  Newman,  of  Parker  and 
Moody, —  it  welcomed  whatever  in  the  work  of  each  was 
helpful,  whatever  in  the  thought  of  each  was  inspiring. 

Its  indepeudence  of  creeds  was  distasteful  to  the  pro- 
fessional guardians  of  orthodoxy.  Its  free  criticism  of 
churches  and  ministers  often  drew  on  it  the  wrath,  not 
only  of  the  immediate  object  of  criticism,  but  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body  in  general,  sensitive  at  seeing  its 
dignitaries  so  summarily  dealt  with.  There  were  times 
when  this  ecclesiastical  hostility  became  general  and 
even  formidable.    There  seems  to  have  been  one  sneh 
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period  especially,  of  wbich,  however,  no  record  lias  been 
found,  except  the  memory  of  a  remark  made  by  Mr, 
Bowles  to  one  of  his  lieutenants  when  the  Greeley  fight 
was  hot.  "  This  isn't  anythiug  like  as  bad  as  the  battle 
we  had  with  the  church  folks.  Every  parsonage  in  the 
valley  was  a  base  of  operations  against  ns.  Wo  won  our 
religious  independence  then,  and  I  guess  we  shall  win 
our  political  independence  now."  It  always  had  somu  of 
the  clergy  among  its  warmest  friends,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  were  in  its  list  of  contributors. 

The  Eepublkan's  editor  was  in  full  sjTnpathy  with  the 
saying  of  William  H.  Ghanning :  "  The  true  church  of 
God  is  organized  human  society."  His  conceptions  of  the 
church  and  of  the  newspaper  were  never  better  given 
than  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Frederick  D.  Huntington.  It  was 
written  April  4,  1801,  amid  the  crowding  interests  of 
impending  war;  dashed  off  at  racing  speed  by  his  own 
hand,  and  so  illegible  that  a  copy  was  taken  and  sent, 
the  original  being  preserved.  Dr,  Huntington  had,  not 
long  before  this,  passed  from  the  Unitarian  into  the 
Kpiscopal  body,  and  was  now  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Ohurvh  M<mthUj,  which  had  some  crossing  of  swords  with 
the  llepublican.  Tliereupon  Dr.  Huntington  wrote  to 
Mr.  Bowles,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  personal 
terms: 

Boston.  April  2, 1861. 

Deak  Fbiesd  :  You  have  lost  your  patience,  it  seems.  WeD, 
I  am  disappointed.  I  eoimted  on  sometUing  better,  in  a  dis- 
cuMioQ  with  you,  than  the  sahool-grirl  style,  "  My  house  is  just 
aa  smart  as  yours,"  —  sometliing  better  than  a  mere  bandying 
of  old  phrases  —  Bomo  hamlling  of  ideas,  and  a  deeper  look 
into  the  real  \ana.e.  .  .  .  Is  it  w^cording  to  (he  honorable 
etiquette  of  journalism  to  single  out  one  of  two  editors  of  a 
piint  whose  articles  all  appear  Irnpersoually,  and  connect  his 
name  conspicuously  with  a  particnlar  paper,  and  ho  an  old 
friend  T    .    .    .    "Church  of  the  people  I"    I  thought  it  was 
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the  "  Chnrch  of  God  "  —  and  for  men.  No,  my  friend,  do  not 
disoredit  your  political  and  financial  character  by  Baying:  you 
diwMisa  these  matters  no  more  "  thoroughly  "  than  you  diaciutti 
theology. 

From  this  letter,  and  from  Mr.  Bowles's  reply,  there 
are  omitted  here  some  passages  bearing  only  ou  tran- 
sient and  personal  topics.  The  correspondence  ended  with 
expression  of  friendship  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Bowles's 
answer,  bo  far  as  it  touched  matters  of  impersonal  and 
lasting  interest,  was  as  follows : 

Sprdjopield,  April  4, 1861. 

'Hi.t  DKAB  Sir:  I  am  glad  you  wrote;  I  had  somewhat  to 
Bay,  and  now  have  more.  Had  I  written  the  HepuHieatCa 
article,  you  might  have  kept  the  pain,  but  the  place  woidd 
have  been  changed.  I  had  neither  time,  health,  nor  heart  for 
it,  and  passed  it  to  Holland,  with  the  general  line  of  argument. 
It  is  rather  rough,  more  personal  and  dogmatic  than  mine 
would  have  been ;  but  I  do  not  shirk  any  responMbiUty  for  it. 
The  objections  to  it  are  with  me  matters  of  taste.  The  prin- 
ciple and  points  were  right — only  I  would  have  put  them  more 
subtly — perhaps  as  subtly  as  you  yours  ;  but  you  might  not 
have  liked  me  bettor,  for  I  was  stirred  with  some  feeling  at 
parts  of  your  article. 

...  As  to  personality,  you  are  theoretieally  and  sub- 
stantially right,  1  beUeve  in  the  impersonahty  of  the  press, 
thoroughly,  and  try  to  act  on  it.  But  you  blazon  your  namos 
on  the  tilln-pago ;  ice  announce  no  editor^  and  have  none,  that 
the  world  has  a  right  to  individu»!ize.  You  invite  personality; 
we  ignore  and  reject  it ;  yet  your  article  individitalued,  both  in 
praise  and  blame,  the  original  quoted  criticism.  Subtly  and 
delicately,  it  ia  true,  but  none  the  less,  aye,  all  the  more  keenly, 
to  one  person  at  least,  perhaps  to  a  few.  When  you  told  yonr 
readers  that  the  Sepubliean  writer  had  no  buaness  to  write 
about  the  Church  because  lie  had  not  studied  its  history  bom 
the  beginning,  and  when  yon  told  him  and  your  readers,  in 
offeotf  that  he  had  better  bo  "  converted  "  before  he  ventured 
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to  discuss  with  you  religious  subjects, — was  there  not  a  savor 
of  oS^amye  personality  f  to  say  uothing  of  an  unbecoming 
priestly  assumption  t  Pdrhups  you  were  not  quitu  conscious 
Iiow  you  put  these  things;  but  yott  ought  to  have  been,  and 
if  I  bad  writt«n  the  reply  I  should  have  tried  to  make  you, 
after  the  fat;t  at  least.  The  simple  philosophy  of  the  Qospel 
has  been  "  revealed  to  babes"  as  to  the  "  wise  and  prudent." 
It  does  not  require  the  learning  of  the  schools  to  comprehend 
it,  or  to  apply  it  to  life,  to  individuals,  or  to  denonunationH,  and 
moasuro  them.  That  is  all  we  essay  to  do — all  we  did  do, 
1  liked  it,  and  our  way  of  doin^  it,  when  we  applied  it  in 
rebuke  to  those  who  assailed  your  freedom  of  action,  and  fol- 
lowing of  Christ  in  a  new  and  better  way;  but  you  don't  like 
it  when  we  apply  the  same  principle  to  your  ultra- denomina- 
tiunalism.  I  was  arraigned  in  Boston  t'other  day,  for  my  arti- 
on  "  Fighting  Christians,"  defending  you  from  Unitarian 
bigotry  aud  malevolence,  and  now  you  and  your  friends  arraign 
us  for  disputing  Epitwopalion  bigotry  and  presumption.  But 
that  is  inevitable  from  our  position,  of  course.  Personally, 
these  preaumptiona  to  tho  only  way  to  salvation  cause  no  dis- 
tress or  feeling  save  of  pity  for  the  ignorance  that  sustains  it 
tu  some  easiris,  and  sorrow  for  the  {>arty  zeal  that  induces  its 
expression  in  those  who  really  know  better.  But  the  Repub- 
lican has  assumed  a  ground  here  to  which  you  hardly  do  justice, 
and  it  fights  against  all  disputants.  It  is  greater  than  the 
practice  or  position  of  its  editors — higher  than  denominations 
or  sects,  as  life  ia  greater  than  thought,  practice  than  profes- 
sion, Christianity  than  theology,  piety  than  prayer.  It  Heems 
to  me  to  stand  above  the  strife  of  sects,  alxive  the  "bandying 
of  phrases,"  and  to  reach  to  the  truest  aud  purest  ideas  of  the 
,  Divine  purpose.  I  thought  the  school-girl  style  was  "  My 
.  house  is  better  than  yours,"  and  that  is  the  style  of  your  article 
and  of  all  denominational  strife.  We  are  content  to  say  tUey 
are  all  alike — tu  put  them  in  one  great  plan,  or  scheme,  each 
having  escellenuins,  each  defects,  each  having  its  field,  ita 
work,  its  mission,  and  all  seeking  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
purifioation  and  the  elevation  of  men.  Individually,  each  of 
us  may  have  our  choice  and  preference ;  but  is  not  the  idea  of 
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tlio  journal  worthy  of  respect  — id  it  not  great  andiiob]e«iioiigli 
to  be  put  along  with  your  ideas  T  Are  we  not  greater  —  you 
contessit — than  the  denominational  iiapers ?  And  does  your 
position  justify  yon  in  looking  down  upon  us,  and  forbidding 
us  because  we  follow  not  with  you  1 

Alt  churches  are  of  tiod ;  but  men  admiuister  their  human 
maehinety ;  and  whether  a  few  men  shall  adniiuister  them  for 
the  rest,  or  all  for  all,  is  the  question  between  Congregatiou&lism 
and  Episcopacy,  and  on  this  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  or 
against.  Your  article  neither  said  nor  suggested  Church 
of  God  for  the  people,  but  was  strong  with  the  flavor  of  a 
Church  of  men  for  the  people,  and  oar  suggestion  of  the  people 
was  pat  to  that.  It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  pret«>nd  to 
discuss  theology  as  thoroughly  as  politics,  but  /  have  made  no 
enoh  pretense.  The  Sepubtieatt  has,  and  has  the  right  to,  becaoBe 
it  can  command,  and  does  oonunand,  talent  and  learning 
equally  in  both  suiences.  It  has  on  its  regular  editorial  staff 
one  man  as  learned  in  nil  the  dry  and  disgusting  lore  of  the 
theobgioal  schools  as  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  clergymen, 
and  another  whose  fervor  and  unction  as  a  hiy  preacher  is  hardly 
less  than  that  of  the  rector  of  Kmmanuel  himself  in  the  pulpit. 
Pray  make  the  distinction. 

.  .  .  I  trust  and  believ«  you  wiU  never  find  the  SepHbUctm 
or  its  editors  giving  yon  oth«r  than  the  word  of  commendatjon, 
and  clearing  the  path  for  you  in  any  good  and  live  work  to 
which  you  lay  your  earnest  hand.  Its  sj-mpathies  and  ita  hopea 
are  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  quick  judgments  and  rough, 
direct  diction  of  daily  jooroalism,  it  most  assuredly  oft«n  mis- 
take, often  wound ;  and  wanton  donbtlcas  is  it  in  iU  freedom 
of  utterance ;  but  I  know  that  its  heart  is  right,  and  that  yoQ 
and  such  as  you  ought  never  long  or  seriously  to  have  reason  to 
complain  of  it. 

...  I  have  been  writing  against  time  and  strength,  for 
it  is  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  boay  day,  and  to-morrow  I  go 
to  Washington  for  a  fortnig'ht ;  and  so  this  letter  is  too  long, 
and  is  BO  sadly  in  the  editorial  chirogmphy  that  it  must  be 
uopied  if  you  would  read  it,— ao  you  have  it  in  a  fair  band, 
and  I  am  yours  very  truly,  Baii'i,  Bowles. 
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New  York,  6tfa,  Leaving  this  to  be  copied,  it  reaches  me 
here,  and  ratiier  astonishes  me  by  its  length  and  presumption. 
Yet,  if  you  will  take  it  in  the  spirit  that  prompted  it,  and  with 
the  cordial  respect  for  yonr  talents  and  position,  and  large  hope 
for  your  UHefulness,  that,  stimulated  by  your  critioismz  and 
suggestions,  have  accompanied  its  every  utteranee,  the  writing 
and  the  reading  will  at  least  have  done  no  harm.  ...  I  shall 
send  you  the  Republican,  for  I  wish  you  to  see  that  its  preten- 
Mons  to  being  a  religious  aa  well  as  a  political  paper  — "  to  dia- 
ensB  religious  questions  "  (not  tlieology  purely  or  mainly)  "  and 
distribute  rebgious  intelligence  " — these  being  our  wninls  — 
are  not  mere  pretensions.  Our  idea  of  a  public  journal  covers  , 
all  life — life  in  its  deepest  and  highest  significance — as  well 
as  the  Buperficialities  of  food  and  raiment,  bti^ess  and  gov- 
ernment. 

One  more  quotation  may  here  be  given  from  the  Re- 
publicnn's  later  utterances  on  religious  subjects, — ia  an 
editorial  of  December  3,  1874,  on  "John  8tuai't  Mill  as  a 
Theologian";  the  occasion  being  the  publicatiou  of  hie 
posthumous  essays.  The  article  does  not  bear  the  mark 
of  Mr.  Bowles's  hand,  but  is  in  full  harmony  with  the 
larger  personality  of  the  Idpuhlican  itself. 

"The  misconception  which  runs  through  the  two  essays  of 
Mill  on  '  The  Utility  of  BL-ligion '  and  on  '  Theism '  is  indeed 
that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  utilitarian  philosophy ; 
namely,  that  the  human  soul  acts  only  or  chiefly  upon  selfish 
motives,  and  that  human  life  in  tUis  world  and  the  next  is  an 
affair  of  logic  and  comprehensible  by  the  uuderetanding.  How- 
ever high  the  point  of  cultivation  reached,  however  noble  the 
morality  which  rests  upon  reasoning,  there  is  always  a  beyond 
where  the  divine  powers,  the  supernatural  attitudes  of  the  soul, 
mnge  free  and  direct  our  activity.  In  that  realm  the  hope  of 
pleasure  and  the  fear  of  pain  are  equally  indiiferent  to  the  eU' 
Ughtened  spirit,  and  all  the  ordinary  sanctions  and  promoting 
causes  of  religion  shrink  out  of  mg'ht.  The  oriental  legend  of 
lb«  believer  who  was  met  on  the  road  with  a  torch  in  one  hand 
Vol.  n.— 26 
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and  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the  other,  conveyB  a  meaning  vlucli 
seems  ahnoet  beyond  the  npprohunaion  of  Hr.  MiU.  '  With 
this  fire,'  Baid  the  mystic,  •  I  go  to  bum  up  the  palaoct 
Heaven,  and  with  this  water  to  qupoch  tlie  flames  of  Hell,  so 
that  man  hereafter  may  worship  God  truly,  and  no  lon^r  serra 
liim  for  hope  or  for  fear.' 

"  The  sadness  of  the  bonk  is  neither  depressing  nor  likely  to 
infect  others ;  its  warnings  and  enouuragements  are  all  of  a 
high  mood,  and  its  errors  are  such  as  throw  no  blame  npon  its 
author.  ...  To  tliis  great  man,  lingering  npon  the  confines 
of  the  two  worlds,  and  sharpening  his  vision  with  love  and 
.  regret  toward  the  world  unseen  and  almost  despiured  of,  the 
life  of  mankind  assumed  a  serious  and  tender  aspect,  not  de- 
void of  a  melauoholy  hope,  and  rich  in  virtuous  manly  endeavon 
and  accomplished  deeds.  The  truly  devout  alone  have 
right  to  censure  him,  for  he  stands,  like  Stoics  and  the  highest 
of  the  followers  of  Epicuros,  far  above  the  plane  of  the  ordinary 
religions  of  the  world.  Such  souls  need  the  teachings  of  Christ 
himself,  not  the  disooursea  of  Paul  or  of  the  eoolesiastios." 

The  church  and  the  clergy  have  high  functions  which 
the  press  caunot  share.  The  personal ''  cure  of  souls 
the  Bpokea  word  of  iugpiratton  sent  home  with  the  impact 
which  only  face  and  figure  and  voice  can  impart ;  the 
organization  for  direct  mutual  help  in  the  conduct  of 
life ;  the  supplying  of  a  visible  basis  and  stronghold  for 
the  moral  forces  of  the  community, — these  are  still  the 
church's  province.  But  men  no  longer  look  to  the 
church's  pulpit,  as  they  used  to  look,  for  guidance  la 
thought  and  opinion.  That  scepter  has  passed  to  thd 
journalist.  He,  in  a  broader  sense  than  any  other,  is 
the  teacher  of  the  community, — at  least  the  offlcUd 
teacher,  for  the  highest  leadership  is  not  an  office,  bnt 
personal  endowment.  The  transfer  of  authority  has  been 
going  on  for  centuries,  but  it  was  consummated  in  that 
same  third  of  a  ceDtar>'  in  which  Mr.  Bowles  built  up  thft 
Republican.    In  the  beginning  of  that  period  it  might 
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have  been  fair  to  take  Dr.  Peabody,  pastor  of  the 
tTnitariaii  church  in  Spriugfleld,  as  the  type  of  the  public 
teacher  in  New  England, —  a  divided  personage,  f^peak- 
ing  his  weekly  word  from  the  pulpit,  clad  in  gown  of 
solemn  black ;  dwtilliug  much  on  the  transitoriness  and 
woe  of  this  present  life ;  urging  an  ideal  of  character 
which  was  pure  and  lofty,  but  had  few  points  of  contact 
with  the  matter-of-faet  world  in  which  hia  hearers  must 
needs  live.  Against  this  figure  thirty  years  later  we  may 
set  the  journalist  at  his  desk,  alert,  high-strung;  the 
telegraph  pouring  npun  him  the  news  of  the  whole 
planet,  with  now  and  then  an  item  from  the  solar  sys- 
tem beyond ;  his  swift  pen  tonehing  every  interest  of 
politics,  trade,  society,  conduct,  faith,  every  phase  of  the 
great  world's  teeming  activities.  He  is  now  the  king, — 
well  for  him  if  he  be  also  the  saint  and  prophet !  "  You 
see  in  me  only  a  fraction  of  the  king,"  Mr.  Bowles  would 
have  said, — "  here  is  the  real  sovereign,  the  paper  itself, — 
with  world-wide  agencies  at  its  command ;  fed  by  the 
life-juices  of  many  workers  [  governed  by  an  ideal  which 
is  a  birth  of  the  age-spirit,  and  which  unstinted  labor 
and  love  have  built  up.  The  life  I  have  planted  in  the 
paper  is  as  distinct  from  my  own  as  the  life  which  a 
father  transmits  to  bis  son,  and  it  shall  live  when  I  and 
my  sons  have  passed  away," 


CHAPTER  L. 

Personal  Olimpses. 

SUCH  was  his  work;  so  he  made  his  contribution  to 
the  great  world, — how  did  he  show  himself  in  these 
last  years  to  those  who  met  him  in  the  every-day  paths? 
One  of  the  Bepuhlican^s  staff  who  was  detailed  for  a 
while  as  his  secretary  tells  the  impression  he  received : 

"I  went  upon  the  paper  as  a  green  hand,  and  after  two 
weeks  he  made  me  his  secretary.  I  went  at  first  in  much  fear ; 
they  had  told  me  in  the  office  I  should  have  a  bad  time.  For 
months  I  did  not  get  over  being  frightened,  for  though  he  had 
been  kind  the  day  before,  I  feared  to-day  he  might  be  severe. 
I  made  many  mistakes,  some  very  bad  ones,  but  he  never  gave 
me  a  cross  word.  He  could  be  more  severe  and  cutting  in  two 
or  three  words  than  any  man  I  ever  knew ;  but  to  me  he  was 
always  kind.  Men  who  came  in  to  see  him  at  the  office  some- 
times said  he  was  a  bear.  But  I  never  knew  him  sharp  to  an 
outsider  except  when  he  was  driven  to  the  wall.  When  he  was 
busy,  some  man  would  come  in  with  a  long  story, — he  would 
Hsten  patiently  and  give  his  answer.  The  man  would  perhaps 
ask  him  to  change :  a  pleasant  *  Can't  do  it,  sir,'  would  be  the 
reply.  If  the  visitor  persisted,  he  would  say,  '  NOj''  sharply.  If 
then  the  man  was  foolish  enough  to  keep  on,  let  him  look  out 
for  himself. 

**  I  used  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  with  him  at  his  home  in 
the  morning,  as  much  in  the  office  in  the  afternoon,  and  be  at 
his  house  again  from  eight  and  a  half  or  nine  till  eleven.    Some- 
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tbnes  he  dictated  very  fast ;  sometimes  slowly  and  poDderingly. 
I  never  oould  see  that  lie  was  much  inQueuced  in  what  he  wrotfl 
by  hia  health  or  his  mood.  Sometimes,  when  I  could  see  he  was 
feeling  blue,  he  would  dictat«  bright  and  humorous  things.  He 
enjoyed  his  sharp  saying.  I  made  a  point  of  never  letting  my 
face  show  what  I  thought  about  what  I  was  writing;  but  once 
I  failed.  A  religious  weekly  had  been  nagging  the  lUpubliean 
very  meanly;  he  look  no  notice  till  the  time  was  ripe,  and 
then  he  gave  them  an  article.  It  wound  up  with  a  story  so 
funny.  I  couldn't  keep  my  face  straight.  I  glanced  round,  hop- 
ing be  didn't  see  me, — he  was  in  a  favorite  attitude,  leg  over  a 
chair,  elbuw  on  knee,  hand  over  face,  and  was  watching  me 
through  hia  flngeni  to  see  how  I  took  it.  Then  I  exploded,  and 
so  did  bo, —  he  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  In 
working  hours,  he  very  rarely  spoke  to  me  of  anything  but  the 
work.  1  saw  him  a  number  of  times  in  his  family,  where  he 
was  a  totally  diiferent  man.  He  asked  me  there  repeatedly,  at 
Tliankagiving  and  Christmas, —  I  suppose  because  1  was  a 
stranger  and  a  poor  httle  wretch.  At  such  times  he  was  as 
jolly  as  a  mas  could  be,  a  perfect  boy.  Nest  morning  at  work 
again,  solemn  as  a  judge  I 

"  I  always  felt  obliged  to  do  my  best  with  him  j  his  eye  saw 
everything.  I  almost  worshiped  bim.  There  was  more  rehgion 
in  my  feeling  toward  bim  than  in  almost  anything  else  in  me." 

With  his  (rieudH  who  were  in  ]iiibUo  life,  his  relatioDB 
■were  variously  affected  by  the  Republican's  independent 
and  critical  attitude.  With  Mr.  Dawea,  it  brought  him 
into  frequent  outagonism.  Of  their  long  friendship,  Mr. 
Dawes  says:  "It  was  a  succession  of  giishiug  coti6- 
dences  and  flashing  indignations, —  i)t  complaints  and 
reconciliations, —  a  twenty -five -years'  conflict  of  irrecon- 
cilabiUties, —  and  through  it  all  I  was  more  attaehed  to 
him  than  to  any  one  outside  of  my  family."  Of  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  Dawes  tell^this  story : 


"  One  morning  the  Bepubliean  can 
Pittofidd,  oontaining  a  bitter  attack  o: 


I  to  me  at  my  house  in 
me,  saying  in  substance 
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that  I  was  a  rogue.     By  the  same  mail  came  on  invitattoa  f 
Sam  to  a  dinner  at  his  hoiis©  that  evening,  given  iii  honor  a 
Marshall  Jewell,  who  was  going  to  Europe.   By  way  of  a 
I  wrote  as  ugly  a  telegram  as  I  knew  how, —  and  my  wife  U 
it  np.    Then  I  wrote  a  letter,  and  ehe  tore  that  up.   Then  I  toolH 
the  train  for  Spring^eld,  telegraphing  him  to  meet  me  at  tbfrl 
depot.     He  was  there,  and  I  said  to  him :  '  Yon  have  done  twal 
things  that  no  decent  man  would  do  in  the  same  day  —  yonl 
have  called  me  a  thief  in  the  morning  and  asked  me  to  dinitei 
in  the  evening.'  '  There  ia  no  auoh  thing  in  the  paper.'   '  There  ' 
it  is,  read  it  I '     'I  didn't  know  it  was  there, — and  you  must 
remember  that  the  Springfield  HepubUcatt  ie  one  thing,  and  Sam 
Bowles  is  another.'    '  You're  the  only  man  in  the  United  States 
who  says  that  or  thinks  it.    To-morrow,  if  I  accept  your  invito-  J 
don,  every  one  who  has  read  that  article  will  read  my  n 
among  the  diners  at  your  house,  and  will  say,  "  What  a  «^>oon  | 
Dawes  is  I "    Now  I  won't  go  to  your  house  till  that  thing  is  I 
settled,'    We  talked  for  ftffoen  minntea  ^  blaaed  away  at  e 
other,  and  made  up.  The  next  my  family  heard  from  me  Wfta  ft  I 
telegram  asking  that  my  dress-coat  be  sent  down !    Aft«r  tho  1 
dinner  we  walked  to  the  depot  together;  he  took  a  seat  L 
car  beside  me,  and  for'flft«en  minutes  before  the  train  started  I 
we  had  one  of  the  moat   dehghtful  and  charming  talks  wa  1 
ever  had." 


He  could  not  always  hold  inexorably  to  his  standard  of  ■ 
impartiality  between  the  public  and  Ms  friends.  He  w 
once  privately  taken  to  task  for  being  too  lenient  in  c 
case  toward  a  public  man  who  was  his  friend.  His  aa- 1 
Bwer  was,  "  I've  already  got  my  hand  against  every  man  I 
and  every  man's  hand  against  me  —  and  I  can't  keep  it  J 
up  forever  !     I  can't  drive  tbla  man  too  to  the  wall !  " 

There  was  often  a  difference  between  his  public  and  I 
private  treatment  of  the  same  individual  which  was  bewil- 1 
dering  to  a  looker-on,  and  sometimes  to  the  man  himself.  F 
"  I  was  with  him  in  Maine  on  a  fishing  excursioti,"  say*  I 
an  aoquaintanoe,  "and  Mr.  Blaine  came  into  the  oar.    It  | 
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■was  just  before  the  1876  convention,  and  the  Bepuhliean 
had  been  berating  Blaine.  But  when  he  appeared  Sam 
greeted  him  asif  he  had  becnhislong-iost  brother!  TLey 
sat  down  together  and  had  a  long  familiar  tali-  Blaine 
once  said  of  him  to  me, '  He's  the  most  undepcndable  cuss  1 ' 
Some  pe()ple  thought  him  perfidious, —  that  ho  would 
draw  a  man  out  in  conversation  and  afterward  go  against 
him."  The  truth  was  simply  that  Mr.  Bowles  gave  a 
perfectly  honest  expression  to  the  different  feelings 
awakened  in  him  by  the  different  traits  in  the  same 
mail.  If  he  thought  Mr.  Blaine  untrustworthy  as  a  poli- 
tician, the  Republican  said  as  much;  —  if  at  the  same 
time  he  recognized  agreeable  personal  qualities  in  Mr. 
Blaine,  he  was  glad  to  meet  him.  It  was  like  the  case  of 
soldiers  who  during  an  hour's  truce  meet  in  hearty  good- 
fellowship,  without  prejudice  to  their  right  to  shoot  each 
other  when  the  signals  call  thcni  to  business  again.  No 
two  men  in  Massaehnsetts  fought  each  other  longer  and 
more  heartily  than  Sam  Bowles  and  Ben  Bntlcr.  But 
when  they  happened  to  meet  there  was  a  hand-shake, 
perhaps  an  exchange  of  good  stories,  and  a  hearty  laugh. 
They  used  to  meet  so  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  Wash- 
ington ;  and  at  the  Worcester  convention,  when  Butler 
made  his  last  flght  for  the  Eepublican  nomination  for 
governor,  the  two  foemen  had  a  few  momeots  of 
friendly  chat. 

An  occasional  visitor  at  Springfield  thus  deecribeB  the 
man  OS  he  saw  him : 


"As  I  met  Mr.  Ditwies  occasionally  during  the  last  five  or 
tnx  yean  of  liis  life,  I  felt  in  him  a  quality  like  that  nf  a  flue 
October  day,  I  used  to  run  into  his  office  for  a  brief  eall, 
durinfr  my  flying  virits  to  Springfield,  and  I  always  found  him 
ready  to  turn  from  his  work  for  a  half -hour's  tiUc.  When  we 
differed  strongly  in  opinion,  ae  happened  onoe  or  twice,  I  was 
always  conscious  of  a  perfect  uucority  in  him,  and  a  freedom 
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Cram  bitteme^,  which  made  personal  hostility  iinpoaeiblA.  I 
hardly  ever  knew  a  man  who  could  ao  stanchly  maintain  his 
views  against  yours,  yet  jrfve  bo  little  offense,  even  when  the 
aubject  involved  deep  feeling^.  Once,  afler  a  vigoroos  tilt,  I 
wrote  him  a  few  lines,  saying  that  our  disagreement  could  not 
disturb  the  good-will  between  \m,  and  in  reply  I  rwoired  a 
charming  note.  It  began  like  this :  '  I  don't  think  yon  could 
have  used  as  hour  of  Thanksgiving  day  to  better  purpose  than 
in  writing  me  this  assurance  of  yonr  friendship.  I  feared  I  had 
sinned  away  my  day  of  gra«e  with  you  and  yours.' 

■'  I  knew  he  was  one  of  the  hardest-worked  men  in  Sprin^eld, 
and  yet  he  was  the  person  whose  company  I  used  to  seek  as  i* 
cordial  and  restorative.  To  be  with  him  was  as  good  as  a  enn- 
bath.  I  sometimes  called  on  Sunday,  his  leisure  day,  to  ask 
him  out  for  a  stroll,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  go.  The  talk 
would  run  lightly  and  racily  over  many  topics.  I  remember 
once  bis  playfully  chiding  me  because,  instead  of  keeping  on 
the  sidewalk,  I  was  treading  down  the  border  of  grass  —  even 
in  the  smallest  things  he  had  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the 
rights  of  other  men  or  the  public.  He  listened  as  weD  as  he 
spoke.  His  talk  was  full  of  little  unexpected  turns, — in  the 
midst  of  sober  discussion,  a  flash  of  enlivenment ;  on  the 
heels  of  an  argument,  a  sudden  admission.  I  once  took  him 
to  task  for  printing  some  matter  I  thought  unfit  for  publica- 
tion,— he  defended  it  as  necessary  evidence  in  a  great  case ; 
and,  after  unflinchingly  maintaining  that  it  was  all  right,  aaid, 
'I  haven't  road  iti'  'Then  how  can  you  justify  iti'  'Bo- 
cause  the  boys  did  it  in  my  absence,  and  I  won't  go  back  mi 
them.'  At  another  time,  he  made  a  somber  statement,  to  the 
effect  that  every  one  had  weaknesses  which  would  not  bear  th« 
light,  and  when  I  respottded  with  a  warm  denial,  he  answered, 
'  Yes,  I  don't  know  anybody  who  is  straight  and  clean  all  the 
way  through  —  except  your  father  I '  That  playful  touch  took 
Uie  sharpness  all  out  He  was  not  a  har^  judge  of  human 
nature ;  but  he  had  very  high  ideals,  and  veiy  keen  eyes,  so 
he  never  found  people  perfect, 

"  In  matters  where  I  differed  from  him  most  sharply,  I  can  see 
now  either  that  he  was  right,  or  that  there  was  an  allowance  to 
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be  made  for  liia  mottvea  whicli  I  did  not  at  Uie  time  appreciate. 
Once,  while  sway  from  Spriagfleld,  I  found  in  the  Uepubticau 
a  full  report  of  the  trial  of  a  hbel  suit  which  included  some 
very  repulsive  teatimony.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bowles  a  remon- 
Etranoe  in  very  sharp  terms.  But  before  sending  the  letter  I 
showed  it  to  my  wife,  and  she  said,  '  in  it  worth  while  to  send 
iti  He  has  a  great  deal  to  vex  him,  and  this  will  pain  him,  be- 
OMWe  he  likes  you.'  Of  course,  after  that  I  burned  the  letter. 
I ICBOW  sow  that  in  this  case  the  paper  had  told  the  truth  about 
a  Booundrel,  who  sought  revenge  in  a  libel  suit ;  and  when  the 
t«stimony  justified  the  paper  and  convinced  the  jury,  he  meant 
that  the  larger  jury  who  read  his  paper  should  fully  appreciate 
the  justification.  Wise  or  unwise, — and  I  still  think  it  would 
Jiave  been  better  to  sappresa  some  of  the  teBtimony,^ho  didn't 
deserve  any  such  vials  of  wrath  as  I  was  ready  to  pour  out  on 
him.  But  we  are  never  so  harsli  as  when  we  suppose  wo  are 
vindicating  the  right;  and  I  tliink  that  was  one  reason  why 
Mr.  Bowles  was  stoned  so  much  by  good  folks  who  thought 
they  were  doing  Qod  service.  I  suspect,  too,  that  in  printing 
news  with  too  little  delicacy  and  reserve  he  was  somewhat 
influenced  by  a  sort  of  resentful  independence  toward  the 
people  who  attacked  him  for  doing  it. 

"  I  onee  ran  against  lum  on  a  comer  in  Boston,  and  he  wont 
with  me  to  the  moms  where  my  wife  and  I  were  staying,  on 
our  first  x-isit  te  the  Hub.  Ho  entered  with  great  nest  into  the 
mixture  of  Oilmiration  and  amusement  with  which  wo  were 
observing  the  Bostonese  ways.  '  It's  the  best  sort  of  provincial- 
ism,' he  said.  I  hardly  ever  saw  any  one  give  just  the  sort  of 
recognition  to  a  woman  that  he  did, — treating  her  as  an  intd- 
lectual  equal,  yet  with  a  kind  of  chivalrous  deference,  suggested 
rather  than  expressed.  His  face  had  manly  beauty  ;  his  voice 
was  mellow  and  finely  modulated  j  sincerity,  intelligence,  kind- 
ness, wore  in  every  look  and  tone. 

'*  As  I  saw  him,  there  was  nothing  in  his  bearing  that  sug- 
gested ill  health  to  me  until  within,  his  last  year.  Ho  took  mo 
home  to  dinner  with  him  one  day,  and  as  he  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  not  even  his  hospitality  could  lift  him  out  of  the 
tatigoe  tliat  visibly  rested  on  him.    He  did  not  shed  a  depress- 
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ing  mfluenoe  on  the  company,  bat  he  could  add  little  to  their 
good  che«rr.  Almost  the  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  Jane,  h»lf 
a  year  before  his  death,  when,  meeting  on  the  Etr«et,  h« 
accepted  an  invitation  to  drive  with  me,  and  we  iojrgofl  off 
through  the  pleasant  country.  He  seemed  like  a  very  tired 
man, — though  1  did  not  suspect  that  the  mainspring  vas  W4 
out.  I  remember  the  aire«tionate  way  in  which  he  spoku  of 
Mount  Tom,  saying  he  had  always  wanted  to  live  in  a^ht  of  it. 
He  taiked  of  his  ocoupations  of  the  past  winter,  B&y'iDg  that 
aeide  from  the  paper  hia  principal  work  had  been  in  helping  to 
start  the  Union  Relief  and  to  shape  the  new  city  charter.  I 
aaked  what  he  thought  of  a  certain  eitizeu :  '  Well,'  he  said, 
with  a  twinkle,  '  I  should  describe  him  in  Rufus  Choate's  words 
to  a  jury,  a,s  "  a  sound,  substantial,  serviceable  — seoond-ba 
harness  1 " '  We  passed  a  yellow  honae,  and  he  said  that  was 
his  favorite  color.  Hia  son  has  since  told  mo  :  '  Father  liked 
yellow  in  almost  everything' ;  he  liked  to  wear  yellow  gloves; 
and  his  idea  of  handsome  dress  was  to  adorn  himself  with 
whit*    trousers    and    yellow   gloves,— then   he    would   say, 

"Voiutr-' 

"  My  one  boyish  recollection  of  him  is  at  the  Peqnot  Hooee 
in  New  London,  where  he  offered  his  carriage  and  span  ot 
horses  to  my  mother  for  a  long  ride,  with  me  as  driver,  though 
I  was  a  mere  youngster  and  had  never  driven  two  borsee 
before, —  and  I  was  as  much  struck  by  his  good-nature  as  by 
the  grandeur  of  my  position.  Almost  my  last  reoollei'tdon  is  of 
another  piece  of  kindness.  Bome  western  railroa<l  had  got  up 
a  journalistfi'  excursion  p&rty, —  a  month's  trip  to  ColonMlo, 
free  of  expense.  Mr.  Bowles  wrote  to  me  that  if  I  would  liks 
to  try  my  hand  on  the  paper,  as  1  had  once  sugge3t«d,  be 
would  let  one  of  his  young  men  have  the  trip,  and  I  might  take 
hia  desk  for  the  montli ;  or  I  was  equally  welcome  to  take  the 
ticket  and  the  trip  myself,  maldug  not  even  the  retnm  of 
letters  to  the  paper,  except  as  I  might  fancy.  I  accepted  the 
latter  proposition, —  though  accident  frustrated  the  plan,- 
and  this  took  me  to  Sprin^eld  to  see  him.  I  found  him  on 
the  back  porch  of  his  house,  with  a  visitor,  who  presently  left 
ns,  and  we  sat  and  talked  as  the  eummer  twihght  deepened  to 
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darkness.  Our  talk  ran  to  tho  higher  problems  of  exi8l«iice. 
He  showBd  a  deep  sense  of  how  little  inau  can  know.  He  made 
the  lieet  o£  what  we  have  here,—'  I  have  had  a  good  time  of 
it,— my  life  has  been  rich  and  full, —  why  should  I  ask  for 
moret'  The  tone  was  of  one  who  resolves  to  bo  content 
rather  than  of  one  who  is  content.  At  the  end  I  said.  '  It 
seems  to  me  we  must  believe  that  this  univerae  is  governed  by 
a  power  which  is  beyond  our  fuU  oomprehension,  but  of  which 
tho  best  and  traest  knowledge  wa  have,  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  reality,  is  in  the  highest  quaUtieg  of  human  nature, 
mich  qualities  as  justice  and  benevolence.  The  supreme  power 
must  be  like  oiar  best,  and  only  difier  from  it  in  being  better,' 
'  That,'  he  said,  '  is,  1  think,  what  the  best  minds  are  coming 
to  accept.' 

"  Meeting  htm  for  a  moment  a  day  or  two  after,  he  said  with 
a  shrug, '  What  did  you  mean  by  getting  inside  my  gnard  the 
other  night  1  Why  should  I  turn  myself  inside  out  to  yout' 
The  words  oxpressed  a  half  regret,  half  reproach,  but  I  think 
their  inner  sense  was  just  the  opposite.  He  used  sometimes  a 
sort  of  hnlf-irouieal  banter,  which  had  a  more  friendly  signifl- 
cancc  than  compliment,  and  in  those  words  I  read  the  accept- 
ance of  a  freer  intimacy  than  bad  before  belonged  to  our 
kindly  but  casual  acquaintance.  To  have  had  in  ilM  fullness 
such  a  friendship  as  hia,  would  have  been  one  of  the  eminent 
pood  fortunes  of  a  life-time.  But  when  I  neit  returned  to 
Springfield  he  was  not  there,  I  had  met  him  in  all  hardly 
more  than  a  dozen  or  twenty  times,  bnt  the  town  seemed  to  me 
to  have  lost  half  its  inliabitants." 

One  of  his  women  friends,  Mrs.  B ,  writes : 

"We  met  but  rarely,  but  when  we  did  meet  wo  were 
friends,  always  and  at  once,  understanding  and  trusting  each 
other  more  than  many  who  meet  daily.  Everybody,  especially 
all  women,  felt  his  peculiar  ohiirm.  I  had  known  him  in 
a  way  from  boyhood  up — but  it  was  only  in  tho  last  years 
of  his  life  that  1  came  to  know  him  well.  He  talked  with  me 
freely  of  his  home,  his  many  frieadships,  and  sometimea  of  hit 
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difficulties,  and  the  eeporatioiu  that  had  frrown  oat  of  his 
political  contests,  whiuh  I  knew  he  felt  most  keenly.  It  was  no 
eas;  task  for  him  to  speak  the  tmUi  vhen  it  wounded  those  he 
loved, —  it  cost  him  a  mighty  effort ;  it  shortened  hia  life.  We 
often  differed  as  to  politics.  Bometimes  I  avoided  him  when  I 
thought  the  paper  in  the  wrong';  sometimes  he  avoided  me.  I 
well  remember  when  one  ovaning  he  half  opened  the  door, 

saying, '  C ,  I  have  come  to  apond  the  evening  with  joa  if 

we  can  be  friendly ;  and  I  have  done  a  good  thing  lat«ly  which 
will  put  yoQ  on  good  terms  with  me  when  you  hear  it  * —  hia 
eyes  were  glowing  and  a  beantiful  smile  broke  all  over  his  faoe. 
1  said,  '  First  tell  me  what  you  have  done,  for  I  have  a  score 
laid  up  against  you.''  He  cajne  lounging  into  the  room,  seated 
himstilf  with  his  legs  over  the  arm  o£  the  chair  and  said,  *  Well, 
I  have  withheld  a  pieoe  of  scandal  about  a  woman's  hosband 
from  the  paper,  bovaiise  she  asked  it.  I  said  to  her,  "  But  when 
the  scoundrel  comes  home  yon  wiU  go  on  living  with  him  —  all 
women  do  that."  She  said,  "  I  shall  not" — but  she'll  do  it  all 
the  same ! '  And  so  she  did,  but  thp  paper  held  its  peaee.  Then 
we  fell  to  plajing  whist,  which  hu  laughingly  said  '  ho  played 
for  fun,  and  didn't  mind  if  L«  trumped  his  partner's  aoe.' 

"  How  well  I  remember,  when  the  war  was  over  and  the  North 
triumphant,  how  he  looked  as  he  said,  'All  1  want  now  is  to 
go  to  London,  wear  my  best  clothes,  and  be  as  sorsyaslpleasel' 

"  It  was  delightful  to  drive  with  hiro.  His  eyes  were  open  to 
alt  the  beauty  about  him,  and  he  made  quick  response  to  all  tliat 
yon  told  him  of  youmolf.  Such  a  drive  we  took  one  lovely 
June  day  to  Amherst  through  the  gap  in  the  mountains.  W« 
discussed  all  manner  of  subjects,  all  things  conoeming  ourselvea, 
politics,  reli^on,  and  bud  our  little  turn  of  gossip  ;  while  the 
birds  sang  overhead,  and  the  fields  were  green  in  the  suaahioe, 
and  the  shadows  played  over  the  mountains.  In  a  meadow  w« 
saw  a  bed  of  beautiful  cyclamens,  and  he  gathered  his  hands 
full,  as  pleased  as  a  child  with  their  beauty. 

"Once  we  drove  to  Blandford,  and  I  staid  for  a  few  days  in 
the  pleasant  home  there.  He  was  the  life  of  the  house — looking 
after  everybody's  comfort— making  much  of  each  child,  and 
always  foi^tting  himself  in  his  interest  for  others. 
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"  Ho  was  ready  to  hear  and  ready  to  roRpond  to  any  story  of 
a  troubled  life.  His  heart  was  teader,  his  ja(^nueiit  good,  and 
his  advice  reliable.  He  was  a  most  patient  listener.  Once  I 
told  him  of  a  ti^ubled  woman,  whoae  life  seemed  nearly  wrecked. 
She  wax  an  artist,  '  Of  course  she  can  be  put  on  her  feet,'  eaid  he. 
'  She  must  get  away  from  her  old  surroondiugs,  go  to  Califor- 
nia, and  paint  the  wild  flowers  there ;  and  I  will  mtroduoe  her 
to  my  friends,'  and  he  went  on  planning  aU  the  details  of  her 
life  there  as  eagerly  as  if  she  had  been  his  dearest  friend. 

"Once,  aa  I  was  going  home  afler  waUihing  all  night  by 
Mrs.  Farrar's  death-bed,  I  met  him  returning  in  the  early 
morning  from  the  office.  He  stepped  to  inquire  about  Mrs. 
Farrar,  and  stood  leaning  on  the  fence,  his  face  on  his  hand, 
hia  broad  hat  shading  it  and  casting  a  shadow  on  his  eyes, 
which  were  full  of  tender  solicitude.  I  told  him  of  the  lesson  I 
had  gained  by  watching  the  peaceful  close  of  such  a  beautiful 
and  unHelflsh  life ;  and  he  took  my  hand,  looked  ooruestly  in 

ray  face,  and  said,  '  C ,  will  you  come  and  stay  with  me  at 

the  last  t'  I  said, '  Do  you  mean,  it  I'  He  said,  "Certainly  I 
do,'— and  1  promised." 


Some  life-like  touches  are  ^ven  in  this  sketch,  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Boston  Olobe,  after  his  death : 

"  Mr.  Bowles  had  the  virtue  —  for  it  was  a  virtue,  one  of  the 
most  effective  in  the  personal  relatione  of  life^of  the  tact  and 
impuke  to  aay  the  words  suited  to  the  person  and  tlie  moment, 
the  fructdfyiug  words  which  can  so  instantly  leaven  the  whole 
lunip  of  an  inert  or  dissatisfied  mood,  turning  the  thought  and 
pnrpoaea  narrowed  upon  self  into  fuller  and  sweeter  ohannels. 
I  particularly  remember  a  few  words  he  once  said  to  me  when 
we  unexpectedly  met  in  the  street  in  Springfield.  I  was  in  a 
mood  of  thorough  weariness  and  discouragement,  into  which  I 
soon  felt  he  had  dived  with  the  keen  look  of  his  kind  but 
piercing  eyes.  We  spoke  of  bright  topics  only,  his  manner  all 
the  while  emanating  the  silent  i!yinpathy  which  helps  so  much 
beoanse  it  respects  so  much.  Just  at  parting  be  took  my  hand. 
'It  does  me  good  to  see  yon— it  always  does  me  good,' he  said. 
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Then,  vety  impressively,  '  See  here,  my  friend,  it  is  Ultle  m&t- 
ler  what  happens  to  us  outside  of  our  own  actioa, — if  that  Is 
true  and  firm,  all  the  rest  of  the  bother  is  beamhie,  isn't  itf 
You  are  Eresfa  and  good  and  sweet;  your  bow  and  smila  across 
the  street  is  like  a  bouquet  to  me.  You  Itave  the  beat  right  to 
be  happy,  beeause  you  diffuse  happiness.'  His  wonb  might  be 
mere  kindly  compliment,  and  were  certainly  a  frisad'a  par- 
tiality, but  in  a  spiritual  sense  they  warmed  and  fed  and 
clothed  me  ;  for  what  makes  as  so  eager  to  deserve  high  and 
generous  regard  as  to  find  that  we  have  it^ 

"  One  hot  day  in  July,  1870, 1  met  him  on  School  street  in  Bos- 
ton. He  had  just  come  from  a  convention  or  publi<?  gathering 
of  some  sort.  Noticing  tliat  he  looked  very  weary,  I  inquired 
into  the  cause,  '  Well,'  he  said,  *  I  am  always  tired,  and  to-day 
especially  tired.  You  knon'  I  am  an  invabd,  who  can't  eat 
everything  and  at  any  time,  as  other  folks  can.  Now  I've  been 
utting  for  hours  among  distinguished  people,  listening  to  excel- 
lent dieconrse  ;  but  I  had  a  eraeker  in  my  coat  pocket,  which  I 
wanted  to  eat  and  didn't  d&re.  And  I  couldn't  get  my  mind 
off  that  cracker.  Two  or  three  times  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket,  pretending  to  myself  that  I  would  take  it  out  and  eat 
it.  But  I  didn't ;  I  hadn't  the  courage.  Picture  to  yourself  a 
paragraph  in  the  next  day's  "  Personals  " :  "  Mr.  Bowles,  sitting 
by  aome  curious  accident  among  the  distinguished  guests  on 
the  platform,  nibbling  a  cracker!"  But,'  with  a  laughingly 
rueful  smile,  '  it  woul<l  have  saved  me  a  had  headacJie.  What 
cowards  we  all  are  !  How  straitly  and  carefolly  we  stand  within 
the  lines  of  limitation  drawn  so  tyrannically  around  us  by  pnblie 
opinion  and  custom  I  But  then  the  restraint  it  is  upon  the 
otherwise  undeveloped  and  nngovemed  social  elements  I  It  ia 
a  general  blessing,  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  much  individual 
comfort,' 

"Calling on  him  one  day,  within  a  year,in  his  editorial  room, 
I  found  him  alone  and  looking  very  ill.  He  shoved  back  the 
papers,  and,  drawing  a  chair  for  me  near  his  own,  said,  with  a 
heavy  sigh  and  unusually  quick  utterance,  '  Bit  down,  mt 
down ;  I  am  glad  you  came  in,  for  I  am  tired.  Bonks,  papers, 
and  letters, — letters,  papers,  and  books  !     It's  as  bad  as  stitch. 
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stitch,  Btitch  —  seam,  guaset,  and  band.  I'm  not  very  well,  and 
I  am  very  eroes  I  Not  that  any  one  ventures  to  tell  me  so,' — 
Ms  featurea  tig^bted  suddenly  witli  bis  cordial  smile, — '  but  then 
I  know  it  myself.'  After  a  little  conversation  he  seemed  and 
said  be  was  rested.  He  shook  oSt  his  eye-glasses,  and  brushed 
back  his  hair,  and  began  to  speak  with  more  than  usual  anima- 
tion ooDoeming  his  own  affairs  and  other  matters.  Aftfir  say- 
ing '  good-bye,'  he  followed  me  out,  still  talking',  and  at  the  head 
of  the  dark  stair-way  which  treqmtuters  of  his  ofBee  will  re- 
member, he  cUsped  ray  hand  and  said  '  God  bless  you '  very 
heartily.  It  would  have  moved  me  more  deeply  had  I  known 
that  I  should  never  touch  his  ha.nd  or  hear  bis  friendly  voice 

*'  When  riding  with  bim  one  day  about  Springfield,  whose 
beauties  and  notable  features  he  had  been  pointing  out  with  a 
running  eomment  full  of  information  and  interest,  he  checked 
his  horse  on  the  summit  of  Crescent  Hill  that  we  might  take  a 
longer  look  at  the  scene,— cily,  river,  and  woody  undulations 
beyond  the  Agawam,  all  wrapped  in  the  warm  glow  of  a  rosy 
sunseU  '  What  a  beautiful  world  it  is,'  said  he,' and  why  should 
man  murmur  at  the  sometime  bitter  when  the  sweet  is  so 
royally  liestowedl'  Then,  after  a  pause,  '  What  need  have  we, 
aftvr  uU.  of  the  creeds  men  so  ingeuioualy  constmot  and  so 
fanatically  maintain!  Is  there  any  verbal  creed  which  teaches 
us  BO  much,  or  inspires  so  sure  a  faith,  as  the  smooth  running 
of  that  river,  the  foliage  of  those  woods,  the  glory  of  the  skj- 1 ' 
As  we  rode  down  into  the  city,  he  suddenly  broke  silence  with 
these  words,  showing  rather  a  sequence  than  a  disconnection  of 
thought;  '  Tm  getting  old,  my  friend,  and  weather-beaten,  but 
the  children  are  growing  up  well ;  they  will  turn  out  fairly,  I 
think,  and  that  is  a  great  thing.'" 


CHAPTER  LL 
The  Farewell. 

THE  Republican  and  its  editor  stood  in  1877  at  the 
zenith  of  success.  The  initiation  by  President 
Hayes  of  a  policy  of  reconciliation  and  reform  marked  a 
signal  triumph  of  the  ideas  for  which  the  paper  had 
striven.  Its  fortunes,  which  had  suffered  for  a  time 
under  the  stress  of  commercial  depression,  were  so  fully 
retrieved  that  Mr.  Bowles  wrote  in  a  business  letter, 
after  specifying  the  profits  of  recent  years,  "  The  paper 
was  never  in  better  moral  or  material  condition."  He 
was  in  his  fifty-second  year,  naturally  the  ripe  prime  of 
manhood.  But  he  had  spent  his  capital  of  vitality.  The 
tide  was  beginning  a  final  ebb,  which  no  recurrent  flow 
was  to  succeed.  There  was  nothing  to  sharply  mark  a 
change, — the  fluctuations  seemed  for  a  while  to  be  only 
such  as  he  had  rallied  from  before.  And  his  face  was 
set  toward  life,  not  death.  Every  interest  and  every  tie 
that  had  held  him  held  him  still. 

In  the  later  spring  of  1877  he  made  a  journey  through 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  thence  to  Chicago,  and  in 
a  part  of  it  he  had  the  company  of  Murat  Halstead  and 
Henry  Watterson.  The  enjoyment  yielded  by  new  scenes 
and  old  friendships  was  alloyed  by  weakness  greater 
than  he  had  felt  before. 

416 
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To  hit  Wife. 

CreoiNNATi,  May  — ,  1877, 
We  have  ha^  two  and  a  lialf  days  of  very  delightful  and  fa- 
tiguing enjoyment  here  —  weather  soft  and  mild  —  hospitahty 
unlKiunded  and  diecriminating  —  and  ver^-  many  pleaBant  expe- 
riences with  people,  outdoore,  piotureB  and  oiLer  art.  We  have 
taken  but  one  meal,  and  that  our  first  breakfast,  at  our  bot^l. 
I  have  been  and  am  pretty  well  —  not  overflowing  with  vigor, 
but  well  enough  to  enjoy  everything  but  the  food  and  drink ; 
and  that  is  a  great  deal.  I  have  seen  Dr.  Bartholo,  and  got 
some  useful  hints  and  cautions  from  bim.  This  afternoon  we 
go  over  to  LouisviUe,  Mr.  Halstead  with  ua.  We  stay  with  Mr. 
Watteraon  ;  to-morrow  morning  we  breakfast  with  Mr.  Bristow, 
who  lives  in  Louisville ;  and  then  Mr.  Watteraon  takes  us  in  an 
open  carriage  through  the  pleasante.st  parts  of  Kentucky  for 
three  days.  Friday  or  Saturday  I  shall  go  over  to  Chicago 
and  tie  at  Palmer  House  — stay  tliere  two  days,  and  then  go 
homeward  via  Cleveland,  Auburn,  and  Symcuse,  reaohin^f 
Springfield  the  h^st  of  next  or  the  flint  of  week  aft«r  next. 

RocHKSTER,  May — ,  1877.  ■ 
I  haven't  written  more,  because  when  time  allowed  strength 
failed.  My  l«lcgranis  have,  however,  kept  you  advised. 
I  don't  think  I  ahull  have  a  chance  to  see  Geneva  again 
before  I  die,  and  ao  am  going  to  pass  a  few  hours  there 
to-raorrow. 

I  have  hod  the  umutl  experience,  only  more  so, — so  much  dys- 
pepfda  and  weariness  as  to  spoil  the  vacation  of  most  of  its 
I>Ieasure, — and  leaving  as  the  chief  comfort  of  it  the  anticipa- 
tion that  1  shall  be  a  great  deal  better  for  it  all  after  I  get  home, 
I  have  traveled  very  slowly,  and  tjtken  the  utmost  eare  of  my 
diet,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  lessen  the  distress  of  my  malady, 
I  know,  however,  I  am  gaining  titrengtb,  and  I  eertuinly  have 
had  an  interesting  and  very  iuetnictive  time ;  but  I  am  about 
ready  to  put  my  foot  down  against  any  more  journeys  of  any 
Bort.  I  shall  bo  very  glad  to  bo  home  again  with  you  all— and 
I  send  great  love. 
Vol.  n._27 
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To  Marat  Halsttad. 

Jonfe  12,  1977. 
Dbak  Old  Silvee  Douj-e  : 

How  are  you  t  How  about  Paris  and  around  the  world  t 
I  came  back  a  good  deal  discouraged  at  my  Incapaoity  u 
Stomach  and  head  for  travel,  and  the  give  and  lake  of  life ;  but 
it  wae  one  of  the  most  interesting'  experiences  I  ever  bad,  and 
after  I  get  the  Kentucky  milk  out  of  my  syslem,  perhaps  I 
ehail  be  the  better  for  it.  Perhaps  the  two  best  things  were  t' 
enlarged  and  deepened  view  of  Cincinnati  and  its  culture,  and 
the  increased  capacity  I  discovered  in  you  for  shirking  work 
and  leaving  others  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  and 
night. 

I  see  you  have  converted  Hayes  to  "  the  dollar  of  the  dad- 
dies." But  I  am  afraid  it  is  only  till  after  the  October  election, 
and  then  he  will  make  a  compromise  that  will  be  accepted  by 
,  the  gold  barons.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  would  save  Ohio,  but 
k  tiie  thing  that  will  do  it  will  be  a  courageous  acceptance  of  the 
I' President's  position  and  policy — a  going  ahead,  and  not  back. 
KThe  silver  dollar  will  do  to  fool  with,  but  that  is  about  alL 


To  Henry  Watttrson. 

June—,  1877. 

The  Nashville  address  was  a  great  sueoeas.  The  North  is  all 
reading  it,  loving  j-ou  for  it,  and,  what  is  better,  appreciating 
you  and  j-our  people  more  intelligently.  I  think  you  have  said 
as  good  things  before  in  son:ie  of  your  congreasional  speeohee — 
possibly  even  better.  But  this  has  the  great  advantage  of  com- 
ing at  the  right  moment  to  be  widely  received  and  honeatly 
judged.  You  see,  we  printed  it  in  both  Daily  and  Weekly  in 
fid],  It  b  tA«  address  of  the  week  and  will  do  all  the  good  you 
have  dreamed  it  might  do. 

My  week  in  Kentucky  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  and 
dehghtfnl  in  all  my  experience.  I  owe  it  all  to  your  loving 
friendship  and  generous  hospitality  —  all  the  more  tender  and 
generous  that  I  am  such  a  valetudinarian  tliat  I  could  not  seem 
responsiTe  or  even  appreciative  of  it  at  the  time.  It  was  t 
tragedy  of  this  whole  vacation  tnp  that  it  revealed  to  lae  ao 
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ahftrply  how  little  I  could  stand  of  fatigue  or  irregularity.  I 
s*w  r11  you  had  told  me  of  Kentucky  and  its  people  —  their 
lari,-^  gifts  and  possessions,  and  their  provinoial  limitations. 
But  I  saw  more  than  I  had  previouiJy  realized  what  a  great 
work  you  have  been  doing  for  them,  and  how  great  your  oppor- 
tunity for  still  greater  work  is.  TLere  was  notliing  so  sweet  to 
me  in  all  my  Kentucky  intercourse  as  to  find  the  best  Repub- 
licans t«stifyiDg  to  both  the  patriotism  and  practicality  of 
your  laboni  and  influence.  1  will  never  quarrel  with  you  aa 
Bourbon  any  more,  but  I  shall  quarrel  with  you  if  you  do  not 
put  away  I'hildish  things  and  bnckle  down  seriously  to  your 
great  opportimily.  Not  that  I  am  like  the  fox  who  having  his 
tail  cut  off  wants  ail  the  rest  of  the  foxes  to  shed  theirs, —  I 
would  rather,  on  the  contrarj',  grow  my  own,— but  because  I 
am  miserly  of  soeh  power  as  you  possess,  and  not  willing  to 
see  any  of  it  wasted.  Vou  have,  my  dear  fellow,  no  super- 
abundance of  physical  power,  like  Hslstead,  and  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  extravagant  with  it.  Pardon  all  this  for  affection's 
Hake.  I  wanted  two  more  days  in  Kentucky  to  be  spent  quietly 
at  Louisville  and  get  acquainled  with  your  sweet  wife,  and  the 
great  Haldeman,  for  whom  as  one  of  the  Nestors  in  journalism 
I  have  great  regard,  and  would  know  htm  murci  anil  better.  I 
will  come  again  i«ome  time  and  do  just  tliose  tilings. 

What  a  delicious  fellow  Stoddard  Johnston  is!  He  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  human  revelation*  I  ever  had,  and  worth 
going  to  Kentucky  and  denying  myself  Bourbon  whisky  to  get 
acquainted  with. 

To  Murar  Hahlmd.* 

Your  silver  policy  depends  for  its  righteousness  on  the  truth 
of  your  theory  that  the  depreciation  in  silver  us  compared  with 
gold  is  more  the  result  of  its  demonetization  than  overprmluc- 
tion.  That,  I  suppose,  is  an  open  ^^uestion.  For  its  success  us 
a  policy  it  depends  on  your  ability  to  convert  the  Republican 
party  of  the  nation  to  your  view.     It  looks  to  me,  now,  as  if 

*  Tbn  undAld  letters  in  this  chapter — bvlonginfr  Xa  th?  Huminrr  uiil 
mutuiDD  o(  IBTT— »re  copied  (rom  tb«  nbort-baDd  nolps  In  which  they  were 
MkoD  down  by  Mr.  Bowies'*  nHcretBry  froin  hii  dioUtiou. 
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you  had  created  ihe  dematial,  the  yielding  to  which  you  say  ia 
essential  to  Bepuljhcaa  Buci^ess  m  Ohio,  and  that  if  you  succeed 
in  your  first  uuderiakiug  and  save  Ohio,  you  will  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  Hsyes  and  the  Republi<Mn  party  elsewhere.  It 
would  be  a  little  odd  if  M.  Halatead,  Esq.,  aft«r  having  saved 
the  Repul'lioimH  two  years  running,  should  now  be  the  direct 
architect  of  their  ruin.  As  I  care  a  great  deal  more  about 
Habt«ad  than  I  do  about  the  Bepnbliuan  party,  I  shall  be  able 
to  bear  this  contingency  with  a  good  deal  of  sweet  philosophy. 
I  have  been  a  good  deal  discouraged  aince  I  came  back  from 
the  West  about  myself  —  perhaps  never  more  so.  But  I  am 
working  into  a  little  better  shape,  and  I  had  four  coluoma  in 
the  Bepublican  this  morning.  It  looks  as  if  the  constitution  had 
gone,  but  the  by-laws  are  pretty  tough. 

Four  oolumns  of  writing  in  a  single  paper !  That  was 
all  the  response  he  made  to  Nature's  danger-signaL 

To  Carl  Sehuri. 

You  may  like  to  read  what  I  say  of  father  Adams's  last.  It 
looks  as  if  there  was  to  be  a  sharp  change.  The  politicians  on 
both  sides  are  uniting  to  break  down  Hayes,  Will  he  reach  out 
tor  the  people  on  both  sides  t  Will  the  people  on  both  sides 
reach  out  to  sustain  himf  That's  the  point.  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  Spofford  of  Louisiana  last  week.  I  tbink  he  is  to  be  a  power 
in  the  new  politics  and  in  the  Senate.  He  b  ready  for  the  new 
dispensation,  and  will  go  with  Hayes,  if  Hayes  gives  him  a 
chance.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  men 
from  the  South,  a  fine  orator,  with  a  clean-cut  perception  of  tite 
political  facts  of  the  situation  and  a  patriotic  desire  to  serve  aO. 
I  have  not  been  so  irapreased  by  a  new  man  for  a  long  time. 

I  am  80  vexed  with  you  and  myself  too  that  Cabot  Lodge 
isn't  your  assbtant  secretary.  I  thought  of  him  when  yon  won 
looking  for  one,  but  thought  he  would  not  accept,  and  so  did 
not  speak  of  it.  And  uow  I  find  be  would  have  been  glad  to, 
Kobody  could  have  been  better  for  yon.  We  need  to  import 
into  the  Departments  just  ench  men  —  fellows  who  have  the 
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workiDg  temperament  as  he  has,  who  have  high  patriotic  pvir- 
pioBeB,  and  nhile  independent  of  their  salaries  will  abundantly 
earn  them.  With  such  a  man  at  your  Hght  band,  you  would 
have  aimply  doubled  yoixrself,  while  you  could  have  bad  the 
benefit  of  all  the  other  kind  of  material  in  the  next  place 
below. 

I  hope  you  keep  in  good  heart  and  hope.  The  theory  of 
civil-service  reform  at  Waebingtoii  is  beautiful,  but  the  practice 
is  often  pretty  bad.  But  the  comfort  is  tliat  it  HCems  to  me 
that  you  have  gone  so  far  you  cannot  go  back,—  that  you  must 
go  through  and  find  still  waters  beyond. 

I  am  pretty  feeble  of  body  this  summer,  but  tolerably  brave 
of  soul,  and  I  am  always  heartily  ynurs. 


To  President  Hatjen. 

Many  tJianks  for  your  note,  and  for  its  most  agreeable  in- 
formation. It  is  only  just  Xa  the  Hepublican  to  say,  however, 
that  what  it  stated  uame  to  me  weeks  ago  on  tlie  authority  of 
General  Boynton,  but  was  not  pablished  until  it  was  found  in 
the  Boston  Heratd'i  Washington  correspondence.  The  paper 
will,  of  course,  correct  the  ivrong  impression  with  great 
pleasui*. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  on  with  Butler.  He  is  just  as 
well  content  with  half  a  loaf  as  be  would  be  with  the  whole, 
and  when  be  has  none  he  is  powerlesn.  It  is  like  what  one  of 
the  Adams  buys  said  of  Bavid  Dudley  Field,  that  he  had  & 
great  reputation  in  England  because  he  was  supposed  to  be 
the  leading  lawyer  of  Amerioa,  and  that  he  was  thought  to  be 
a  great  lawyer  in  America  because  he  had  such  an  English 
reputation.  Butler  has  been  powerful  at  Washington  because 
he  was  supposed  to  be  powerful  in  Massaohnsetts,  and  his 
power  in  Massachuaetta  rested  on  bis  success  at  Washington. 

Amid  the  clamor  of  politicians  and  office-seekers  at  Wash- 
ington, I  hope  you  will  never  forget  that  outside  are  the  great 
body  of  the  people  nt  both  parties,  who  nsk  nothing  but  good 
government,  like  what  they  have  pot  from  you  so  far,  I  never 
knew  the  public  mind  more  malleable,  more  ready  to  follow 
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courageous  lead  in  your  dlreodon,  more  rapidlj'  being  educated 
in  the  true  gospel  of  reform.  If  the  Republicans  can  only  be 
brought  to  challenge  an  iesue  upon  the  Administratiou  and  its 
undertakings,  I  cannot  doubt  their  Buceess  in  all  the  pending 

elections. 

To  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler. 


Just  what  we  shall  bring  out  of 
tdon  here  is  uncertain.  But  1  an 
experiment  begun,  after  laboring  e 
impulse,  yeartt  ago,  that  I  am  not  L 
with  any  imperfections  or  heaitatiui 


>ur  Union  Belief  Assooia- 
so  happy  at  having  the 

er  since  you  gave  me  the 

the  mood  to  be  impatient 

There  is  plenty  of  zeal, 


but  there  is  scant  knowledge,  and  our  danger  is  that  the  public 
respect  and  faith  will  be  lost  through  disgust  at  ignorant  zeal 
and  lame  administration.  The  three  or  four  best  people 
we  have  here  in  the  business  are  women,  but  they  have  in- 
sisted so  far  on  keeping  in  the  background  and  pushing  the 
men  forward,— quite  against  my  protest.*  I  think  they  will 
hare  to  come  to  the  front,  however,  for  the  lack  of  finding  the 
men  who  have  both  the  leisure  and  the  capacity  for  the  work. 
We  have  a  rather  remarkable  woman  here  in  Mrs.  N.  A.  Leon> 
ard.  She  has  had  great  influence  in  the  state  upon  our  ch&ri< 
table  legislation,  and  may  be  said,  indeed,  now  to  exerciee  as 
much  power  and  to  be  held  in  as  much  respect  on  all  this  class 
of  questions  as  anybody  in  the  commonwealth.  But  she  is  an 
invalid,  and  between  this  and  her  family  cares  finds  it  neoe«- 
sary  to  avoid  very  much  of  active  labor.  She  is  a  person, 
however,  whom  you  should  know  and  be  in  correspondenoe 
with. 

The  R^ublkatt  keeps  all  this  class  of  themes  prominent  in  ita 
attention  and  treatment.  It  is  almost,  indeed,  an  organ  of 
charity  and  prison  reform  —largely  through  Mr.  Sanborn's 
connection  with  the  paper,  and  partly  from  my  long-time 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  all  this  sort  of  questions.    You 

*  It  Is  wte  to  Wf  that,  If  Mr.  BowIpb  had  lired  b  little  loader,  the  asm- 

aUtion  could  not  huve  maintiuiiHl.  skuhbI  the  thkfto  of  his  aiitieiam.  tfae 

'   iteurdit;  of  excluding  womeu  from  ^  shsr«  in  its  gOTBnmealid  Mlailal» 
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may  have  observed  that  the  state  has  an  authorized  board  of 
women  visitors  to  the  prisons  and  charitable  institutions,  Also 
ve  are  to  have  a  speoial  state  oom mission  this  year  for  the 
review  and  revision  of  our  laws  on  the  whole  subject. 

To  Carl  Schvri. 

A  good  deal  has  happened  lately  besides  the  burning  of  some 
of  your  old  rat-traps  [by  a  fire  in  the  Patent  OfQce].  When  I 
think  of  how  much  1  have  suffered  in  going  through  those 
dreary  halls,  and  how  many  generationa  yet  unborn  are  exposed 
t«  suffering,  1  seriously  lament  that  the  whole  collection  wasn't 
consumed. 

Didn't  we  do  you  up  proud  in  Massachasetts  1  "We  even 
surprised  ourselves,  and  yet  there  is  very  general  acquiescence. 
If  we  only  had  a  good  candidate  for  governor,  on  the  rigfat 
side  of  the  local  issues  as  we  have  of  the  general,  we  would 
show  you  an  old-fashioned  majority  enough.  As  it  is,  the  old 
platform  will  puU  Bice  through  quite  respectably. 

Poor  Conkling !  Providence  has  left  it  t«  Lim  to  lead  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  machine.  But  it  simplifies  things  wondep- 
fully,  provided  Evarts  baa  sense  enough  not  to  set  up  a  gang. 

To  Mrs.  Isabella  Seecher  Hooker. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  Courant's  piece  as  Hawley's. 
It  was  full  of  liis  ear-marks.  He  was  very  smart,  but  it  wasn't 
sense  or  reason.  In  the  first  place,  the  Rtpublican  isn't  pursu- 
ing ConMing,  but  on  the  other  hand  doing  all  it  can  to  save 
hun  to  the  Republican  party  ;  Hawley  erected  a  man  of  straw 
and  then  pummeled  it  in  his  pugilistic  fashion.  What  there 
wait  of  reason  in  his  piece  is  covered  by  this  paragraph  from 
the  SfpHblican.     His  rhetoric  we  cannot  begin  to  match  up 

The  past  always  comes  to  us  with  a  halo.  Webster  was  an 
awful  big  man,  but  he  was  as  mnoh  wrecked  by  his  ambition 
as  any  of  our  modem  and  lesser  statesmen.  Conkling's  quali- 
ties are  more  like  those  of  Sumner.  He  lacks  the  high  moral 
convictions  and  proportiona,  and  New  York  politics  have  made 
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him  of  queatioDnble  political  integrity,  but  his  great  personal 
pride  and  canity  are  a  sliield  from  perEonal  lUsbonor.  I  am 
afraid  he  is  doomed  to  wreck  himself  on  his  passion  aad  his 
prejudices,  to  ruin  because  he  cannot  rule  ;  but  ke  ia  n  nobler 
man  than  Evurts  or  than  Wheeler  or  than  Fentun,  or  any 
other  of  the  brood  of  Ne'w  York  stal«Gmen,  save  George 
Willium  Curtis. 

To  G.  W.  SmalUy. 

July  9, 1877. 

When  you  were  here  last  year,  you  found  out  that  the  Boston 
Herald  was  not  only  the  mos.t  Bucceasful  piece  of  jourualism  in 
New  England,  but  (always  after  the  Springfield  lifpublican  1)  the 
most  independent  and  the  most  efllctent  for  the  right  thing  and 
the  right  men. 

Here  is  the  man  who  does  it,  my  friend  Ur.  E.  B.  Haskell,  a 
joumahst  of  long  training,  a,  gentleman  of  the  best  inatincts, 
and  a  friend  whom  I  greatly  value.  There  is  a  very  sweet 
woman  with  him  whom  he  hna  the  honor  to  call  hia  wife,  and  a 
dreadful  clever  fellow  for  a  minister,  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  who 
built  the  house  1  live  in,  and  to  whom  I  owe  besides  a  consid- 
erable part  of  whatever  educated  goodness  there  b  in  me. 


To  H.  L.  Daices. 

September  10,  1877. 
I  don't  think  a  fellow  who  like  you  was  throwing  up  hia  cap 
for  a  Southern  Democrat  and  rebel  in  President  Hayes's  oabi- 
net  so  long  ago  as  last  Pebruury,  has  any  reason  to  make  nice 
distinctions  with  me  on  the  reconstruction  of  parties.  When 
you  sought  and  hailed  Key  in  the  cabinet,  you  gave  up  the 
whole  question.  I  don't  car«  one  bit  about  reconstruotinn  of 
parties  per  se.  All  I  want  ia  the  results,  and  1  had  aa  lief  there 
would  come  one  way  as  another  ^  without  reuonstruction,  witli 
a  little  reconstruction,  or  with  a  great  deaL  But  the  fact  is,  the 
Kepublicon  party  is  in  a  minority  in  the  country.  It  has  got 
to  get  into  a  majority.  Hayes  has  led  in  the  only  way  now 
possible  to  get  that  majority,  and  you  fellows  who  are  hesitat- 
ing in  following  him,  or  seeking  to  make  terms  with  his  leader- 
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ship,  are  only  lessening  the  chances  of  nchi^vin^  that  majority, 
or  of  auhieving  it  under  the  leadership  and  control  of  the 
Republican  party.  I  don't  see  anything  to  be  gained  now  by 
digging  up  the  skeleton  of  the  Demoeraey  and  kicking  it.  I 
do  see  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  by  rallying  round  Hayes,  and 
inviting  everybody  else  to  do  the  same. —  and  among  the  every- 
body else  it  will  be  necessary  to  include  some  Democrats, 
North  and  South,  or  you  wont  get  the  majoritv.  That's  about 
aU  there  is  in  it. 

For  myself.  I  am  uncommonly  well  satisfied  with  the  situa- 
tion. The  procGBsion  is  moving,  and  I  am  sitting  by  and  clap- 
ping my  hands,  metaphorically,—  eating  peanuts  tfnd  drinking 
cider.  The  most  I  want  is  to  Me  y«u  somenhere  near  the  head 
of  the  cdumn. 

Prom  his  letters  at  this  time  one  could  hardly  infer 
any  change  in  him,  bat  there  had  come  to  be  a  difference 
in  his  habitii&l  bearing,  which  was  recognized  by  those 
who  loved  him  well  or  who  watched  him  closely.  "  The 
old  air  of  audacity  was  gone,"  says  one  friend;  "he 
looked  languid,  and  as  if  the  light  was  all  ont  of  him.'* 
Says  another:  "During  his  last  two  or  three  years,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  specially  wauled  to  be  in  pea<ie  and 
friendship  with  all  his  neighbors. —  he  was  tired  of  fight- 
ing." The  members  of  his  staff  felt  an  unaccustomed 
gentleness  in  him.  One  of  them,  to  whom  his  domi- 
nating presence  had  been  sometimes  an  inspiration  and 
soiuetimes  a  pain,  says  of  this  lime :  "  During  the  whole 
of  his  last  year  nothing  could  be  sweeter  than  his  man- 
ner, always.  Some  of  tis  spoke  of  it  to  each  other  with 
alarm ;  it  wasn't  quite  natural.  I  told  my  wife  I  wanted  to 
see  some  of  Mr.  Bowles's  ugliness  ;  I  was  afraid  he  was 
going  to  die. —  I  had  not  been  used  to  hearing  him  speak 
of  nature,  though  I  could  see  that  he  greatly  enjoyed  it. 
But  during  this  yeai-  —  and  the  snmnier  and  autumn  of 
1877  were  exceedingly  beautiful  —  he  never  spoke  with  me 
withont  alluding  to  the  loveliness  of  the  world." 
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In  midBtiniiuer  —  in  tlie  midst  of  jocose  letters  to  "  Old 
Bilver  Dollar,"  editorials  defending  the  Hayes  adminis- 
tration, cares  of  politics,  of  newspaper,  of  buBiiieaa  —  this 
note  was  written  to  a  woman  friend : 

It  was  very  sweet  to  see  you  at  last,  I  hope  I  may  of  tener 
oome  face  to  faoe  with  you,  I  have  little  spare  atrengtli  or 
time  for  writing  and  so  teatifying  to  my  remembranoe,  and  you 
are  very  good  to  like  me  ao  much  and  to  say  sucli  sweet  and 
encouraging  things  to  me.  1  think  I  may  \te  depended  on  to 
the  extent  of  my  power  and  as  long  as  I  stay.  And  it  helps 
mo  to  stay*  to  know  that  tbere  are  tboae  who  want  me  and 
depend  on  me,  even  in  the  distant  unpractical  way  that  is  after 
all  the  best  intercourse  of  most  of  us,  and  certainly  all  that  is 
left  to  us. 

I  spoke  to  you  of  "  Warrington's  "  revelations  of  immortality 
at  the  close.  Tbey  were  greatly  impressive  to  me.  Here  is  the 
record.     Tou  may  like  to  read  it,  even  from  an  enemy. 

The  passage  referred  to  is  given  in  the  memoir  of 
"  Warrington  "  by  his  wife,  That  life-long  fighter  spetit 
his  last  days  in  a  sort  of  radiant  peace.  Prom  the 
reverent  uncertainty  respecting  a  future  life  which  had 
been  his  habit,  he  passed,  as  the  end  drew  near,  into 
the  serenest  assurance,  and  his  mental  vision  was  filled 
with  the  familiar  figures  and  faces  of  those  who,  having 
gone  before,  seemed  to  revisit  and  welcome  him. 

It  was  the  thronging  interests  and  pressing  responsi- 
bilities of  the  present  which  filled  Mr,  Bowles's  mind.  This 
summer  saw  the  paper  tested  as  to  its  editorial  conduct 
in  an  emergency,  in  the  chiefs  absence.  He  was  away 
at  Saratoga,  when  a  strike  broke  out  among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  spread  lite  wild- 
fire until  all  trans-contiuental  communication  was  inter- 
rupted. The  lowest  population  of  the  great  cities,  from 
Baltimore  to  Chicago,  rose  in  ferment  and  mischief,  aod 
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for  a  few  days  no  nne  knew  how  far  the  trouble  might 
spread.  The  Republican  waa  among  the  very  few  journals 
which  kept  their  heads  and  showed  no  touch  of  panic.  It 
urged  the  sharpest  measures  against  the  mob ;  it  pointed 
out  that  a  reduction  of  wages  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
Gihrinkage  which  all  business  values  were  undergoing ;  it 
had  not  the  least  fear  of  any  general  upheaval  of  society ; 
and  its  tone  helped  to  steady  the  nerves  of  New  England, 
which  proved  firm  enough  to  rtaist  the  infection  of  the 
tumult.  When  the  rioters  had  been  subdued,  and  the 
strike  had  failed,  the  paper  urged  the  duties  of  cor- 
porations to  their  workmen,  and  of  the  richer  to  the 
poorer  class,  as  clearly  and  emphatieally  as  it  had  re- 
buked the  mob.  It  described  intelligently  and  without 
exaggeration  the  spread  of  communistic  ideas  among  the 
foreign  element  in  the  population.  Its  tone  toward  the 
various  soeial  classes  maintained  the  same  fairness  it  had 
practiced  toward  political  parties.  When  Mr,  Bowles 
returned,  he  gave  his  lieutenants  that  word  of  praise 
which  was  their  highest  reward.  Well  might  he  be  grati- 
fied,—  the  problems  of  the  coming  generation  had  begun 
to  press,  and  his  pupils  had  shown  themselves  true  to 
his  training. 

The  summer  brought  to  him  some  special  anxieties, 
including  a  recurrence  of  his  wife's  chronic  malady,  in  a 
severe  and  protracted  recurrence  of  asthma,  and  also  an 
unusual  pressure  of  business  cares.  When  his  daughter 
came  home  in  September,  she  was  struck  by  his  in- 
creased weakness.  He  said  playfully,  "  I  shall  have  to 
have  a  valet ;  I  can  hardly  brush  my  hair  without  sitting 
down."  Dr.  S.  W.  Bowies  falling  in  with  him  at  about 
this  time,  there  was  a  long  talk  between  them  altout  his 
health  j  there  were  difficulties  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
hut  all  ran  back  to  a  common  cause — nervous  exhaus- 
tion.   He  gradually  became  anxious  about  his  condition, 
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and,  bearing  from  some  friend  a  warm  recommendatioQ 
of  Dr.  Wier  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  cunsnlt 
him,  He  spent  a  few  days  under  hia  care,  and  received 
full  directions  for  a  course  of  treatment,  of  which  the  main 
features  were  entire  rest  and  abundance  of  nutritions 
food.  He  came  home  somewhat  the  worse  for  a  cold 
taken  on  the  journey ;  and,  following  out  the  prescribed 
course,  went  to  bed  for  a  time,  about  the  12th  of  October. 
His  regular  physician,  Dr.  Smith,  was  in  close  attend- 
ance on  him.  No  absolute  seclusion  from  company  or 
business  was  attempted ;  there  was  a  little  visiting  by 
friends,  and  a  httle  di<;tation  to  his  secretary.  He  could 
not  keep  his  hands  from  the  paper.  A  month  of  this 
quiescence  yielding  no  evident  gain,  a  variation  was 
tried  by  getting  up  daily  for  &  little  while,  and  occa- 
monaUy  riding  out;  but  still  there  was  a  slow  loss  of 
grotind. 
These  are  some  of  the  letters  from  his  sick-room ; 

To  Henry  M.  Spofford. 

So  you  have  found  out  that  Washington  is  not  the  pla««  to 
indulgo  one's  admiring  gaze  upon  the  workings  of  our  noblo 
institution.  It  is  rather  like  the  top  of  a  boil  ou  tlie  humai 
(ystem^the  very  cent«r  and  heart  of  all  the  worst  elements  ii 
the  political  body.  The  average  congressman  is  a  person  most 
terribly  oonecious  of  the  provinciahsm  of  his  district,  and  Con- 
gress is  simply  an  aggregate  seething  and  struggling  of  a  grcAt 
number  of  localisms — rarely  or  never  loidng  themselves  in  the 
stream  of  national  or  patriotii!  fecHng. 

If  there  are  any  Southern  Demoi^ratB  who  are  really  serious 
and  intelligent  in  their  desire  to  obliterate  past  (routTover«es 
and  reach  forward  to  new  interests  and  new  divisions,  they 
have  certainly  missed  an  opportunity,  perhaps  the  opportunity, 
for  their  work.  A  dozen  snvb  men  in  Congress  responding  to 
President  Hayes's  leadership,  and  declaring  their  preference 
for  following  him  rather  than  their  old  party  banner,  would 
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to-day  witness  the  praetical  revolution  of  American  politics. 
But  all  of  you  seem  to  care  a  good  deal  mon?  about  maintaining 
Ibe  old  Demooratii'  party  and  creeping  back  into  power  through 
BTtd  by  and  with  it  than  you  do  fi>r  anything  else ;  and  Dick 
Taylor  poin^  about  the  country  exhorting  the  brethren  to  stand 
to  the  old  standardH,  and  make  sure  of  a  Tilden  or  a  Hendriclu 
or  a  Thurmau  or  some  worse  Bourbon  in  1880,  is,  I  fear, 
the  type  of  the  dominnnt  temper  of  even  the  best  people  of 
the  8outh.  It  is  as  misehievous  as  JeS  Davis's  leadership  in 
;  and  if  it  succeeds — as  I  don't  yet  beheve  it  possibly 
-  il  will  simply  perpetuate  the  old  discords,  the  old  jeal- 
m  and  distmats,  and  carry  the  country  on  through  another 
four  years  of  the  old  bitter  sectional  division  and  temper. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  afraid  of  his  own  constituency  and  his 
1  reelection,  nobody  daring  to  trust  to  the  instincts  of  his 
own  patriotism  and  to  believe  that  the  people  are  ready  to 
follow  the  call  of  the  new  gospeL 

Well,  I  won't  scold  any  more.  I  am  shut  up  in  the  house 
with  my  increased  maladies,  and  have  no  safely-valve  except 
an  occasional  grumble.  I  hope  you  will  pull  through  [t.  «.,  be 
admitted  as  senator  from  Louisiana},  because  I  beheve  in  you 
and  am  sure  you  deserve  to  ;  but  you  will  have  your  brethren 
to  thank  if  yon  don't. 

.  .  .  Yes,  I  know  *-ery  well  what  the  Republican  party  — 
n&mo  and  thing  alike — must  stand  for  in  the  South.  But  con- 
nder  what  the  best  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  Republican 
party  did  in  1873,  under  no  other  motive  than  patriotism  and 
love  of  justice  and  truth,— deserted  their  old  standard,  joined 
their  hated  enemy,  and  made  fight  fur  justice  to  the  South. 
Again,  last  year,  quite  as  many  of  them  voted  for  Tilden.  Now, 
the  thing  we  all  wanted  has  come  through  a  nominally  Bepub- 
liean  but  really  national  President — almost  more  than  we  cuuld 
I  have  ho|>«d  for ;  more,  practically,  than  Tilden  could  have 
n.  Interest  and  patriotism  alike  exact  of  the  South«>rn  pen- 
'  pie  that  they  shall  seixe  this  opportunity,  and  practically  close 
L  the  old  era  and  open  the  new.  There  is  no  occo-iion  for  grnti- 
I  tude.     All  tliat  the  opportunity  asks  of  you  b  to  be  sensible, 
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eelfisb,  and  praetical.    It  will  be  an  awful  piece  of  Btopidity    I 
if  there  are  not  Southern  Democrats  enougli  in  Congress  to 
rise  up  and  say :  "  This  Congress  shall  not  be  organized  &nd 
nm  in  opposition  to  what  this  man  at  the  White  House  i 
doing.     We  don't  mean  to  join  tie  Republican  party,  we  give  I 
no  asaurancea  where  we  will  be  or  how  we  will  vote  in  18 
but  this  man  is  doing  the  right  thing  now,  and  we  are  not  only  ' 
not  going  to  stand  in  his  way,  bnt  we  are  going  to  help  him." 

Of  course  there  are  lots  of  drawbacks,  personal  and  political, 
many  bad  appointments,  hesitation  here  and  backsliding  there. 
but  the  main  current  is  set  in  the  right  direction,  and  suecess 
will  carry  it  along  and  in  all  good  time  lead  the  Adminjstratioa 
out  of  its  inconsistencies,  out  of  its  obligations  to  the  corrupt 
and  cheap  men  of  the  old  Republican  party,  and  force  it  lu 
recogruEe  the  beet  men  everywhere.  Hayes  is  slow  in  some 
respects,  provokingly  so.  and  very  oarcful  to  protect  hia  rear, 
but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  he  was  sure ;  and  certainly  he  is  not 
only  our  best  hope  but  our  only  hope,  now,  for  political  im- 
provement, and  the  more  the  independent  and  trae  men  of  all 
sections  and  all  parties  rally  aronnd  bim,  the  more  sure  he  will 
be  to  go  ahead  in  the  right  path. 

Lest  you  may  have  missed  Hoar's  speech  at  the  Worcester 
conveution  and  the  resolutions  in  full,  I  send  them  to  yoa. 
Only  three  weeks  before,  Hoar  declined  to  preade  because  he 
thought  he  could  not  come  up  to  the  Administntion  standard. 
He  saw  Evarts  and  the  Preeident,  had  light,  and  went  in. 

I  hope  I  shall  see  you  when  yon  come  North.  I  am  a  good 
deal  imocked  up  yet  with  my  maladies,  and  don't  get  away 
much,  but  expect  to  be  around  for  some  time  to  come  yet. 

To  George  D.  Robiusou,  just  beginmog  his  first  term 
aa  cougressmaa,  he  ■wrote  : 

I  hope  you  will  find  Washington  agreeable.    To  me  it  is  a 
very  trying  place.     1  always  get  sick  and  disgusted  there.     It    i 
is  like  going  into  the  green-room  of  a  theater,  and  takes  away   I 
the  iUosions  of  the  stage. 

I  congratulate  you  that  you  early  planted  yourself  on  I 
President's  side.    I  see  no  leadersliip  in  our  present  politics  j 
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vorthy  of  respeot  but  his,  and  it  is  astouiHhin^  to  me  that  men 
of  sense  and  patriotisra  on  both  eidee  bold  out  bo  obstinatdy  ia 
tiittr  old  partdeanship  agoinst  it. 

To  B.  W.  Bariklt. 

If  you  have  not  nude  the  acquaiiitaniie  of  the  uew  congresfi- 
miiD  from  this  district,  Robinsoa,  pray  ^o  to  him  aud  introdace 
yourself  in  my  name.  He  followed  Dawt^s's  example  last  year, 
ftnd  let  the  Blaine  machine  take  posse^tdon  of  this  distriot  in  its 
represeotation  at  Cincinnati,  and  got  his  nomination  to  Con- 
gvevB  in  part  return.  This  obliged  the  Republican  to  oppose 
him.  But  at  heart,  as  he  has  since  shown  himself,  he  belongs 
to  the  best  and  reform  wing  of  the  party,  and  I  think  will  jus- 
tify this  reputation  in  the  futtiro.  H«  is  a  man  of  good  culture, 
tlioroughly  good  habits  and  I'harader,  a  gentune  New  Eng- 
Under  in  spirit  and  training,  faithful  and  induHlrioua,  and 
likely  to  make  a  successful  and  long-coutinned  congressman. 

To  Charia  Nofdkoff. 
By  and  by,  if  I  can  worry  along  into  tolerable  strength  and 
fcear  other  folks'  victual,  I  am  going  oft—  say  in  midwinter — 
Id  the  south  of  England  or  the  Bermudas  or  Bahamas.  But 
lliat  is  only  a  ilream  now.  For  the  present  I  am  simply  saving 
my  boots  and  shoes  and  clothes  by  lying  in  bed. 

To  Hn'.  Francis  Tifany. 

November  6, 1877. 
It  was  like  a  uorth-wtst  wind  In  summer  to  get  your  cheery 
little  letter  of  inttrent  and  memory.  For  my  sin  of  running 
away  &om  tlte  Unitarian  ministers  I  had  to  go  to  bed  as  soon 
as  I  got  back,  and  I  am  here  still.  At  the  bottom  it  is  prostra- 
tion of  the  nerve  power  of  the  stomach,  affecting  the  breathing 
apparatus  and  lie  heart,  added  to  which  was  for  a  time  some 
tironchial  trouble.  I  am  slowly  getting  better;  there  is  uo 
organic  trouble,  and  if  I  can  lie  here  long  enough  and  eat  good 
viotuala  enough  and  let  life  inside  nccnmolate,  they  tell  me  I 
<iu11  get  over  it.    That  is  about  all  there  ia  to  it. 
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I  was  sure  you  would  have  a  pleasant  summer  with  the  Has- 
kells.  They  are  dreadful  ^od  fellows,  both  of  them !  But  I 
couldn''t  have  kept  up  with  your  gait,  I  am  the  ohap  for  "  the 
bank  where  tht<  wild  thyme  grows,"  with  one  other  fellow,  male 
or  female,  lying  in  the  »un»hine,  picking  tlowers  to  pieues,  &ud 
diaooursing  on  the  frivolity  of  thin^  we  cannot  do ! 

You  must  have  made  this  chamber  especially  for  me  to  be 
siok  in.  I  have  the  sun  from  the  rising  tn  the  going  down 
thereof.  I  look  out  upon  nuble  cheatnuts  and  maples  and  oak^ 
Through  their  falling  leaves  I  see  the  houses  of  hospitable 
neighbors,  and  the  spires  of  ehuriihes  I  don't  go  to ;  and  Ear 
beyond,  the  brown  hills  I  mean  to  go  to  nest  summer.  Within, 
there  is  the  open  fire-place  you  built,  and  the  flame  of  a  birch- 
wood  Are  —  when  the  wood  isn't  green  !  And  on  the  whole  I 
am  having  a  pretty  good  time  for  such  a  miserable  sinner.  Yon 
aee  I  can  lie  long-winded  on  paper,  in  spite  of  the  short  wind 
that  oppresses  me  and  is  the  pregnant  obstinate  fact  of  the 
situation. 

To  Miss  Whitney. 

.  .  .  The  general  program  for  the  future  is  a  continn- 
anoe  in  bed.  It  has  its  cheerful  side  and  I  trust  its  bensfioial 
one  as  well.  I  see  a  little  company  from  the  office  and  from 
society,  and  do  a  very  little  dictating,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
called  an  industrious  life. 

I  have  at  last  got  your  delayed  interest  from  Colorado,  so 
you  no  longer  owe  me  anything  save  your  undying  affection  — 
and  a  small  matter  of  interest,  which  I  n-ill  come  u]>  and  board 
out  as  Boon  as  I  get  well  enough. 

These  letters  show  Lis  prevailing  tone  in  these  weeks 
when  life  was  ebbing  slowly  and  as  yet  indetiisively, —  a 
tone  of  cheerful  courage  as  to  himself,  and  the  wonted 
lively  interest  in  his  friends  and  in  the  doings  of  the 
great  world.  He  recognized  the  possible  issue  of  his 
illuesH,  but  said  very  little  about  it,  eicept  by  way  of 
setting  hia  house  in  order.  One  morning  he  gave  to  lus 
secretary  directions  for  writing  his  will.     Later  in  the 
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iy  the  aecretary  returned  with  the  will  drawn  up,  aud 

le  then  signed  it  with  the  witnesses.    His  bearing  as  he 
did  it  was  more  than  composed ;  there  was  an  entire  cheer- 
fulness of  manner  which  pervaded  the  little  company, 
and  banished  from  the  scene  any  air  of  monmfulneBS. 
Charles   Dudley  Warner  wrot6  as  follows  of  his  last 

iterview  with  Mm : 
''  *  Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me,'  he  said,  with  the  old  smile, 

bnt  thirty-five  years  of  hard  work.'  It  was  only  a  question 
whether  absolute  rest  and  good  Douriahnieut  could  restore 
sufficient  vigor  to  the  vital  organs.  We  spoke  of  travel,  and 
the  cUmato  of  the  south  of  England,  when  he  abould  be  able  to 
rally  a  little.  '  No,'  he  said,  '  it  has  come  to  this,  the  battle 
must  be  fought  out  in  this  chamber,  and  the  result  is  more  than 
doubtfuL'  He  did  not  show  in  his  faee  the  weakness  of  hia 
frame ;  his  eye  was  clear  and  strong,  and  beamed  with  the  old 
affectionate  warmth  and  the  well-known  half-eyuical  humor. 
He  was  entirely  cheerful,  and  faced  his  ^tuution  with  serene 
courage.  We  talked  much  of  the  friends  who  were  dear  to 
him,  and  he  spoke  of  them  in  t«nus  of  unrestrained  and  loving 
enthusiasm.  Nor  was  there  the  slightest  trace  of  bitterness  in 
regard  to  others  whose  attitude  latterly  had  been  unfriondly. 
Hia  interest  in  our  national  affairs,  in  politics  and  the  hterature 
of  the  day,  was  keen  and  unabated,  but  he  seemed  to  regard 
the  world  with  an  access  of  philosophical  oalmneas.  Yet  bi> 
critical  faculty  had  not  at  all  departed  from  him,  nor  bis 
shrewd  and  sharp  reading  of  motives  and  purposes.  You  would 
say  that  his  mind  had  the  level  purpose  of  being  just  to  others 
and  just  to  himselL    He  would  not  allow  any  self-deception. 

My  work  is  probably  done,'  he  remarked,  *  there  are  Bomo 
gs  I  should  like  to  live  for,  but  I  think  my  work  is  done.' " 

Mr,  Dawes  wrote,  after  his  death,  of  a  meeting  which 

both  men  felt  tu  be  their  last,  though  they  did  not  put 

the  feeling  in  words: 

"  At  the  close  of  a  long  and  tender  interview  by  his  bedside, 

(with  one  hand  in  his  and  the  other  ou  the  latch  of  the  door,  I 
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received  tliere  liia  farewell  words :    '  Drop  on  yoar  kn 
Dawes,  and  tlumk  God  you  have  done  a  little  good  in  this 
world,  and  ask  his  fui^veaess  that  you  have  done  no  more  I 


Another  of  his  old  friends,  Mrs.  1 


— ,  wntes : 


*'  Tlie  first  time  I  saw  liJTn  after  he  was  confined  to  his  room 
was  late  in  October.  He  was  pule  and  thin,  but  the  light  in  his 
eyes  was  clear  and  steady  and  hia  voice  was  strong.  He  was 
certainly  very  weak,  for  when  Lis  wife  brought  him  his  food  he 
did  not  attempt  to  take  it  in  his  own  hand,  bat  was  fed  by 
mouthfuls.  He  talked  freely  to  me  of  his  life — of  the  work  he 
had  done  and  of  what  he  had  hoped  to  do ;  but  one  could  see 
that  his  day  was  far  spent,— the  evening  shadows  irere  even 
then  gathering  around  him,  and  he  felt  the  twilight.  He  said 
he  had  never  been  ambitioas  for  name  or  fame ;  that  he  felt  a 
work  had  been  given  him  t-o  do  —  that  it  was  only  partly  done, 
and  so  perhaps  he  must  leave  it  for  other  hands  to  finish. 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  voice.  The  sweet 
October  sanehine  was  streaming  through  the  room  and  over 
him.  As  he  lay  in  his  bed  he  could  see  the  sun  rise  and  set, 
could  look  far  away  over  the  meadows  to  the  distant  hills,  and 
oatch  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  the  shining  river.  The  oak- 
trees  were  reddening  about  his  house,  and  the  maples  were  flam- 
ing in  scarlet  and  gold.  I  had  my  hands  full  of  bright  learea 
which  I  had  gathered  in  the  cemetery.  His  face  grew  radiant 
as  he  spoke  of  the  beauty  all  about  him.  I  saw  liiin  agMn 
after  a  few  weeks ;  he  had  just  returned  from  a  drive,  and  woa 
very  pale  and  tired.  He  pressed  my  hand  warmly,  but  he  did 
not  try  to  talk — the  shadows  had  deepened,  and  there  was  less 
light  in  hia  face." 

Btit  there  was  still  hope  of  recovery.  Dr.  Smith  spoke 
encouragingly  to  Mrs.  Hooker  of  her  father's  contlitioD, 
and  bade  her  go  with  her  family  on  a  Southern  journey, 
which  health  required,  in  good  hope  for  him  [  the  pros- 
pect was  fair,  he  thought,  of  an  ea.iy  winter.  But  on 
the  first  day  of  December,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  moming, 
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he  suddenly  became  greatly  prostrated,  and  unable  to 
artieulate  distinctly.  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Bowles  were 
summoned,  and  they  pronoanced  it  an  attack  of  serous 
apoplexy  —  an  effiisiou  of  water  on  the  brain,  affecting 
the  power  o(  speech  and  of  swallowing,  but  not  the 
mental  functions,  and  combined  with  partial  paralysis  of 
the  right  side.  Within  two  hoiira  he  partly  regained  bia 
speech.  He  felt  that  the  end  wa«  at  hand.  He  said,  "I 
^less  my  work  is  done ;  I  think  I  might  have  done  a 
little  moro,  but  I  am  ready  to  go  now."  Being  asked  if 
he  was  afraid  to  die,  he  shook  his  head  very  emphatically 
and  said,  with  great  positiveness,  "No,  not  at  all."  He 
took  a  tender  farewell  of  each  one  of  his  family.  Only 
the  eldest  daughter  was  absent.  He  asked  for  her  pic- 
ture, and  pressed  it  to  his  heart ;  he  vainly  tried  to  write 
with  his  own  hand  a  message  to  her, —  he  murmured, 
"  She  understood  me."  Presently  in  his  most  character- 
istic manner  he  said  to  those  who  stood  about  him :  "  I 
am  going,  but  not  quite  yet;  you  are  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  ! "  The  gray  light  of  the  morning  found  life  rally- 
ing its  forces  a  little.  That  day  friends  came  to  see  him ; 
among  them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  Miss  Whit- 
ney, and  Charles  Allen.  With  speech  still  difficult  and 
imperfect,  he  bad  long  conversations  with  his  eldest  son, 
during  the  day  and  the  next  night,  as  to  the  family,  the 
paper,  and  business  concerns.  He  said  that,  like  Charles 
the  Second,  ho  onght  to  beg  pardon  for  being  "so  un- 
conscionablt'  a  time  in  dying,"  and  welcomed  any  sign  of 
an  imminent  end. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed,  messages  of 
friendship  poured  in  from  aU  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  them  was  a  letter  from  General  Butler,  express- 
ing cordial  regard  and  good  wishes.  The  sick  man's 
face  brightened,  and  he  said,  articulating  with  difficulty : 
"Write  to  thank  General  Bntler,  and  say  that  while  Mr. 
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Boirl«6  has  alwarg  differed  Jmm  bim  in  polities,  he 
has  never  failed  to  recognize  his  high  qnalities,  and  to 
hpprevi&U:  his  many  personal  attractions." 

For  some  weeks  there  was  a  slight  gain ;  then  came 
a  second  paralytic  shock ;  but  only  the  third  was  fataL 
The  ordeal  of  these  last  weeks  was  a  bitter  one.  The  will 
that  hitherto  had  braved  and  conqnered  everj'thing,  bat 
was  powerless  at  last,  laid  its  strong  behests  on  those 
who  could  not  obey, —  on  the  body  that  eoidd  no  longer 
serve,  oa  the  friends  and  physicians  who  were  power- 
less to  help.  There  was  no  fretful  repining,  but  there 
was  the  look  of  appeal  that  could  brook  no  deniaL  Dr. 
Smith  was  s  man  of  immense  will-power,  a  phy^cian 
who  many  times  in  an  emergency  had  almost  raised  a 
patient  from  the  grave  by  the  sheer  energy  of  his  spirit. 
But  this  patient  seemed  to  dominate  him,  and  he  would 
come  from  the  riek-room  with  a  look  of  defeat  and 
almost  of  heart-break,  in  his  inability  to  satisfy  or  to 
(|uiet  the  dumb  appeal  fur  help. 

Mrs.  B ,  whom  he  had  once  asked  to  be  witii  him 

at  the  la«t,  was  skilled  in  nursing  the  siL'k,  and  it  had 
been  an  old  wish  of  his  that  she  should  come  to  him  if 
he  ever  needed  a  nurse  outside  of  his  own  family.  She 
was  now  brought  in  to  help  in  the  care  of  him,  until  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  gave  place  to  a  professional 
nurse. 

"  For  two  weeks,"  she  writes,  "  1  was  with  him  a  ^ood  deal 
by  day  and  night.  He  was  very  grateful,  very  affectioiiale, 
and  ho  often  told  me  he  lovud  to  have  me  take  care  of  him. 
I  have  never  seen  such  suffering  nor  such  appeal  for  help. 
Every  nerve  in  the  poor  worn-out  body  seemed  Us  oome  to  the 
surface  and  clamor  fur  help.  Hin  face  was  like  a  saif»ring 
child's  or  a  wounded  animal'B,  and  behind  that  was  the  man's 
nature  trying  to  fight  it  out.  It  was  a  comfort  to  stand  by  the 
hour  and  try  to  give  bim  one  moment  of  ease.     He  never 
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np  tlie  care  of  himself, — watched  himself  by  day  and 

'ht,  watched  his  medieiue  and  food  and  the  temperature  of 
the  room  as  thouf^h  he  had  nobudy  to  care  for  him.  One 
pei-son  fed  him,  another  had  charge  of  the  fire,  and  so  on ;  and 
yet  in  spite  of  it  all  he  trusted  nobody  wholly, —  the  old  habit 
staid  by  liim  io  the  end.  Once  he  tried  to  send  a  message  by 
me  to  my  husband  and  Mr.  Leonard, — it  was  a  message  of 
farewell,—  and  he  could  not  do  it.  I  have  never  seen  a  person 
in  whom  the  love  of  life  was  bo  etrong.  He  watched  the  faces 
of  bis  friends  with  an  intense  eagerness,  questioned  the  doctors, 

il  when  he  could  get  no  assurance  lie  seemed  to  desptur. 

'  At  the  same  time  that  I  was  tnking  care  of  him,  I  was 
attending  to  a  family  as  a  riaitor  for  the  Union  Relief  Associa- 
The  father  was  dying  of  consumption ;  the  mother 
ttying  to  support  her  four  ohildren,  her  aick  husband,  and  her- 
■elf,  by  working  in  a  silk  factory.  They  were  Catholics, — the 
[<|niui  a  very  devout  one,  but  the  form,  of  his  faith  made  no  dif- 
'ference  between  us.    The  first  time  I  went  there  I  found  him 

Ivering  over  the  fire,  with  a  beautiful  baby  in  his  arms.  He 
Iiad  been  a  railroad  engineer.  Like  Ur.  Bowles,  he  was  very 
proud  and  independent,  and  they  had  chosen  t«  struggle  on  by 
themselves  rather  than  go  to  the  poor-house.  He  talked 
bravely  and  cheerfully  with  me  ;  on]y  when  he  looked  at  the 
lovely  baby  he  said, '  It  is  killing  my  child  lo  be  so  much  with 
The  doctor  says  its  lungs  are  already  affected  by  it.'  It 
was  trne;  slowly  ihe  little  life  faded  out,  and  it  lay  in  its 
orib  at  the  foot  of  its  father's  bed,  patient  and  quiet,  while  he 
aa  patiently  waited  for  the  end  to  come  to  him.  I  was  there  a 
great  deal,  often  sitting  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time. 
He  told  me  all  the  atory  of  his  early  life  in  England,— of  the 
meeting  with  his  wife  and  their  marriage,  of  the  ooming  to 
this  country,  and  the  comfort  they  bad  till  sickness  came  and 
one  thing  aft«r  another  was  sold  and  they  had  nothing  left.  It 
bappened  that  his  room  had  the  same  exposure  as  Ur.  Bowles's, 
.and  he  too  lay  in  his  poor  bed  and  watched  the  simshine  over 
lihe  same  meadows,  and  loved  it  too  rb  dearly  as  Sam  did,  and 
It  brought  comfort  and  peace.  He  was  always  cheerful, 
grateful,  and  steady  with  a  faith  that  dwelt  on  the  un- 
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seen.  By  and  by  the  baby  died,  and  tlie  little  pale  body  tros 
neatly  dressed,  and  still  lay  ui  the  crib  at  the  father's  feet.  He 
Baid, '  You  know  I  want  to  look  on  it  as  lonff  as  I  can.'  Ho 
was  very  lonely  after  that,  and  failed  rapidly.  One  aft«moon 
I  went  to  see  him,  and  founil  that  the  end  was  very  near.  He 
knew  it  as  well,  an<l  when  I  was  abont  to  leave  him  he  thanked 
me  most  warmly  for  what  I  had  done  for  him.  I  told  him  of 
my  debt  of  gratitude  to  him, — how  his  brave  cheerfulness  had 
strengthened  me,  and  that  if  I  had  helped  him  I  had  been 
more  than  recompensed.  He  pressed  my  hand  and  said,  *  You 
may  be  sure  that  in  another  world  there  will  be  always  one 
soul  praying  for  you.'  The  contrast  was  striking ;  it  was  at 
his  bedside  I  gained  the  strength  I  needed  for  the  other." 

Nature  has  her  inexorable  code  of  penalties.  The  life 
that  has  been  worn  out  by  an  over-use  of  the  brain  ia 
perhaps  never  allowed  to  feel  at  the  close  that  serenitj' 
of  spirit  which  sometimeB  comes.  No  courage  or  faitJi 
can  iuspire  cheer  under  repeated  attacks  of  paralysis. 
And,  even  were  the  bodUy  conditions  favorable,  when  a 
man  has  learned  to  live  by  will  but  not  by  trust,  the  in- 
evitable Burrender  cannot  be  to  him  the  glad  yielding  as 
of  a  child  to  its  mother's  embrace. 

Once,  in  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Bowles's  illness,  hia 
wife  spoke  to  him  with  regret  of  a  friend  who  did  not 
believe  in  immortality.  He  said,  "  That  will  all  come 
right,  upon  the  loss  of  a  near  and  dear  friend."  In  say- 
ing this  he  was  hardly  speaking  out  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, which  had  been  unusual,  for  a  man  of  his  yean 
and  his  warm  and  many  friendships,  in  his  exemption 
from  severe  bereavements.  Death  had  never  deprived 
him  of  wife  or  child,  or  of  any  one  who  was  an  inti- 
mate part  of  his  persoaul  life;  and,  spared  from  that 
supreme  sorrow,  he  had  missed  too  that  sense  it  some- 
times yields  whereby  the  unknown  beyond  takes  on  a 
homelike  warmth  and  a  profound  attraction.    He  had 
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been  so  closely  oeeupied  by  tbo  cares  and  responBibilities 
of  the  present,  that  outreaching  Una^nation  and  desire 
had  laid  little  hold  on  any  unseen  or  future  sphere.  Ho 
would  die  conrageoiisly,  when  he  mast ;  he  had  no  desire 
to  drag  on  as  a  wreck ;  but  his  hands  held  with  their 
last  strength  to  the  world  he  was  leaving.  His  attitude 
toward  death  was  like  Dr.  Johnson's  when  he  said,  "I 
will  be  conquered;  I  will  not  capitulate."  But  he  showed 
no  such  horror  of  death  as  Dr.  Johnson  had.  What  he 
seemed  to  feel  was  not  so  much  fear  of  death  as  absorp- 
tion in  this  life.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  had  their 
familiar  home  in  "the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful 
day,"  The  love-s,  the  interests,  the  hopes,  of  this  present 
life  were  closely  interlinked  with  his  whole  being.  Every 
filler  of  him  seemed  to  clasp  the  well-known  realities. 
He  was  like  one  who  stands  on  the  shore  with  his  face 
toward  the  land,  toward  the  fields  the  foot  has  often 
trod,  the  chimney-smokes  that  tell  of  friendly  hi*rth- 
stones,  the  scenes  where  the  heart  has  found  its  work 
■and  joy  and  home, —  while  yet  he  must  go  foi^  upon 
the  unknown  and  mysterious  sea. 

After  the  first  paralj'tic  stroke  his  condition  seemed  to 
intensify  his  grasp  upon  all  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
which  it  had  been  his  habit  to  carry.  He  threw  the  very 
last  of  his  strength  into  the  ordering  of  afiFairs  after  his 
death.  In  his  earlier  sickness  he  had  miuutt-ly  planned 
the  future  conduct  of  the  newspaper,  assigning  to  each 
of  the  staff  his  Special  work,  arranging  the  duties  and 
salaries  of  each,  even  in  detail.  He  now  made  still  more 
precise  and  scrupulous  provigious  for  the  management 
of  the  paper  and  also  of  his  personal  estate.  Again  and 
again  he  recurred  with  laborious  care  to  each  eircuni- 
stance  and  w^mtingency  that  could  be  foreseen.  It  seems 
to  be  sometimes  an  incident  of  paralytic  disorders,  that 
the  previous  strong  habit  of  the  mind  asserts  itself  per- 
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sistently  and,  aa  it  were,  automatically.  A  etriking  in- 
stance U  that  of  Sir  Walter  Seott,  who,  after  the  last  of 
his  published  works  was  written,  and  under  the  express 
and  understood  danger  not  only  of  death  but  of  imbe- 
cility, could  not  desist  from  attempts  at  romance-writiJig. 
The  unintermitted  habit  of  Mr.  Bowles's  life  had  been 
care-taking,  and  now  under  the  body's  infirmity  thai 
habit  asserted  itself  tyrannously. 

After  the  night  of  the  first  attack  there  was  scarcely  a 
spoken  word  of  farewell.  It  seemed  that  toward  thoee 
who  were  nearest  he  could  not  trust  himself  for  any 
leave-taking.  Toward  two  men,  dear  to  him  hut  not  his 
closest  intimates,  he  gave  way  in  a  burst  of  expression. 
Each  of  them,  as  he  was  going  away  after  an  onspoken 
farewell,  was  caught  to  his  heart  and  held  there  for  s 
few  moments  in  a  passionate  embrace. 

To  the  last  ho  respouded  to  the  charm  of  Nature.  The 
first  morning  sunbeams  fell  upon  ilia  bed,  and  at  the 
wonder  and  beauty  of  the  new  day  he  never  failed  to 
brighten. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth  of  January  came  the 
final  paralytic  stroke.  There  was  a  very  brief  time  of 
suffering,  tiien  the  merciful  anesthetic, —  and  the  conflict 
was  over.  In  his  passing  away  he  was  like  a  child 
whose  long  day  of  play  has  so  tired  him  that  be  strug- 
gles against  sleep,  till,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  is  folded  in 
its  tender  embrace.  So  into  reluctant  hands  Life  pressed 
its  lost,  best  gift 


CHAPTER   Ln. 


In  Memoriam. 


AT  the  funeral  of  George  T.  Davis,  of  Greenfield,  it 
XjL  happent'd  that  after  the  services  a  number  of  his 
frieuds  were  gathereil  in  a  group  in  the  cemetery,  and 
sitting  there  for  an  honr,  one  after  another  in  turn 
related  some  personal  reminiscence  of  their  friend. 
Among  them  was  Mr.  Bowles,  and  the  memory  of  this 
scene  suggested  to  him  the  kind  of  friendly  commemora- 
tion which  he  desired  for  himself.  According  to  his 
wish  the  himal  service  was  a  quiet  and  simple  Aoe.  A 
few  friends  gathered  at  the  house ;  there  were  singing, 
reading  of  Scripture,  and  prayer;  and,  home  by  the 
hands  of  workers  on  the  Repiiblkan,  his  body  was  laid 
at  rest  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  close  at  band.  A  few 
days  later,  January  23,  a  memorial  service  was  held  in 
the  Church  of  the  Unity.  A  large  company  came  to- 
gether, many  of  them  from  other  towns,  including  not  a 
few  public  men  and  joornaliste.  Mr,  Bowles's  friend 
and  fellow-townsmau,  A.  D.  Briggs,  presided  over  the 
meeting;  the  Scriptural  reading  and  prayer  were  by  Dr. 
William  Rice  and  Rev.  Washington  Gladden;  and  the 
speakers  were  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  General  Hawley, 
Dr.  Holland,  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  Prof.  Francis  Way- 
land,  Murat  Halstend,  Frank  W,  Bird,  Charles  F.  Adams, 
Jr.,  and  George  M.  Stearns.    Letters  were  read  from 
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H  Anna  C.  Brackett,  the  elder  Charles  P.  Adams,  Mr. 
I,  Carl  Sohnra,  Gov.  Hnbbard,  and  Horace  WTiitc. 
In  tbe  Kpeet-hcs  and  letters  there  was  a  wanntli,  a  sin- 
cerity, a  vivid  individuality,  wfaieli  seemed  to  refl£<rt  and 
portray  the  warm,  sincere,  and  %-ivid  man. 

The  fullest  estimate  of  his  place  in  joomalism  tbs 
given  by  Horace  While.  Mr.  White  described  the  tj-pi- 
p«l  newspiiper  of  fifty  years  l>efore,  the  vehicle  merely  of 
heavy  and  partisan  debate;  the  innovations  of  Bennett, 
in  giving  news;  the  union  of  the  news-gatherer  and  tbe 
party  politician,  as  in  tireeley  and  Raymond;  and  the 
development  of  another  school,  "of  which,"  he  wrote, 
"onr  departed  friend  was  the  most  Uluatrioos  t3T«e, — 
a  school  whose  aim  is  not  to  get  one's  self,  or  one's 
friend,  or  one's  party  elected  to  office,  but  to  promote  a 
sound  political  education  in  the  commnnitj',  an<I  at  the 
same  time  to  present  itk  attractive  form  all  the  news  that 
good  taste  and  pablic  morals  can  call  for  and  jastif}', 
and  no  more."  After  noting  the  growth  of  independent 
sentiment  for  ten  years  following  the  impeachment  trial 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  Mr.  White  continued: 

"  Let  me  add,  what  &1I  ot  yuu  can  testify,  that  Mr.  Bowles 
was  the  pioaetir  aud  k>mler  of  iniiepondtiDt  journalism  in  the 
United  Statos.  He  made  the  experiment  in  an  interior  town,  in 
the  midst  of  n  population  overwhelmingly  Republican  in  politics. 
He  mnAe  it  nnder  the  moet  adverse  circnraetanues,  against  the 
most  inveterate  prcjudicen,  and  yet  with  the  most  triomphont 
sacceHs.  .  .  .  The  truth,  as  he  understood  it,  welled  up 
within  him,  and  must  be  uttered  at  all  pains  and  costs — dae 
he  could  not  discharge  tbe  duty  he  oired  the  public  as  buyers 
and  readers  of  hia  journal.  Private  friendship  bad  to  give  way 
to  this  supreme  duty,  if  it  stood  in  the  way.  He  could  not  grow 
crooked,  nor  could  ho  c«ase  to  grow,  ,  .  .  As  Mr.  Bowles 
wus  a  model  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  highest  aims  of 
journalism,  so  was  he  a  prince  of  the  journalistic  art.  No 
American  journal  during  the  last  ten  ur  twenty  yeara  has  been 
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more  diligently  studied  by  editors  than  the  Springfield  SepubU- 
mn.  Thin  is  the  orucist  test  of  a  public  journal.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Bowles  had  an  instjni^tive  perception  of  what  was  important  to 
a  newspaper,  and  the  finest  sense  of  the  degrees  of  importance 
among  rariouB  sorts  and  classes  of  news,  and  he  possessed  an 
analytical  faculty  which  enabled  him  at  all  times  to  spy  out 
the  grains  and  kernels  of  important  Fact  in  the  midst  of  end- 
less chaff.  .  .  ,  Any  young  journalist  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, who  could  show  that  he  had  taken  a  diploma  from  the 
Sprin^eld  RepuNkan,  was  sure  of  a  situation  la  the  first 
vaoanoy  on  any  high-class  journal  between  the  oceans.  .  .  . 
In  all  that  constitutes  taste  in  journalism, — good  tAste,  con- 
densation, dress,  perspicuity,  and  elevation  of  tone, — Hr. 
Bowles  v/a,s  facile  priTieeps  among  his  contemporaries." 

Murat  HtUste&d  gave  another  view  of  his  joumaliBtic 
achievement. 

"  A  few  volumes  make  an  immense  impression  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  appUcation  and  the  fertility  of  the  resources  of  an 
author,  and  this  ia  associated  with  many  famous  names  as  an 
element  of  their  glory.  Mr.  Bowles  fashioned  more  than  ten 
thousand  issues  of  the  paper  with  which  his  fame  is  identified, 
and  each  not  only  indicated  the  courage  of  liis  convictions,  but 
was  the  product  of  his  heart;  the  effect  of  every  letter  and 
line  considered,  the  whole  in  matter  and  manner  illostrating 
his  genius.  .  .  .  His  qualities  became  known  to  all  who  knew 
the  springs  of  events,  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  countrj-,  though 
his  bravery  rather  than  his  goodness  grow  familiar  to  the  pnb- 
lio.  .  .  .  Ue  suffered  from  his  own  severities.  There  was  in 
him  a  sweet  humanity  that  sorrowed  over  all  the  harts  in  the 
battle  of  life.  His  hand  was  hard  —  the  hand  of  a  warrior ; 
but  his  heart  was  soft  —  the  heart  of  a  woman.  .  .  .  We  may, 
I  fear,  in  grieving  that  he  is  gone,  think  too  much  of  his  cares 
and  troubles,  and  too  little  of  his  joys  and  compensations.  Ha  ] 
tasked  himself,  as  all  the  master  workmen  must  do.  Ho  « 
happy  in  the  heavy  harness  tbut  he  wore.  His  saUsfaction 
with  his  eraploymout,  as  he  traced  the  words  glowing  with  his 
ideasandpurpoBCB,  that  were  to  be  quickly  priat«d  and  scattered 
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tar  and  wide,  outepeedlng  the  winds  and  persnadin^  the  people, 
was  aa  keen  as  the  rapture  of  the  poet  or  orator  wheoi  fctnHliTig 
with  the  flame  which  is  divine." 


Said  Mr.  Bird : 

"I  learned  from  him  —  I  hope  I  have  learned  —  absolute 
independence  of  partisanship  in  polities.  Though  he  osed  I 
lecture  me  as  a  partisan,  yet  I  am  quite  sure  I  learned  this 
lesson  pretty  thoroughly  from  him— that  my  duty  is  firat  to 
eoDfieience,  and  next  only  to  such  political  relations  aa  will 
beat  enable  me  to  fulfill  my  duty  to  my  c< 


Said  General  Hawlej- : 

"  No  man  who  had  a  controversy  with  him,  no  old  Friend 
estranged  for  a  moment,  rented  for  a  sectmd  the  grasp  of  that 
hand,  or  the  look  of  that  eye,  or  that  bright  and  happy  heart" 

Said  Mr.  Warner : 

"  In  his  presence,  more  than  iu  the  presence  of  almost  any 
other  man  I  have  known,  all  pret«ase  fell  away.  You  all  know 
how  immediately,  when  you  began  conversation  with  him,  all 
that  was  not  real  dropped  away,  and  you  came  at  once  down 
to  the  bottom  of  things.  There  was  not  any  sham  about  him 
atalL" 

Dr.  Holland's  tribute  to  his  old  colleagoe  as  a  journalist 
Ilob  already  been  quoted.*  In  Bpealdiig  of  liis  personal 
traits  he  said : 

"  I  wish  to  bear  my  teBtimony  to  hia  personal  parity, 
knew  his  habits  and  his  associatioiiB  as  well  as  if  I  had  be€4i 
his  crony.  He  was  always  outspoken  and  free  in  conversation; 
and  while  he  was  cathoUc  In  his  sympathies,  and  made  a  verj- 
large  place  in  his  toleration  for  men  of  aU  grades  of  morals,  I 
believe  that  he  never  contemplated  any  sort  of  association  with 
a  doubtful  woman  with  any  milder  feeling  than  that  of  disgust. 

•Vol.  I,.p«ge65. 
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To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  his  life  was  absolutely 
ireu  Eroni  the  st&ina  whiiih  youtlifiil  folly  and  nmturer 
leave  upon  the  record  of  ao  many  of  our  great  men.  The 
women  whom  he  loyed  and  who  loved  hira  were  good  women, 
of  the  hijfhesl  iuleUeotiial  grade,  and  better  and  purer  hearts 
do  nut  beat  than  those  which  build  the  waU  about  hiii  pereonal 
reputation.  ...  I  wish  also  to  bear  witness  to  his  businesB 
integrity.  For  seventeen  years  I  bold  the  most  intimate  busi- 
ness relations  with  him,  and  during  all  that  period  1  m 
the  one  second  of  time  when  I  qnestianed  bis  integrity,  or  bog- 
pect«d  that  he  would  take  the  amallest  unfair  advantage  of  me. 
He  was  more  than  just  to  me ;  he  was  generous.  It  was  his 
generons  confidence  in  me,  when  I  was  altogether  an  untried 
man,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  my  own  siicoess  in  life,  of 
whitfh  I  here  aud  now  make  grateful  acknowledgment." 

Mr.  Titfauy  said  i 

"  We  know  by  sad  experience  how  the  genial  flow  of  friend- 
■llldp  and  love  is  conditioned  upon  freedom  from  incessant 
Bltniin  of  work  and  care,  and  that  never  was  deeper  philosophy 
Kflttered  than  his  in  these  lines  ; 


"  I  hold  it  therefore  to  be  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the 

iatence  of  deep  well-aprings  of  love  down  in  the  central 

utore  of  our  friend^  that  one  so  overburdened  with  work  and 

I  lurried  with  pain  should  have  manifested  so  remarkable  a 

r  genius  (or  friendships,  ,  .  .  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  dies  over 

whose  grave  so  many  genuine  tears  are  shed.     Nothing  bnt 

great  elasticity  and  imwer  of  loving  rebound  against  the  wear 

and  tear  of  life  and  the  disgusts  ami  embitterments  of  political 

aotlvity,  can  account  for  the  open  fa<>t  of  the  host  of  men  and 

women  who  always  rejoiced  to  meet  him,  and  never  left  him 

withoat  a  sense  that  be  kept  alive  a  eordial  fellow-feoUng  for 

them.  .   .  .  He  was  the  sonl  of  hospitality.    Ue  gave  bis  home 

I,  bnt  a  thousand  house-warmings.    ...    In  respect  of 

Ut  perhaps  moat  infallible  of  all  tests  of  true  quality  in  a  man 
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^the  power  of  winning  the  respeet  and  adnuration  »f  high- 
minded  nomm  —  our  friend  stood  preeminent.  And  tliis  wus 
based  ua  mach  on  the  absolute  vii^inity  of  hia  nature  aa  on  bis 
brilliant  qnalities  of  mind.  His  admiration  was  of  that  cbiTol- 
roua  and  knigbUj  kind  it  is  ever  an  honor  for  a  woman  U> 


Miss  Bracbett  wrote: 

"  Of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  known,  he 
who  never  made  a  woman  feel  as  if  he  wen 
thought  or  word  when  he  talked  to  her.  This  alwaj-a  gave  mo 
when  with  him  a  glad  sense  of  freedom,  and  left  me  at  liberty 
thus  to  be  and  say  my  best.  .  .  .  Many  a  man  valnes  the 
friendship  of  women  because  they  admire  him,  and,  aa  it  wero, 
offer  up  ineenBe  to  him.  Bnt  there  was  absolutely  nothing  of 
this  desire  for  adulation  in  him.  He  would  have  epumed  it  at 
once  as  he  would  anything  morbid  or  unhealthy." 

Mr.  Dawes  wrote : 

"  How  much  those  lost  who  saw  or  knew  only  the  intelleot' 
ual,  political,  or  professional  Samuel  Bowles  !  Remarkable  as 
aU  these  were,  there  was  still  another  being,  widely  separated 
and  living  apart  from  Ihem  all.  This  being  fills  all  my  thonghta 
to-day.  The  great  editor,  the  political  philosopher,  the  social 
reformer,  the  hater  of  shams  and  breaker  of  gods, —  oneqnaled 
in  each  capacity, —  passes  out  of  sight  in  this  hour  of  mourn- 
ing, and  I  see  and  think  only  of  the  friend  and  lover,  with  a 
charity  so  large  as  to  cover  all  unoharitableness,  with  a  fascina- 
tion of  eyes  and  hps  which  was  sure  to  steal  the  bittenie«a 
from  the  sharpest  words,  with  a  heart  so  generous  as  to  bloot 
the  edge  of  the  sharpest  reproach.  How  many  times  we  have 
confessed  and  forgiven  each  other,  and  arm  in  arm  traveled 
on,  till  w©  stumbled  again  over  some  rough  rock  in  our  path- 
way, only  to  rise  and  minister  to  each  other's  hruises ! " 

The  story  which  followed  of  the  last  interview  be- 
tween the  two  friends  [related  in  the  preceding  chapter) 
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0  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bowles  tliat  it  came  borne  to 
■the  listeniiif?  audience  almost  as  if  they  saw  and  heard 
Another  touch  of  lifelike  description  was  given  by 
'.  Stearns: 

For  years  I  only  knew  him  as  the  man  with  the  fimning 
pen,  whose  canstio  oritioisma,  biting  raillery,  and  Revere  analy- 
sis I  dreaded.  But  afterward,  when  I  came  to  know  lum  well, 
I  felt  the  deep  magnetism  of  the  man,  and  learned  tlie  wealth 
of  heart  and  truth  and  whitenesa  of  soul  within  him.  He  had 
no  patience  with  anythiuK  mean  or  andean,  but  the  utmost 
forbearance  with  any  outbreak  of  honest  difference.  I  re- 
after  the  consummation  of  the  presidential  coont, 
KTeral  of  ua  were  dining  together,  and  of  course  the  topic  of 
[topics  was  discussed.  If  nut  the  only  dissenter  from  the  oon- 
'dasions  arrived  at,  present,  I  was  the  only  one  filled  with  the 
'dissidence  of  dissent.'  Mr.  Bowles  made  some  remarks 
strongly  reproving  the  fllibuBtering  reeortod  to,  when  I  broke 
in  impetuously,  saying,  '  If  I  had  been  a  member  of  Congress, 
I  would  have  sereamed  No  aa  long  as  I  had  breath  to  artieu- 
late,' — and  braced  myself  foraferocious  defense  of  my  position. 
Mr.  Bowles  turned  quielJy,  and  with  a  smile  beaming  over  his 
face  said, '  We  all  know  you  would,  Ooorge;  you  couldn't  have 
helped  doing  il  1 '  Of  course,  the  oonabat  of  words  was  impos- 
sble.  .  .  .  No  higher  tribute  to  his  goodness,  no  better  eulogy 
of  his  worth,  can  bo  utl«red  than  has  gone  out  from  all  this 
ooramunity  for  the  last  few  weeks,  from  rich  and  poor,  high 
<Wid  low,  from  the  people,  tlie  humbla  and  the  weak  :  '  I  am  so 
'Kory  Bam  Bowles  is  going  to  die.' " 

The  occasion  needed  one  other  wftrd.  In  the  presence 
of  death,  thought  reverts  instinctively  and  fondly  to  the 
past.  There  needs  recognition  too  of  the  present, —  of 
the  Boul  loved  and  loving,  now  and  here.  That  word 
was  given  in  the  reading  by  Mr.  Warner  of  Edwin 
Arnold's  verses,  then  unfamiliar,  '*  Ho  who  died  at  Azan." 
That  utterance  came  most  fittingly  beside  the  grave  of 

le  whose  vitality  vae  so  intense  that  death  seemed  hnb 


"•  "iJ 


T!i#*  '•sTtinuir**  ji  -whutii  x  piibiii2  nnxn  is  hAd  by  Iiis  eon- 
•>mip/'.rar.**<*  ^  in.  3i«;>?t:  ta^se^  fairij  mimxed  in  die  news- 
p*j>^  Arti^i^M  fr,uijwiii;r  bis  deadu  If  some  allovnnce 
M  f/#  i'^^  TCi^uie  tor  aa  excesHve  eiartty  towsrd  one 
y»At  '//fr*fj  jt-x  njf^m  th«*  wiiole  the  jxidgment  of  character 
M  if/KXh^KT^W'/  hrfizA^T  and  fairer  than  a  man  receives  in 
Km  \\ff>l\TUf„  In  the  cage  of  Mr.  Bowles,  a  special  foil- 
r»/'at«  wan  iQ v^ri  the  newspaper  notices  of  him  by  the 
iuU^t^nt  of  joTimaliirts  in  a  fellow-crafUuuan,  and  by  the 
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circumstance  that  his  long  illness  had  given  them  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  bis  obituary  in  advance.  These 
articles  collected  would  fill  a  volume  about  as  large  as 
the  present  one.  With  hardly  au  exception  they  express 
warm  and  high  appreciation.  They  recognize  with  una- 
nimity the  excellence  of  the  Republican  as  a  newspaper, 
and  the  peculiar  succeBs  of  its  chief  in  creating  such 
a  paper  in  a  provincial  town.  They  are  hardly  less 
nnanimous  in  acknowledging  the  courage  of  Mr.  Bowles, 
as  wi'll  as  the  effectiveness  of  his  writing,  and  most  of 
them  pay  Imnor  to  his  sincerity  and  fidelity  tt)  conviction. 
Many  note  hia  causticity  as  excessive,  while  some  attrib- 
ute it  largely  to  overstrained  nerves.  The  remark  is 
eonimon,  that  since  Greeley's  death  Bowles  has  held  the 
flri>t  place  among  journalists.  Among  the  calm  and 
measured  judgments  are  that  of  the  Nation,  that  the  Be~ 
publican  has  been  "  the  most  comprehensive  newspaper, 
we  believe  it  is  no  ezaggeratiou  to  say,  in  the  country"; 
and  of  the  Hartford  Courant :  "  We  are  inclined,  all 
things  considered,  1o  place  him  first  among  the  great 
journalists  the  country  has  produced."  Henry  Watter- 
son,  in  the  Courier  Journal,  quoted  the  cool  and  guarded 
words  of  the  Chicago  Times,  as  free  from  suspicion  of 
friendly  bias,  and,  condensing  them,  said : 

"  To  say  of  a  man  that  he  edited  tlie  model  provincial  news- 
paper in  the  most  DEWspapor- rending  country  on  the  glolie, 
that  he  B«ve  thia  provincial  newspaper  national  influence  and 
iuportanco,  aad  that  he  wan  a  statesman  rather  than  a  poUtician, 
is  to  say  all  that  could  he  claimed  for  a  joumaUst.  Yet  it  is  no 
more  .than  of  right  belongs  to  Samuel  Bowles." 

On  the  whole,  very  few  men  die  whose  obituaries, 
could  they  return  to  life,  would  be  such  pleasant  read- 
ing for  them.    He  won  the  prize  so  rare  in  hia  prr>fe8sion 
that  every  young  umn   who  enters  journalism   should 
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renounce  the  expectation  of  winning  it —  personal  appre- 
ciation from  the  world. 

Bnt  it  was  in  bis  home  town  that  the  finest  eiilogy 
was  pronoanced  on  bim.  It  was  spoken  by  his  pastor, 
and  in  the  ehtin^h  with  which  he  was  conneotod.  He 
had  grown  up  in  it  from  childliood,  bad  list'Cned  to  the 
preaching  of  its  successive  ministers,  and  though  in 
later  years  of  necessity  an  infrequent  attendant,  he  had 
given  to  it  freely  of  his  money  and  his  sj-mpatby,  with 
at  times  a  felicitona  word  of  suggestion  or  encoorage- 
ment. 

The  minister  has  not  lost  all  of  his  old  advantage  as  a 
public  teacher.  His  bahit  of  judging  from  the  moral 
stand-point  often  enables  him,  when  lie  is  not  under 
dogmatic  trammels,  to  look  deeper  into  the  nature  of 
men  and  things  than  is.  the  wont  of  the  journalist,  and 
to  speak  out  of  his  week's  meditation  a  weightier  word 
than  the  man  who  stands  between  the  telegraph  and  the 
printing-press.  On  the  Sunday  after  Mr.  Bowles's  death. 
Hev.  A.  D.  Mayo  preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Unity  a 
sermon  which  was  mainly  a  delineation  of  his  character. 
From  the  Bymmetrical  portrait  a  few  salient  features  are 
here  given : 

"  I  have  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  the  bearing  of 
OUT  friend  toward  the  Dew  civilization  which  is  appearing  in 
our  Non  Etig-land  since  the  days  of  the  great  revolution  of 
1860.  He  realised,  as  very  few  men  who  stay  at  home  in  New 
England  do,  the  essential  «hangeB,  social,  religious,  politioal. 
that  have  come  over  the  land  of  the  Puritans  during  the  last 
generation.  He  was  always  laboring  with  the  problems  of  the 
adjustment  of  the  new  to  the  old ;  so  tliat  the  New  England  of 
the  coming  time  shall  still  hold  in  her  heart  the  mighty  faith 
in  righteousneas,  industry,  freedom,  and  knowledge,  which 
have  made  her  the  bulwark  of  the  republic  in  the  days  that 
have  gone  by.    ...    1  saw  that,  after  all,  he  was  a  Puritan  of 
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e  old  Etock,  believing  in  religion  aud  morality  as  the  soul  of 
l^aociety,  so  intensely  that  his  belief  made  him  angry,  impatient, 
|,«Oiuetimes  contemptuous,  of  Eueh  ae  did  nut  believe;  having 
0  confidence  that  SpringHeld,  or  MasBncha setts,  or  the  repub- 
KKo,  oould  grow  in  any  save  the  old-fashioned  way  of  honesty, 
■  J^ety,  intelligence,  and  sleeplo!<s  jealousy  for  the  freedom  to 
■iMcome  ull  of  which  they  are  capable.  He  was  a  mosrt  inteUi- 
Kgent  friend  of  the  new  education  in  all  its  bearings,  and  has 
)  I  have  been  here  one  of  the  flrmest  supporters  of 
that  portion  of  our  city  govemmont  which  is  intrusted  with 
the  precious  treasure,  the  schools  of  the  people.  He  nnder- 
stood  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  which  is  in  such  danger  of 
falling  into  a  destraotive  cant  —  economy;  that  it  means  for 
men,  church,  city,  nation,  the  wise  saving  from  the  body,  for 
the  generous  spending  on  the  soul.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  his  service  in  this  home-lot,  at  the  reconstruction  of  New 
England,  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  the  most  original  and 
valuable  of  all  his  pubUo  doings.  ...  If  New  England  is  to 
be  saved  from  the  all-devouring  enemies  of  modem  oivilizB- 
tion, —  a  fanatical  despotism  and  a  Godless  commaDism, —  and 
kept  abreast  of  the  age,  in  the  line  of  her  great  renown,  it 
will  bo  largely  by  the  aid  of  suuh  patient,  intense,  and  catholic 
thinkers  as  Samuel  Bowles. 

"  The  sharpest  words  he  wrote  at  ua  goaded  us  to  climb  over 

the  granite  wall  of  our  local  narrowness,  and  look  off  into 

the  free,  broad  fields  of  humanity  outside.     I  have  seea  few 

l_  Western  men  who  knew  the  WesI  as  he  knew  it,  and  no  man 

t  of  the  AUeghanies  or  south  of  Washington  who  hod 

|jO  fair  an  estimate  of  New  England  as  he  of  every  state  of 

Ibe  Union. 

"  Ue  had  some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  best  Ameri- 

i  Btale«men ;    hia  intellectual  ran^e  was  wide,  clear,  and 

^id,  reminding  one  of  the  marvelous  mental  catholicity  of 

feward  more  than  of  any  other  of  our  public  men.     He  was 

mtially  a  pubUo  moralist,  and  hart  no  faith  in  governing 

e  world  by  tricks,  by  playing  olT  one  set  of  famoos  people 

t  another,  or  by  anything  but  doing  right  on  a  scale 

■  Urge  as  a  nation's  needs.     He  had  a  prodigious  faith  in 
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bxetroine  vork.  and  a  hatred  of  Aain  work  Aujwbtsv  Qui 

I  Almoct  onuHutted  la  »  juauoaaaaa*. 

"If  faewaaofteii  io extreoie and on^wriiiff  in lus attacks spcni 
Ik  pcwailtng  erila  of  our  pablie  life  as  to  give  the  fanpreeaioa 

I'fliat  ha  had  Ettle  care  for  the  eonseqantces,  he  was  also  angn- 

■  JbIj  ixnunratiTe  and  caatiom  in  real  administmtkm ;  in  this 
.f^ain  a  true  son  of  tbe  Poritan^,— a  race  fearfully  ndi- 
1  and  untamable  in  miscellaneous  talk,  bat  moderate  and 
"ative  beyond  all  the  great  |>eoples  in  the  actual  embodi- 

'  Bient  of  id*«9  and  ideals  in  laws. 

•■  No  man  bertter  saw  tlian  he,  that,  whatever  may  be  true  of 
01(1  World  empires,  which  must  be  governed  by  |>artiea  who 
repreeent  their  different  orders  of  isociety,  this  repobhu  most 
be  tinally  administered  by  that  portion  of  the  people  who  can 
rise  above  parties,  sects,  sctciai  and  eultured  cUqnes,  and  the 
narrowness  of  Eection  and  race.  What  he  called  *  independent 
joumaham'  meant  eaeentially  the  some  thing  as  unsertarian 
Christianity,  onsectional  politics,  and  refurmed  civil  service. 
A  nation  reoUy  governed  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  people 
mnjit  be  a  nation  educated  above  these  Old  World  traditions  of 
partisan  prejudice  and  hatred. 

"  No  real  man,  full  of  American  blood  and  nerves,  can  now- 
adays be  quite  fair,  impei^onal,  and  catholic,  in  the  ebb-tide 
of  a  revolution  that  has  shaken  a  continent,  in  the  flood-tide  of 
euch  popular  insanities  as  threaten  us  to-day.  But  it  is  a  very 
noble  thiufi^  to  insiEt  that  this  is  the  way  we  should  all  go,  and 
try  to  go  that  way  with  all  our  might.  It  is  easy  enough  for 
a  man  to  be  catholic  and  broad  in  politics,  religion,  philosophy, 
and  society,  who  has  no  central  faith  or  oare  for  anything ;  and 
that  heartless  and  Oodless  flippnncy  of  judgment  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  diseases  of  the  day.  But  a  thousand  times  do 
we  honor  brave  Samuel  Bowles,  bristling  at  all  pointa  with  his 
most  provoking  personaUty,  pushing  on  to  the  higher  mark  (rf 
our  calling  in  national  life,  beyond  the  whole  race  of  mild- 
mannered,  moderate,  routine  men,  who  fear,  of  all  things  on 
earth,  the  opposition  of  a  mon  alive  with  a  great  purpose  to  the 
ends  of  his  finger  nails,  electric  even  to  the  very  hairs  of  his 
head. 
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"The  new  journalism  after  all  will  rise  no  higher  than  the 
men  who  wield  it.  The  newspaper  is  in  literature  like  the 
viohn  in  music, — the  niost  sensitive  »nd  subtle  raediiira  of  com- 
muaioation  between  a  man  and  mankind.  It  can  become  an 
all-pervading  blessing  or  an  all-pervading  ciine  eaner  than 
any  other  written  or  spoken  word.  If  any  class  of  men  and 
women  should  be  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ood,  and  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  consecrated 
through  aO  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  it  should  be  these  minis- 
ters of  the  press  who  watch  while  men  sleep,  and  meet  ns  at  the 
breakfast  table,  talking  to  us  even  -while  we  ask  ii  blessing  on 
the  fond. 

*'  The  quality  that  made  liitn  what  he  was —  a  man  apart 
from  the  editors  and  statesmen  and  scholars  and  men  of  affairs 
who  wore  going  the  same  way —  was  that  mni-veloua  blending 
of  man  and  woman  which  marked  I'ini  as  one  of  the  higher 
order  of  superior  men.  Bverj-  ftrst-elass  man  is  made  so  by 
virtue  of  the  womanhood  that  flavors  every  manly  power  and 
grace ;  as  the  granite  hill-slope  of  Berkshire  is  translated  to  a 
garden  of  the  Lord,  by  the  trailing  arbutus  that  blussome 
through  every  ragged  ravine,  chases  the  retreating  snow  bank, 
and  flings  out  fragrant  welcome  of  spring  to  the  traveler  borne 
awiftly  down  the  winding  road  to  the  valley  of  peocefulnoss 
below.  He  bore  into  his  public  life  the  soul  of  a  high-minded, 
Ben^tive,  and  high-strung  woman  ;  flaming  out  against  evils 
of  which  good  men  of  another  type  are  too  tolerant ;  like  the 
noblest  woman,  smitten  now  and  tlien  with  admiring  hero  wor- 
thip  for  men  who  doubtless  in  another  world  will  justify  the 
prophecy  of  their  good  angels  who  have  glorified  and  loved 
them  in  this.  He  who  went  after  the  woman  in  him  oftau 
found  the  sternest,  most  reticent,  and  exclusive  of  able  men ; 
vhile  he  who  charged  down  upon  Ihe  savage  mailed  warrior  ho 
took  him  to  bo,  sometimes  found  his  arm  in  a  clasp  as  genial 
and  gentle  as  a  sister's,  his  heart  captured  by  a  charm  that 
made  him  a  friend  and  lover  for  life. 

"  His  faults  were  ohiefly  of  the  kind  we  foi^ve  in  our  wives 
and  mothers,  remembering  how  hard  it  is  for  a  spirit  all  through 
alive  and  sensitive,  impetuous,  aspiring,  and  impaticDt  for  the 
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good  time  coming,  to  bear  itself  with  the  poise  of  a  calm  and 
passionless  Uinerva  in  days  likt)  those.  Bach  men  as  he,  bo 
vital,  pronounced,  and  complex  is  their  oomititution,  can  uever 
be  well  nnderstood,  even  by  their  roost  ferreut  admirers,  onti] 
tlie  artist  Death  gives  us  Ltiutr  portrait,  relieved  agmnst  the 
background  of  the  shadow-land,  flushed  by  the  rising  sun  of 
the  life  immortal." 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  his  deatlu  In  a  double 
seose,  he  built  his  own  monuiuent.  In  the  hearts  of  bis 
friends  his  memory  will  be  green  so  loug  as  they  shall 
laHt,  The  newspaper  he  planted  not  only  lives  and  flonr- 
ishes,  but  has  Btill  its  best  inspiration  and  governing 
tradition  in  the  qualities  lie  gave  to  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  story  there  was  given  a 
sketeh  of  the  old  New  England  life,  just  drawing  to  its 
close  when  his  life  began;  but  who  can  undertake  to 
siiniinarize  and  picture  the  broad  aspects  of  American 
society  when  his  life  closed  T  The  expansion  has  been  so 
vast  aud  manifold,  the  play  of  new  and  old  forces  is  so 
complex  and  energetic,  and  we  ourselves  are  so  in  the 
midst  of  the  stream,  that  we  cannot  see  our  age  in  its 
true  proportion  and  perspective.  Even  geographical  lines 
have  lost  their  old  significance.  No  such  isolated  and 
distinct  New  England  exists  as  that  of  sixty  years  ago, 
nor  any  such  isolated  and  distinct  America.  The  old 
Calvinistic  theology,  which  soomed  then  just  chipping 
off  a  little  at  the  edges,  has  practically  lost  most  of  that 
which  distinguished  Calvinism  from  other  schools  of 
Protestant  Cfanstianity,  while  the  intellectual  elements 
of  Christianity  itself  are  held  in  solution  by  the  common 
mind  of  civilization,  and  the  wisest  prophet  caunot  pre- 
dict what  wUl  be  the  new  forms  of  crystallization.  The 
sixty  years  have  seen  a  lifc-and-dcath  struggle  between 
American  democracy  and  slavery,  and  the  purged  and 
renovated  nation  seems  to  stand  strong,  able  to  slough 
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off  its  lesser  ills,  and  hopefully  confronting  the  future. 
The  asaortion  for  women  of  an  equal  privilege  and  an 
equal  respoiiaibility  with  men  has  gone  far  toward  reali- 
zation. The  attitude  of  society  toward  its  eritninals  and 
outcasts  has  profoundly  altered.  The  current  of  cirili- 
zatiou  moves  with  new  directness  and  energy  toward  a 
more  even  diffusion  of  material  advantages.  Amid  the 
falling  of  creeds  there  slowly  emerge  the  outlines  of  a 
nobler  faith  iu  God  and  a  higher  hope  for  man.  With 
new  opportunities  come  new  dangers, —  restlessness,  a 
feverish  drain  of  vitality,  an  impatience  of  nature's  slow 
and  sum  ways,  an  overhaste  which  balks  itself;  and 
sometimes  too  a  dizzying  sense  of  bewilderment  and  loss 
in  the  breaking  up  of  old  beliefs.  In  science,  in  litera- 
ture, in  educati(»n,  in  family  Hie,  iu  ideals  of  character, 
the  changes  of  half  a  century  have  been  so  swift  that 
only  at  a  later  time  can  they  bo  rightly  measured. 

Tliis  man  stood  amid  the  full  play  of  these  various 
forces,  sensitive  to  them  all,  acting  and  reacting  with 
them  all,  chronicling  their  movement,  forwarding  that 
movement,  and  receiving  its  impress.  He  was  not  one 
of  the  great  creative  minds,  but  he  caught  and  trans- 
mitted the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  with  every  year  he 
lived  he  grew  morp  sensitive  to  the  finer  elements  in  the 
social  atmosphere,  and  more  effective  in  diffusing  them. 
His  most  distinctive  and  conspicuous  service  to  the 
national  life  was  hia  persistent  effort  toward  superseding  ,' 
party  spirit  by  patriotism.  He  was  as  distinctly  the 
apostle  of  political  independence  as  Garrison  of  anti- 
slavery.  The  whole  system  of  party  government  is  a 
very  imperfect  instrument  for  the  ordinary  exigencies  of 
society.  It  rests  on  the  assumption  that  a  fundamental 
difference  of  beliefs  and  purposes  divides  the  community 
into  two  opposing  classes  —  an  assumption  which  is  true 
only  in  exceptional  periods  of  strife ;  while  the  organiza- 
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tions  and  passions  which  are  bom  and  transmitted  during 
Bnch  periods  are  as  iinsiiited  to  the  normal  conditions  of 
the  community  as  the  methods  and  temper  of  a  military 
society  are  unfit  for  an  indnstrial  society.  While  the 
party  system  continues  —  as  continue  it  must  nntil  some 
better  method  ripens — the  only  safeguard  and  corrective 
to  it  is  the  action  of  men  brave  enough  to  stand  outside 
of  party  lines,  intelligent  enough  to  work  together  for 
common  ends  without  a  rigid  organization,  and  nnmer- 
OU8  enough  to  turn  the  scale,  as  occasion  may  reyuire, 
between  the  two  parties.  The  significance  of  the  presi- 
dential election  of  188i,  beyond  the  temporary  \-ictory 
of  one  party  over  the  other,  was  the  api>earaiioe  of  the 
Independents  for  the  first  time  as  a  decisive  factor  in  a 
national  election.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  man 
in  the  country  did  more  to  develop  the  Independents 
into  a  political  power  than  Samuel  Bowles.  It  was  due 
more  to  hira  than  to  any  other  man  among  the  living  or 
the  dead  that  MassachuBetts  stood  side  by  side  with 
New  York  in  the  moral  leadership  of  the  campaign  of 
1884.  The  education  of  an  intelligent  independence^ 
by  constant  precept,  by  constant  example,  at  constant 
eoBt,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  —  was  the  greatest  single 
service  which  he  did  for  his  country. 

But  his  relation  to  politics  measures  only  one  side  of 
his  work  for  the  community.  His  distinctive  greatness 
was  as  a  joorualist.  What  he  accomplished  in  that  capac- 
ity this  book  has  tried  to  set  forth.  In  the  summing-np 
it  is  to  bo  considered  what  he  contributed  to  the  ideal  of 
his  profession.  He  represented,  first,  the  extension  of  its 
functions  into  every  field  of  human  activity.  In  his  own 
words:  "Our  idea  of  a  public  journal  covers  edl  life — 
life  in  its  deepest  and  highest  significance,  as  well  as 
the  superficialities  of  food  and  raiment,  business  and 
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(vemment."    In  this,  too,  he  was  in  the  line  of  the 

mistskable  teudeney  of  the  time, —  his  distintition  wae 
to  be  on  the  front  wave  of  the  tide.  But  his  best  service 
may  be  measured  at  tlie  point  where  lies  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  character  of  the  press.  The  new  sovereign 
is  under  the  temptation  of  every  popular  ruler — to 
achieve  power  by  appealing  to  the  lower  gradcB  of  coil- 
atituencies.  The  moral  danger  of  the  newspaper  is  lest 
it  become  a  mere  instrument  of  mooey-makiug.  The 
American  press  shows  to-day  a  mixture  of  the  most 
opposite  teudeucies.  In  many  quarters  there  is  a  marked  .' 
advance  in  fuimess,  dignity,  deeency,  and  in  other  quar-  / 
ters  there  is  jnst  as  notable  a  decay  of  these  virtnes./ 
The  most  lamentable  spectacle  in  journalism  is  presentetl 
by  those  newspapers  which  win  commercial  success  either 
prostitution  to  gross  partisanship  or  by  catering  to 
coarsest  tastes. 

If  the  powers  of  Hamnel  Bowles  had  been  devoted 
solely  to  money- making,  he  might  well  have  been  a  mill- 
ionaire long  before  lie  died;  he  might  have  lengthened 
and  enjoyed  in  luxurious  ease  the  years  whieh  he  cut 
'Jibort  by  toil.     But  he  bent  his  best  energies  to  making 

paper  which  should  speak  the  truth  and  should  educate 
cnustituenoy.  He  gave  his  readers  better  food  than 
they  asked  for.  He  gave  thorn  what  men  are  wont  to 
expect  from  the  library  and  the  pulpit,  and  dressed 
the  solidest  dish  with  an  appetizing  sauce.  He  made 
bis  paper  the  vehicle  of  literature,  of  philosophy,  of 
poetrj',  of  religion.  Yet  he  was  not  an  idealist  pure  and 
simple.  He  had  n  Yankee  eye  to  the  main  chance.  He 
mode  the  earning  of  money  one  object,  though  not  the 
supreme  nbject.  The  example  he  furnished  was  less 
heroic  tlian  that  of  the  man  who  for  the  truth  given  up 
iife  or  livi'lihuod.  but  it  was  an   example  more  widely 
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applicable.    He  nfaowed  that  a  maD  can  be  truthful  with*  j 
oot  starving,  and  that  a  newspaper  cau  be  iadependent 
without  e<T)dttig  ia  banlrruptcT. 

His  genius  was  the  power  to  see  and  his  virtue  was  the 
courage  to  speak.     His  best  service  as  a  joamalist  was 
to  exuinplifv  the  qnality  most   uecessarj-  for  a   public 
teacher  —  absolote  truthfulness.    With  him  the  sum  and 
Bubstance  of  indepoudeitt  journalism —  and  h^  recognized 
no  other  jonrnalism  as  of  the  highest  class  —  was  to  trll 
the  truth  without  fear  or  favor.     It  is  in  this  respect   I 
that  his  ideal  will  be  longest  in  finding  a  general  fulfill- 
ment.    Truth -speaking,   as  an  obligation  paramount  to 
partisanship,  friendship,  and  all  personal  ends,  is  not   ! 
an  ingenious  invention,  which  when  once  discovered  is 
speedily  adopted  by  every  one.     It  implies  a  quality  in    | 
character,  such  as  in  a  high  degree  is  not  often  found, 
and  toward  which  mankind  rises  with  extreme  slowness. 
For  almost  two  thousand  years  reUgion  has  laid  its  chief 
ethical  stress  upon  belief  and  benevolenee.     Truthful-   , 
ness,  in  its  double  sense  of  seeking  the  truth  and  speak- 
ing it,  has  hardly  yet  got  beyond  its  Bethlehem. 

He  worked  in  a  field  little  favorable  to  independence. 
He  conquered  his  environment  largely  by  virtue  of  a 
dominant  and  masterful  quality  which  ran  in  his  blo<Kl. 
Nature  framed  him  for  a  rebel  against  despotism.  He 
had  that  mixtiire  of  reverence  for  law  and  impatience  of 
arbitrary  power  which  marks  the  line  of  great  leaders 
who  have  broadened  English  and  American  freedom. 
His  love  of  mastery  worked  hand  in  hand  with  Ma  love 
of  truth  and  his  instinct  as  a  journalist,  to  keep  his 
paper  independent  of  party,  of  church,  of  all  authority 
save  his  own  convictions.  He  did  not  escape  the  "  limita- 
tions of  his  own  qualities."  Emerson  says  that  when 
Nature  would  accompli^  an  important  object,  she  loads  ^ 
some  man  with  an  overcharge  of  the  necessary  quality. 
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In  molding  Samuel  Bowles,  she  t«m]jered  the  material 
with  a  slight  excess  of  the  rebel's  virtue  —  audacity  aud 
self-assertion.  That  overcharge  won  for  society  a  vital 
gain  at  a  vital  point.  It  exemplified  the  quality  most 
essential  to  the  foremost  profession  of  the  time.  Againat 
a  pressure  subtle  and  weighty  as  the  atmonphere,  it  estab- 
lished a  newspaper  subject  to  no  law  save  its  own  belief. 

The  full  test  of  a  mau's  worth  is  to  measure  the  contri- 
bntioii  he  makes  to  society,  aud  then  ask  what  he  was 
outside  of  that  work.  This  man,  reaching  in  his  special 
task  the  height  of  raanly  achievement,  lived  a  personal 
life  of  singular  richness  in  the  tenderness  and  generosity 
of  its  affeetionH.  "  The  friendliest  of  men  "  would  bo  the 
verdict  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  He  was  more  than 
a  journalist,  a  statesman,  a  ^nius, —  he  was  a  lover. 
The  air  about  him  was  warm  with  kindness.  He  was 
most  faithful  to  every  old  attachment,  most  receptive  of 
every  new  one.  His  regard  expressed  itself  in  service. 
Hifl  thought  toward  Ids  friends  was,  "  What  can  I  do  for 
them  ?"  Not  only  men  and  women,  but  the  broad  and 
the  near  community,  the  neighborhowl,  every  familiar 
scene,  every  old  association,  every  fresh  aspei^t  of  nature's 
face,  found  a  place  in  his  heart.  It  was  the  frequent 
necessity  of  his  position  to  fight ;  it  was  the  constant 
and  growing  necessity  of  his  nature  to  love  and  to  be 
loved. 

He  was  the  child  of  his  age,  and  shared  its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  In  his  unresting  activity  he  was  its 
very  epitome.  He  illustrated  the  master  passion  of  its 
intellect — the  desire  to  learn  something  new.  One  of  its 
chief  characteristics  is  the  growth  of  mutual  communi- 
cation between  men.  The  agencies  of  that  commuuicn- 
taon  are  invention,  commerce,  travel,  aud  journalism. 
Ita  ultimate  result  is  the  overthrow  of  prejudice,  the 
increase  of  mutual  respect  and  trust,  the  recognition  of 
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a  common  interest,  the  spread  at  last  of  peace  and 
brotherhood.  That  spirit  of  mutual  iuter-eommunication 
ran  in  his  every  vein.  He  learned  somethiug  from  each 
man  he  met,  and  in  turn  taught  something  to  each  mau 
he  met.  His  iustiuct  and  habit  were  to  Beek  and  find 
fellowship  with  every  one.  In  this  he  was  a  type  of  the 
age  —  its  -WOTS  are  its  passing  accidents,  and  its  essential 
movement  is  toward  peace. 

He  shared  to  the  full  the  characteristic  misfortune  of 
the  time  —  an  overactivity  which  reacts  in  weakness  and 
suffering.  To  this  was  due  the  strand  of  torture  which 
was  interwoven  with  the  later  half  of  his  life.  He  felt 
too  the  want  of  assured  religious  faith  which  is  in  the  air 
of  this  transition  time.  The  poor  Catholic  who  lay  dying 
near  him  had  somethiug  which  he  lacked.  But  fur  him, 
as  for  many  men  of  our  age,  the  want  of  spiritual  faith 
was  not  chiefly  due  to  intellectual  perplexities, —  it  was 
due  rather  to  the  walls  which  his  unresting  action  boilt 
up,  shutting  off  the  soul  from  free  communion  with  the 
eternal.  "  Thou  hast  formed  us  for  Thyself,  and  our 
heart  is  unquiet  until  it  rests  in  Thee."  That  rest  cannot 
be  fully  felt  except  as  the  soul  learns  passivity  and  self- 
surrender. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  these  pages  to  give  the  reader 
so  nmch  as  might  be  of  the  man  himself.  Such  a  story 
reveals  something  of  that  sublime  process,  the  education 
of  a  soul.  We  see  his  original  inheritance,  the  gift  of 
Puritanism, —  the  inwrought  virtues  of  industry,  so- 
briety, self-control ;  the  loyalty  to  family,  to  the  com- 
munity, and  to  conscience.  The  great  teacher,  Work, 
takes  the  boy  in  hand,  and  urges  him  on.  Affection 
sweetens  and  exalts  him.  He  learns  the  sacred  lessons 
which  wedlock  and  fatherhood  impart.  The  tremen- 
dous drama  of  the  age  claims  him  as  one  of  its  actors. 
Humanity  opeus  wide  its  book  before  his  eyes.     Nature 
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ministers  to  him  her  sacramental  revelations.  Friend- 
ship pours  her  treasures  into  his  hands.  Then  comes 
the  stern  ministry  of  Pain,  and  he  grows  gentler  and 
stronger  under  it.  Wider  vision  comes  to  him,  and 
new  tenderness,  even  while  the  iron  enters  into  his  souL 
And  all  the  while  the  lower  and  the  higher  self  in  the 
man  are  waging  their  war, —  the  flesh  against  the  spirit, 
the  love  of  power  against  the  regard  for  others.  He  has 
reached  mid-life,  and,  watching  him,  we  long  that  the 
strain  of  work  may  be  lightened,  that  so  there  might 
come  to  him  the  happiness  of  health  and  the  mellow  ripen- 
ing of  leisure.  Nay,  he  cannot  be  spai*ed  from  toil  and 
combat, — the  world  needs  him, —  and  his  best  work  is 
given  in  these  years  when  the  cost  to  him  is  sorest.  New 
fields  are  won,  but  there  are  battles  that  leave  ache  and 
scar.  An  autumnal  soberness  comes  over  his  sky,  but 
there  mingles  with  it  the  tenderness  of  the  Indian  sum- 
mer. Now  at  last  he  has  done  his  work  for  earth,  and 
earth  has  done  its  work  for  him, —  the  tired  hands  cling 
yet  to  their  completed  task,  but  the  sovereign  Voice  calls, 
and  he  passes  beyond  our  sight. 


THE  END. 
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dlatne,  Imamm  O.,  M  C    riun  MaiiK: 
choKn  Speiktr  a>er  Dawei,  to  cuoecbI 
Cutt«li»W.  »!,"8.  Ml.  ^J>.  ■».»)! 

high  uril^  and  the  nibowl  catp°nB«H 
('°!3)<  311!  Dppated  ihc  l.iBnl  Adinaii- 
IrjUoq".  Tone  Bill  (1875),  ijS:  atoided 
nopUcBiian  with  tbe  (.isnl  cabal.  >jd; 
pmpoKd  uneadtBg  the  AmneHy  KD  by 
eiduding  }tB.  Oavii  (itfj).  ifo:  eon- 
aua  •lilh  ei-C»redenia  cooemauii, 
'50;  ispirad  lethB  Prei.uleney.  tjv,  t;}: 
not  accepoble  to  the  Reform  p«n»,  Mo: 
chilr^  with  brjbery  and  %KxV-iJiSS>t 


S.  Mayo,  Juia.   ijo.  ife;    ap» 
U.  S.  Senalnr.  tn MVlornll-* <.nej 


';  ixyorcd  by  Uciwuu,  jjt. 


iveine  KapublicH  paniua,  (84 :  cl>ii]> 
HarorwPnuiSenMiM),  t«a:  r»OKd 

Aamlii     Mmlilr.     I ;  ii 


itributcd  J 


,    Oeorgc,   of  Spnngficld, 


BHu,  Oeorec.  Jr..  of  N<w  York  i  ncgli- 
gent  fticrul^iip  Tor  Bowlks,  S:  310. 
_  Boom,  Newton  V,S.  Sciuior  rmm  CiU- 
iiiniia:  klUn  rromBowus  (iS;ft),  »: 

Itorie,  a!   S.,  oTP^^di^  ^cnn. ; 

n,  MiM. :  home  of  Jothm  Bavlo, 
-.  .:  "Mwar  TUcudd')  ^hsal,"  11 
"Old  Souih  Cluith."  i;  ucul  chinf. 
I  tefiuioi.  i>3;  tliit  10  h»ell«tiul  movt- 
I  mcnla,  34, 103;  popular  bitTVd  of  Slavery, 
I  flA,  So;  prowcuJiBn, ft ;  tii,  409;  jour- 
p  Ulbnin,!:  iBi.  181,184, 191,  jsj :  inTcl- 
[  cnn  doconlBiice  nl  iu«dil»n,  u^,  30: 
■nxnl  (uppon  of  U.  F.  Bulla  (»£<),  S : 

B:  geiKnf  Kupport  oF  ihe  Honfurd  ft 
ie  R.  R,  >>b  (iSr^),  toj;  fnEitire 
p  (livs,  Shttlnch,  unnKl  ibr  Rndltwn. 
.  kll  libMUCd  ^m  mob  (iSji),  1 :  M.  B91 
I  b|rti»al»c,Tli[una>Siinani.rema-'-' 
r,  br  V>  E.  Cpnoiisoa  (iStt),  H, 
I'.  Ku^llva  lAin,  Aallwny  Burnt.  remBauiiu 

I  aWMUt  lor  oiniiiutHn  of  the  Rtputji. 

I  OK  pHtr  is  MBHOchuKII*  (iBjs),  140: 

I  indiflllUun  Diffiliiii  bl    PancuLI  HalJ  ta 

t  pnMst  Ifiliul  ii*urpa[iDti  i>f  power  in  Lli« 

I  Eoulh    ^   the    Cnni    Adoimisiniion 

[  li»7il.  »r  .35;   Siminoni,  fnutrt  of 

I  B.  F.  BnliK  appoinled  Collcctsr  uf 
~    -  -    ■       Pm.    Gnui    (1873).  .»66; 

I  puiiluiiounKlinfHrBoMnn  TVaviiUrr. 

[  Mo-1.  1;  tSi-iU,  19s;  hii  duUke  for 
a  •face,  aai:  dialiks  fnt  lb(  people, 
uiTi.1.;  ilq»  10  (184,),  17,^: 
'•■  Sum:  (.»ji).  1*6. 

1  aSf,  fftvl  not  anugoniud  by 
a'l  edilonfaip  of  ihe  Tnvrtttr 
...  aga;  daraandad  d>jl-Hr>ka  re- 
f'^iii-  ■ :  «J< !  oppnted  <h«  Unnt 
.  _.  didieniian'i  Force  U11  (iBt^).  >}8i 
'  oppfiwd  S)>entbii'«  Rcnumption  of 
,    Speck  PaynKKi    Btll    08751,  mm    *o 


lI  by  AeKtf^tlicaii,  1 :  14 ; 

lTouncil.'"phik^elpbn  daisf. 

H.   I.  G>i>]dci,  Know. 

.856).  .7,,  .74; 

,  _. ^E!;  sedilonhip, 

Bonon  Tnvtilir(f.  v.)  (lisjl, 

u'lCuunKltg   f,   B.  SsoboiU  ff. 
'coJrnr.'anvB^gf  ihe  >l  oWrfAn-. 

c(  BOWLU, 


Bo«toa  CiMr. 

fnibliahRi  aAl. .  _  .  ^ 

Boitoa  HrrvM.  only  Button  de 


..  .  R.  R.  ^1i  I1B69I. 
Eleclonl  CDmniBiDn  n 
diipuled    Hiyci-Tihlefl 


la,  remanded     Boa 


Pioidealiil      ..__ 
BiiiKLBs's  trioidly 

B5S^'*J;^Jt'l!  .Is:  rivalry 

TmvtlUrir/ii  liBjj).  agj;  naluie  Dinii 
UDpvlarily,  H:  09:  oppoard  radmail  Jobs 
O^M.  <tJ:  bi^^  ElouoR.]  Connua- 
nun  ID  detenaiBe  the  Uayea-TiMa 
Piwdenlial  elecliaa  (18761,19]. 

BoatsD  /.Aniar,Abolhiiin  organ,  favored 
diiunion   (t8cp),  1:158;    biond   Lin. 

^coln'i  reilecdoD  ai  Pic^idcai  IiSt4l,4i3. 

184 :  ready  lo  waiva  party  Bnn axlaaii- 
purt  tba_favBnineBI  in  (he  war,  us; 
&vared  ^mnl  Conioiuauio  M>  deW 
DitnB  tbe  diiputed  HaTo-Tllden  Frw. 
deniial  dectioD  (1B76),  B  :  nj. 
Beaton  TtUgrmfh  atCd  Ckrrmclt.  eonaol- 
idaled,  under  Brnrn-ES'i  edilonhip.  oilh 
Ihe    Boilon   Tra^mr  <t.  V.)  (1857),  I ! 

BoaionTnuir^j^.  1 :  ilj;  favoicd  Bri>- 

Boaton  TrwtHrr.  enlarcFd  by  (be  con- 
•nllJ.i«iiwilhtlle.4(.W  and  Ttlrgnifli 
atui  Ckn>iii.-li.  and  rditnl  ••  a  Rtpt&- 
ean  mean  by  Bowtat  (April,  18^,  1: 
181-18K,  aai,  totality.  IMiwut  wiOb 
dreiv  fhia  lia  editonhip  iSept  n,  1817), 
183.  186.  a(H.Jo«i  *«uml  by  (S*. 
Gardner  and  KBnvjwlUBa  ■nculW. 
iB^iBr  ;  only  Roaton  paper  io  aupport 
Ckn.  ifuder  (orCovamor  (18781,  B:  tyj. 

Botts,  John  Minor,  of  Vinriiiia:  UnioB. 
i>l  teaderm  Preadential  eleelion   iBs«), 
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sought  the  U.  S.  aenatonlup  (1873),  sao ; 
dected  U.  S.  Senator,  over  I^iiwes, 
to  succeed  Wilson  (1873),  364,  ^31: 
ultra  partisanship,  377 ;  avored  modera- 
tion in  Louisiana  political  conflict  (1875), 
336;  presided  at  Massachusetts  Repub- 
lican Convention  (1876),  375;  defeated 
for  reelection  to  U.  S.  senatmship  by  G. 
F.  Hoar  (1876),  377,  356. 


Boutwellf  George ;  elected  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  by  the  Democrats  (1850), 
1:9a;  defeated  for  Governor  (1851), 
94;  on  a  committee  to  organize  a  new 
political  party  (1855),  140;  manager  in 
unpeachment  of  Pres.  Johnson  (1868),  9 : 
j5;  reproached  for  supporting  B.  F. 
Buder  (1868),  93;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  Grant  s  Cabinet  (1868),  113 ; 

Bowles  Ancestry,  1 :  x-4 ;  name  spelled  **  Bolles"  in  England,  x ;  fiunily  records  by 

[Samuel  Bowles  (II.)>  t 
I.  lohn  (I.)  (16 — ),  founder  of  the  Camily  in  America,  1 :  z 
3.  '  ohn  <II.)  1653-X691),  1:  z 

3.  ,  ohn  (III.)  (1685-1737),  1 :  3 

4.  ,  oshua  (1722-1704),  1 :  3 

5.  Samuel  (I.)  (1762-1813),  1:3 

6.  Samuel  (II.)  (1797-1851),  1 :  3-4 ;  in  his  father's  shop,  then  a  printer's  apprentice,  3 
member  of  the  debatmg  club,  1 :  3 

worked  as  printer,  journeyman,  and  foreman  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven  (i8z3-x8), 
feeble  health,  1 :  3,  4  [1:3 

married  Huldah  Deming,  of  Wetherafield,  Conn.,  1:4  • 

moved  to   Springfield,  Mass.  (1824),  and  established  the  Jfe/tSHcan,  wedcly  news- 
his  children  [in^xed  severaUyl,  1 :  4  [paper,  Sept.  8,  Z834, 1  '•  4 

X.  Albert  (1823-34),  4.  Amelia, 

2.  Julia  (1824-51),  5.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

3.  Samuel  (III.)  (1826-78), 

member  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  deacon,  etc,  1 :  xz,  la 
his  household,  1 :  13-1O1  57.  204 
religious  observances,  1 :  13, 33 
his  daily  life,  1 :  i^        ^ 

apprentices  and  others  lived  in  the  family,  1 :  15,  33,  57,  58 
disapproved  a  college  education  for  his  sons.  1 :  16,  17,  20 
persuaded  by  his  son  to  publish  the  Repuolican  daily  (1844),  1 :  21 
involved  in  a  quarrel  about  management  of  the  U.    S.  armory  at  Springfield,  and 
the  Gazette  started  as  a  rival  to  the  Republican  (1846) :  absorbed  by  it  (1848),  1:  23, 
his  crude  ideas  of  journalism,  1 :  30,  31  [24 

business  management,  1 :  32,  58,  59 

sold  to  SaxMuf.l  III.  one-half  interest  in  the  Republican,  1 :  57 
died,  (185 1),  1 :  59 

Bowles,  Charles  Allen,  7th  child  and 
2d  surviving  son  of  Samuel  Bowles; 
bom,  New  York  (z86i),  1:311.  331, 
333:   childhood,  396,  404,  405,  407:  '2: 


Bo<wle8,  Albert  (1823-24)  oldest  brother 
of  Samuel  III.,  1 :  4. 

Bowles,  Amelia,  sister  of  Samuel  III., 
1:4;  his  practical  helper  in  the  house- 
hold, 17;  married  to  Henry  Alexander 
\  further  entries  uftder  Alexander],  59. 

Bowles,  Benjamin  Franklin,  younger 
brother  of  Samkel  III.,  1:4;  called  m- 
diflferently  "Ben"  and  "Frank,"  369; 
traveled  in  Europe  in  youth,  2:319; 
traveled  with  his  brother  in  Europe  (1862), 
1  •  315.  340.  3^).  373.  375:  his  character 
and  tastes,  2 :  319,  320;  became  a  partner 
in  the  RepublicaUy  1  :  387:  2  :  201,  319; 
remained  witli  his  brother  after  dissolution 
with  other  partners  (1872),  204;  lived 
with  his  mother  until  his  marriage,  314  ; 
built  a  house  on  the  site  of  his  father's 
home,  320;  disagreed  with  his  brother  as 
to  business  management  (1875),  320,  321 ; 
traveled  with  his  wife  in  Europe  and 
Egypt  (1875.6),  321 ;  wrote  letters  for  the 
Republican,  321:  sickened  in  Rome  and 
died  in  Paris  (1876),  321;  his  memorial 
service  in  Springfield,  321. 

Bowles,  Bessie,  10th  child  of  Samuel 
Bowles,  2:  140;  childhood,  167,  171. 


>7>- 

Bowles,  Dwisht,  8th  child  and  3d  sur- 
viving son  of  Samuel  Bowles  ;  bom. 
New  Yoric  (1863),  1 :  400 ;  childhood,  406, 
412;  2 :  171. 

Bowles,  Edwin,  cousin  of  Samuel 
Bowles  :  recommended  by  him  for  post- 
mastership  at  Hundngton,  Mass.  (i86x), 
1 :  321. 

Bowles,  Huldah  (Deming),  mother  of 
Samuel  (III.),  1:4;  married  and  moved 
to  Springfield,  4 ;  her  children,  4  ;  char- 
acter, manners^  appearance,  15;  energy 
and  business  judgment,  15,  16;  made 
home  comfortable,  32;  lost  her  husband 
(1851),  59;  went  to  Brooklyn  to  nurse 
her  son  (1852),  59 ;  visits  from  and  to  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  40a,  4o< ; 
lived  with  her  3d  son  (Ben.  eUms  Frank) 
till  his  marriage,  2 :  314;  lived  with  her 
daughter  (Mrs.  Henry  Alexander),  314  ; 
died  of  paralytic  stroke  (Z87Z),  314, 
337- 


BowtH,  Jalia  (leu 


,  Jalia  U»n-st),  oldetl  oilcr  of 

I.  Bowua  (in,J,  1:4;  ukenin 

bi&iKv  ID  Sprincield  If8i4i,  4;  nuiT- 
ncd  Mi.  Foau:  iM  1  dUM.  mod  died 


BwSss'.^iy,  id  ctuld 
of  Sahoo.   Ba> ■ 


of  ibe  bmily  home,  9:  140,  157;  nt 
home.  In  tilt  *hKn«  of  her  iDolhpT  Ind 
olda  auei  lUji),   i«a.  t?' ;    mucinl 

H.  King,  ofSprimHictd  (April, 

[FfTAirfUrm  ¥»At 


diughler         .87.],  .a,. 
ias4l.  1:         Kl«r„f 

Mary  a,  D,.  wife  oT  Sahuu.  Bowles  (1 II,)  (Sepl.  6,  1S48),  I :  s«  IfrwrHmt 
-■„._j.-« MakvS.  D.) 

'Cllh.  1:  s6,i!.«4,H.S.  «9r;«:7J.'39 
l-li*  (ig<B-Sa).  l!S?.  W 

■Hm^, «  BdvIei,  Besde :  Ctuilet  Alien  ^  Dvi(hl-.  M^rf. 
:  Suauel  llV.li  a»/ Sanh  AucuiU].  I:}S,  311;  St  139, 140 
^  Maple  St.,  Springfield  (iljJ^J.  i:  Ss.  3»^ 
lenl,  I ;  60,  i6j,  3=7,  411;  »  ;  l*a,  ijo 


bom  Ue,  1174,  I4I1-I4],  3»9 

pmnwed  iDnmaie  coofidencr  t 

Ikt  home  a  papuaur  vuiring-plice,  I  r  «i.  Ill,  3»7 ; 

■dnunUloGd  ifae  charidcd  for  the  Mmily,  1 :  ^afi,  31 

ovv'.eoonornjca]  in  (dCdenud,  1 ;  403 ;  B :  14a 

■uinnerh»me>rillindron9,  Mut.^li  14).  a'lWS 
tsnuinbiKchndlNnv..  iSij],  l:i7cs  171 
luiiwDDihcr children,  l:iii 
remiiiiKd  in  Springlicld  whDe  BowUi  edind  ibe  T\ 


binh  of  her  7th  chi 

npjwml  in  Spring 


»,  Id  AllHny  {iSCo).  1 :  im 
LI  Bnvoon  Huuk.  New  "--■■ 

Churiei  Alien,  New  Voik 
1  while  Bnwuii  Inveled  ii 


u  the  Bn> 


roA,  fot  medial  uoimenl  by 
Iftiifcer  (.86.),  1 :  j...  m 
iB6il,  1 !  111.  Jji 
Eun»ic  (1B61),  1 :  jij.  11S,  34a 

e.'^ewYork.[br  Di.  Buker'i  c 


I 
I 


lived.  wi.h  Mill  Whi 

btRhorherSib  child,  Dwiibf  (186}),  t:  4<x> 

moYed  to  new  houiK,  Kliple  Si,,  Spnavfield  {1B64),  1:  iv> 

K»ed,  wilh  Bowuu,  M  111.  Batket't.  in  New  Vork  (iBI%),  S :  49 

■rqi.  with  UowLii,  Id  the  White  Mouniiim  iiUjI.t:  a 

Umnlad,  with  Batvuis  end  olhc»,  in  ColondD,  CiUliiniia,  ind  Oregon  (tUy),  a  s 

viiiln]  IHeiidi  in  New  Jenev.  elc  (1B71),  A :  i«7 

DrgBl  lomvel  irilh  biuhund,  diuehlcr,  etc.,  in  Europe  (1871),  Dr  i;t,  171 

am,  vtah  UowLSLM  Colorado  liSii),  B^  174 
laC>lilbmi*«J73.  a>33> 

iHfKl  b]F  Bo*lui9 10  viiil  tbeir  olden  diughin,  Un,  Hooker,  In  Eumpa  (lit;),  9:  ]4» 

her ddieut  health,  1: 166, 179,  •^.jk.  317,  330,  331,  jjj.  400;  S^  tl>58.  <4i.  '43- 

rodnMi  Bmoihod  br  ber  binbuid,  II :  169  |iSo.  133.  1(9.  417 

nth  bnliiiiibind  in  hii  lut  iSata  ((877),  > :  418 

Icnen&na  Bowus,  1;  »t:  from  PhiUdelphH  (ilss),  iGt,  i<6. 167  ^  /■  1817,  from 
BsMm,  fft,  *94 ;  M  iBfc,  ftum  Cfaieago,  30^:  in  iMi,  during  hiiWhiLs  Mounuin 
ttip,  etc,  )»-]f91  during  hii  Europeui  tnp  (iS«o),  31s,  340,  3«.  J7».  J7<-J»i 
AiiWj.whDeibewu  in  Now  Vork.  400-1108:  «  iHj,  BwB  Wuhintton.  416:  «• 
■Mt,  Irodi  Colmdo,  11:37;  «  'Ut,bam  Baetoa,  144;  61  (871.  bwn  Wuhtng. 
ton,  lUj  im  187),  Ernra  WuhiBglon.  3431  f>>  187C,  Inni  SualagsDnd  Springfield. 
M'lJl'l  *  '*JJi  from  Cindnnad.  etc.,  417. 
BowtM,  llath.ath<:hlldorSAMtiiiLBowui,lf:i4o:  chiMfaood.  171. 
BowlM,  Samuel  (III.),  (iBi«-iB7B) 

Von.  HU  atlitni  (h  fMblic  matU'i  are  im  giHrral  mdiitd  KH^tr  Iki  lillr  SniiKi. 

b«m  at  SpMB<iel<l.  Ma».  (Feb,  «.  iSifil.  1 :  i 
childhood  and  yuulh.  It  11-J9.  jj:  S  :  fi4.  £3 
^    tba  fuuly  home,  on  Union  and  School  •ineu;  h-omc  lib,  1: 15,  34,  37,  904:  ■  tjio. 
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Bowles,  Samuel  (III.)— ConizHued. 

his  friends,  associates,  opponents,  etc,  1 :  15,  33,  33;  8:  327,  443 

See^  also,  besides  the  list  0/  his  correspondent*  foUewifigt  and  his  editcrial  astada/n, 

named  under  bPRiNGPiELD  Rspubucan  : 


Adams,  C.  F.,  etc., 
Alexander,  Henry,  Jr., 
Andrew,  J.  A., 
Ashmun,  George, 
Banks,  N.  P., 
Bartlett,  Gen.  W.  F., 
Beecher,  H.  W.. 
Bill,  Mrs.  Gurdon, 
Brackett,  Anna  C, 
Briggs,  A.  D., 
Bristow,  B.  F., 
Bryan,  C.  W., 
Butler,  B.  F., 
Calhoun,  Wm.  B., 
Chapin,  Charles  O. , 
Chapin,  Chester  W. 
Colfax,  Schuyler, 


Lincoln,  Ena, 
Phelps,  WilUs, 
Rei4  Whitelaw, 
Rice,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm., 
ShurtleflQJu^W.  S. 
Smalley,  G.  W., 
Smith,  Dr.  D.  P., 
Steams,  Pres^ 
Storrs,  Rev.  R.  S., 
Sumner,  Charies, 
Tiffimy,  Rev.  Francis, 
Warner,  C  D., 
Waylaiid,  Frands, 
Weed,  Thuriow, 
WelU,  David  D.. 
White,  Chauncey, 
White,  Horace. 


Collins,  Wm.  S., 
Dana,  Charles  A., 
Dana,  R.  H<,  Jr., 
Davis,  Geo.  T., 
Dawes,  H.  L., 
Dickinson,  Austin, 
Dilke,  Sir  Charles, 
Frothingham,  O.  B., 
Gillett,  Edward  B., 
Gladden,  Rev.  W., 
Greeley,  Horace, 
Hale^  Charies, 
Hams,  F.  H., 
Hawley,  J.  R., 
Kingslev,  Rev.  Charle 
Leonard,  N.  A., 
Lincoln,  Abraham, 

inherited  feeble  health  from  his  father,  1 :  4,  x8,  23 

indisposed  to  pby,  or  physical  exertion,  1 :  16-19 ;  2  :  64,  65 

at  school,  1 :  16,  18,  30,  56 

denied  a  college  education  by  his  father,  1 :  x6,  17,  30 ;  2:  46 

intended  for  a  printer,  1 :  17 

office-boy  in  the  Weekly  Republican  establishment  (1843),  1 :  30,  38 :  S  :  308 

wrote  items  of  local  news,  1 :  so,  23 

Kersuaded  his  father  to  publish  the  Re^tMkan  daily,  March  37,  1884,  1 :  3z 
15  editorial  methods  and  innovations,  1 :  31,  23,  31,  57,  387 
wrote  letters  to  the  Republican  from  the  South  (1844-5),  1 :  22,  50 
involved  in  local  controversy  about  management  of  the  Springneld  Armory ;  antago- 
[nized  by  a  rival  paper,  the  Springfield  Evening  Gazette  (g.  v.)  (1846-8),  1 :  23-25. 
gave  little  early  promise  of  his  future  success  in  journalism,  1 :  3a,  35 
married  Miss  Mary  S.  D.  Schermerhom,  Sept  6,  1848,  1 :  56 

[  References  to  Mrs.  Bowles,  their  children^  and  other  members  qf  the  family  are 

[made  under  their  names  severally. 
happy  family  life,  1  :s6,  204 

lived,  with  his  wife,  at  his  father's  house  (1848-52),  1 :  57 
his  original  salary  as  editor  $500  a  year,  1 :  57 

bought  property  m  Springfield  containing  the  Republican  office,  and  became  one-half 

[proprietor  of  the  fuiper,  1 :  57 
increased  work  caused  by  his  father's  death  (1851),  1 :  59 
ill,  at  his  sister's,  Mrs.  Alexander's,  in  Brooklyn  (1852),  1 :  59,  103 
moved  his  family  to  his  own  house,  Maple  Street,  Springfield  (1852-64),  1 :  59,  60,  390 
home  life,  devotion  to  wife  and  children,  1 :  204,  216,  202,  304,  332-334,  390,  40Z-408: 

[« :  55.  .70.  73.  75,  X39-M3,  339 
attention  to  household  matters,  improvements,  gardening,  hve  stock,  1:  396,  302, 

[329.  333.  390,395.  401,  406,  407.  408,  415;  %'.  50,  55,  «4i.  X7» 
children  trained  to  household  duties,  <e :  140,  150,  157,  329 

solicitude  to  provide  for  hb  family,  1 :  306,  303 ;  % :  140,  201,  202,  3x3,  329,  439 
moved  his  home  to  house  on  Central  Street,  Built  by  Rev.  F.  Tiflfany  (xto4),  1 :  390, 
his  first  editorial  writing  on  politics  (1848),  1 :  53  [405,  432 

acted  with  the  Whigs,  suppirtine  VVebster  (1850),  1 :  73,  91-96,  192 
controversy  with  an  English  Abolitionist,  George  Thompson,  who  spoke  in  Springfield 

[(X851),  1  :  87-90 
took  Massachusetts  electoral  vote  to  Washington  (1852).  1 :  xoi 
trip  to  Chicapjo  and  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  (1854),  1 :  xoi 

at  Know-nothing  Conventions,  Philadelphia  (1855-^),  1 :  137,  138,  149,  165-167 
drafted  resolution  against  extension  of  Slavery,  1  :i38 

held  conferences  with  Massachusetts  Whigs  as  to  orvaniring  a  Republican  Party  in 

[Massachusetts  (1855),  1 :  t^,  140 
chairman  of  conference  and  member  of  committee  to  organize  an  anti-Slavery  Party, 

[Boston  (1855),  1 :  140,  145 
asked  to  conduct  Washington  bureau  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  (1856),  1:  173,  x3o 
opposed  nomination  of  Gardner  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  (1856),  1 :  X73,  174,  175 
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supported  Fremont  for  President  (18^6),  1 :  173-176 
urged  to  establish  a  newspaper  in  Philadelphia  (1856-57),  1 :  177,  178,  390 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Boston  Traveller  (g.  y.)  (1857),  1 :  181-18S,  203,  29a 
resided  in  Boston,  leaving  his  fiunily  in  Sprineiield  (April-Sept.,  1857),  1: 183,  305,  393 
ousted  from  management  of  the  Travellerh^Tjos.  Gardner's  partisans,  1 :  165, 186,  394 
traveled  in  the  West  with  Charles  Allen  (1857),  1 :  187,  395 
returned  to  Springfield  and  work  on  the  Republican  (1857),  1 :  187,  x8o,  337,  305 
favored  S.  A.  Douglas's  reelection  to  U.  S.  Senate,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Buchanan 

[Administration  and  of  Slavery  extension  (1857),  1 :  339 
trips  to  New  York  (1857-9),  ^ '  3^>  '9o»  399 

Boston  (1857),  1 :  389,  390,  393 

sympathy  for  John  Brown  (1859),  1 :  30X,  303 

underestimated  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  nominated  and  elected  (i860),  1 :  381,  318,  3x9 
disbelieved  that  Secession  would  occur,  1 :  383,  309,  318,  3x9 
tnp  to  Albany  (i860),  1 :  30a 

Chicago  (x86o),  1 :  303 

Washingt-^n  (x86o),  1 :  303 

his  support  of  the  war  against  Secession  and  of  Lincoln,  1 :  310,  318,  334,  349,  359, 

[381,  398,  401,  4M.  415 :  »:  17 
tnp  on  horseback,  with  E.  B.  Gillett  (i86x),  1 :  330 

drove,  with  Charles  Allen,  to  the  White  Mountains  (x86x),  1 :  3x0,  320,  333-336 
at  water-cure,  Northampton,  Mass.  (1861^,  1:  311,  338-330 
in  New  York,  with  Mrs.  Bowles,  for  medical  treatment,  1 :  31X,  330-334 
urged  by  friends  to  seek  rest  in  fordpi  travel,  1 :  313,  3x6 

traveled  in  Europe  with  his  brother,  B.  F.  Bowles  (1863),  1 :  315,  340,  357,  359,  364-385 
at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.  (1863),  1 :  ^98 
relieved  himself  of  routine  work  by  organizing  the  staffof  the  Republican  (q.  v.)  (1864), 

[1 :  387-389.  415 
in  Washington  (1865),  1 :  415-4x7 

(1866).  »  :  33 

his  trip  "  Across  the  Continent "  (1865),  %  i  1-15 

urged  forbearance  toward  Pres.  Johnson,  and  opposed  Radicals,  % :  33,  33,  35,  40,  54, 

in  Mew  York,  with  Mrs.  Bowles,  for  medical  treatment  (x866),  2:48 

traveled,  with  Congressional  party,  in  Pennsylvania  (1866),  2:  5a 

his  £uighter  and  a  party,  in  Colorado  (1868),  % :  57,  80-85 

arrested  in  New  York  for  libeling  "Tim  "  Fisk  (x868),  S  :  95 
controversy  with  David  Dudley  Tield,  etc.  (x868),  S :  97-xox 

worked  in  Boston,  for  quiet  (1869),  8  :  X44 

traveled,  with  Mrs.  Bowles  and  a  party,  in  Colorado,  etc.  (1869),  8:  X45-X47 
in  New  Haven  (1869),  S:  151 
in  NcwYoric  (1869-70),  S :  156 
in  Washington  (1870),  S:  156   ^ 

alienated  from  the  Grant  Administration  and  the  Republican  leaders  (1871),  S :  134, 

[178,  180 
traveled  with  a  nephew,  joining  his  daughter  and  Miss  Whitney,  in  Germany,  and 

[visiting  Switzerland  (1870),  16(^x64 
in  Hartford  (1870),  S :  165 
in  Washington  (18^1),  S:  168 

in  Elngland,  with  his  children.  Gen.  WcJkcr,  and  a  party  (1871),  S :  173,  174 
in  Colorado,  with  Mrs.  Bowles  (1871),  2:  174 
in  Washington  (1873),  S:  178 

endeavored  to  effect  C.  F.  Adams's  (g,  v.)  nomination  for  President  (1873),  S :  x8x, 

[186,  X87,  310,  375,  348 
at  National  Liberal  Republican  Convention,  Cincinnad  (1873),  S  :  X84-X89,  310 
disgusted  at  Greeley's  nomination  for  President,  but  supported  it,  as  less  objection- 

[able  than  Grant's,  S:  187-189,  191-300,  205,  311-317 
offended  his  Republican  constituents,  % :  305,  309 

dissolved  partnership  with  his  associates  in  the  Republican  (1872),  S :  aoi-an^.  307,  308 
rupture  with  his  partners,  who  organized  the  Springfield  l/ni(m,  in  opposition  to  the 

[Republican  (1872),  J8:  303-308,  307,  309,  33a 
traveled  with  Mrs.  Bowles  in  California  (1873),  S  :  333 
desired  to  withdraw  from  editorship  and  active  business,  S  :  307 
asked  to  become  mayor  of  Springneld  ;  declined  (1873),  2  :  307,  3x0,  3x1,  33a.  355 
sued  for  libel  by  Willis  Phelps,  a  railroad  jobber,  whose  schemes  he  opposed  (1873-75) ; 

[inconclusive  results,  2  :  310-313,  315-3x9,  346,  37X 
his  strength  exhausted  by  the  labors  of  the  trial  and  other  cares,  2 :  3x9,  331,  334 
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traveled  in  Europe  with  C.  W.  Chapin  (q.  v.)  (1874),  meetiag  abroad  Mr.  and  Un. 

JHooker,  Dr.  Smith,  Smalley,  Halstead,  etc.,  « :  ^13,  3141  339-34«f  34* 

opposed  election  to  Congress  of  his  broUier-in-law,  Henry  Akxanda',  Jr.  (q.  v.), 

[causing  faimly  estrangement  (1874),  S :  368-370,  373,  314,  315,  34a,  343 

in  Washington  (1875),  2:  339,  345 

rupture  with  his  brother,  B.  F.  Bowles  (f.  v.)   (1875),  who  died  abroad  (1876),  JB: 

[3«973ax 
supported  Hayes  for  President,  but  opposed  some  local  Republican  nominations 

[(1876),  »:  374.  377,  28X,  306 
his  disgust  at  the  disputed  Presidential  election,  and  its  solution,  2 :  355,  356 
in  Boston  (1876),  2:  ^50 

had  an  attack  resembling  paralysis  (1876),  S :  337 
assisted  Judge  ShurtlefFm  preparing  new  charter  for  Springfield  (1876-7),  S:  333,  U4, 

[4>o 
promoted  organization  of  Springfield  Union  Relief  Association  (1876-7),  9 :  335,  336. 

14x0,  433 
traveled  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  etc.,  with  Halstead  and  Watterson  (1877),  2;  4x6,  430 
resolved  "  against  any  more  journeys  of  any  sort,"  2 :  417 
increased  gentleness  of  manner,  2 :  435 

supported  Pres.  Hayes's  Administration,  2:  421,  434,  435,  438,  430 
at  Saratoga,  2  :  426 
growing  weakness,  2 :  427,  431-434 


made  his  Mrill,  2 :  43^ 

mends,  w :  433 
apoplectic  attack  (Dec.  i,  1877) ;  lingering,  2 :  434-440 


last  intcr\-iews  with  mends,  2  :  433 


instructions  as  to  family  afl^rs.  the  KepuMican^  business  matters,  etc,  S:  435,  439 
messages  and  visits  firom  friends,  2 :  435-440 
died  (Jan.  16,  1878),  2\  440 
a  quiet  funeral,  2  :  4^t 

sermon  referring  to  his  death  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  2  :  450-454 
memorial  service,  at  the  Church  of  the  Unity  (Jan.  23),  2 :  441-448 
physical  characteristics,  appearance,  manners,  etc.,  1 :  x8,  33;  2:  68,  74,  409 
attention  to  dress,  1 :  18  ;  2  \  172,  410 
dainty  as  to  food,  2  :  xi,  74,  77 

first  break-down  in  health  ;  traveled  in  the  South  (X844-5),  1:  22,  23 
overwork  and   invalidism,  1:  32,  34,  35,  57,  59,  60,    65,  66,  104,  3x1,  299,  305-3x5, 
[369.  398:  2:  15,  49,  60-67,  80,  X39-14X,  X58,  159,  163,  X65.  315,  319,  321,  327,  328, 

[332.  354.  408,  4x6.  420,  43>.  438 
nervous  tension,  developing  its  effects  in  x86o,  1 :  35, 65,  208,  308,  395, 403  ;  2 :  70,  427 
incapacity  for  rest,  1 :  65-67,  306-309  ;  2  :  63 
loss  of  sleep,  1 :  35,  65,  305,  307;  2  :  139 
eye  troubles,  1 :  59,  103 
break-down  from  rheumatism,  abscesses  in  the  head,  etc. ;  ill  in  Brooklyn  (X853),  1 : 

[59,  io3»  163 
the  "  best  xs  years  of  his  life  "  over  at  3X,  1 :  X82 
traveled,  for  rest,  in  the  West,  with  Charles  Allen  (1857),  ^  *  '87,  295 
his  wife's  and  children's  care  for  his  health,  1 :  206-208  :  2  :  X39 
definite  physical  break-down  (1857),  1:  305-315,  324-340,  4x8,  4x9 
sought  relief  in  travel,  1 :  305,  315;  2 :  332 

experiments  in  diet,  1 :  309.  369,  402  ;  2: 157,  327,  351,  352,  417,  4*8 
treated  by  Dr.  D.  Smith,  1  :  308 ;  2 :  35X,  428 

Denniston,  1:  31  x,  328 

Fordyce  Barker,  1:  311;  2  :  48 

Bartholo,  2  :  351 

Weir  Mitchell,  2 :  428 

development  of  his  moral  nature  by  physical  suffering,  2:  X7,  59-67,  461 

morally  pure    2  :  35,  444,  4^5 

fond  of  social  intercourse,  of  entertaining  at  his  house,  etc.,  1  :  x8,  3xx,  390,  394.  4x3  ; 

.      ,  „  ,„  [2:  61,  75,  76,  X42,  X50,  339,  330,  445 

the  theater,  2  :  77,  168 

riding  and  driving  \see  Pone],  1 :  104,  297,  298,  308,  310  ;  2  :  77-79,  142,  4x2, 

[434 
praftical  activity,  public  and  private,  2  :  64,  323,  325,  4x0,  422,  450 

his  taste  in  reading,  1:  18,  19.  217,  317,  335,  336,  394,  399.  411,  4x5,  4x9;  »  :  76 

nis  single  lapse  into  verse,  1 :  304 
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intercut  in  public  education,  colleges,  schools,  libraries,  etc,  1 :  397;  S :  79,  333,  451 

desired  an  educational  qualification  for  voters,  2  :  19,  30.  31 

disliked  miscellaneous  reforms  and  "isms,"  1 :  49,  50,  62 ;  2 :  336 

tact  and  magnetic  power  in  managing  men,  1 :  33,  67,  68,  xoi,  145,  191, 196,  3o6,  446, 

intercourse  with  leading  men  in  travels,  political  meetings,  at  Wsuhington,  etc.,  rc- 

[ports  of  convention,  etc.,  1:  34,  53,  138,  195,  306 
reported  Free-soil  campaign  meeting,  Springfield  (1848),  1 :  53 
messenger  to  take  Massachusetts  electoral  vote  to  Washington  (1853),  1 :  xox 
reported  proceedings  of  the  Know-nothing  National  Council  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
RepMbUc€uif  Boston  Atiat,  and  New  York  Tribune  (1855-56),  1:  137,  138,  140, 

[165,  166,  167 

commencement  at  Amherst  and  Williams  Colleges  (1855),  1 :  140 

Democratic  National  Convention,  Cincinnati  (i<i56),  1:  149,  150 

first  Republican  National  Convention^  Philadelphia  (1856),  1 :  150-253 

Republican  National  Convention,  Chicago  (i860),  1 :  363,  303 

Radical  Massachusetts  Convention  (i860),  2 :  36 

Democratic  National  Convention,  New  Yoric  (x868),  2 :  40 

Liberal  Republican  National  Convention,  Cincinnati  (1873),  2:  184,  191,  193 

Republican  National  Convention.  Philadelphia  (1873),  2 :  189,  190, 195,  3to 

his  st-inding  in  journalism,  as  judged  after  his  death,  2 :  448,  449 

his  books  and  miscellaneous  writings :  Acrott  the  Continent  {xtd^) ,  2:  3,  13,  15,46, 
^,  ^o,  81,  146;  The  Swiinerland 0/ America  (1868),  2:  81-85,  M^:  The  Pacific 
Railroad  Oj^en,  2  :  81 ;  Our  New  West,  2 :  81,  90, 146. 

originally  a  slow  writer  and  thinker ;  later  ready,  fluent,  and  comprehensive,  1 :  33, 


Style  in  writing,  clear,  observant,  shrewd,  practical,  1  :  33,  33,  34,  36,  50,  61,  63;  2: 


[57,  61,  198,  380;  2:  14X 
32,  34f  36,  50,01,63;  2: 
146,  47.  59.  449.  45 «f  458 


conciseness,  epigrammatic  power,  suggestiveness,  1 :  33,  33,  198,  199 ;  2 :  359 

attention  to  words,  spelling,  etc.,  2:  46,  74,  147 

methods  of  office  work,  1 :  103;  2:  64,  68-75,  153 

an  autocrat,  1 :  3x3  :  2 :  69 

power  of  mspiring  his  assistants  [see  Spkingfikld  Republican  :  staff],  1 :  109,  313, 

[387,  389;  2 :  60-74,  359.  4<H 
rapidity  of  decision,  2 :  198 
desire  for  novelty,  2 :  199 

dictated  to  a  stenographer,  1 :  389 ;  2 :  71,  141,  158,  404,  4x9  «,  428 
business  integrity^  2 :  445 
eariy  religious  training,  1 :  13,  13 

later  religious  views,  1:  337-339.  40i»  409.  4io»  4i»»  413:  *•  80,  159,  333,  ^83,  394- 
conception  of  immortality,  x:  438  [403,460 

appeared  at  times  selfish,  crtisty,  proud,  and  gave  offense,  1 :  34,  304,  313 ;  2 :  458 
cnarms  of  manner  and  of  conversation,  1 :  307,  308,  311,  313  ;  2 :  69,  70,  405,  40S-415 
unwilling  to  admit  himself  wrong,  1 :  70,  314 ;  2  :  361,  408 
fond  of  power  and  of  making  it  felt,  1 :  73,  303,  307 ;  2  :  360,  458,  459 
alienated  friends  by  unreserved  criticism,  1:  71,  73,  303,  204,  314-316:  2 :  8,  51,  90, 

[80J,  205-308,  309,  331,  337,  360-363,  413,  415 
quick  in  estimating  men's  character,  1 :  196,  300 
mistaken  judgments  of  men,  1:  196,  281,  3x8,  319 

his  conception  of  journalism,  its  functions,  ethics,  etc.,  1 :  45,  61, 63,  67,  70,  71, 179,  193, 

[387.  388;  2 :  05,  99-iox,  3x5,  318,  319,  333,  357-403.  442-447.  456-458 

his  independence  of  party,  l:  45,  63,  67,  68,  69,  96,  168,  171,  192-195,  203,  213-316, 

faao,  40^ :  2 :  90,  six.  331,  310.  323,  353.  444.  .455 

his  independence  of  men,  friends,  local  prejudices :  '*  The  RtpubUcan  is  one  thing, 

Sam  IkmxEs  another":   1:  69-73,  195,  303,214,  215;  2:  51,  90,  220,  268-270, 

[27*.  3»4.  3>5.  322,  381-389.  405.  442,  458 
his  independence  of  churches,  the  clergy,  sectarianism,  1 :  62 ;  2 :  49,  90,  3!Jx,  382, 

[394-403.  452 
hjs  duty  to  lead  opinion,  2:  376-380,  443 

his  part  in  the  "  Independent  Journalism  "  movement  of  1872,  1 :  69,  194 ;  2  :  89,  90, 

[215,  223,  348,  442,  452,  456 
refused  to  accept  political  office  or  patronage,  1 :  67,  399,  300 ;  2 :  48,  54,  144,  309, 

[3x0,  332 
his  one  unfortunate  failure  to  avoid  personal  obligations  (1874),  2  :  314 
aptitude  for  politics,  1 :  6x,  67,  68,  xox,  138,  145,  191 
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instinct  for  getting  and  presenting  news,  1 :  lox,  138, 196^  198,  ao6^  sio^  915:  %;  358, 

u        .  u  (367.376 

his  relations  with  women : 

diwMuntenanced  "  Women's  Rights,"  1 :  69 ;  9 :  149,  336 

women  as  writers,  1 :  405,  406 ;  JB :  74,  333,  J34 

cordial,  sincere,  unafiected,  commanding  tneur  admiratioo  and  respect, 

(1 :  aoQ,  216,  ax7,  311 ;« :  409,  411-4x3.  426,  446 

enlisted  and  aided  them  in  locau  charities^  xeforms,  etc,  S :  336^  42a 

sought  to  enlarge  their  opportunities  in  hie,  % :  390^  393 

— ^  his  theory  of  their  duties  and  claims,  % :  390 

no  admirer  of  European  women,  1 :  370 

— ^         his  criticisms  on  San  Francisco  women,  S :  8,  47,  50 
objection  to  divorce,  2  :  159,  389,  390 

many  and  warm  friendships,  1 :  204,  2o6-ax8,  300:  2 :  442-454,  459,  460 
generous  in  giving  money,  aid,  sympathy,  counsel,  1 :  2x2,  997,  395,  396-398 ;  % :  323, 

[335.  4»3.  446,  4SO.  459 
trustee  of  Amherst  College  (1866-78),  ^'.j^ 
twenty  years  director  of  the  Springfield  city  library,  % :  323 
his  property  in  Springfield,  1 :  57 

real  estate,  1 :  57,  393,  394 

the  Republican  (q.  v.),  1 :  57 

depreciation  after  the  Jay  Cooke  paxuc  (X873),  *  *  3*3.  3«7»  335.  354 

prosperity  retrieved  (1877),  S :  416 

love  for  Springfield  (f.  v.),  9:  309,  323-326,  415,  434 

love  of  nature,  scenery,  travel,  places,  men,  1 :  206,  310,  365,  385 :  2  :  2-X5,  5s,  62,  90, 

.       .  [14a,  375.  384-389.  4«5.  4*5.  440 
developed  in  him  by  his  wife,  S  :  X42 

Niagara  Falls,  1  :ioi,  102;  2:  X2,  84 

White  Mountains,  1 :  323-326 

England,  1 :  364-367,  385 :  3  :  340 

(icrmany,  1:  368 

Switzerland,  1 :  370-384,  385  ;  2  :  13,  84 

Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Far  West,  2 :  2-1 

Yo  Semite,  2 :  2,  12,  63,  84 

Rocky  Mountains,  8  :  3 

Californb,  2  :  4,  6,  47.  50,  51,  145,  332,  386-389 

San  Francisco,  2 :  5,  6,  11,  14,  50 

Oreeon,  2  :  5,  9,  147 

Washington  Territory,  2  :  5,  9 

Columbia  River,  2  :  5 

Utah  and  Mormons,  2  :  ix 

Pennsylvania,  2  :  52 

Colorado,  2  :  57,  80-85,  '45 

taste  for  flowers,  1  :  324,  376;  2  :  412 

fond  of  games,  chess,  cards,  etc.,  1 :  330;  2  :  77 
his  views  of  Slavery  : 

regarded  it  as  worse  for  masters  than  for  slaves,  1 :  22,  ^o 

opposed  its  extension,   disliked  its  existence,    but    discountenanced    the 

[Abolitionists,  1 :  47,  50,  53,  73-8^.  X38-M0.  291,  319 1  ^'-  ^7 

resented  Southern  encroachment  and  tyranny,  1:  138,  139,  150 

gradually  came  to  favor  Emancipation  as  a  war  measure,  1 .  350-355,  381, 

[415:  2:  17 

care  for  the  welfare  of  the  freedmen,  2:  17,  23 

work  as  a  reformer,  2  :  89-109,  136-138,  351,  367-374,  381-384 

opposition   to  jobs,  rings,  etc.,  89,  93-106,  167,    168,   219,   276,  31(^319,  331, 

I 343-372 
to  demagogues  [see  Butlkr,  B.  F.  ],  89-93,  96 

to  pseudo-dignitaries,  either  in  church  or  slate,. 2  :  381 

to  sham,  2  :  444,  4^6,  452 

to  political  corruption,  2  :  89 

— ^  (Jrant's  Administration  [see  Grant],  2  :  89,  423 

civil  service  reform  (</.  v.  ^,  2 :  89 
his  loiters  to  family  and  friends,  1 :  205,  209,  289,  308;  (i85t-56),  i6/-i78:  (1857-60^ 
1289-304 :  (1860-62),  3iq.  316-340,  398:  (1862),  364-385:  (1863-64),  386-419:  2:  60. 
I3311425;  (X865-68),  46-58 :  (1869-71),  143-X73:  (1872),  2iO|-22i;  (1873-76),  331- 

[356;  (X877),  4x7-432 


Ibnkti,  D.  W., 

Bwini.  w.  F-, 

BewlcV.  Mn.  M.  E.  S., 
Bowlo  IMn.  Hoako), 
BivM.  C  W„ 
Ctlhouu,  Mn.  L.  G., 
».*«.  H™ry  L., 


Hooker.  Mn.lHl 

Hunlinglan.  Dr. 
Noi^hoiT.  ChirJct 


Bowla,  SuBuel  (IV.).  >d  child  uiiJ 
nklcil  MB  ol  S^iiuiL  BowLus.  bom 
(iSjt)i  I:  sS;  in  GernMiy,  wilh  hia 
•iucr  Slab  A.  ond  Mbi  Whitney 
jiSfa).   II:    148,     iji;    mveM,   wilb 

(iliid,  i«ol  with'hit  Cither  in  Eniliod 
(laiD,  17}:  beg™  wnk  o"  »x  /tr£,4;A 
UK  <t*7y,  yot  '■  idviaeil  by  hii  (klhec  on 
In  desth-bed  u  In  bmily  iheiicb,  Ac 
lUfiMintn,  buHneu,  etc.   {Dec   >,  9. 

Bowie*,  Mnb  AaeaiM,  eldeu  cMId  of 
Sahubl  Boo^h;  UmidSsp),  1;^;  h« 
'  ''  '  fendDCU  tot  her  in  Twbrhoud, 
edGeam,  N,  Y.  (iSe;),*:;;; 
*ith  her  ftUur  and  alhcn  m 
US),  58,  Bi.  !•!,  3^: 
KT  in  hoiuehfrid  man- 
ioi  in  EimiK.  wilh  Miti 
Wbime*  (iS4y-i8ril,  i«.  '•?.  '6*1 
Joiiwd  by  her  hUkt,  utd  traircied  with 
Uiil  in  SwiusriuKt  ItStc).  i6d,  171; 
wilh  ber  blhcrin  England  (1II71),  17JI 
nbuncdfrvn  Eutdtw  (1871).  ^»;  kept 
houK  bx  ber  bOier  in  Spnnglicld 
(i87«).  >i]  miRied  Thomu  Hooker, 
of  New  Haven  IJuoe,  1874J.  339:  Inter* 


:■!,'■« 


Colorado;   ciCh 


1:  3«i 

■  K9,in>n 


1K9,  Inm  O 


HOOKW-I 

,  of  EdbbUTEh, 
lowi^  al  Edln- 


lepe,  ISO,  I! 
B^d,  Rsv.  . 
BraJwtC  U<»  Anna  C.  1  her  book,  fl ; 

Bimdtiy,  JOMph,  Rcpublicaa.  of  New 
Jenty,  Juiiice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court ; 
BUde  member  of  Ihe  Pmldenlial  Elec- 
Mnl  CammiHian,  b  place  of  David 
Dl*u  {1S7GI,  8:>9}.  »6;  voted  wilh 
Kcpuhlicant.  Inturmc  ''Z  la  7"  von, 
Bf 7,  (ijC,  (9} ;  rebuked  lor  panuanihip, 


Baabon.  F.  B.. 

d  Mra.  Thoi.,    Scfauvler,  Louiaa  Lee, 

.1.,..  „ — 1._     Smallty,  C.  W- 

Spoflbrd,  Henry  M., 
Springfield  RtfuUlail, 
TiRany.  Rev.Tiandi, 
Waiier^o,  Henry. 
Whitney.  Hatia] 

Breeklaridse.Joba  C..M.  C.  fnm  Keo- 
lucky;  led  oppDiilian  Id  ejicluiien  of 
ilavery  from  Ihe  teiTil(ma(i<j4|,  t:ii6: 
DBmacniic  candidue  fbi  Vice-preiidBnt; 
elected  (1B56I.  150.  t6d  ;  influence  in  Ken- 

ihe  Baliunan  (anii-Deii^u)  Desmoaifc 

KaliDDai  Con>eniiDn  (iB&i),  161 :  evaded 
inquiry  whclhcr  LinciHn'f  election  would 
produce  SecesHDD,  aA5  ;  defeatied  by  Un- 


i»78).  4}i. 

BriBht,  John,  of  Englindi  favored ani- 
oilile  atbimbon  of  the  Alaiama  claim 
(1B6B).  II^Ti9;IiLeT3ry  power,  18). 

BriHtow,  Benjamin  F..  of  LouuvUle. 
tLeDDicIiy^  SecrelacToF  the Treaiuiy  in 
Prndeni  Grail'i  CaUael  <i874(.  «: 
139;  lonncd  moderation  in  Loiuiiana 
poJiiical  conflict  (iS7}l.  'it:  hi>  conduel 
of  Ihe  Trcaiuiy  praued  by  Ihe  Ktfut- 
fkau^  940,  ■}].  953.  *^'  <  aoughi  resump* 
ti{>n  of  ipeae  i^aymeot,  a43 ;  repreucd 
conuplion  in  his  dnarnnenl,  m,  a^i. 
>S3:  attacked  the  "WMikyRini,  M, 
>ji.>S3;nKeliii|wiIhBowu5inWaafa- 
inglon  ii87j|.  3451  urisd  ai  eandidau 
for  the  Prcodency  bTnfannerf,9)i,*)^ 
•55.  »74.  >7S.  J*9'  ean^lla"  •"■  "«- 
dc&daJ  darninatiaa.  Nadonal  Republican 
Cvnvenliut.  Ctiuiniiati  (iflTjS).  ts9.  iboi 
hia  Kcrclarythip  given  lo  Senalor  Mor- 
rill, of  Maine,  afii:  lus  lupporlen  in  ihc 
departmenta  punished  by  the  Cranr  Ad- 
niiniilratiati,  tto:  lupponed  Hayca  in 
the  canvass.  a8i;  viol  ircaB  Bowlik. 
HaUtead.  and  Watlcnon.  in  Lommllfl 
(18771,  417. 

Brooka,  lamea,  M.  C.  &oni  New  York  1 
.    ^„.^,«.-^,    Hi™-™  r.[_  the    Union 


aSIiTi 
lETbi 


BnpoTor  of;  arbitral 


rniled  Slalti  and  Ijreal  Ittitai 


BTmlu,  Prealan 

Co-roiiaa :  aasailet 
5.  SeiiaHi  Chamber  (iSifi).  1:  n6 
107;  applauded  by  Ibe  Smilh,  1471 
efudlenge  lor  a  duel  10  Wllion  wht 
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game,  but  refused  to  fight  whfcn  it  was 
accepted,  147. 

Bross,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Illinois, 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  on  the  tour 
''Across  the  Continent"  (1865).  8:  x; 
on  excursion  to  Colorado,  with  oowlbs 
and  Col£guc  (1868),  80. 

Brown,  Aaron  V.,  of  Tennessee,  Post- 
master-General in  Pres.  Buchanan's 
Cabinet  (1857),  1:224. 

Brown^  B.  Ofmtx,  of  Missouri;  joined 
Carl  Schurz  in  the  Liberal  Republican 
movement  (1872),  S:  1^7;  sought  Presi- 
dential nonunation  at  Cmcinnata  Nadonal 
Convention  (1872),  X85,  186;  withdrew 
his  name^  in  favor  of  Horace  Greeley, 
x86;  nominated  for  Vice-president,  187; 
defeat  of  the  ticket,  199,  200. 

Brown,  John,  of  Kansas,  1 :  247-255 ; 
led  an  anti-Slavery  raid  on  Harper's 
Ferrv,  Va.  (1859),  247 ;  alarm  of  the 
South,  219,  248,  251,  %^\  held  by  the 
South  to  represent  the  Republican 
party,  248,  251.  2^4,  256:  lightly  esti- 
mated at  the  Nortn,  248 ;  his  character 
and  purposes,  197,  249,  301 ;  his  charac- 
ter estimated  by  the  Kepublican,  251, 
254,  267 ;  trial,  252 ;  execution,  253,  302 ; 
its  eflfect  at  the  North,  254. 

Browne,  Albert  Q.,  Jr.,  of  Boston; 
attempted    rescue    of    Bums,    fugitive 


slave,  in  Boston  (1854),  1:1x9; 
firom  BowLSS  (1875),  9 :  345. 

Brownlow,  Williaxn  O.  ("  ParMn  ** 
B.),  Govonor  of  Tenn^aee;  ur^ed  vio- 
lent measure^  confiscation,  disfranchise- 
ment, etc  (1866),  8:27;  refweased  the 
Kukluz  (1869),  126. 

Bryan,  Clark  W.,  editor  of  the  Berk- 
skin  Cntrier,  Great  Banixigton,  Mass., 
1 :  xoa ;  assistant  editor  ol  the  ^S<^[ta(A- 
&»«  (1852-7).  X02-X04,  xoQ,  X82;  j<Mnt 
proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  Re^Mb- 
acamf  X03;  S:aoi,  202;  notified  of  dia> 
solution  ot  partnership  by  Bowles  (1872), 
% :  203 ;  engaged  in  ri^-al  newspaper,  tb« 
Springfield  umon  (18^2),  204-209,  33a : 
preserved  personalrdations  with  Bowles, 
206;  urged  Bowles's  nomination  for 
Majror  of  Springfield  (1873),  332 ;  lemv 

-  niscences  of  Bowles,  xox  ;  letters  to  and 
firom  Bowles,  1 :  3x2-3x4,  331 ;  2 :  14^ 


N.  Y.  Evening  Post ;  independence  in 


Bryant,  WUliam  CuUen,  editor  of  the 


joumaUsnL  8:  133:  hatred  for  Greeley, 
X92;  rebuked  Pres.  Grant's  military  in- 
terferenoe  in  Louisiana  politics  (1875), 
2)5 ;  attended  Reform  Conference,  New 
York  (1876),  254;  address  on  Goedie 
(«875),  393- 


Buchanan,  James  (1791-1868),   of  Pennsylvania;    President   of  the  United    States 
political  antecedents,  1 :  149  [(1857-61) 

Minister  to  England  under  Fres.  Pierce,  1 :  149 
sought  acquisition  of  Cuba  as  a  Slave  state,  1 :  149 
personal  respectability,  1 :  X49 
weakness  of  character,  1 :  224,  227,  233,  242,  278 
subservient  to  the  South,  1 :  224,  242 

f  artisan  use  of  patronage,  1 :  X14,  224 
)emocratic  candidate  for  President;  elected  (1856),  1:  X49,  154,  x6o,  2x9. 
received  vote  of  all  Southern  disimionbts,  1 :  154 

election  caused  by  defection  of  the  American  party  from  the  Republicans,  1 :  159 
last  victory  of  the  pro-Slavery  parties,  1 :  219,  244,  291 

his  inaugural  address,  referring  debatable  points  concerning  Slavery  to  the  U.  S. 

[Supreme  Court  (March  4,  1857),  1 :  2x9 
his  Cabinet,  1 :  224,  278 

withdrawal  of  its  Secession  members,  and  admission  of  loyal  men,  1 :  278 
furthered  Slavery  interests  in  Kansas,  1 :  2x9,  224-231 
sought  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  Slave  state,  1 :  227,  242,  244 
his  treachery  exposed  by  Gov.  Robert  J.  Walker,  1 :  227 

his  pro-Slavery  measures  opposed  by  S.  A.  Douglas,  1 :  228,  229, 233,  242,  245,  259,  262 
lost  support  ot  the  country  (1858),  1 :  244,  245 
averse  to  disunion,  but  helpless,  1 :  224,  276,  278 


Buckingham,    Rev.    Dr.    G.    S.,    of 

Springfield;  member  of  "The  Club," 
2  :  76. 

Bullock,  Alex.  H..  of  Worcester:  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  (1866-8),  16: 
106;.  attended  Reform  Conference,  New 
York  (1876),  254 ;  sigpied  address  of 
Reform  Republican  Conference,  Worces- 
ter (1876),  274  ;  proposed  candidate  for 
U.  S.  senatorsnip  (1877),  356. 

Burlingame,  Anson  P.,  M.  C.  from 
Massachusetts ;  joined  the  Know-nothing 


0(x8ci),  1:  X24.  125:  challenged 
cs,  of  South  Carolina,  for  his  assault 
on  Sumner  (1856)^  147;  flavored  S.  A. 
Douglas's  refilecUon  to  U.  S.  Senate 
(1857),  229. 

Burns,  Anthony,  fugitive  slave,  arrested 
in  Boston  (1854).  1:1x9:  rendition  to 
Slavery.  X2i ;  political  consequences  in 
Massachusetts  (1855),  X32. 

Bushnell.  Rev.  Horace,  of  Hartford, 
(Donn. ;  nis  book,  "  The  Vicarious  Sacri- 
fice" (X864),  1:  4x9. 


^Dt)«T,  Andrew  p.,  V.  S.  Senuar  (mm 
"-  Ih  CanUni:  dediued  Ihe  ilave-bolil- 
duuniDtheumlDrictireMl.  It  113; 
elud  in  ilflbate  h^  Chana  SumDcr 
-  '-     *pplaud«d    PictIDh     S. 
...   =-„a„  ixtM. 


SrxAi'i  aiuuh  u 


,. ,.Js«), 

Butln,  SeqjBielo  F., 
Ktu,  dctec^u  «>  I><Di' 
Cravtntiin,  Cbaikiian 

aAlninied  CanvcnriAD, 
tHe).  i4i;  ptoKUed  i 
of  UdukIu  dekuns,  1 
Kcadtd  Willi  dUwi  Ml, 
Bto.  >6i :  iointd  Com 


lel^UM, 


(inridge-  Dmsoou    duididitu   16c 


B<:  pmided  M  MunEbiuctu  Kipub- 
bn  CeBrenduB  IxWt.it:  mo  ulua 
BepuUleu  lB>iiH  in  CtHigm.  16,  17, 
S*.  4".  Ji.  »•,  iiS.  >J*  njs.  ««:  ■  min- 
uer  of  UK  inipcwhincDI  of  Froidml 
jabninn  (tHfli,  )ji  hu  mendiidoua  «- 
|io(t  of  ibe  tiul,  39;  pawmaf  vtmpe™- 
tiinu  4luider,  uidlTiii^,  ^,  9) :  tlinmiitcd 
uU-SoufKcm  fteUni!,  01,  139.  140: 
nipponed  tbf  Fonc  Bill  (iBji).  lu: 
dcvluid  nuinBi  sf  pi)i>"B  ■«  vir  debi, 
^a,  n(;  trrcnd  curicBcy  mflnlui^,  990. 
«■:  cennad  Biili-SliivcJT  men,  94.  loA: 
lb*  Unonnt  nbUe,  iS,  911.  n.  ind,  93a; 
tuAqm  ^r  impAclicahle  rciDrmt,  io4; 
Abhikui  flthoy  intefc*C|  t»;  lupported 
ky  RoHibllcia  iHden,  oi,  ^j,  loB,  143, 
*39i  104 :  bj  penookl  fofknrug  of  local 

C*llbni§a,  obuiunL  lu  ■  [B 
purpcK  u  eitubliih  ElnxT] 


tpojliunen^  1^7;  by  tiUierenrt  lo  "(hp 
regular  licket,"  107:  by  Iko  Gnni  Ad- 
mtoiiU-lton  .64,  i6«:  (I(«public«n) 
condidBle  for  THleciian  10  Congicts 
liS(«>:  eJecicd.  gz.  1)3;  >oughi  iKepub- 
licanl  DoniuiBIUD  (or  Govcnwr  (lErO. 
ji,  73;  defcattd,  io6-iog,  136,  «4,  9641 
d<fial«droird>l«liiin  u  Conim  {i<74), 
tjt  i  tupponed  Doulwrll  far  U,  &  ScpB' 

RcpulAican  t'enual  Commitue  (iSjtL 
97s  ;  elficied  {RflpublionJ  Domber  of 

iniBn  {IH7«),  sBi^  clecnd  (Deaiotjlic) 

mcnii"  fOT,  1^;  oppoHd  by  Ihc  Stfrn^ 
UnMui.i^'Koinxi.i:  193;  Sii^Sf, 
9>i  9".  93<  407.  4Jj;  hjF  rfie  N.  Y.  A'b- 
(!«.  ei:^  It.  H.  tiimi.  93;  Gen.  G. 
U.  Gordon,  qi.  1751  by  Gen.  J.  R.  Hiw- 
le«,  91 ;  bvEdwnrd  Aikifiun, «:  by  H, 
L.  t&wo,  ti«,  143:  by  Iv  R.  Ho«,  I?!! 
by  J.  F.  ClaAe.  =6}  .7).  bjr  .!*■  L 
Picnc,  97f ;  caiuet  of  hu  populanly.  1 ; 


CalhDUD,  John  C,  U.  S.  Soutor  rmm 
Soutli  Curotina;  dmundcd  in  Cennci* 
Diuwcnal  proEccdon  for  Slatury  0047!. 
Ii7j:  r'-'—- ■=--■ -■ ■ 


Sf^^ 


E.  80:  uught  the  Solid 


T!.t: 


>n.  and  the  Con 


CalheDn,  tin.  L.  6.;  aftrrmirJ  Mn. 
Runktt<-f.  f.;.  3:>t4. 
«1beua,    Wn.     B.,    of     Springfield, 
1:3{:    wriUT  for  Ibe  KtfnUkaK.  3i. 
411  dulh  (Nov.  9,  lUs),  36;  ob'uuuy 


wiihMai 


a  SUK,  *ilh  H  (nli-9livcry  en 


>(1»46-8).  l!4 


n  oTIiii  Conptt 


IReHluUoni  (iSu-se),  IitS:  bvored  Inr  Ihe  A«HiMli:>iH.  ?«,  n 
id  by  ilie  Anericuu  lKB<iw-iiDlhiii|<l  |i<Ml,  1: 144 


Mr,  and  Un.  Kwus  traveled  in  liBfiv!,  II :  i 
BowLU'i  laisr  impreuion  of,  9:  }B«-j^ 

biTlalam  IwNew  EnqlandI.  h 

ambrldfe,  Man  ■  '^~—--  •■•^■-~  «■-        =- 
the  place.  >:  1J7 


:    Influence  with  G»I 


jirun  M' Don, "  )J- Donald,  Ktpub-  minittnliDn,    S:its;    made   cbairnian 

£«n  U.  S,  Senator  rnnt  Peouylvaiiia;  oT  Senala  Canmlneeon  Fonign  AAiin, 

noied  Ilayet't    pni;cipkt  of  Reform  pi:^Suinnor,  1301  hi>pDlilkalrca>r<Li]r, 

(iltbi.  Vt  iSi:  ignored  by  Il*ye>'>  Ad-  Caiuda,  Dominion  of:  diipuKi  villi  Uh 


n,  Simon,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Ivinia  delegation  in  Ripub 
•IConvtnlion  (iMo),  l:y. 

aaptomiiod  a  Cabinn  office 


UninJswm 

ary  Killed  by  the  Treaty  tt  Wi 

C*n>^tef,  Matthaw  K..  U.  S 
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Grant's  administration,  8:115;  sus- 
tained Grant  in  displacing  Sumner  from 
chairmanship  of  Committee  on  Foreign 
AflEairs  (1871),  130;  favored  moderation 
in  Louisiana  political  conflict  (1875),  936. 

**  Carpet-bag  "  government,  )d:  124,  126; 
supported  by  Republican  leaders  and  the 
Grant  Adminutration,  127,  131. 

Gary,  Alice,  of  New  York ;  writer  for  the 
RtpublkaHf  % :  389 ;  Sunday-night  re- 
ceptions, 151. 

Casey,  F.  P.,  brother-in-law  of  Pres. 
Grant ;  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  New  Orleans,  2  :  131 ;  scandalous  in- 
terference in  party .  politics,  131 ;  used 
Federal  troops  to  exclude  opposition  del- 
egates from  the  Republican  Convention 
(1871),  131 ;  promoted  Kellogg's  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Governorship  of  Louisiana 
(1872),  224. 

Cass,  Lewis,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan ;  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
(1848),  1 :  52 ;  defeated  by  Taylor,  55; 
favored  extension  of  Slavery  (185^),  xx^ 
150;  theory  of  "squatter  sovereignty" 
attributed  to  him  by  the  RepuoUcan 
(1S56),  150;  Secretary  of  State  in  Pres. 
Buchiman's  Cabinet  (1857),  ^^^^  l^^t.  Cab- 
inet, disgusted  at  Buchanan's  refusal  to 
recnforce  Fort  Sumter  (1859),  278. 

Cato,  Chief-Justice  of  Kansas  (1857) ;  sup- 
ported fraudulcntelcction  returns,  1 :  226. 

**  Caucuses  "  in  American  politics,  2  : 
270,  H.  ;  revolt  against,  in  Massachusetts 
(1873),  271,  274. 

Century  Magazine,  The,  of  NcwYork; 
Dr.  J.  G.  Holland's  connection  with,  1 : 
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Chadborne,  Paul  A.,  of  Williamstown, 
Mass.  ;  delegate  to  National  Republican 
Convention,  Cincinnati  (1876),  2:  274. 

Chaflfee.  Dr.  C.  C,  of  Springfield,  Mass. : 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Know-nothing 
(1855),  1:  126;  Republican  and  Amen- 
can  nominee  for  Congress;  elected  (1856), 
156,  160. 

Chamberlain,  Daniel  H.,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Republican  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  2:279;  good  administration, 
279 :  rcl-Iectioa  opposed  by  Gen.  Wade 
Hampton  (1876),  279;  supported  by 
troops  sent  by  Pros.  (Jrant,  but  with- 
drawn by  Hayes,  279,  282,  289,  ^05 ;  ex- 
cluded Democrats  from  the  legislature, 
289;  recognized  as  Governor  by  the 
purged  Lcglsbture,  289;  repudiated  by 
the  seceding  Democratic  Legislature, 
289  ;  discountenanced  by  Pres.  Hayes, 
302,  30"; ;  collapse  of  his  government,  305. 

Chancellorsville,  Va.,  battle  of,  1 :  343. 

Chandler,  William  E.,  Republican,  of 
New  Hampshire;  ignored  by  Hayes's 
Administration  (1877),  2:  304. 

Chandler,  Zachariah,  \f.  S.  5>enator 
from  Michigan ;  influence  with  Pres. 
Grant's  Administration,  2: 115;  sustained 
Grant  in  displacing  Sumner  from  chair- 


manship of  Committee  on  Foreign  AS- 
fairs  (x87x),  X30;  Secretair  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  Grant's  Cabinet  (jSjs)*  'sa ;  his 
character  drawn  by  the  RefubUcan^  353 ; 
political  use  of  orodal  patronage,  35a, 
280:  manager  of  the  Republican  Proi- 
dential  canvass  (1876),  a8o ;  disr^:anl  <^ 
Hayes's  pledges  of  reform,  380,  sSi ;  ig- 
nored  by  Hajres  as  President,  30^ 
Chapin,  Charles  O.,  of  Sprugfidd, 
Mass. ;  friend  of  Bowles  frxnn  boynood, 
1 :  x6 ;   signed  address  of  Reform   Re- 

Sublican  Conference,  Worcester  (1876), 
:  374. 

Chapin,  Chester  W.,  of  Springfiekl: 
skul  in  whist,  ^ :  77 :  success  in  railroads, 
268 ;  president  of  Boston  and  Albany  R. 
R.,  268,  276;  Democratic  nominee  for 
Congress  (1873),  368 ;  supported  by  the 
RejmhUcan  agamst  H.  Alexander,  Jr., 
Bowles's  brother-in-law,  368,  369,  314, 
342i  343t  349;  dected,  37a;  services  in 
Congress,  375,  3j6:  supported  by  the 
RefubUcan  tor  reelection  (1876)  ;  defeu- 
ed,  375,  377;  traveled  in  Europe,  with 
Bowles  as  his  guest  (1874),  3x3,  3x4, 
339,  340;  charged  with  railroad  jobbery 
in  Massachu.setts  (1876),  376,  3x4,  349; 
defended  by  the  RefublicoH^  xi^ 

Chapman,  Reuben  A.,  of  Springfidd; 
Chief-Justice  of  Massachusetts,  1 :  39, 
297;  as  Whig,  repudiated  Free-soil  and 
^jnerican  parties  (x8.s6),  153;  founded 
"  The  Club,"  Springfield,  2 :  76. 

CharlestoUi  S.  C. ;  crew  of  the  slaver 
Echo  acquitted  by  a  jury,  1 :  347;  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  split,  ad- 
journed to  Baltimore  (i860),  250-261 ; 
Fort  Sumter,  held  by  Major  Anderson, 
U.  S.  A.,  attacked  and  taken  by  Con- 
federates, precipitating  the  war  (April, 
i86t),  278-288,  309. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  of  Ohio  :  delegate  to 
National  Free-soil  Convention,  Albany 
(1848),  1 :  52 :  supported  Van  Buren  and 
Adams,  Presidentisu  candidates,  53 ;  op- 
posed Douglas's  Popular  Sovereignty 
doctrine,  in  U.  S.  Senate  (1854),  115,  116; 
opposed  Slavery,  X15,  X39,  415;  2  :  41 ; 
nominated  for  Governor,  on  platform  of 
"Denationalization"  (of  Slavery)  (1855), 
X39;  his  statesmsinlike  methods  in  poli- 
tics, X90;  candidate  for  Presidential 
nomination,  Chicago  Republican  Con- 
vention (i860),  263;  %'.A\\  rivalry 
with  Seward,  1 :  263 ;  made  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet  (x86i), 
282,  318,  746;  leader  in  the  "extreme 
right"  of  Republican  party  (1863),  390; 
made  Chief- Justice  of^  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  415:  2:41; 
opposed  Lincoln  as  President  (1864), 
1:413:  presided^  as  Chief- Justice, 
in  impeachment  tnal  of  Pres.  Johnson 
(1868),  2  :^5,  41 :  denounced  the  Thad 
Stevens  wmg^  of  Republican  party,  40: 
sought    Presidential    nomination    from 
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his  advocacy  of  protective  tariff,  ^6 ;  de- 
feated for  Presidential  nomination  by 
Taylor  (1848),  51 ;  his  compromise  reso- 
luuons  as  to  Slavery  (1849-50),^  75,  76, 
77;  non-conception  of  Secession  and 
Elmancipation,  197. 

Clayton,  Powell,  Republican  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas;  supported  Grant's 
Administration,^  9:238;  desired  Con- 
gress to  repudiate  the  Arkansas  state 
government,  238. 

Cleveland,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  preached  duty  of  emancipation  in 
Fast  Day  sermon  (1861),  1 ;  351. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Herald,  &vored  Bristow's 
nomination  for  President  (1876),  2  :  253. 

Clifford,  Nathan,  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  Democrat,  2  :  2^2 ;  member  of 
the  Electoral  Commission  (1876),  29a, 
294,  296,  300. 

"Club,  The,"  of  Springfield;  founded 
by  Judge  Chapman  and  frequented  by 
Ik)wles,  2  :  7f>. 

Cobb,  Howell,  of  Georgia ;  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  Buchanan  s  Cabinet  (1857), 
1 :  224. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  M.  C.  from  Indiana; 


a  Republican  leader,  1:  >a9;  Speaker 
of  the  House  (x86>-8),  2:4a,  ic8; 
favored  reelection  to  the  Senate  of  S.  A. 
Douglas  (Dem.)  (1857),  azg;  on  an 
excursion  **  Across  the  Continent,"  with 
Bowles  and  others  (1865),  1-15,  147: 
his  speech-making,  15;  Bowuu's  book, 
A  crass  tkt  CoMittunt^  dedicated  to  him, 
3;  nominated  for  Vice-president,  with 
Grant  as  President;  elected  (x8£8),  39, 
43;  ambitious  to  be  President,  55;  re- 
placed by  Wilson  as  Vice-president  at 
Grant's  second  election  (x8^),  189;  on 
an  excursion  to  Colorado  with  Bowles, 
etc.  (1868),  80;  on  an  excuruon  to  Colo- 
rado, California,  and  Oregon,  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bowles,  Mrs.  Colfax,  etc. 
(1869),  145,  147 ;  popular  in  the  West, 
147;  involved  in  the  Credit  MobiUer 
bribery  scandal  (1872),  227;  friend^p 
with  Bowles,  1 :  197,  4x5,  4x6,  4x7;  2: 
56,  169:  believed  bv  Bowles  to  be 
guilty  oi  £>Isehood  in  the  Credit  Mobilier 
affiiir  (1872),  338. 
Collins,  Wm.  S.,  of  Springfield:  his 
office  one  of  Bowles's  resorts,  8:78; 
reminiscences  of  Bowles,  78. 


Colorado  [see  also  Denver],  Bowles's  impressions  of  (1865),  2 :  3,  5,  X50,  X74 

7d  visit  to  (1868),  57,  80-85 

disturbances  from  Indians,  57.  83 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowles  traveled  m  (1869,  '71),  145,  X47,  150,  X74. 


Columbia  River,  Bowles's  visit  to  and 
impressions  (1865),  2:  5,  13. 

Committees,  non-official,  in  American 
politics,  2  :   270,  «. 

Congdon,  Charles  T.,  of  the  N.  V.  Tri- 
bune :  his  Reminiscences  quoted,  2  :  377. 

Confederacy,  or  Confederate  States  of 
America;  see  Southern  Confeder,\cv. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  Republican  U.  S. 
Senator  from  New  York  ;  influence  with 
President  (irant's  Administration,  2: 115, 
304  ;  sustained  Grant  in  displacing  Sum- 
ner from  chairmanship  of  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  (i87i>,  130;  sustained  by 
(»nint,  in  New  V  orlc  politics,  against 
Fenton,  137.  176,  183,  255;  his  nominee, 
**  Tom "    Murphy,    dismissed    from   the 


coUectorship  of  New  V'ork,  132;  sup- 
ported the  Force  bill  (1875).  240;  sought 
Presidential  nomination  (1876),  250,  2S5, 
259,  26J  ;  on  j»nnt  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence as  to  disputed  Presidential  election, 
2S8  ;  advocated  bill  creating  the  Electoral 
Commission,  293,  294 ;  excluded  from  the 
Commission,  295;  evaded  vote  on  legality 
of  Ixmisi-ona  Returning  Ik>ard,  298 ;  ig- 
nored by  the  Hayes  Administration,  304, 
423  :   Bowles's  estimate  of  his  character 

and  powers  (iS77)i  423,  424- 

Connecticut,  H  nbbard  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor by  the  Democrats  (1^76),  2:  281 ; 
voted  forTilden  (Drm.)f(>r  President, 283. 

Connor,  Selden,  Reuuhlican  (Governor 
of    Maine ;   appointea  James  G.   Blaine 


Senator  from  Maine,  vice  Morrill  (1876), 
2 :  261,  262. 

Cook.  Mrs.  Prances  E.,  literary  editor 
of  the  Republican,  1 :  324,  325,  388,  415. 

Cooke  {]9iy)  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  ;  their  failure  produces  gen- 
eral financial  panic  (1S73),  2  :  332. 

Cooper,  Peter,  of  New  York ;  attended 
Reform  Conference,   N.    Y.    (1876),   2: 

354- 

Copeland,  A.  M.,  of  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  counsel  for  VVillis  Phelps  in 
libel  suit  against  Bowles  (1875),  2 :  ?x6. 

Corbett,  Henry  >y.,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Oregon ;  visit  in  Washington  firom 
Bowles  (1871),  2:  168. 

Cox,  Gen.  J.  D.,  of  Ohio ;  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  Grant's  Cabinet  (1868). 
2  :  113 ;  attempted  administrative  reform, 
but  was  removed^  1x3,  129;  declined 
nomination  for  Vice-president  by  Lib- 
eral Republican  Convention  (1872),  187. 

Cox,  Samuel  S.,  M.  C.  from  New  York: 
chairman  of  Financial  Committee  (X875), 
2:249. 

Creswell,  A.  J.,  of  Maryland  ;  Postmas- 
ter-General in  Grant's  Cabinet  (1868), 
2  :  113,  170. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Kentucky  :  elected  Senator  by  the  Amer- 
ican  party,  1 :  230:  his  course  as  to  the 
admission  of  Kansas  to  the  Union  (1857), 
230 ;  his  plan  for  averting  Secession 
(1861),  279,  283. 
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Donhelmer,  ^m.,  ..  . 
^alB  to  nunocraDc  Ni 


If  New  VoA :  dd- 


aoufhi  popularity  in  lh«  Soudi.  1 :  .w,  ao^,  jj*  141,  as7,  a«o.  ., 
chairman  oftbt  Senate  Commitm  on  Temnmei(i8s3>.  1:  m 


□anh  of  3S0  3c/  (the  ■'  Miw 


hi*  policy  of  ■'  populjt 


(avored  hy  P™.  Pieice'a  AdmioiMndoD,  _ . ,  ..^ 

denomiced  in  ihe  North,  1 :  111-119 
p^uud  by  CongiBK,  t :  1 16 

■ ;„.:...  pf  ,1,^  RepubHcaii  parly  (ifl;]),  1 

%lf."  1 :  114,  lis,  "9,  ajfc  MO,  aj 


iei,  dcchired  the  pmhibilioa  of 

iae  'J  *'  inapemtii^  aiul  vol  " 

l(iej3l.l[.i..<.a.tii,.^ 


4S3 

PDouglai,  StiphsD  A.— CffWVinn/. 

*■»  noUiiv  oppowd  by  Abnham  Unci^ln,  1 :  itfi,  335,  mS,  934-443 
-       ■  -I,  i-midciiikl  DDouuidOB  by  Biich«E«n"u.  DemSaSc  N.umJ  C<.n»™. 
Ilion,  Cincinnau  (iBjol.  1 ;  149 
— _  ^oqgreuional  uiDcttDD  01  Lecornpuin  cctDstitutioD,  1 ;  3sSt  ia^  s^y,  aji.  fl^ 
gd  bjr  RqmUkui  leaden,  1 :  iig,  iji,  a-u.  ui  |t]j 

ed  Dflmocrmiic  Buppon  in  lUinoUt  dctpjur  Budunui,  1 :  933,  B3; 
-„.jtil  lor  ihe  U.  S.  Hulanhip  by  Abntum  LiocalD  <iBjB),  1 :  ■}],  ijl 
■roiDped  IQuwiih  tnlduiB  joui  debate*  with  LincoU,  1 :  115,  a^y-^t 
nSwied  u  the  Senan,  1 :  141 

drpoud  &ina  chairmuuhip  «  Cciinfnltfec  on  the  Temtoriea^  1 :  94} 
ottncucd  bs*  BucbuiiD*!  Admiputrviioiii  1: 145.  vs9 
■»dc  IJEbl  of  (he  Died  Scon  deduiD  (iGjs),  I  :  >!7 

ihaimjjohn  BiDwn's  Haiper'i  FoTf  nutf  »  Ripublican  pvty  (iMoJ,  1 1  iToi  »ji 
cuKbdale  for  PreudcDtia]  Aomuutum,  Dcmocrauc  Nadooal  ConvtDUOD,  CbarlatDn 
[(April,  jMo),l;.59 
b»  plalfann  duEwted  ScmEhem  delf nt«,  who  acreded,  1 :  stfOt  a6i 
caDdidaWatadiDURied  caniEntiDn,  Baliimore,  and  namlniied  kr  Pnodol.  with  K, 
IV.  lahaioii  for  V[«-preHdtn<  rJuK,  iB£d>,  1 :  a6i 
'    '      -       '       '    euian.incueor  Rcpub!ii:udKt:sD.l:a6a 

n,  by  A4hinuii,  Lo  pledge  lincoGi  hia  aupport  for  the  Unioo  (April,  i84i),  1 :  4a 
...  naed  by  Bowun  and  ihe  Xr*mi/Mn,  1:  iia-114,  itG.  tn 
aapponed  by  Bowles  nad  the  /trfuiUeam,  1 ;   998,  909,  ?33,  a49,  961 
a  ounafogue,  1 ;  938.  99^1 734, 139,  959,  349 ;  IB ;  *fi 
tneraQy  uDtmitworfhy,  1 ;  934 

coo^ucd  Lo  Andrew  Johnson  and  B.  F.  Butler,  1 :  134,  96a, 

*'Diuui   BrowD,"  pKudonym  oT  Rev.         publkin  majority  ("B  to  j"),  af;>  19B, 

Porall,  Fedcnl  Dbuict  judae  in  Louii-  BdwardV-JooathMi.  1 :  fi, 

■aiia:(KdaedeiDibliihiaenlDrtheKellDgit  "Eliol,  QtorEC,"  her  pkium  oT  Eng- 

■nvtranenl  by  U.  S.  troopa  ([S;i|.  J):  luh  life  and  acenery,  1  ^  361. 

ni;  eicaped  unpcachmcDt  by  reaigiung  £llDt»  John,   "The  Apoule/'  bapdfcd 

(■8711,194.  John    &>wk>  (11. 1.   Iri:    the  jjirand- 

DwiBht.  Jamea  8.,  merchioior  Spring-  dsughiei  uf.  nanied   lo  John  Bowls 

field,  grandfather a(Mn.BuWLU,  I:  (A.  (II. |.  1:  i- 

Eliot,  Thoma*  D.,  Whig,   M.  C   from 

BatDH.  DsrinaD  B..  of  New  Verb ;  at-  Mauachuaeiti;   held  meeting  at  which 

■ended  KeKmi  Conletence,  New  York  (he    Republican    parly   wu  projeaed, 

(I«j6l.  Si  »j4-  Wo-ihinatoii  (May.  16,  iSsi),  I:  iii. 

Balon,  Ocotge,  achiHilmuietol'BiinipBa,  EUia,   Cbarlei   M..  defended  Anibonr 

S|iridBlicld,  iL  lO,  iB,  jO.  tiunit,   fugitive  remanded   10   Slavery. 

EaMOWm.  P.,  Deinacnl,o(  HanTDrd.  Bmion  I1B54).  1:  tij. 

COiuieclicut      candidue  for    CunKTCii  Emancipallen  :  nr  KEClia*;, 

^a■Birl>l   Havley  (1B79I,   B;   i^^  only  Em enoD,  Ralph  Waldo,  of  Conem), 

I%IBOCnt    to  onpOK    IhU   Cmiling    Ihe  1:  33- 34- 3I1>  4"  :   ^  ■  I'll  ■^i.  y/i'.  OB 

Eleeload  CnmouUDn  (iS^ei,  794'  <he    e>e<:utic<n  of  John  Brown  iti^). 

«eho,anAniericaii(lave-veHel,iap<und,  is);  nJigiou.  viewa,  S :  599 1  on-'over- 

•nd  bar  crew  acqnilicd  b»  a  Chailejion  clmigc."  45*. 

Jury.  I!m;.  Endicott,  William   C.  Judge  of  the    ■ 

EdlDbunii,  Scotlaod,  Bowuu'c  vi^t  to  Hiiprem*  Court  oC  M auaduieiia ;  Bied 

(iByiKSi  if4.  libeJiukoTWiDiaPlielpaauDU  Bo*us 

BtflDue<l*,  OtsrSf   P.,U.  S.  Seaatnr  liSjO.atjis-?!);  hi>ded(iOB*ppMhd 

ham  Vermont^   influence  with  Gnpt'a  from  by  both  ainion,  iiy,  jiB. 

Adauniioaiian.  8:  iia,  itj,  304^  lua.  Enilwid    {ttt  aim    OntAT    BirrAiM], 

'-'-'"      '  '    diiplaaaa  Sumner  bom  BawLu'sxl  viailandiDipieialaBBliBCa!. 

:  Comiiutlee  00  Foreign  1:  jB4-3lU.3lg;idnililil7el,a:  ilSo!  }1 

I  jo;  (avored  modaalHui  vin1|iS7il.  173,  174:  4th  vliit  (18*4)1  y^- 

nlitital  cunHiet   [1B7SI,  ED^Uah,  William  B..  M,  C.  ban  la- 

w  Orlana  10  inveatigaie  duaia :  a  Deniecnitic  leader  ia  the  Houaa 

9SB  ;'bu-  Kanaa  la  tEe  Unicin,  930.  eii. 

Commit-  Bvarta,  William  M.,  of  New  \oA: 

r  of  the  mpnorled  Seward  for  Prefident  in  R^ 

the  Re-  publicaa  Nalimal  Convention,  CUcafO 
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(i860),  1 :  262 ;  counsel  for  President 
Johnson  in  impeachment  trial  (z868K  9 : 
^5 ;  rebuked  President  Grant's  military 
interference  in  Louisiana  politics  (1875), 
335;  counsel  for  Republicans  before 
Presidential  Electoral  Conunission  (1876), 

ay;  Secretary  of  State  in  President 
ayes's  Cabinet,  304,  433,  430 ;  estimate 
of  him  by  Bowles,  434. 
Everett,  Edward,  of^  Massachusetts; 
delegate  to  Whig  National  Convention 
(1852),  1 :  03 ;  conservative  as  to  Slavery, 
i^i,  358:  ^'Constitutional  Union*'  can- 
didate for  President  (z86o),  346,  368. 

Penton,  Reuben  E.,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
New  York  (186^-75);  opposed  by  the 
Grant  ^  Administration  and  by  Senator 
Conkling,  2 :  133 ;  acted  with  the  Re- 
formers, 176;  supported  by  Horace 
Greeley,  103,  zqs;  sought  nomination 
of  David  Davis  for  President  by  Reform 
party  (1872),  185 ;  contributed  to  Gree- 
ley's nomination,  193,  3x3;  estimate  of 
hun  by  Bowles,  434. 

'*  Fern,  Fanny,"  pseudonym  of  Mrs. 
James  Parton  (a.  v.) 

Ferry,  O.  8.,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut ;  elected  Senator,  over  Hawlev, 
by  combination  of  Independent  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  (187a),  2  :  3x3,  n. 

Fessenden,  William  P.,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Maine ;  opposed  extension  of  Slav- 
ery (1854),  1 :  116;  voted  to  acquit  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  impeachment  trial  (x868), 

«:37- 

Field,  David  Dudley,  of  New  York ; 
counsel  for  Fisk  and  Gould  and  the  Elrie 
Railway,  J8 :  97 ;  attacked  by  the  J?^- 
Publican  for  supporting  the  Erie  Ring 
(1871),  07-101,  167,  168 ;  responded,  in  a 
series  ot  letters,  to  the  Republican's  at- 
tack, 98;  counsel  for  the  Democrats 
before  Presidential  Electoral  Commission 
(1876),  207;  presumed  cause  of  his  repu- 
tation in  England  and  at  home,  421. 

Field,  Dudley  (son  of  David  Dudlev 
Field),  of  New  York;  controversy  with 


the  Re^bUcan   about  services   to   die 
Erie  Rwg  (Z87X),  % :  07-xox. 
Field,  Kate  ;  writer  for  the  RepmlUcan, 


1:  389;  meeting  with  Bowles  in  New 

York  (X87S),  »:345- 
Field,  Stepnen  J.,  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme 


Court,  Democrat^  1 :  393 ;  member  of  the 
Electoral  Commission  (1876),  393,  394, 
396,  300. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  of  Bu£&lo,  N.  Y.; 
President  of  the  United  States  (1850-3) ; 
was  Yice-president,  and  became  Presi- 
dent by  death  of  'Taylor.  July  9,  18^0, 
1:  j<^;  defeated  for  Whig  Presidential 
nomination  by  Scott  (X853),  94:  candi- 
date of  the  American  party  for  President 
(1856),  X40,  X54,  155 ;  defeated  by  Bu- 
chanan, Dem.,  x6o. 

Pish,  Hamilton,  of  New  York ;  Secre- 
tary of  Sute  in  Grant's  Cabinet  (z868), 
S:xz3,  353;  promoted  arbitration  with 
England  (X87Z),  z3o:  American  commis- 
sioner in  the  Anglo-American  joint  com- 
mission, laz;  r^alled  Modey  from  the 
English  mission  (1871),  139;  antagonism 
to  Senator  Sumner  (Z87Z),  z^;  frtvored 
moderation  in  Louisiana  political  conflict 
(X875),  336. 

Fisher,  Warren,  of  Boston,  Mass.  ;  his 
transactions  in  railroad  securities  with  J. 
G.  Blaine,  2  :  357. 

Fisk  &  Hatch,  bankers.  New  York; 
suspended,  after  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  (1873),  ^  '  233- 

Fisk,  James,  Ir.,  of  New  York,  2 :  93- 
zox;  his  stock  ^[ambling,  93,  104;  nis 
control  of  the  Ene  Railway  (i868K  93; 
his  control  of  New  York  courts,  lawyers, 
etc  (1868),  04;  sued  the  Republican  yccA 
other  journals  for  libel  (1868),  94 ;  secured 
Bowles's  imprisonment,  95;  his  course 
defended  by  David  Dudley  Field,  etc, 
97-xoi ;  his  "  Black  Friday  "  specula- 
tions (1869),  X04. 

Fiske,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Massachusetts: 
his  (''Dunn  Brown's")  war-letters  to 
the  KepubUcaMf  1 :  347. 


Florida,  joined  the  Southern  Confederacy  (1861),  1 :  274 
voted  for  Grant  for  President  (1868),  2;  43 

vote  for  President  dbputed,  the  Retummg  Board  for  Hayes,  Supreme  Court  for 
fraud  and  intimidation  of  voters  claimed,  2 :  a86  [Tilden  (1876),  2 :  283,  385,  396 

Democratic  Governor-elect  given  his  office,  2 :  288 
visits  from  political  agents.  2  :  300 

attempt  to  bribe  a  Republican  elector  to  vote  for  Tilden,  2 :  390 
vote  examined  by  Electoral  Commission ;  given  to  Hayes,  2 :  396,  397. 


Floyd,  John  B.^  of  Virginia:  in  Pres. 
Buchanan's  (Zabmet  (x8«;7-6o),  1 :  234. 

Forbes,  John  M.,  of  Milton,  Mass. ;  op- 
posed the  Hartford  and  Erie  R.  R.  job 
(1869),  2  :  105  ;  delegate  to  National  Re- 
pubhcan  Convention,  Cincinnati  (1876), 
374. 

Forney,  John  W.,  of  Pennsylvania;  in- 
fluence with  Pres.  Buchanan,  1:  337; 


counseled  moderate  measures  in  Kansas 
(1857),  327 ;  influence  in  Penn.,  338. 
Foster,  Charles,  Republican,  M.  C  from 
Ohio ;  on  committee  to  visit  Louisiana 
and  investigate  political  troubles  (1875), 
2  :  336 :  reported  in  condemnation  of 
Gov.  Kellogg's  government,  336,  387: 
supported  bill  creating  the  Electoral 
Commission  (1876),  394. 


FndBrlckabuTff,  Vo.,  hat  Je  of,  1  -  „j- 
PnliQChuysen,  Frederick  T^  Rcpub- 
lie>n,  U.  S.  ScnaMT  from  New  Jencr: 
oa  (oiBI  Camininee  of  Canfennco  on 
Preddendal  ElectioD  (i8;«),  SiiSS: 
member  of  the  BleclonI  Commiuian. 
>^:  ejipecUd  u  act  {mpirtiBlIf,  301; 
voted  with  tha  Republican  aa^nif  ("  B 
«;  "1. 197.  »»».»»,  seo.  301 


EX.  4S6 

6ciitiaBofiIie  Fugiiivf  Sbvi  Law  liSu), 
■J4»  135  ■  bu  vdD  owniddeti  bjr  me 
Lcgnklun  liSjsl,  1)5 ;  •mbicuoui  poNl- 
iul  postion.  III.  143.  lUi  M^  >M>  '<4- 
dcleaud  by  SackweltTDr  Repufificu 
nanbiiiun   ror  Govemot   nas)).  U91 

niLcid  by  the  Amoicsn  party, and  dcvtvd 
CDvenor  (iSs6),  i;j.  t6s.  17J,  ir;.  >g> : 
»ugta(  reelecDon  u  Covaosr  iiSsM. 
[9;.  187:  defeiudbyN.  V  IJ 
Oarfield,  Oen.  Jamr-    *      " 


|am»  A.,  M.  C  6am 
with  im[>IiC«i«i_iD  <he 

It  N,  V^UifJ 


,(18741.1 


gnited  by  the  N 
epublicWI  Jcadtr  ui    uw  miuK  1iv»l4 

ni;  Dppued  the  FanaBUl  (i«7st.  i}>i 
1)9 ;  wiled  Now  Orieui  to  invcuiElN 

Bincd  ID  vu^CHtkia  of  ti»  KetuntiRf 
OHrd,  987;  dppoted  CRStioD  of  ihfi 
EilRtanil  ConmiuuDD,  044, 195;  made  ■ 
weinber  b(  ihc  Caminiman.  >ai.  laC : 
voted  with  the  Republican 

m  Uvyd,  kadif oflhe 

bom    BiTDty  and   il 


I 


Arrenuteni,  3^1.  35^;   dropped  out 

commdon    aa    Prendeuliat    canduJuic 

■tlAnai  Lincoln  (1M4I,  Jfa;  received  no 

nvpori.  j«o. 
Fmt,  On.  O.  W„  or  Omahii.  Neb.: 

Misled   nle  of  Hnwui's  .lowi  M< 

CntUtunl.  etc.  8 :  14&, 
FrsthlnKtum.    Rev.  O.  B.,   of  New 

YoA;  HUiermoM,  1;  336,^00, 111;  «: 

A  tsy.   at  (he  Cnita^  Cbiifercncc. 

BloaElyn  (tUfi),  3:40,49;  tiaXtlfiun 

tf  Ntiliuiily,  iio. 
Pnril,  Wmiam  P.,  Republicwi,  M.  C. 

LaiUiianB  poliiical  noiible*  (187;!,  3: 
«6i  itpan«l,  condciDning  Reniming 
Bond,  tul  broring  Kcllagg'i  govem- 


ith  SlavBTTi  49;   icpudiued  obedieact 
Otc\tin,%i;  leptidiated  tbeMiliauil 

promoted^Hbtioniil  taaaagi,  i&:  oC 
tended  cnqdenuo  Mople,  III-  -■ — 


DUi«d  by  Ihe 
cnb.(i84t^ 


■rr.  l/tjuJiioei 
lel,  df  C 
0  fix  Proidt 

Oardner,  Hen 

MawiuRlu    .,    „..    .. 

(.gyt,  1:  „s;  rtfuKd  to  ren..>_ve  Judge 
Lotin^  Ibr  rtmunding  a  fugitive  ubvc 
ftftji),  lu:  vcrned  a  Penon^l  LibcRy 
UU  puied  by  the  Legislalure  in  nuUi- 


s„T.rii.'i 

413;  Don-coneeption  or  S«- 

IKan,  of  Kast'on.Muuchti' 

A^,  966:  lupported  by  the 
St  and  by  tefainien,  a66, 1171, 
i  over  Widhbiittie,  971.  344; 


Oeary,  jDhn  W.,  of  PeDtnyliaBW ;  np- 

S'nied  by  Preudent  Pieri:*  UernoetniK 
vBniuofKanui  (iS;6).  I:ij),zi4; 
raigind  (1817).  i»4. 
QeDevB,  N.  ^. ;  home  of  Muy  5.  D. 
Schenurhain.  aflswud  Hrk  Sahiiki. 
Bovau,  1:  56:  risin  of  Bmruu  and  tui 
family  10,  M  1867,  S:!;;  ^  1877,41;- 
Qeneva,  Swiueriand:  mternaiional  tnbiv 
tilt  10  determine  elumi  of  Unit   ■  "-  -  - 


Britain   Ibr  danUgei  by 
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Qeorgia,  her  declaration  of  Secession,  1 :  aTo 
joined  the  Southern  Confederacy  (1861),  1 :  274 
voted  for  Seymour  (Dem.)  for  President  (x868),  9 :  43 
representatives  admitted  to  Congress  (1870),  S :  X15 
voted  for  Greeley  (Dem.)  for  President  (187a),  9 :  aoo. 


Gknnanto^Krn,  Penn.,  "  Relief  Society  " 
of,  9 :  325. 

Qermany,  Bowles's  xst  visit  and  im- 
pressions (1862).  1:368-370;  £mi>eror 
of,  arbitrated  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  the  matter 
of  the  North-western  boundary  (1871), 
9 :  Z3X  :  Miss  S.  A.  Bowles  and  Miss 
Whitney  studied  and  traveled  in  (1869- 
71),  148,  X55,  z6o ;    Bowles  traveled  in, 


and  a   party  (X870), 
France   (1870),   160, 


with  his  daughter 
x6o:  war  of,  with 
X64. 

Gettysburg^  Penn. ;  batde  of,  checking 
Lee's  invasion  of  the  North,  1 :  343,  363 ; 
Lincoln's  address  at,  238. 

(Hddings,  Joshua  R.,  of  Ohio;  attend- 
ed National  Free-soil  Convention,  Buf- 
falo (1848),  1 :  53 ;  spoke  in  support  of 
Van  Buren  at  Springneld,  53. 

Oiilett,  Edward  B.,  of  Westfield.  Mass., 
1 :  67 ;  horseback  trip  with  Bowles 
(i86x),  320,  32Z ;  promoted  Bowles's 
election  as  trustee  of  Amherst  College 
(x866),  2:  79;  named  by  the  Reintblican 
for  Repubhcan  nomination  for  Congress 
(1873),  268. 


Gilmer.  John  A.,,  of  North  Carolina; 
offisrea  position  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet 
(x86i),  1 :  38a. 

Gladden,  Rev.  Washington,  of  Spring- 
field ;  writer  for  the  ReAuhUcan,  1 :  389 ; 
aided  in  establishing  the  *'  Union  Relief 
Association"  (1877),  $8:336;  officiated 
at  Bowles'^  memorial  service  (Jan.  33, 
X878),  44x. 

Gladstone,  Wm.  E. ;  fiaivored  amicable 
arbitration  of  the  A/ahama  claims,  etc 
(1868),  2 :  XX9;  renewed  negotiations  and 
carried  out  the  treaty  (1871),  x  30-1 33. 

Godkin,  Edwin  L.,  of  New  York, 
editor  of  the  Natum,  2 :  56,  163,  168 ; 
independence  in  journalism,  X33;  at- 
tended Reform  Conference,  New  York 
(1876),  254;  his  hypercriticism,  337,  338. 

Goethe,  New  York  tribute  to  (1875),  2 : 
393. 

Goodrich,  John  Z..  of  Massachusetts: 
a  Whig  leader  (1855),  1 :  X7a 

Gordon,  Gen.  Geo.  H.,  of  Massachu- 
setts; charged  B.  F.  Butler  with  com- 
plicity in  supplying  Lee's  army,  2 : 
92;  took  the  stump  against  Butler  for 
Congress  (1876),  275. 


Grant,  Gen.  Ulysses  S.,  of  Illinois,  President  of  the  United  Sutes  (1869-77) 
succeeded  in  suppressing  Confederate  forces  in  the  West,  1 :  343 ;  2  :  xia 
commanded  in  Virginia  and  overcame  Gen.  Lee,  1 :  343,  414;  2  :  38 
magnanimous  treatment  of  the  Confederates,  2:  11 1,  195 

ordered  by  Pres.  Johnson  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War,  vice  E.  M.  Stanton,  suspended 

[(1867),  2:33 
nominated  for  President  by  National  Republican  Convention,  Chicago  (1868) ;  elected, 

[2:38,  39,42 
his  first  Administration  (1868-72),  2  :  X10-X38,  X75-200 
his  Cabinet.  2:  113,  143,  243,  253 


See  Belknap,  Gen., 
Borie,  A.  E., 
Boutwell,  Geo., 
Bristow,  B.  F., 
Chandler,  "  Zach,' 
Cox,  J.  D., 


Cress welK  A.  J., 
Delano,  C. 
Fish,  Hamilton, 
Hoar,  E.  R., 

iewefl,  M., 
iorrill,  L.  M., 


Pierrepont,  E., 
Robeson,  G,  M., 
Stewart,  A.  T., 
Washburn,  E.  B., 
Williams,  Geo.  R. 


extravagant  appropriations  asked  for  the  Departments  (1870),  2 :  1x7,  xi8 

Treaty  of  Washington  (1871),  2:  119-123,  230 

scheme  for  annexing  San  Domingo  (1871),  2  :  127,  130 

his  reduced  support  in  Congress  (1871),  2  :  129,  130 

his  renomination  opposed  by  the  Reform  element  among  Republicans  (187X),  2 :  X34,  X76 

by  discomfited  politicians,  2  :  176 

by  Liberal  Republicans  (18^72),  2:  177-187,  228 

his  renomination  favored  by  the  conservative  capitalist  class,  2  :  177,  190,  X95,  196,  199 

by  Massachusetts  Republican  Convention,  2 :  179 

renominated    by  the  NaUonal   Republican   (jonvention,  Philadelphia,  June,  1872 ; 
his  second  Administration  (1873-1877),  2:  222-263         [elected,  2 :  189,  199,  200,  axo 

supported  by  some  who  nad  disapproved  his  reelection,  2  :  223 

extraordinary  nominations  to  office,  2  :  231 

proposed  for  a  third  term  in  the  Presidency,  2  :  237,  238,  250,  599 
partisan  use  of  official  patronage,  2  :  88,  xx6,  1x7,  I3a-X37,  254,  255,  356 
nil  popularity  after  the  war,  2 :  38,  43, 55,  xxx 
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Grant,  Qen.  Ulyttet  Q,—Cimtinued. 

popular  saying[s :  "  Let  us  have  peace ! "  9 :  4a,  xz6 

inexperienced  in  civil  administration,  9:  iii,  113,  1x4 

ignorant  of  politics  and  of  governmental  methods,  S :  zxz,  zza,  1x3,  Z75,  198 

of  finance,  8 :  230 

fixedness  of  purpose,  2  :  xia,  339,  340 
honesty  of  intention,  2  :  113,  175 
basis  of  his  lasting  fame,  )3  :  iii. 
Graves,  Mrs.  Mary  Hinnnan,  friend  of  Mrs.  S.  Bowles  (II.),  died  (1856),  1:  zja. 
Great  Britain  [see  also  England],  treaty  with,  for  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  disre- 

[gairded  by  the  Buchanan  Administration,  1 :  346 
conceded  exemption  from  search  to  American  shipping,  1 :  347 

danger  of  war  with,  from  the  seizure  of  Mason  ana  Slidell,  Confederate  commissioners 

[(1861),  1:33a 
tc,  2: 


from  equipment  of  Confederate  cruisers  in  British  ports,  etc. 


[f'9 


concluded  the  Treaty  of  Washington  with  the  United  States,  settling  all  outstanding 

[differences  (X87X),  2  :  1x9-133. 
Greeley,  Horace,  of  New  York ;  a  teacher  of  men  and  reformer,  1 :  28,  ^,  191 :  %'. 

[x8x,  x8a,  x88,  aio,  449 
his  style  in  writing.  1 :  39 ;  2 :  x8i,  x83 
his  political  independence,  1 :  29,  67 
his  political  sa^city,  1 :  191 ;  J8 :  194,  198 
personal  gullibility,  S :  182,  183,  187,  193,  193 
taste  for  hobbies,  2 :  x83,  188,  193,  3x0 
benevolence,  %  :  182,  3x6 
general  fame,  S:  x8i,  X84,  186,  x88 
uncertain  temper,  2 :  x83,  X93 
appearance  and  manners,  2:  i8x,  183,  186,  193 
aigued  for  high  protective  tariff,  2 :  183,  187 
established  the  New  York  Tribune  (1841),  1 :  38,  99 
an  anti-Slavery  Whig  (1848),  1 :  53 
opposed  extension  of  slavery,  1 :  53 

discountenanced  the  Free-soil  party  and  Van  Buren  (1848),  1:  5a 
supported  Gen.  Taylor,  Whie  candidate  for  President,  1 :  54 
supported  Fremont  for  Republican  Presidential  candidate  (1856),  1:  X7a 
favored  reelection  of  S.  A.  Douglas  to  the  Senate  (1857),  1 ''  239 
opposed  nomination  of  Seward  for  President,  Chicaeo  (i860),  1 :  262 
favored  magnanimous  treatment  of  the  South  afler  the  war,  2 :  45,  X34,  X83,  x86,  190, 
signed  Jeff.  Davis's  bail-bond,  2:  183  [194,  33a 

hostility  to  the  Grant  Administration,  2 :  183,  190 
suggested  as  Liberal  Republican  nominee  for  Vice-president  (1873),  2  :  X78 

— —       by  the  Re^olican  for  President,  2  :  180 
nominated  for  President  over  C.  F.  Adams,  Trumbull,  etc.,  2  :  185-189,  310 
not  supported  by  originators  of  the  Reform  movement,  2 :  187,  188,  191 
supported  by  the  Republican  and  Bowles,  2  :  187,  los,  311,  3x3,  3x6,  397 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  Baltimore,  2  :  X90,  3x0,  3xx 
assailed  by  Republican  organs,  2 :  X89,  193,  193,  X97 
distrusted  by  Northern  Democrats,  2  :  X91 
his  speeches  during  the  campaign,  2  :  194,  300 
defeated,  2  :  199 
died,  2:  aoa 


Greene,  Col.,  politician  and  editor  in 
Washington,  1 :  36. 

Grey's  Feak,  Col. ;  Bowles's  impres- 
sions of,  2 :  84. 

Grif&n,  Solomon  B.,  assocbte  editor  of 
the  Republican  (1873),  2  :  308. 

Grimes,  James  W.,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Iowa;  voted  to  acquit  President  John- 
son, impeachment  trial  (1868),  2 :  37. 

Gould,  Jay,  of  New  York,  2 :  93-1  ox  ; 
his  stock-gambling,  93 :  his  control  of 
the  Erie  Railway  (1808),  93;  his  control 
of  New  York  courts,  lawyers,  etc.,  94; 
defended  by  David  Dudley  Field,  etc., 


97-101 ;  his  *•  Black  Friday "  specula- 
tions (1869).  104;  antagonism  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Bnstow,  353. 

Qroesbeck,  ,  of  Ohio;    counsel  for 

President  Johnson  in  impeachment  trial 
(1868),  2:35. 

Qrover,  Lafajrette  F.,  Democrat,  Gov. 
of  Oregon ;  illegally  named  Cronin  a 
Presidential  elector  (X876),  2  :  391 ;  his 
appointment  set  aside  oy  the  Electoral 
Commission,  399,  300. 

Guthrie,  James,  of  Kentucky;  oflfered 
position  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet  (1861),  1 ! 
283. 
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Haldeman,  publisher  of  the  Courier 
Joumaly    Louisville,  Ky.,   2:  134,  419. 

Hale,  Charles,  Editor  ot  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser ^  1:  292. 

Hale,  Eugene,  Republican,  M.  C.  from 
Maine;  opposed  the  Force  Bill,  (1875), 
2 :  239 :  visited  New  Orleans  to  inves- 
tigate Louisiana  electoral  vote  (1876), 
387 ;  opposed  creation  of  the  Electoral 
Commission,  294. 

Hale,  John  P.,  of  Massachusetts;  sup- 
ported the  Free-soil  party,  1 :  90 ;  Free- 
soU  candidate  for  President  (1852),  95. 

Hall,  A.  Oakey ,  Mayor  of  New  York ; 
member  of  the  Tweed  Ring,  J8 :  95,  246. 

Hallett,  Benj.  P.,  Democratic  leader 
io  Massachusetts ;  disposed  to  support 
war  measures  of  the  government  (z86i), 

1 :  355,  356. 

Halstead,  Murat,  Editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  independence  in 
journalism,  2:133,  348:  editorial  ca- 
pacity, 154 ;  attended  Libera]  Republican 
National  Convention,  Cincinnati  {1873). 
184 ;  attacked  Democratic  doctrue  of 
inconvertible  paper  currency  (1875),  244; 
meeting  with  Bowles  in  Paris  (187^), 
313,  340;  trip  with  Bowles  in  Virginia, 
etc.  (1877),  416,  417;  his  "Dollar  of  the 
daddies  theones  (1877),  4x8,  4x9 :  spoke 
at  Bowles's  memorial  service  (Jan.  23, 
1878),  441,  443;  letters  from  Bowles 
(1875),  343;  {in  1876),  349;  (in  X877), 
418,  419,  426. 

Hamburg,  S.  C,  massacre  of  negro  mili- 
tia by  Democratic  mob,  during  Presi- 
dential campaign  (1876),  2 :  279,  282. 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  of  Maine;  Republi- 
can candidate  for  Vice-president  (x 860) ; 
elected,  1  :  264. 

Hammond.  James  H.,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Soutn  Carolina ;  resigned  senator- 
ship  when  South  Carolina  seceded  (x86o), 
1 :  273. 

Hampton,  Wade,  Gen.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 2:  270;  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  (1876),  279;  negro  voters  in- 
timidated by  his  partisans,  protected  by 
U.  S.  troopsy  279,  282,  280 ;  disputed  gov- 
ernorship with  Chamberlain,  289,  recog- 
nized by  seceding;  Democratic  legislators, 
289;  by  Prcs.  Hayes  (1877),  30?,  305. 

Harding,  Rev.  John,  of  Longmeadow, 
Mass.;  member  of  "  The  Club,"  Spring- 
field, 2  :  76. 

Hardy,  Alpheus,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  op- 
posed the  Hartford  &  Erie  R.  R.  job 
(X869),  2 :  105. 

Harper's  Perry,  Va.,  the  U.  S.  Arsenal 
at,  attacked  by  John  Brown  (q.  v.), 
(X859),  1 :  219,  247-255, 

Harper's  Monthly,  New  York,  1 :  33a 


Harper's  Wetkfy,  New  Yoric ;  editorial 
amcl^  by  G.  W.  Ctutis,  decorously 
opposing  Gredey's  election  as  President 
(1873),  % :  X07 ;  scurrilous  caricatures  of 
Greeley  by  Nast,  197 ;  censured  by  die 
Republican  for  ignoring  Republican  cor- 
rupu'on  and  belittling  Gov.  Tilden's  re- 
forms (1875),  047. 

Harris,  Daniel  L.,  of  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
bolted  the  Republican  ticket,  and  sup- 
ported for  tne  Legislature  by  the 
Republican  (1863),  1 :  359,  403 ;  mem- 
ber of  '*  The  Club,"  Springfield.  2  :  to. 

Harris,  P.  H.,  of  Springfield ;  (Hend  of 
Bowles  from  boyhood,  1 :  16. 

Harrison,  William  Henry  (x773-t8^i), 
of  Indiaxia;  President  of  the  Unueid 
States  (1841)  for  one  month. 

Harte,  Bret,  writer  for  the  Republican, 
1 :  389 ;  his  poems,  2  :  z66 ;  meetings 
with  Bowles,  170. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Samuel  Bowles  I.  kept 
a  grocery  store  m,  1 :  a ;  Samuel  Bowles 
IL  woriced  as  a  printer  in,  3 ;  early  had 
railroad  connections,  21 ;  its  pioneer  daily 
newspaper,  ax  ;  visit  of  Bowles  to  (1870), 
2 :  x6s. 

Hartford  Courant^  &vored  Bristow's 
nomination  for  President  (X876),  2 :  353; 
defended  Roscoe  Conkling  against  the 
Republican  (1877),  423;  its  obituary  of 
Bowles  (1878),  449. 

Hartranft,  John  P.,  Republican,  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania;  candidate  for 
Presidential  nomination,  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention (1876),  2 :  259. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
John  Bowles  II.  graduated  from  (X67X), 
1:  i;  John  Bowles  III.  (1705),  2. 

Haskell,  B.  B.,  editor  ot  the  Boston 
Herald,  2  :  337,  424,  432  :  introduced  by 
Bowles  to  Senator  Dawes,  W.-ishington 
(1874),  337;  introduced  by  Bowi.es  to 
G.  vV.  Smalley,  London  (1877),  424. 

Haiighton,  Richard,  editor  of  the 
printiidve  period,  1 :  26. 

Hawley,  Alanson,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Republican  y  1 :  104. 

Hawley,  Gen.  Joseph  R.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn, ;  attacked  B.  F.  Butler's  financial 
heresies  (1868),  2:92;  meetings  with 
Samuel  Bowles  in  X870,  2 :  166 ;  in 
i875»  345:  opposed  by  the  Republican 
for  reelection  to  Congress  against  Ei  ton 
(1872),  199;  defeated  by  Ferry  for  the 
U.  S.  senatorship  (1872),  213,  n.  ;  op- 
posed the  Force  Bill  (1875),  238,  2^q  ; 
opposed  Sherman's  Resumption  bill 
(1874),  242;  attacked  X\\c  Republican  in 
defense  of  Koscoe  Conkling  (1877),  423; 
spoke  at  Bowles'  memorial  service 
(Jan.  23,  1878),  441,  444. 


Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  of  Ohio,  President  of  the  United  States  (X877-8X) 

elected  Governor,  over  William  Allen,  on  the  issue  of  resumption  of  specie  payment 

1(1875),  2  :  244,  345 
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dinixif;  B-^fi'LEf '«  editorship  nf  the  Bnatoo 

r^wTvlLfjb^'^i,  j8r,  187.  995:  sold  his 
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Independent  journals :  see  Journausm. 

Indiana,  elections  carried  by  the  Democrats  (1855),  1 :  144 

decisive  vote  for  fiuchanan  (Dem.)  for  President  (1856),  1 :  154,  x6o 

its  Democratic  vote  charged  to  lack  of  popular  education,  1 :  i6x 

elections  for  the  Republicans  (1858),  1 :  244 
Democrats  (x863),  1 :  356 

its  vote  doubtful  in  Presidential  campaign  (1876),  2 :  aSx 

voted  for  Tilden  (Dem.),  9 :  283. 


Indians,  North  American;  dangerous  to 
Western  settlers  and  travelers,  2  :  s^,  83. 

Insersoll,  Col.  Robt.  Q.,  of  Illinois  ; 
nominated  Blaine  for  Presidential  candi- 
date in  National  Convention,  Cincinnati 
(X876),  S :  250. 

Italy,  Bowles  s  impressions  of  (1863),  1 : 

gr6 ;  King  of,  arbitrated  between  Great 
ritain  and  the  United  States  in  the 
matterofthe^^x^cswM claims,  etc.  (X871), 
%:  X3X. 

Jackton,  Andrew,  of  Kentucky;  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  (1829-37) ; 


his  treatment  of  nullification,  1  :  378: 
his  partisan  civil-service  system,  2: 
116. 

Jenckea,  Thomas  A.,  M.  C.  from  Rhode 
Island :  pioneer  of  civil-service  reform  in 
Congress,  2 :  xr?. 

Jewell,  Marshall,  of  Connecticut ;  Post- 
master-general in  Pres.  Grant's  Cabinet 
(187^),  2:343:  favored  moderation  in 
Louisiana  political  conflict  (1875),  236 ; 
reforms  in  the  ^  Post-oflRce  deparbnent, 
243 ;  meeting  with  Bowlhs  in  Washing- 
ton (1875),  345;  forced  to  resign  his  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  (1876),  28a 


Johnson,  Andrew  (1808-75),  of  Tennessee,  President  of  the  United  States  (1865-9);  ^ 
a  rej^resentative  "poor  white,"  2:  sij  25,  26  [Southern  loyalist,  1 :  360 

nominated  for  Vice-president,  with  Lmcoln  for  President ;  elected  (X864),  1 :  360 
became  President  on  Lincoln's  deadi  (1865),  2  :  16 
lacked  qualities  for  high  political  poution.  2 :  x6,  26 
his  policy  of  immediately  rehabihtadng  the  Southern  states,  2 :  x8,  ao,  23 
in  conflict  with  Republican  leaders  in  Congress,  2 :  20,  2 x,  22,  24,  33 
vetoed  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill ;  passed  by  Congress  over  his  veto  (x866),  2 :  2X,  2a 
denounced  his  opponents  in  public  speeches,  2 :  22,  25,  26,  35,  38 
vetoed  the  Civil  Ki^rhts  Bill,  2  :  23 
his  vetoes  systematically  overridden,  2 :  24^  38^ 
attempt  to  create  a  " Conservative  part^ "  in  his  support,  2.*  24,  25 
his  power  of  removal  checked  by  tne  Tenure  of  Office  law,  2 :  33 
attempted  to  remove  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  2 :  33-3^,  37 

impeached  by  the  House;  tried  before  the  Senate;  acquitted  (Feb.  21-May  36,  x868), 

[2  :  35-38,  56,  9« 
censured  by  vote  of  National  Republican  Convention,  Chicago  (x868),  2 :  39 
supported  oy  Bowlbs  and  the  KepublicaM,  2 :  30,  3x,  23,  35,  33,  38,  54 
opposed  by  the  Republicans  2 :  24,  26,  33,  35.  36 
his  Cabinet,  2 :  33,  33,  34. 


Johnson,    Herschel    V.,    of   Georgia: 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-president 

ix859),  1 :  361. 
inson,  Reverdy,  of  Maryland.  Con- 
servative Democrat ;  minister  to  England 


(1868),  2:i3o:  negotiated  arbitration 
treaty  with  British  government  (1869), 
1 30;  treaty  rejected  by  U.  S.  Senate,  120. 
Johnston,  Stoddard,  of  Kentucky,  2: 
419. 


Kanaat,  organized  as  a  territory  out  of  the  Missouri  territory  (X854),  1  :  xio-t6 

struggle  as  to  the  establishment  of  Slavery  in,  1 :  110-117,  ia6-x3X,  137,  152-159, 
popuuted  by  anti-Slavery  settlers  from  the  North,  1 :  138,  136,  34a,  229  [249 

A  training-school  for  John  Brown,  1 :  249 
pro-Slavery  fiiction  supported  by  Pres.  Pierce's  Administration,  1 :  130,  X31,  X41, 

[146,  148,  153.  «53.  224 
vuited  by  Congressional  investigating  committee  (1856),  1 :  140 
pro-Slavery  policy  of  Pres.  Buchanan  s  Administration  (1857-61),  1 :  219,  334-33X 

disgusted  Northern  Democrats  \see  S.  A.  Douci-as],  1 :  319 

governed  by  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania,  1 :  234 

—  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  1 :  324-337 

—  rival  Legislatures,  Uie  Topeka  (Free  State),  1 :  335 

— —  Lecompton,  (pro- Slavery),  1 :  335,  326 

the  proposed  Lecompton  Constitution  :  defeated,  1 :  236-23X 
admission  assured  by  the  election  of  X858,  1 :  2^4 
new  constitution  framed  at  Wyandotte ;  ratifiea  (1860),  1 :  231 
admitted  as  the  most  anti-Slavery  state  in  the  Union  (x86i),  1 :  23X 
Republican  nu^ority  reduced,  in  state  election  (1874),  2 :  333 
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Katton,  John  A.,  Republican,  M.  C, 
opposed  the  Force  Bill  (1875),  8:239; 
visited  New  Orleans  to  investigate 
Louisiana  electoral  vote  (1876),  284; 
counsel  for  the  Republicans  oefore  the 
Electoral  Commission,  297. 

Keaniarge,  U.  S.  war-vessel,  sunk  Con- 
federate cruiser  Alabama^  2  :  1x9. 

Kelley,  William  D.,  RepubUcan,  M.  C. 
from  Pennsylvania;  took  the  stump  for 
Hayes  (1876),  S :  281 ;  vinted  New  Or- 
leans to  investigate  Louisiana  electoral 
vote,  284  :  reported  in  vindication  of  the 
Returning  Board,  287. 

Kellogg,  William  Pitt,  of  Louisiana; 
declared  by  Republicans  to  be  elected 


Governor  over  McEnery  (1872),  9 :  93^ ; 
supported  by  President  Grant's  Admints- 
tration,  334 ;  supported  by  U.  S.  Judge 
Durell,  234:  established  in  office  by  U. 
S.  tioops,  334;  dbplaced  bv  McEjiery 
(1874),  333 '  reinstated  by  U.  S.  troops, 
333>  334*  335 :  misrule,  3^;  ejected  Don- 
ocratic  members  from  the  House  (X875), 
235 ;  assured  of  support  by  Grant's  sec- 
retary of  War,  Belknap,^  235 ;  his  usurpa- 
tion denounced  by  public  meetings  in  the 
North,  335 ;  question  referred  to  Congress 
by  President  Grant,  236;  question  in- 
vestigated by  con^pressional  committee, 
336,  237;  retained  in  office  (Feb.,  1872), 
237. 


Kantuckv,  anti-Slavery  men  expelled  from  (1859),  1 :  258 
voted  tor  Bell  for  President  (i860),  1 :  268 
her  doubtful  attitude  as  to  Secession  (1861),  1 :  280 ;  S :  134 
,  oflfered  a  place  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  1 :  382 
voted  for  Seymour  (Dem.)  for  President  (1868),  2:  ^3 

efforts  to  stimulate  reform  and  progress  after  the  War  [see  oho  Louisville  Courkr 
voted  for  Greeley  (Dem.)  for  President  (1872),  2  :  200  {yoMmal^  2  :  134,  135,  419 
BowLBs  travelea  m,  with  Halstead  and  Watterson,  (1877),  2  :  4x6,  4x7,  4x8,  4x9 


Kerr^  Michael  C,  Democrat,  M.  C.  from 
Indiana ;  Speaker  of  the  House  (1875), 
2  :  240 ;  died,  249. 

Key,  IJavid  M.,  Democrat,  of  Tennes- 
see; general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
2  :  304 :  Postmaster-general  in  President 
Hayes's  Cabinet  (1877),  304,  474. 

King,  Edward,  writer  for  the  Republican^ 
1:389. 

King,  John  L.,  member  of  "The  Club," 
Springfield,  2  :  ^6,  167, 

King,  Mrs.  William  H.,  nie  Mary 
Bowles  (q.  r.^,  3d  child  of  Samuel 
Bowles  ;  mamed  at  her  father's  house, 
Springfield  (April.  1875),  2  :  329,  330. 

King,  William  H.,  of  Springfield :  mar- 
ried Mary,  3d  daughter  of  Samuel 
Bowles  (1875),  2:  329,  330. 

Kinjgsley,  Rev.  Charles,  Canon  of  West- 
mmstcn  England;  visited  Bowles  in 
Springfield  (1874),  2:^13,  336;  visit 
from  Bowles  in  Eln gland  (1874),  313. 

*•  Know-nothings,"  political  secret  so- 
ciety (XS53),  1 :  X23 :  became  the  "Amer- 
ican party"  (1854),  124. 

Knowlton.  Marcus  P..  of  Springfield : 
signed  address  of  Reform  Republican 
Conference,  Worcester  (1876).  2:  275. 

'*  Know-somethinga,"  political  secret 
society  (1855),  1 :  X40. 

Kuklux  (1S66-71),  origin,  2:125;  out- 
rages on  the  negroes  \s*t  South  Caro- 
UNA,  Tennessee],  135,  126. 

Lamar,  Lucius  9*.^-*  Democrat,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Mississippi;    visited   New 


Orieans  to  investigate  Louisiana  elec- 
toral vote  (1876),  2:284. 

Lamon,  Ward  H.,  biographer  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  1 :  235,  239,  263. 

Lane,  Joseph,  of  Oregon ;  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice-president  (with  Breck- 
inridge) (1859),  1 :  261. 

Lawrence, ,  of  Massachusetts ;  can- 
didate for  Governor  (1856) ;  defeated, 
1 :  X73  ;  "  Constitutional  Union  "  candi- 
date for  Governor  (i860) ;  defeated,  2C8. 

La>vrence,  Kansas,  founded  by  anti- 
Slavery  colonists  of  the  New  England 
Elmigrant  Aid  Society  (1854),  1:  128; 
attacked  by  pro-Slavery  men,  129. 

Lecompte,  Samuel  D.,  Chief- Justice  U. 
S.  Territorial  Court  in  Kansas  (1856), 
1 :  153  :  sustained  the  pro-Slavery  Legis- 
lature, 153. 

Lecompton,  Kansas,  Territorial  Conven- 
tion held  at,  which  drew  up  a  pro-Slavery 
state  constitution  for  Kansas  \see  Kan- 
SAs](x857),  1 :  226. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  of  Virginia;  convinced 
that  paramount  allecriance  was  due  to 
his  state,  1 :  273 ;  commanded  the  Con- 
federate army  m  Virginia,  xa,\\  2 :  02. 

Leonard,  Mrs.  N.  A.,  of  bpringdek); 
influence  in  Massachusetts  charities  and 
legislation,  2:  425. 

Leonard,  N.  A.,  of  Springfield;  member 
of  "The  Club,"  2:  76.  150:  defended 
Bowles  in  libel  suit  of  Willis  Phdps 
(1875).  316;  signed  address  of  Reform 
Republican  Conference,  Worcester 
(1876),  274. 


Lincoln,  Abraham,  of  IlHnois  ;  President  of  the  United  States  (X861-5) 
his  origin  and  self-education.  1 :  235 
member  v\f  the  Illinois  Legislature.  1 :  235 
Whig  member  of  Congress  (rum  lUinob'(z847^),  1 :  235 
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Lincoln,  AhTBh».m.--'CotUmited. 
practiced  law  in  Illinois,  1 :  235 

opposed  Slavery  extension,  but  not  an  Abolitionist,  1 :  224,  235,  237,  238^42 
Rejpublican  candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator  against  S.  A.  Douglas,  D^m.  (1858),  1 :  335 
stumped  Illinois,  holding  joint  debates  wiui  Douglas  on  Slavery  extension  in  the  terri- 
defeated,  1 :  2^,  24s  [tories,  1 :  115,  338,  24:4 

nominated  for  Presidency  (i860),  1 :  263,^  303 
his  election  insured  by  Democratic  divisions,  1 :  264,  367 
Secession  threatened  by  the  South  if  he  were  elected,  1 :  265,  269 
elected  President,  1 :  268 
his  election  the  si^al  for  Secession,  1 :  269 
deprecated  Secession  or  war.  1 :  380,  281,  283,  287,  319,  349 
his  inaujgural  address  (March  4,  i86z),  1 :  281,  285,  287 
his  Cabmet.  1 :  263,  282,  286 
persecuted  by  office-seekers,  1 :  282  ;  2 :  88,  xz6 
urged  to  war  measures,  1 :  283,  284 

forced  to  war  by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  1 :  40,  284,  286-288 
called  for  75,000  volunteers,  1 :  288 
inexperienced  in  administration,  1 :  349 

his  original  purpose  solely  to  maintain  the  Union  and  Constitution,  1 :  350,  354 

slow  to  resolve  on  Slavery  emancipation,  1 :  350,  352,  381 

offended  radicals,  1 :  352,  353,  357,  360,  .419,  « 

his  Emancipation  Proclamation  (Sept.  23,  1862),  1 :  353,  354,  355,  360,  362 

assailed  for  usurpation  of  power,  1 :  360,  361 

renominated  (1864),  1 :  360 

reelected,  1 :  363 

death  (April  15,  1665),  1 :  3i^7,  2 :  xz6 

undervidued  by  Bowlbs  at  nrst,  1 :  196,  281,  303,  318,  3x9 

supported  later  by  Bowlbs  and  the  Re^ubUcan^  1 :  281,  349,  352,  354,  35^,  362,  363, 

reminiscences  of  Hemdon,  his  law-partner,  1 :  236,  239  [391 ;  2  :  17 

humor,  1 :  236,  346 

melancholy  temperament,  1 :  236,  346 

peaceful  ^position,  1 :  235,  345,  346,  349 ;  2 :  x6 

personal  ambition,  1 :  237 

insanity  in  youth,  1 :  3^6 

unfortunate  domestic  Uk,  1 :  236 

shrewd,  sagacious,  and  patient  in  politics,  1 :  190,  236,  346,  349,  353 ;  2  :  16 

firm  in  purpose,  1 :  237,  346 ;  2  :  16 

tact  in  managing  men,  1 :  236,  419,  m 

caution,  1 :  046,  353 

integrity  (|*llonest  Abe  "),  1 :  335,  336,  339,  363,  346,  349 

magnanimity,  1 :  336 

tolerance,  1 :  3^6 

power  of  his  speeches  and  official  writings,  1 :  336,  338,  340,  363,  380,  381 

trusted  by  the  people,  1 :  346,  349. 


Lincoln,  Exra,  of  Boston :  a  Whig  leader, 
1 :  X39 ;  fisivored  a  Republican  move- 
ment in  Massachusetts  (1855),  139 ;  sup- 
ported Gardner  for  Governor  (18^6),  174. 

Lodge,  Henrv  Cabot,  of  Massachusetts; 
recommended  by  Bowlrs  for  administra- 
tive efficiency  (1877),  *  •  4*6. 

Logan,  Oen.  John  A.  (1826),  M.  C. 
from  Illinois;  manager  in  impeachment 
of  Pres.  Johnson  (1868),  2:35,  38; 
fiivored  currency  inflation  (1873),  329. 

London,  Elngland,  Bowles's  ist  visit  and 
impressions  (1863),  1 :  364,  366,  385 ; 
later  visits  (X870),  2:x6i,  163;  (1871), 
X74;  (1874),  «3,  739;  its  shops,  162. 

London  Daily  News,  Bowles's  liking 
for  it  (1870),  2 :  x6i. 

London  Timea^  the  leading  journal  of  the 
worldp  1 :  193 ;  superionty  to  parties, 
X93 ;  Its  theory  of  journalism,  2 :  378. 


Long,  John  D.,  of  Hingham,  Mast. ; 
signed  address  of  Reform  Republican 
Conference,  Worcester  (1876),  2  :  374. 

Long's  Peak,  Bowles's  impression  of, 
2:  3. 

Lord,  Judge  Otis  P.,  of  Massachusetts; 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress 
against  B.  F.  BuUer  (1868) ;  defeated, 
2 :  92,  93. 

Loring,  C.  Q.,  U.  S.  Commissioner  and 
Massachusetu  Judge  of  Probate;  re- 
manded a  fugitive,  Anthony  Bums,  to 
slavery  (1854),  1 :  119,  ) 20;  nis  removal 
demanded  by  the  Legislature  ( 1855. 
'58),  1 :  132.  164 :  his  removal  refused 
by  Gov.  Gardner  (18^5) ;  his  removal 
ordered  by  Governor  Banks  (1858),  134: 
appdinted  Judge  in  the  U.  5.  Court 
of  Claims  by  Pres.  Buchanan  (X858), 
«34- 
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Louisiana  [sf£  also  Nbw  Orleans],  Bowles  tzavded  in,  and  described  in  letten  to  the 

[Re^UcoM  (18^-5),  1 :  aa 
purchase  of  the  "  Louisiana  territory  "  from  France :  its  division  into  Missouri^  etc. 
Slavery  estabUshed  in  the  state,  1 :  xxo  [(*ee  ajsc  Kansas,  Nebraska),  1 :  110 

unned  the  Soudiem  Confederacy  (z86x),  1:  274 

Lincoln's  measures  for  reconstructing  the  state  after  die  War  (1865),  2 :  19 
voted  for  Seymour  and  Blair,  Presidential  election  (x868),  S:  43 
in  political  turmoil  throughout  Grant's  ad  term  (x87a-7),  2:  aa4,  333-937,  242 
disputed  state  election  (1873),  2 :  224 

Republicans  (or  Radicals)  procured  from  U.  S.  Judge  Durell  (q.  v.)  an  order  giving 
them  U.  S.  troops ;  ejected  McEnery  (q»  v.),  Governor-elect,  and  installed  KeUogg 


Cq.  V.)  as  Governor,  2 :  224 
sllc 


Kellogg  ejected  as  soon  as  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  McEnery  put  in  power  (1874), 

[« :  233 
I'res.  Grant  gave  troops  to  Republicans,  who  resumed  government,  2 :  234 
New  Orleans  Committee  of  Seventy  appealed  to  the  American  people,  2 :  234 
general   political  and  financial  disorders;    Democratic  majority  m  the  L«^:islature 
destroyed  by  the  Returning  Board's  unseating  members^«lect  and  their  ejectment 
by  U.  S.  troops  (1874-5),  2:  234,  235,  283 
meetmgs  held  throughout  the  North  to  protest  against  the  usurpadon  of  power  by  the 

[(^rant  Admixiistradon  (/ui-,  1875),  2  :  235,  336 
Pres.   Grant  referred  the  quesdon  to  Congress;  a  House  Committee  visited   New 
Orleans,  censured  the  Returning  Board  and  the  exclusion  of  Democratic  legis- 
lators, 2 :  237,  287 
a  compromise  efiected,  making  KeUogg  Governor,  and  giving  Legislature  to  the 

[Democrats,  2 :  237 
efforts  of  Democrats  to  conciliate  negro  voters  during  the  Hayes-Tilden  Presidential 

[campaign  (1876),  2  :  279,  284,  287 


NichoUs  (Dem.)  candidate  for  (Governor,  against  Packard  (Carpet-bagger),  2 :  279 
vote  for  I^resident  disputed,  there  being  a  Democratic  majonty,  but  a  KepuUu 


ican 


[Returning  Board,  2 :  283,  284,  385,  286,  287,  292,  298,  303 
visits  of  congressmen,  editors,  politicians,  etc.,  to  New  Orleans,  2  :  284 
untrustworthy  witnesses  alleged  intimidation  of  negro  voters,  2  :  287 
Congressional  Visiting  Committee  vindicated  the  Rettuning  Board,  giving  the  vote  to 

[Hayes  and  Packard,  2  :  287 
Packard  given  the  CJovcmorship  by  the  Returning  Board  ;  the  Democrats  organized 

[an  opposition  Legislature,  repudiating  him,  2  :  288,  289 
peace  maintained  by  Federal  troops,  2  :  289,  305 

Electoral  Commission  gave  vote  of  the  state  to  Hayes,  2  :  298,  209,  300 
protests  against  the  action  of  the  Commission  and  of  Congress,  »  :  298-304 
Hayes  promised  to  withdraw  troops  and  cease  Federal  interference  (1877),  2  :  302 
troops  withdrawn  by  Pres.  Hayes ;  collapse  of  the  Carpet-bag  government,  2  :  305 
NichoUs  recognized  as  Governor,  2  :  305 

both  parties  unite  in  electing  SpofTord  (Liberal  Dem. )  to  U.  S.  Senate,  2 :  ^05,  420, 
members  of  the  Returning  Board  given  Federal  offices,  2 :  306.  [428-430 


LrOuisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Journal  [seralso 
Hai-Deman  and  Watterson],  influen- 
tial in  preventing  Kentucky  from  seced- 
ing (1861),  2:  134  ;  a  leader  in  the  "  In- 
dependent JoumaUsm"  movement  (1868), 
133;  its  efforts  to  eradicate  "Bourbon- 
ism"  and  promote  political  progress  in 
Kentucky  and  the  South  after  the  War, 
134!  promoted  the  Liberal  Republican 
movement  and  its  Cincinnati  Convention 
(1872),  178;  favored  nomination  of  C.  F. 
Adams  for  President,  181 :  reluctantly 
supported  Greeley  when  nominated.  187 ; 
a  hard -money  paper,  but  subordinated 
finance  to  Democratic  success  in  election 
of  1875,  245 ;  its  obituary  of  Bowles 
(1878).  449. 

LfOvvell,  Prof.  James  Russell,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  his  opposition  to  Slavery, 
1  :  74 :  his  Biffimv  Papers  on  the 
Mexican  War  (1846-8),  47 ;  his  Bigkrat 


Papers  on  the  War  of  Secession  (1861- 
5)1  345  •  signed  address  of  Reform  Repub- 
lican Conference,  Worcester  (1876)  2: 
274 :  delegate  to  National  Republican 
Convention,  Cincinnati  (1876),  275. 
Lunt,  George,  of  Newbury  port,  Mass., 
1  :  301. 

"  Machine, "  its  function  in  American 
politics,  2 :  270,  n.  ;  smashed  in  Massa- 
chusetts election  (1874),  372. 

Maine^  Republicans  camea  state  election 
by  bnbcry  (187a),  2  :  196,  199. 

Mann,  Horace,  of  Massachusetts;  lost 
Whig  renomination  to  ConCTess in  1850 by 
opposing  Webster's  pro-Slavery  course, 
1 :  91 :  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Free- 
soil  party  (1850),  1 :  91 ;  a  statue  of  him 
proposed  (1859),  300. 

Marcv,  William  L.  (1786-1857),  of  New 
York;  Secretary  of  State  in  President 
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Pierce's  Cabinet,  1:130;  evaded  ques- 
tion of  Slavery  in  Kansas,  130. 
Marshall;  Samuel  8.,  Democrat,  M.  C. 
from  Illinois;  on  committee  to  investi- 


§ate  Louisiana  political  troubles  (1875), 
:  237 :  reported,  condemning  the  Kd- 
logg  government,  237. 


Maryland,  her  doubtful  attitude  as  to  Secession  (z86i),  1 :  380 
invaded  by  the  rebels,  1 :  3^3 

voted  for  Seymour  (Dem.)  tor  President  (1868),  2  :  4a 
for  Greeley  (Dem.)  for  President  (1872),  S :  aoo. 


Mason,  James  M.,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Virginia;  proposed  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  (1850),  1 :  83 ;  advocated  extension 
of  Slavery  (1854),  xi6:  applauded  Pres- 
ton S.   Brooks's  assault   upon  Sumner 


(1856),  147;  threatened  Secession  in  case 
of  a  Republican  election  (1856),  148; 
seized  at  sea,  as  a  commissioner  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  surrendered  to  the 
British  government  (x86i),  332. 


Massachusetts  [see  also  Bowles,  Springpibld,  attd  Springfield  Rbpubucan] 
its  early  settlement,  1:5 

Puritan  influences  on  its  social  and  political  life,  1 :  5-1  x,  34,  190 ;  8 :  xz,  454 
Puritanism  gradually  liberalised,  9 :  394,  454 
Unitarianism,  1  :xx,  xa 
Transcendentalism,  etc. ,  1 :  34 
local  sdf-^vemment,  1 :  6,  xo 
sent  colonists  to  the  West,  1 :  xx,  128 
influence  of  the  clergy,  1 :  6,  7,  8,  74 
public  education,  1:8 

— —    ability  to  read  and  write  reauired  of  voters,  2 :  19 
politics :  orieinally  shaped  by  English  Puritans,  1 :  6 

innuenced  by  the  Revolution,  1 :  7,  zo 

——  national  growth,  1 :  7 

— —  — —  Slavery,  1 :  45 

- —  the  Abolitionists,  1 :  49,  74,  87-90,  131,  154,  190,  350 

Whigs,  led  by  Webster  (a.  v. ),  opposed  Slavery  extension,  1 :  41,  46,  48 

Democrats  nominated  Caleb  Cushing  for  Governor,  ignoring  question  of 

Slavery;  Whigs  opposed  Slavery  extension  and  Mexican  war  (1847),  1:48 

-  Whigs,    disgusted   at    Gen.    Taylor's    receiving    Presidential    nomination, 

instead  ofWebster  or  Clay,  sent  delegates  to  National  Free-soil  Conven- 
tion, at  Buffiilo,  which  nominated  Van   Buren  for  President  and  C.  F. 

[Adams  for  Vice-president  (1848),  1:5a,  54,  55 
— —      Whig  Party  ruined  by    Webster's  Compromise  speech    in    U.   S.  Senate 

[(March  7,  1850),  1 :  77,  78,  90,  91,  118,  lai,  122,  la^,  13X,  139 
— —       anti-Slavery  sentiment  fomented    by  enforcement  of    the    Fugitive   Slave 

[Law  (1851),  1:  8^-87,  1x9 
— —       Democrats  and  Free-soilers  coalesced,  electine  Bout  well  (Dem.)  Governor, 

[and  Sumner  to  U.  S.  Senate  (1851  ),1 :  90-93 

-  Whig  State  Convention  supported  Webster  and  the  Constitution,  t.  #., 

return  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  nominated  Winthrop  for  Governor,  Spring- 
field (SepL  II,  1 851);  carried  the  state  by  reduced  majorities,  1:9^-94 
^—      voted  for  Scott  (Whig)  for  President,  against  Hale  (Free-soil)  and  Pierce 

[(Dem.),  who  was  elected  (1853),  1 :  95 
— —      Whigs  carried  state  election  over  a  coalition  (1853),  1 :  117 
— —       entire  Congressional   delegation  voted    against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 

[(1854),  1  :  116,  126,  xa8 

— —       Massau:husetts  members  of  Congress  called  a  meeting,  in  Washington,  at 

which  the  Republican  party  was  organized,  to  resist  spread  of  Slavery, 

[(May  36,  1854).  l:x»7 
'       general  indignation  at  arrest,  in  Boston,  of  Anthony  Bums,  a  fugitive  slave, 

[and  his  rendition  to  Slavery,  1 :  ii9--i2i,  112-134 

Republican  State  Convention,  composed  of  Free-soil  men,  nominated  Henry 

[WiUon  for  (Jovcmor  (i8s4),  1 :  lai,  123,  139,  140 

-  Whig  State  Convention  renominated  Gov.  Emory  Washburn,  and  demanded 

[repeal  of  Fugitive  Slave  I^w,  1 :  123,  139 
^—      rise  of  the  American  (Know-nothing)  party  (1853-54),  1 :  123-125 
-^—       Know-nothings  elected   H.  J.  Gardner  (Governor,  over  Washburn,  Reach 
(Dem.),  and  Wilson,  all  the  xa  Congressmen,  and  majority  of  the  Legisla- 

[ture  (1854),  1 :  135,  136,  X37,  xa* 
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politics:  Legislature   incorporated  (Feb.,    185^)    the   New  Eariand   Aid  Sociel^, 
which  equipped  anti-Slavery  colonists,  who  fbuiufed  Lawfcncei,  W*n^ 

chaotic  state  or  parties,  1 :  i3i~Z4X  [(tf*  Kjuisas),  1 :  xsS 

Henry  Wilson  (f.  v.),  electra  to  U.  S.  Senate,  1 :  X3(a,  136 

Legislature  passed  a  Personal  Libeity  Bill,  finisttating  the  Fngitire  Sfatve 

[Law  (1S55),  1 :  lax,  134, 135 

Republican  party  organued  by  Wilson,  Bowles,  Lincoln,  etc  (1855),  1: 

Know-nothing  Council  Springfield,  oppoted  dtixenship  of  foreigners,  and 

I  Slavery  extension  (Aug.  7,  1855),  1 :  140 

"  Know-somethings"  merged  in  Republican  party,  1:  140 

Republican    State   Convention,    Worcester   (Sept    20);    declared   against 

Slavery    extension,    and    nominated    Julius    Rockwdl   for    Governor, 

1 :  141-T43 
— —       Democratic  State  Convention  denounced  Know-nothingism,  opposiiiofi  to 
Slavery,   indorsed  S.    A.  Douglas's  sqtutter  sovereignty  doctrine,  and 
nominated  E.  D.  Beach  for  O>vemor  (Sept  5),  1 :  141. 
— —       Whig  State  Convention  nominated  S.  H.  Walley  for  O>vemor,  1 :  143 
— —       Know-nothings  nominated  Gardner  for  Governor ;  elected  him,  1 :  X44 

in  Presidential    election    Democrats^  Whigs,  and    Know-nothings  united 

[against  the  Republicans  (1856),  1 :  X54'<59 

vote  of  the  state  for  Fremont  (Rep.)  for  Preadent;  Crar^ier  reelected  Gov- 

[emor,  1 :  x6o 

Republicans,  with  £&ciion  of  Know-nothings,  elected  Banks  (Governor  over 

[Gardner  (Know-nothing)  (1857),  ^  •  *43 

anti-Slavery  men  (not  representative  Republicans  or  AboUtiooists)  promotea 

(John  Brown's  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.  (rSw),  1 :  950 

protest  against  Brown's  hasty  and  unfair  trial,  and  his  execution  (Oct-Dec), 

1 :  aci-asS 

Republicans  elected  John  A.  Andrew  Governor  over  Beach  (Douglas  Dem. ). 

Hutler   (Rreckinridf^e  Dem.),  and  Lawrence   (American)  ;    and  carriea 
state  for  Lincoln  for  President  (i860),  1  :  368 

the  "  Machine  "  maintained  in  both  parties  in  spite  of  seneral  desire  for  non> 

[partisan  support  of  the  War,  1 :  35s,  356 

Republicans  reelected  Andrew  Governor  (x86i,  '63,  '64),  1 :  356,  359,  161, 

voted  for  Lincoln's  reelection,  against  McQellan  (Dem.),  (1864),  1 :  36a 

Republican  State  Convention  called  for  impartial  suffrage  (1866),  2:  26 

attempt  of  moderate  Republicans  to  suppress  Cvcn.  B.  F.  Butler  in  politics, 

by  defeating  his  reelection  to  Congress  (1868) ;  his  support  by  the  Machine 
politicians  and  Radicals.  S :  02,  93,  96 

legislation  controlled  by  railroad  jobbers  and  lobbyists,  2  :  102,  103,  xo6 

Hoosac  Tunnel  job,  2  :  X02 

Hartford  and  Eiie  (a/ierward  New  York  and  New  England  R. 

[R.  Co.),  2 :  103,  104,  X05,  X58,  x6i 

Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  2  :  276 

Republicans  elected  Wm.  Claflin  Governor  (1868),  2  :  106 

Republicans  urged  to  lessen  public  expenditure  <x8C9),  2 :  104 

Gen.  Butler  sought  Republican  nomination  for  (jrovemor,  was  supported  by 

appointees  of  the  Grant  Administration,  but  defeated  by  Wm.  B.  Wash- 
bum,  who  was  elected  over  J.  Q.  Adams  (Dem.)  (x8;^i),  2  :  106-109 
— —        Republican  State  Convention  declared  for  the  reelection  of  Gen.  Grant  as 

[President,  with  Wilson  as  Vice-president  (1872),  2 :  179 

Liberal  Republicans  few,  2:  179 

Republican  Legislature  elected  Botitwell  to  succeed  Wilson  as  U.  S.  Senator, 

[defeating  Dawes  (g.  v.)  (1871),  2  :  264,  301 

Butler,  supported  by  the  Grant  Administration,  again  sought  Republicaui 

nomination  for  Governor ;  again  beaten  by  Washburn,  who  was  reelected 
over  Gaston  (Dem.),  (1873),  2  :  264-266 

-  both  Massachusetts  Senators  and  7  of  the  11  Representatives  protested  in 

vain  against  Pres.  Grant's  appointment  to  the  Collectorship  of  Boston  of 
Simmons,  a  political  henchman  of  Butler  (1873),  2  :  266 
— —       Republican  I.«gi.slature  elected  Gov.  Washburn  to  succeed  Sumner  as  U.  S. 
Senator,  defeating  Judge  Hoar  and  Dawes,  who  was  supported  by  Butler 
(X873),  2 ;  266,  267 
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Mill,  John  Stuart,  review  of  his  posthu- 
mous essays  in  ihe  Republican  (1874),  9 : 
^oz. 

Miller,  Samuel  P.,  Justice  U.  S.  Su- 
preme     Court,     Republican,     2 :  292; 


member  of  the  Eledonl  Cntnmiwinn 
(1876),  092,  994.  996;  voted  with  the 
RepubKcan  majori^  (*'8  to  7"),  997, 
998,  299,  300;  rebuKed  for  partisaiwlnpb 
3<»»  3o»- 


Mississippi,  joined  the  Southern  Confederacjr  (x86x),  1:274 

not  "  reconstructed  "  in  dme  to  vote  at  Presidential  election  (z868),  2 :  43 
"  reconstructed,"  and  Representatives  admitted  to  Con^^ress  (1870),  8: 1x5 
her  (Republican)  Legislature  adopted  the  xsth  Constitutional  Amendinent  ^enfiranchis- 

[ing  negroes,  etc),  completing  its  ratification,  S :  1x5 
oppressed  by  Carpet-bag  rule ;  consequent  indmidation  of  negroes,  8 :  248 
Gov.  A.mt%  applied  for  Federal  troops;  refused  by  Attorney-Gen.  Pierrepont  (1875), 
Conservatives  carried  the  elections  (1875),  S  :  249.  [8  :  248 

Mississippi  River  recovered  by  Union  armies,  1 :  343 ;  commercial  importance  of,  344. 

Missouri,  organized  as  a  state  from  the  "  Louisiana  purchase"  territory  (1820),  1:  xxo 
Slaverv  established  in,  1 :  1 10 
the  '*  Missouri  Compromise"  (1B50),  1 :  xxo^  xx2,  220,  22X 

its  repeal,  1 :  xio,  11 2-1 17,  137,  142,  146,  235,  938 

its  restoration  urged  by  Thurlow  Weed,  Crittenden, 

etc.,  as  a  means  of  averting  Secession  (x86o),  1 : 

[276,  279,  980 
states  formed  from  its  territory  [see  Kansas,  Nebraska] 
furnished  pro-Slavery  ruffians,  who  terrorized  Kansas,  1 :  x9o 

5ro-Slavery  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  (q.  v.)  (1857), 
ohn  Brown's  raid  into,  to  liberate  slaves.  1 :  249  [1 :  290-923 

voted  for  Douglas  for  President  (1S60).  1 :  268 
contained  a  strong  party  desiring^  Slavery  Emancipation,  1 :  270,  980;  8  :  177 

party  seeking  Secession,  1 :  280:  8 :  177 

freedom  to  slaves  of  rebels  proclaimed  by  Gen.  Fremont,  but  withheld  by  Pres. 
voted  for  Grant  for  President  (1868),  S  :  42  [lincoln.  1  :  352 

Liberal  Republican  movement  originated  in  (187a),  2:  177 

Gratz  Brown  urged  for  the  Presidency  by  her  delegation  at  Cincinnati  Convention 
voted  for  Greeley  for  President  (187a),  2  :  200.  [(1872),  2 :  185,  x86 


Missouri  River,  the  western  limit  of 
known  civilization  until  Pacific  Rail- 
roads were  built,  3:2,  10. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  S.  Weir,  of  Philadelphia : 
consulted  by  Bowles  for  his  health 
(1877).  2:428. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  original  capital  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  1 :  288. 

Mormons  [see  UtahJ. 

Morrill,  Justin  S.,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Vermont :  opposed  Pres.  Grant's  deposi- 
tion of  Sumner  from  chairmanship  of 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affeirs  (1871), 
2 :  I  ^o. 

Morrill,  Lot  M..  Republican,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Maine ;  opposed  Pres. 
Grant's  deposition  of  Sumner  from  chair- 
manship of  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs {1871),  2  :  130;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  Grant's  Cabinet  (1876), 
a6x. 

Morris,  Henry,  of  Massachusetts :  coun- 
sel for  Willis  Phelps  in  libel  suit  against 
Bowles  (1875),  2:  316. 

Morrison,   ,    M.    C.    firom   Illinois; 

chairman  of  Committee  (1B75),  2:249; 
visited  New  Orleans  to  investigate  Loui- 
siana electoral  vote  (1876),  284. 

Morton,  Oliver  P.,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Illinois:  influence  with  Pres.  Grant's 
Administration,  2:  115,  194:  sustained 
Grant  in  displacing  Sumner  ixom  chair- 


manship of  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs (1871),  130 ;  favored  currency 
inflation  (1873),  229 ;  attempted  to  pass 
the  Force  Bill  (x87^),  240,  259  ;  recanted 
his  inflation  theones  during  Ohio  can' 
vass  (1875),  245;  aspired  to  the  Presi- 
dency, 250,  259;  candidate  for  Presiden- 
tial nomination,  Cincinnati  Convention 
(1876),  259,  260;  took  the  stump  foi 
Hayes,  281 ;  his  anti-Southern  partisan- 
ship, 294 ;  urged  enactment  of  a  law  pro- 
vidmg  for  disputed  Presidential  elections, 
284,  306 ;  on  joint  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence as  to  disputed  electoral  votes  for 
President  (1876),  288;  opposed  the  bill 
creating  the  Electoral  Commission,  294, 
295 ;  made  member  of  the  Cuminission, 
295,  206:  voted  and  argjued  with  the 
Republican  majority  ("8  to  7"),  297,  298, 
299,  300;  ignored  by  Pres.  Hayes,  ^04. 

Moses,  Franklin  J.,  Jr.,  RepubUcan, 
"  Carpet-bag  "  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 2:  124:  imprisoned  in  Massachu- 
setts for  swindling,  12^. 

Motley,  J.  Lothrop,  of  Boston ;  proposed 
diplomatic  appointment  (1869),  2:144; 
recalled  from  English  mission,  128. 

Mount  Hood,  BowLBs's  impressions  oC 

2:3. 
Mount  Tom,  Mass..  1 :  14;  2  :  410. 
Mount  Washington,  Bowles's  visit  to 

(1861),  1 :  324,  325. 


NclMJO.  Bunoal,  Judu  dT  U,  S  So- 


Port     Nevada,  Bowuu'i  liiii  uid  miimjiiBM 
B6s),  B;s.  "l 

w  Bneland  Emlrraiit  Aid  Sodety, 
LOUahed    »    adudc    Sbttn    ' — 
--aruai  llB^l^  '-  ^^^^  fiimidcdlnei 
New  Haven,  Cone 


^dcn  (Dan.)  bi  L 

N«w  HealM.  obDined  u  ■  n 
pwpoK  lu  eiubluh  Sbveiy  i 

aiduiioa  u[  SIa««y  declaicd 


ti«t£«l,  3;  '- 

i8j4l.  a:»_,. 

lofihewaiwithUeiria]  li>4e^i,  I:  47,  74 

out  proviHon  ■■  to  SUvcry,  propoKd  by  HearJ  CU» 


[of  God.'- !«..___ 
a  u  Id  SLaven*.  propmtd  by 


C  F.  j( 


).I:iW. 


Hew  Oticue,  Lb.  [irt  tilte  Loliisiaka). 
ukm  by  Umaa  Drmy,  1 :  ui ;  ruled  by 
Qm.  Budcr,  *:fi:  DUBuie'by  Gupel- 
ha^pnGddoiu  undEr  the  Grant  Adnunii- 
l>*^^  IJt-  *M-  )K'  A  famnilttee  nf  70 
Ml  lordi  ID  ibe  nanon  Ibc  iniirule  ol  Ac 
B«fleali:  hidiBiiiuuin  mceiinn  ia  ibs 
noMh  IiS74j,a34->3<i;  Tiiiied^by  Con- 
■•weaal  invrMiBitiiig  wmniiiue* 
dim,  ait:  ReOaninB  Board  u. 
coimHdTBte  of  Loiunna  fer  Hayes,  (or 
Pnsdau  1  vitiu  of  Conareauorul  cum. 
■iRHi.  pn^lki*n^  eiliiori,  aic.  (iDfei, 
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in  legil  Biami  by  Dind  Dwll^  Field 
ud  oihen,  91-101 :  BavLu'i  riBti  (0. 
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;'rwi 


a  nHe  awDoIIed  rut  ibe  ^ucbauii  JU- 
ndmnlniion  by  Fenunda  Wood  liB}?), 
«!(:  ibve-nniltn  Kill  out  Enmi  146; 

Ceo.  Builei  (iKCij),   j^';  Sigii    Na. 

itlf  HonliDli^nout  Ua  Piendenl  <tSMI, 
4p-4>>  iu  pntceduisi  repDRed  by 
nnwuii,  40-41 ;  i»  iniinicipaJ  albin. 
<«uni,Mr,eK..(nnItoIkd  by  IheTwted 
I  Nnv  York  (Stalt).  eaily  pvlilic*!  InKllliaiit.  IHiteh  end  EngBita. 
carrisdby  IbeWhu.DBIheanli'NetinikaiKiiicdBM).  I;  117 

for'prcmoiil.X  PrelSmi  (igiS).  1 : 

kculilioa  caiuad  by  the  Died  ScMI  dedHMi  aTtlH 


neat  (1S61),  l:iii,  313,  ]y>^t;  ™ 
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-  -•     --     -  -     -he  riii  and  Ooua 
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N«w  York  (State).— Cm^wma/. 

elections  carried  by  Union  ticket,  over  Democratic  opposition  (x86i),  1 ;  356 
Democratic  election :  Horatio  Seymour  Governor  (1863),  1 :  356 
controlled  by  the  Donocrats  during  the  war,  1 :  357 
voted  for  Lincoln's  reelecticm  as  President  (1865),  1 :  369 


state  elections  Democratic  (1867),  8 :  34 

voted  for  Seymour  (Dem.)  for  President  (x868),  % : 


4a 


state  elections  Democratic^  decting  S.  J.  Tilden  Governor  (1874),  8 :  933,  345 
the  lobby  besetting  its  Legislature,  2 :  103 

its  Democratic  party  influenced  by  Tammany  Hall,  Tweed,  etc  (X87X),  2 :  136,  137, 

[345,  346 
Grant  (Conkling)  and  anti-Grant  (Fenton)  fiurtions  in  the  Republican  party,  2 :  17^ 
Tammany  fiM:tion  in  the  Republican  party,  2 :  183,  3417  [183,  433,  424 

suppressed  bv  Tilden's  Democratic  following  (1873),  2 :  zoo,  34s 

Tilden's  reforms :  Tammany,  Tweed  Ring,  Canal  Ring,  etc.,  2 :  191,  345-348      [246 
voted  for  Grant's  reflection  as  President,  against  Greeky  (1878),  2 :  3oo 
Democrats  elected  state  officers ;  Republians  carried  the  Legislature  (1875),  2 :  247 
reform  in  state  politics  obstructed  by  G.  W.  Curtis  and  Har^f's  Wtek^^  2 :  347 
Republican  State  Convention  fiivored  Conkling  for  President,  but  afraid  to  instruct 

[their  delegates  (1876),  2 :  355 
delegation  to  Cincinnati  National  Republican  Convention  favored  Conkling,  but  were 

[unsupported  by  other  states,  2 :  359 
corruptionist  element  of  delegation  to  St  Louis  National  Donocratic  Convention 

[opposed  Tilden's  nomination  for  President  (1876),  2 :  360 
Robinson,  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  (1876),  2 :  381 
voted  for  Tilden  (Dem.)  for  President,  2 :  383. 


New  York  AntiSlavtry  Standard  f^ 
vored  disunion  (1859),  1 :  358 ;  &vored 
Lincoln's  reelection  as  President  (1864), 

413- 
Ne^^  York   Commerciai  Advertiser  be- 
littled   Gt>v.    Tilden's  reforms  in    New 
York,  and  declared    that    real  reforms 
came  only  from  the   Republican  party 

(1875).  '^ '  ^'♦7. 

Ne^^  York  EvcntHg  Post^  a  leader  in  the 
"  Independent  Joumali5m  "  movement, 
2:133;  promoted  Liberal  Republican 
movement  and  its  Cincinnati  Convention 
(187a),  178:  repudiated  Greeley's  nomi- 
nation for  President,  i88,  192,  193;  fur- 
thered Blaine's  political  aspirations 
(»873>.  333:  praised  ihc  RcpubU'can  and 
Bowles,  after  his  death,  7a. 

Ne>v  York  Fimanciai  Ckrouicle,  opposed 
Sherman's  Resumption  of  Specie  Pay- 
ment Bill  (1875),  2:241. 

New  York  Herald,  a  new  departure  in 
journalism,  founded  by  J.  G.  Bennett,  in 
1835,  1 :  27 ;  novel  newspaper  methods, 
98,  29:  2:  366;  news-eetting,  1 :  28  ; 
inaugurated  repv>rts  of  religious  societies, 
etc.,  2:  366;  fomented  Secession  senti- 
ment (1859),  1 :  257;  was  believed  in  the 
South  10  represent  Northern  views,  258 ; 
its  outlay  (or  war  news  (1861-65),  147; 
its  fair  treatment  of  the  Hayes-Tilden 
dbpiited  Presidential  election  question 
(1876) ;  favored  decision  by  an  Llectoral 
Commission,  2 :  293. 

Ne>v  York  Independent^  supported  Gen. 
B.  F.  Butler  in  {wlitics  (i863),  2  :  93. 

Ne^^  York  Ledger^  nature  of  its  popular- 
ity, 2 :  Q7. 

Ne^^  York  Nation,  its  criticism  of 
Bowuss's  book.  Across  the  Continent 


(x866),  2 :  46 ;  the  Republican* t  estimate 
of  its  place  in  journalism,  07,  337 ;  its 
hostiUty  to  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  93,  96 ; 
not  loved  by  Radicals,  93 ;  its  tendency 
to  biased  judgments,  337;  a  leader  in 
the  "  Independent  Journalism "  move- 
ment, X33,  178  ;  approved  the  Republi- 
can's attack  on  D.  D.  Field's  help  to  the 
Erie  Ring,  but  was  silent  (1871),  168; 
promoted  Xiberal  Republican  movement 
and  its  Cincinnati  Convention  (1872), 
X78 :  repudiated  Greeley's  nomination 
for  President,  188,  193:  its  preference  in 
the  Hayes-Ttlden  Presidential  campaign 
(1876)  mdiscemible.  281  ;  lost  3000  suo- 
scrioers  for  disbelieving  that  Hayes  could 
honesdy  accept  votes  of  the  Louisiana  and 
Florida  Returning  Boards,  303 :  furthered 
Blaine's  political  aspirations  (187^),  333: 
eulogium  of  Bowlbs's  journalistic  work 

(187?).  449- 

Ne^^  York  Sun^  a  pioneer  of  modem 
journalism  founded  in  1833,  1 :  27,  ao. 

New  York  Times,  founded  by  H.  J.  Ray- 
mond, 1 :  29 ;  sued  for  libel  by  James 
Fisk,  Jr.,  for  exposingErie  Ring  (1868), 
2:94;  exposed  the  Tweed  and  Tam- 
many Ring  (1871-2),  X09 :  business  and 
poliucal  rivalry  with  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
180 ;  personally  abusive  of  Bowles 
(1872),  219,  aao;  opposed  the  Grant  Ad- 
ministration's Force  Bill  (1875),  218 ;  sup- 
ported Sherman's  Resumption  of  Specie 
Payment  Bill  (1875),  2^1 :  belittled  Gov. 
Tilden's  reforms  in  New  York  State 
(i875)»  346 ;  Eftvoied  nomination  of  Bris- 
tow  for  President  (1876),  253:  opposed 
Electoral  Commission  to  determwe  the 
disputed  Hayes-Tilden  Presidential  elec- 
tion (1876),  393;  its  attention  to  pubhc 
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]l>Bed  die  Sauthern  Confcdciacy  »ftet  lh< 
™Sl  for  G™.  for  Pre>idenl  (iSdB),  S : , 

;  bi'-f'smnlet  {April.  .86.),  1 :  >BS 

Ua-enoaunalionfarPRaideni  (1876), «: 

O'Conor,   ChaHe«,  of  New  Vark:  op- 
po^  the  Tammaay  HaH  Dcmocnlic 
ficdon  <iB)il.  9:137;  i^ountc!  (hr  (he 
Dcmon.t>  W£«  the  PnidendaJ  Ekcl- 
oral  Cam^ian  (.S76I,  .97     , 

f-eniral   and   GSfoB    PaciJ'c    Rulroadi 

■iMdoiu  foi  tbe  Republicanl  liiii).  '. 

lorlhe  Dcmoctau  (1B61I.  1 

for  ihe  Democmti  (1S67},  »    _ 

(1874),  8:  = 
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Mrs.  Bowles  tnnrded  n  (1869),  147; 
vote  for  President  disputed,  am  dectm 
being  ineligible  (1876),  383,  991,  399, 
300;  visits  from  polidcal  a^pent^  390; 
cuntrovetsy  between  the  pftics,  991, 
993 ;  vote  given  to  Hayes,  30a 

Orr,  James  L.,  M.  C.  from  Soudi  Caro- 
lina; threatened  disunion  (1859),  ^  •  '59* 

Osgood,  Rev.  Dr.  Samael,  of  New 
York :  his  preaching,  1 :  411. 

Otis,  Oeorge  K.,  Ira  the  editorial  eacnr- 
non  "Across  the  Continent"  (1865), 
9:  3. 

Ottcndorier,  Osvirald,  editor  of  die  N. 
Y.  Stoats  Zeihtng;  opposed  the  Tam. 
many  Hall  Democratic  Cftction  (1871), 
8 :  137. 

Oxford.  Kansas,  having  iz  houses,  re- 
turnea  1634  pro-Slavery  votes  (1857), 
1 :  336. 

Packard,  Straben  B.,  leader  of  the  Rad- 
ical (Republican)  faction  in  Louisiana 
(1873).  % :  33^  379:  supported  by  Pres. 
Grants  Administration,  301 ;  candidate 
for  Governor,  against  Nicnolls  (1876), 
379 ;  declared  elected  by  the  Returning 
BcMid,  388 ;  supported  by  remnant  of  the 
Legislature,  acter  Democrats  seceded, 
988;  by  U.  S.  troops,  389,  303;  reftued 
further  support  by  FVes.  Cfrant  (1877), 
30^ :  collapse  of  his  government,  305. 

Pacific  States  [see  the  S totes ^  eic.f  sever- 
ally,  viz.. 

Alaska,  Idaho, 

Arizona^  Nevada, 

California,  Oregon, 

Colorado,  Utah, 

Dakota,  Washington, 

Wyoming.] 
Their  isolation  n-om  the   Eastern  States 
before  the  building  of  the  Pacific  rail- 


roads, S:s;  Bowub's  viaits  to  tod 
impranoos :  tt»  Bowlbs,  Samubl. 

Palfrey,  John  Goriiaiii,  of  Mass. :  anti- 
Slaveiy  attitiide  in  Blanachnsetis  Whig 
Convention  (z847)»  1 :  48 ;  leader  in  die 
Free-flofl  Psrty,  1 :  oo^  ox,  03,  zaa;  de- 
feated fer  Governor  oy  R*  C«  Wmdirop 
(1851),  Z94. 

Paris,  BowLBs's  vtsts  to  (zSfia),  1 :  370, 
385;  (1870),  2:i68:   (1874),  313,  339, 

340- 
Parker,  Rev.  Theodore,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  ;  opposed  Slavenr,  1 :  74 ;  ad- 
dressed mass  meeting,  omouncmg  the 
rmditioo  of  Anthony  Bunu,  a  fugitive 
sbve,  Boston  (1854),  1x9;  as  a  thecdog- 
ical  reformer,  jSix.  ^,  4x0, 4x1 ;  S :  X59, 

fo,  396 ;  his  Zjw,  by  John  Weiss  (1864), 
:  410. 

Parton,  Jamea,  of  New  York,  2 :  xsx. 

Partoti,  Mrs.  Jamea  ("  Fanny  Fern  "), 
of  New  York,  8 :  15X. 

Patterson,  Jamea  W.,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  New  liampshire;  found  pnlty  of 
frJsehood  in  Crrait  MobiKer  bnbery  in- 
vestigadon ;  escaped  expulsion  hf  expira- 
tion of  his  term  (1873),  2 :  997. 

Paviie,  Hen^  EL,  Democrat,  M.  C.  from 
Ohio :  on  jomt  Committee  of  Conference 
on  disputMl  Presidential  Electioo  (1876), 
2 :  388 :  on  Presidential  Electoral  Com- 
mission, 3q6. 

Peabody,  Wm.  B.  O.,  pastor  Unitarian 
Church,  Springfield,  1 :  X3  :  2 :  403. 

Pendleton,  Qeoi^e  H.,  of  Ohio,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  lor  Vice-president  (1864), 
1 :  360 ;  named  for  Democratic  Presi- 
dential candidate  (1868),  2  :  40. 

Pennington,  William.  Republican,  M. 
C.  from  New  Jersey,  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  (1859),  *-'^yj' 


Pennsylvania,  early  social  influence  of  the  Quakers,  1:  zo 
elcctif>ns  carried  by  the  Democrats  (1855),  1 :  144 

vote  doubtful  in  Presidential  campaign  (z8^6) ;  given  to  Buchanan  (Dem.),  1 :  X53, 
its  Democratic  vote  charged  to  laclc  of  public  schools,  1 :  i6z  [r54*  z6o 

elections  fur  the  Republicans  (1B58),  1 :  24.^ 

sent  first  troops  frir  defense  of  Washington  m  the  War  (April,  i86z),  1 :  ?88 
state  election  Democratic  (1862),  1 :  356 

in  1867,  ^8  •  34 

in  1874,  2: 333 

Bowles's  visit  to  the  coal  regions  of  (1866),  2  :  53-54 
its  industrial  and  financial  interests,  2 :  53,  soo 

the  lobby  besetting  its  I>egislature,  2 :  Z03 

Republicans  carried  state  election  by  bribery  (1872),  2  :  196,  Z99,  soo 
Presidential  election,  2  :  300. 


Perry,  Prof.  A.  L.,  of  Willinmstown, 
Mass.,   writer    fur  the  Re^iblicoHf   1  : 

389- 

Petersburg,  Vs.,  siege  of,  1:  343.  363: 
said  to  have  been  provisioned  by  Gen. 
H.  F.  Uutler.  2 :  92. 

Phelps.  Edward  H.,  local  editor  of  the 
RepHblican,  1 :  388,  389  ;  2  :  68 ;  owned 
shares  in  the  RepublicaM,  2  :  3oz  ;  part- 
nership dissolvedby  BowLJts  (187a),  203; 


engaged  in  rival  newspaper,  the  Spring- 
field Union  (187?),  204-200 :  urged 
Bowles's  nomination  for  Mayor  of 
Springfield  (1873),  333- 
Phelps,  William  Walter,  Republican, 
M.  C.  from  New  Jersey,  on  Committee 
to  visit  Louisiana  and  mvestigate  poliri* 
cal  troubles  (1875),  2 :  336 ;  reported  in 
condemnation  of  Gov.  Kellogg's  govern- 
ment, 336. 
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Mwci.'  Haary  1 


indcpendctilly  of  pin^  in 


I,  ««, 


Tveyor-Oeoetal  Jnho, 

alorado ;  lecien  from  Sav 
iB»(,a:49:  «iS67,y.Sjr 


te  for  the  '^ffM*- 
-.11  horn  Mr.  and 


Bdwarda,  Jl 


rn-Msi 

irfuicd  militaiy  sid  to  Mwitiippi  Lar- 
pet-biggoveniBient  (i«j}l,  )<$. 
Pika'a  Peak,  BovrtBt't  impreauani  of, 

Pllabury,  Parkar,  of  MuaachuKlti. 
AbnUuon  Ditunuiimi :  oppoed  Fie. 
monl'i  deetiDii  a*  Pieiideni  (iSjfil,  1: 

PlitaburE,  PcDD.;  BowLas's  detolp- 
UOD  ill  itie  numululim  of  (1865),  1: 

PolBDd,  LrUke  P.,  M.  C,  from  Vermont : 


cbah 


i  of  HouK  Com 
Cndit   MobiUcr  Kindid  (lajji. 
;:  oppoKd  the  Forte  BtU  Uij}). 


deni  of  Ibe  United  Suus  (1845-41 1 
l>cinocr«1ic  candidHtB  foi  Pi««ideni, 
againtt  Cl»  <iB44l,  1 :  44  i  dected  by 
defeciion  of  the  "  Uberiy  pv>y  "  lion 

naned  [he  anoexntton  of  l^u  (tS^s), 
46 :  brought  abuul  uei  with  Mexico,  4?. 

ISIXST*'  tSl  ^Ra^n     iRter     Iron. 

B.jwiEi'<i8j6^a:jsj. 
Pomeroy,   Samuel  C.,  U.  S.  Senator, 


»:6S,  146.  msi  0- 
Jitfiili-am.  S :  »i 
■givedby  BowLas  ( 

t^we  (1B7J1),  Ki4-ia 


"  Popular       Soven 


n'.d^t&rt^'in*'JU 

Sji).  Kj,  Odd:  *». 
9«,  the  BpimElitld 
-:  lined  BowLal'l 
or  of   Spdagfidd 

',"      polilkaJ 

-.B.),i!ltS, 
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Potter,  Clarkson  N.,  Democratic  M.  C. 
from  New  York ;  on  committee  to  visit 
Loiiiriana  and  investigate  poUtical  trou- 
bles (1875),  9 :  336;  reported  in  condem- 
nation M  Gov.  Kellogg's  government. 

Prentice,  George  D.,  Whig,  editor  of 
the  Jtmmalt  Louisville,  Ky. ;  influential 
in  withholding  Kentucky  firom  Secession, 

«:i34. 

**  Primary  meetini^,**  or  "primaries," 
in  American  politicst,  S  :  270,  n. 

Pttget  Sound,  Bowles's  visit  and  im- 
pressions (1865),  8 :  xy. 

Pugb,  George  E.,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Ohio ;  supported  S.  A.  Douglas's  Popu- 
lar Sovereignty  doctrine  (1859),  1 :  357. 

Pulslfer.  R.  M.,  puUisher  of  the  Boston 
Herald^  8 :  337 ;  in  Washington,    etc 

(«874)»  337- 
Punch,  London:  pictures  of  English  lifie, 

1:364- 

Quakers,  their  social  influence  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 1 :  10. 

Ralston,  William  C,  President  of  the 
Bank  of  CalifomU,  San  Francisco ;  his 
business  enterprises,  S :  388 ;  death 
(Aug.  37,  1875),  388;  characterization 
by  BowLKS,  388. 

Randall,  Samuel  J.,  M.  C.  from  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Democratic  leader  in  the 
House,  %\iy^\  opposed  the  Force  Bill 
(1875),  3^9;  Speaker  of  the  House  (1875), 
349 :  vixited  New  Orleans  to  investigate 
Louuiana  electoral  vote'(i876),  384. 

Ransom,  Matthew  W.,  I>emocrat.  U. 
S.  Senator  from  North  Carolina  ;  on  joint 
Committee  of  Conference  on  disputed 
Presidential  Election  (1876),  2 :  388. 

Rantoul,  Robert,  of  Massachusetts ;  left 
Democratic  for  Free-soil  party  (1848), 
1 :  54 ;  elected  by  the  Democrats  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate  (1850),  93. 

Raymond,  Henry  J.,  of  New  York; 
founded  the  N.  Y.  limes^  1 :  39 ;  sacri- 
ficed editorial  power  by  office-seeking, 
67 ;  political  sagacity,  191 ;  meeting  with 
Bowles  in  Washington  (1868),  8:56; 
foresaw  increased  cost  of  publishmg 
newspapers,  x\<j',  combined  news-gath- 
ering with  pofitical  leadership,  442. 

Raynor,  Kenneth,  political  influence  in 
North  Carolina,  1 :  2j8. 

Reeder,  A.  H.,  appointed  Governor  of 
Kansas  by  Pres.  Pierce,  as  a  Democrat 
(1854),  1:130:  opposed  the  pro-Slav- 
ery Legislature,  and  was  recalled,  130, 
152. 

Reform,  Reformers,  etc.  \see  Civil 
SkkvicfI 

Reid,  Whitelaw,  editor  of  the  N.  Y. 
TrtburUy  2:  151,  184;    professed  *'inde- 

Gndcnce"  in  journalism,  184:  attended 
beral  Republican  Nauonal  Convention 
(1873),  184,  187. 


Republican  [tm  SraiKGnsLo  RanrsLi- 
cam). 

Rice,  Alexander  H.,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; 
opposed  B.  F.  Butler's  nominatitm  Ibr 
Governor  (1S71),  %:  108:  dected  Gov* 
eraor  by  die  Rqwhlicans  (1875),  373,  »74; 
renominated  (1876) ;  electied.  875,  433. 

Rice,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm»  of  Spnngiidd; 
member  of '« The  Chib,'^  S :  76 ;  offioaled 
at  Bowles's  meowrial  service  (Jan.  s^ 
X878).  44«. 

Richardson,  Albert  D.,  writer  Cor  New 
York  Triune  on  the  tour  *'  Across  the 
Continent "  (i860,  9 :  x. 

Richardson,  William  A.,  of  Maasachu. 
setts ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Grant's 
Cabinet,  % :  333 ;  succeeded  by  B.  F. 
Bristow  (1874),  333. 

Richardson,  William  A.,  M.  C  from 
Illinois ;  supported  Douglas's  "  Popular 
Sovereignty     theory,  1 :  xi6. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Grant's  siege  and  capture 
o£,  1:4«4- 

Richmond  Wkig^  exultant  at  the  hanging 
of  John  Brown  (1859),  31  ^  353- 

Ripley,  F.  R.,  of  Mass. ;  d«uh  (x86o), 
1:  303- 

Ripley,  Major,  Tames  W.,  Supt.  U.  S. 
Armory,  Springneld,  1 :  34. 

Robeson,  George  M.,  of  New  Jersey ; 
SecrcUiy  of  the  Navy  in  Grant's  Cabinet 
<i868^,  2  :  1x3,  352  ;  extravagant  admin- 
istrauon  of  naval  affiurs,  113,  252. 

Rocky  Mountains,  Bowles's  impres- 
sions of,  /S :  4. 

Robinson,  George  D.,  of  Chicopee, 
Mass. :  involved  with  the  machine  man- 
agers, JS:376,  ^31;  legislative  experi- 
ence, 276 :  nominated  for  Congress  by 
the  Republicans  (1876);  elected.  276,  277, 
430;  letter  from  Bowles  (1877),  430: 
commended  by  Bowles  to  Washington 
firiends,  431. 

Robinson,  William  S.  ("  Warrington  "), 
Boston  correspondent  of  the /^r/tf^/uvvK, 
1:  195,  388;  his  attacks  on  the  New 
York  Nation^  93,  168 ;  prepared  platiTorm 
of  Massachusetts  Radical  State  Conven- 
tion (1866),  2:26;  not  hostile  to  B.  F. 
Butler  (1868).  93 ;  opposed  Buder^s  nom- 
inadon  for  Governor  (1871),  xo8;  sup- 
ported Liberal  Republican  movement 
(1872),  X79;  death  (1876),  350,  426; 
memoir  by  Mrs.  Robinson,  426. 

Rockwell,  Julius,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.: 
named  as  Whig  candidate  for  Governor 
(1854),  l:i23;  nominated  by  Repub- 
licans, and  declined  Whig  nomination 
(1855),  143,  169;  defeated  by  Gardner, 
American,  144. 

Ross,  Edmund  G.,  U.  S.  Senator;  voted 
to  acquit  Pres.  Johnson,  impeachment 
trial  (1868),  »:  37. 

Roxbury,  Mass. ;  John  Bowles  (I.)  a 
resident  of,  and  founder  of  its  free-school, 
1:  x;  John  Bowles  fll.)  its  representa- 
tive in    the   General   Court,  x;    John 


cwioecttd  wttli  the  te 


__  Spiingfiold,  Mrw.  (i6j«I,  13. 
te,  Mn.  llbniMrir  Mn.  1-  C.  Col- 
O^cdilDriilwiilErfDrN.r  Trihmt. 


SuDkte, 

«Ti,':'  >ui 

liK^'t,    ■()-.„,    — 

houM  I'iJ').  >Bt-  ^1'  Bawus  (I  her 
houH]  (tB7t>.  ifo,  347;  Icttcn  from 
Bowuts,  117.  3j6,  m''- 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Bowlei's  viui 

Banbora,  Praok  B.,  gTCopcanl,  Man,; 
wnoDwd  John  Brown's  raid  an  Hoipcr'i 
rerry  (1(501.  1 :  <jo :  a  wriiet  far  the 
KtfHNim.  •>!>,  itg:  V:fi,  146,  itB. 
)ia:  editor  ot  l£e  Boitiui  C«»Hn- 
KHutM,  l:«(i,4ts:  3:114:  leoen  bom 
Bowuu  (iStjI.  1:  rao;  <<8r]>i  9:  )]i. 
jjoi  hie  aiDcki  un  ihe  N.  Y.  A'dl&x, 
16M :  writidgi  on  chander^  refbrma.  etc., 

Sas  Domlneo,  RepubBc  of:  in  iuikiu- 
lion  bvoRcl  by  Pia.  Grant  (iSts,  '711, 
9:ii7.   ijo;  mcnted  by  Hayli,  iiB; 

c^ipnedby  Uen:iior  Sunmor,  lA,  ijia:  a 

port  Btvonblv  (1B71J,  ijcv 
Ban  Pranciaco,  Cal.;  remote  riDm  EaM- 
on  Slatei  uolil  ytcidc  nibniidi  wrre 
bidll,  S :  a  ;    Bowus's  iinptnBiaiia  of 


t-Ki?.i™ 


:  of  Ct&tmAt, 
in,     approved 


(IBM..*:  SI. 

Ban  Prandico  Nmi-Lilitr,  iiucV 
BawLHi-t  viev  o{  Cahfomia.  in  1 
^fnvlM'  CDnAwNf  (1866).  S;  jt. 

Ban  Fraoclaco  L'aiw.approved  Bowuc 


ck,  Qen.  Robert  C,  M.  C.  from 
;  auppontd  economy  in  admin- 
inn  <iS7a),  3: 11S:  appointed  Min- 


Schennerhori 

N.  V,.  (.ll»!r. 


H.  V.  R.,  of  Gmevo. 


in  Bpriogfield,  s& ;  married  ta  hirn  a 
Geneva.  N.  ¥  ISept  6.  i8jBi.  « 
(ii>Atr«-  iuM'i  nii.^  Bowles.  IVIahi 
B.D.] 
SebsHeld,  den.  John  M..  made  Seen 
ary  of  War  in  Jahnton'i  Cabiie;.  viu 
Stuton  (labBl,  8:  iS 

'    \V.<  Senator  from  Mi* 
'      >1  Republican  Convex. 


Behun,  Carl,  I 


aid  rebel)  now  became  kiyal  (iMS), 

(o;    opposed  depvuiion  of  Suiaiber 
3   churmnnahip   oT    Commitlce  » 


SS' 


Miaiouri,  inaucuiadna  the  Uli«ial  Rt- 
pnbHoM  movemenl  Qan,,  iflyil,  in, 
ptealded  at  the  Liberal  Repuuno  Ka- 
Uunal  ConvaitiDD,  CindniuUt  jlS7a)< 
bvorini  C  F.  Ad«iu'a  nomiaau—  >-  ' 
Preridenl.  iBs,  it6,  no;  llew  to  * 

Greeley  for  Preiidciil,  ■>«;  apeke 

campaign,  duaandnf  Ibeeomiplioni  4^ 
Giant'i   Adjnlnbtiatioii,   1944    lavoMd  J 

Kellon  eovemineni  in  l^uiaie      '  ' 

tkon  liBj^fli  ittj    cntioKd  Shennaii^  1 
RelumpUAn  Bill,  but  voted  For  il  (■'tJJ*  1 
241.  a4>:  uumpcd  Ohio.  iupp«HlDf[  K.  n 
a.  Hayu  for  Governor,  aDiT  appouoK     < 
inflation  oT  the  currency  |il75>,  **4<  at 
■ended  Rekm  Conrenoce.  Ne-Vntk. 
ai^  prepared  addreu  there  adapted,  etc. 
(Ajirik  >«7«).  a]4  i  in  Prtaidsitlal  oum- 
paign{i8T6|,auppi)rtnlH(yu'a  piattmi 
of  teform  and  Soulheni  EecoDCJllatioa, 
a7B,  all  J  nude  Sacranfvof  tbelatanor 
in  PrOL  Haya'a  CaUnet  ,<Lt7Tl.  1=4. 

tntnl  oF  SuDDV  (iH;),  1 :  419.  iL  /  U* 
eatiBialo  ef  Grant'a  ignoruKC  u  Repub. 
lican  nmhedi of Eovernmeni,  9i  or;  hb 
compnhennon  of  the  American  political 
thcDnr,  judffed  by  C  F,  Atlanu,  lu; 
meetmgi  with  Bowuu,  9: 1711,  )4);  let- 
ten  froin  BowLu,  4B3.  411 :  wrote  itttcr 

»],  1878 1,  IM, 

Bchuyler,MlBB  Idulaa  Lta.  lettcrbom 


;»"i" 


den^d  fay  C 
lajoiily  or  Ibi 


Scott,  TbDIDBB  A.,  ofPhilndelphia,  Pa., 
Pm.  Union  Pacific  R.  K.  :  opposed  10 
Sec  B.  F.  BhMow,  a:gs3:  ivorcd  J. 
C.  Bbil»  lor  Preiident.  114 ;   te«il»Hi^ 

Bean,  Qen.  WlnBeld,  in  the  war  with 
Mciico  I1S4A-B),  1  :  47,  iB  I  nooiinaled 
iar  Preiideni  by  the  Whi(t  (ilja),M: 
deftaud  by  Pierce,  o;. 

ScribDw'B  Mon^  (laier  TItt  Cmlfnj 
Marniini),  New  forii :  Dr.  J.  O.  Bat 
land'i  connection  wilK  1 :  see. 

SbbIod  [Oalca  It  Seiioo),  edinw  of  TM 
Natbimtl  I'Umti'in.  1 :  ,«, 

Seeley,  Rev.  R.  H.,  oHmber  o(  « The 
Club/'  apriDiBctd,  3:74. 
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Seelye,  Prof.  Julius  H.,  of  Amherst, 
Ma&s.  ;  attended  Reform  Conference, 
New  York  (1876),  8  :  954 ;  anti-Caucus 
candidate  for  Congress  (1874) ;  dected. 


the    House 


371,  379;  protested  in  tne  House 
against  partisan  dedsioo  of  the  Hajres- 
Ttlden   disputed   electkm   case    (1876), 

90Q. 


Seward,  WiUiam  H.,  of  New  York;  leader  of  the  Whig  paxty  in  New  York,  1 :  46, 

[5^  xx7»  s6a 

associated  in  political  management  with  Thuriow  Weed,  1 :  1x7,  363,  «>3 

Horace  Greeley,  1 :  53 ;  8 :  183 

subsequently  opposed  by  Greeley,  1 :  363,  363 
statesmanlike  methods  m  politics,  1 :  190:  9  :  451 
hostile  to  Slavery,  1 :  55 

doubtful  of  Hen^  Clay  s  policy  as  to  Slavery  (1844),  1 :  46 

supported  Gen.  Taylor  aeainst  Cass  (Dem.)  and  Van  Buren  (Free-soil),  for  President 
U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York  (1848),  1 :  55  [(1848),  1:  53 

antagonism  to  Pres.  Fillmore,  1 :  79 

led  opposition,  in  the  Senate,  to  extension  of  Slavery,  1 :  zz6 
organized  New  York  Whigs  on  anti-Nebraska  basis  (1854),  1 :  1x7 
proposed  for  Republican  nomination  for  President  (1856),  1 :  X73 
denounced  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  fugitive  slave  case 

[(X858),  1 :  333 
declared  the  "  irrepressible  conflict "  between  Slavery  and  freedom  (1858),  1 :  343 
disclaimed  extra-Constitutional  opposition  to  Slavery  (1858),  1  :  343 
disunion  threatened  by  Southern  leaders,  if  he  were  elected  President  (1850),  1 :  3^7 
candidate  for  Republican  nomination  for  President,  Chicago  National  Convention, 
disbelieved  in  Secession,  1 :  369         I '860 ;  defeated  by  Lincoln,  1 :  363,  363,  30X,  303 
urged  conciliation  (z86z),  1 :  377^  378,  979,  383,  386,  387 
proposed  building  two  Pacific  railroads,  1 :  379 
influence  in  Republican  partv,  1 :  381,  301,  3x8 
Secretary  of  State  in  Lincoln  s  Cabinet,  1 :  383,  3x8 
opposed  holding  Fort  Sumter,  1 :  386 
innuence  with  Lincoln,  1 :  346 
his  foreign  diplomacy,  1 :  346 
his  conservative  policy,  1 :  391 
remained  in  Pres.  Johnson's  Cabinet,  2  :  33. 


Seymour.  Horatio,  of  New  York ;  Dem- 
ocrat: elected  Governor  of  New  York 
(1863),  1 :  356;  nominated  for  President 
(1868) ;  defeated  by  Grant,  2:  41-43. 

Shadrach,  a  fugitive  slave,  hberated  in 
Boston  (1851),  1:  86,  89. 

Shannon,  Wilson,  appointed  Democratic 
Governor  of  Kansas  by  Pres.  Pierce 
(1855),  1:  130;  suppKjrtea  usurping  pro- 
Slavery  Le^lature,  130;  wavered  be- 
tween poUucal  parties,  153;  removed 
for  scandals  of  his  administration  (1856), 

I53»  153. 

Shaw-Lef^vre,  in  British  House  of  Com- 
mons,  favored  amicable  arbitration  of  the 
Alabama  claims  (z868),  2  :  120. 

Shearman,  Thomas  O.,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  ;  law  partner  of  David  Dudley 
Field  (^.  v.),  J8:  loi. 

Shepherd,  Alexander,  2 :  932 ;  nomi- 
nated Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  Pres.  Grant;  rejected  by 
the  Senate  (1874),  23a. 

Sheridaii,  Philip  H.,  Gen.  U.  S.  Army; 
his  services  in  the  final  campaign  in  Vir- 

E'nia  (1864),  1:4x4:  as  commander  in 
3uisiana,  supported  Gov.  Kellogg  in 
expelling  Democratic  members  of  the 
Legislature  (1874),  2:  235;  assured  by 
Secretary  Belknap  of  the  approval  of 
Pres.  Grant's  Administration,  335;   the 


course  of  the  Administration  denounced 
at  the  North  and  in  Congress,  and  re- 
ferred by  Grant  to  Congress  [ser  Louisi- 
ana], 235,  2^6. 

Sherman,  John,  M.  C.  from  Ohio ;  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Speaker  of  the 
House;  defeated  (1859),  1:256,  3^7; 
attacked  for  approving  Helpers  "Im- 
pending Crisis  '  (185^),  356 :  partisan- 
ship on  sectional  questions,  2  :  343,  304  : 
influence  with  Grant's  Adnunistration, 
115;  opposed  Grant's  deposition  of  Sum- 
ner from  chairmanship  of  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  (187T),  130;  chairman 
of  Senate  Finance  Committee  (1875), 
240:  his  bill  for  resuming  specie  pay- 
ments (1875),  240-243 ;  visited  New  Or- 
leans to  investigate  Xouisiana  electoral 
vote  (1876),  284:  reported  in  vindication 
of  the  Returning  Board,  387:  opposed 
the  bill  creating  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion, 294  :  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
Pres.  Hayes's  Cabinet  (1877),  243,  204- 

Sherman,  Gen.  W.  T.,  U.  S.  A. ;  his 
march  to  the  sea  (1864).  1 :  343,  4x3. 

Shipley.  Joseph  H.,  night-editor  of  the 
Republican,  1 :  388,  189. 

Shurtleff,  Judge  Wm.  S.,  of  Spring- 
field; drew  up  new  City  Charter  for 
Springfield  (1876),  98:323;  assisted  by 
Bowles,  323. 


I 

I 


(ifl7lJ>  v^s ;  madv  Collector  of  Bntou  by 
PffeK,  Gnnl  (iItiI,  Acaiiut  prolral,  flA6- 

-. Thomu,  nnundia  lo  ikiery 

B«un  (Apnl,  iSji),  1:B' 

—  Pidiiicd  luinca,  iAm„,  ,_ 

•B  J  Curpel-bu-bagiRn.  eic.  fl :  io( 
'  Ouieiu.  ijo:  Coninbud,  nair-  '  -  - 
icoci,  bom  Gcnenl  Bulio'i 
aien  "  Contnbuid  of  war,"  01 :  fili- 
buiter.  301;  Higher  law  (u  to  SliiiaT), 
l:ii(:  Impnaiibk  coaBicE  (between 
Fntdotn  uul  Slavav),  043 ;  Kekiw- 
BOtfuDin,  liiai;  K(ioii-»m«hnigi, 
I(d:  KiJdui.a:i>;:Mac)unc,i70,  >■..- 
npulir,  or  Squailcr  Sovsneniy,  l:iis. 
■jo;  "ttcpijbGcan"iclECIeJunuiie  [di 
IH  ocw  pHrty  (1854),  117;  Tunmany 
Hull,  a  :  136, 137. 
SUdcIl,  (died  on  the  Biiliih  ibio  Trtnl 
(IM.!,  1:311 

Sootli  Carolina, 
wpuad  nieee 


ScRltb.  dahi^  B.,  of  Ini^na:  prombed 
Obinct  oSiic  tf  he  mcutrI  tinculn'^ 
nonunaugn  by  Republican  Nalional  Con- 
■vedii™  (i»6q],  l:»6j;  made  Secrt 
lary  of  Intoior  [d  Liocobi's  Cabinet 
(.861),  .8=. 

Smith.  Dr.  David  F 


ioinad  (he  Soutlion  Confederacy  (t 


nl  for  PicBdeoi 


■:huKU£,  79:  with  Bowlxb  id  London 
nod  Furii  (t8;4I,  jtj,  339,  340;  with 
Bowi-as  in  hii  leH  Ulnen  (1B77),  43!, 

J34-4Jl>43ii:  anended  Bowtlas  s  grud- 
au^ur  (1(71),  sjs :  aneided  l)oin.w'* 
■on-iii-Imw  (iSTt),  jji,  ijL 
Sniith,  Qcrrit,  M.  C  Iniai  NeirVofV: 
apposed  iHiiioiial  unniiDa  of  Slii»eiT 
<i8h).  1  :  "6. 
Soule,  Judge  Ausuatiu  L.,  of  SpriBa- 
lield :  member  or-  The  Ctub."  »:  rf; 
muned  by  the  KifnUiaiM  fui  Republican 

in  iu  euly  polilical  devriopineiu,  1 :  lej  fl  : 
JJMNdi^,  t**^).^'  ;  •69.  »73  ['M 

io(Dn.,  iB«ol,  IraTS: 

It,  l:ijj,  577.  .Bi,  .8; 

1  ») :  Djiened  the  W«.  1 ;  jjj,  nB,  lU 

" ■--  -  -^■'■--Jd  ty  Pi«.  Uncoln. 

11:  Ml 


theBennpta , 

^ffpet-lBg  miimie,  lupprmed  by  the  Grant  AdmiiuBtrstion.  M ;  114.  196, 1^5,  379 
temwiui,  ILuklut,  etc,  ft:  1x4, 136. 170 

vuluDC  by  DcmocfUK  dutiitg  state  ud  Prcudential  deciion,  repfeflied  liy  V-  S. 
IIIiKpi  <lt7«l.  8;  a™,  181.  jSg,  30> 
Cor.  D.  tt.  Chamberlain  (Rep.)  candidate  Ibr  ntlettiiHi,  appowd  by  Wade  Hamp- 
KXe  for  Pmident  diitniied.  DiaS].  sSj,  aBS  Una  |Dein.|.  91 1» 

Renmbig  Boaid  declared  Ibr  Haye^  Suprme  Court  for  Tilden,  S  1  a8;.  iS«,  iBB,  ita 
KeluminK  Baard  eidudeil  8  Deinacntic  memben  at  the  Lcgiibuure,  iiiing  Federal 
troepa;  Demncraii  lecedeJ  and  wganiaed  rival  Lefiiljilure,  which  deciaroj  Hamp- 
(on  Oonraor.  S :  i8g 
■Mnpt  W  bribe  a  Republican  Praidential  ektUr  >d  vale  lot  Tilda,  ■ :  na 
BleennI  Cooutibiian  cave  vote  of  tbe  alale  \a  Hayo,  > :  149 
B>7aa  promitcd  id  withdraw  troopi  and  caatc  Federal  interftirtnoe,  9 :  yat 
Moopa  withdiawn  by  Fiea.  Hayet :  collapie  of  the  Cbanbcrioin  Catpci-bag  gnvem- 
iBBil;  Hanptan  GtrveniDt  (1877^  a.joj. 

Confederacy  Ci^lc&i.Vr.  the  ConMorau  Staui  of  America) 
by  South  Carnbna'a  Seceanon,  Ibliowed  by  <k«orgia,  Florida,   HiaaJBippi, 
flPavtHinide  President,  1 :  374  [Alabama,  Louifiaiia  (lB6i>.  1  :ff74 

uunallorttf  navy-yaidLete.;  prepared  for  war.  I:  974,  a7t 
:d  comproniiea  or  peacetiji  leparaDon,  1 :  97s-tEB 

Ud  war  by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  ApriTii.  rBKi  [kutWaii],  1  :  18B 
r  Yirnnia.  North  Caralina,  ToancHH,  A^tanaai.  Teaai,  1 :  18B 
flheWarf^.  hJ,  1  :|4i-3«3 
■ympathy  wiib.  Si :  iig 

iread  that  iu  debts  woubl  be  aiiinned  by  i\tt  United  Slatea  if  TUden  were 
[elecled  IhcHdcnl  (iBTa),  S :  iBa, 


pnaramtcd  war  by 
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Spofford,  Mrs.  Harriet  Preacott,  8 : 
170. 

Spofford,  Henry  M..  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana ;  elected  by  both  parties  to  U. 
S.  Senate  (1877},  S :  305,  48O,  499 ;  &v. 
orable  personal  impression  on  Bowuss, 
490;  letters  from  Bowlbs,  438,  439. 

Spmgue,  Seth.  of  Massachusetts;  dele- 
gate to  Whig  National  Convention  (185a), 
1:93. 

Spmgue,  Wm..  Republican,  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Rhoae  Island ;  opposed  Sher- 
man's bill  for  resuming  specie  payments 
(1874),  « :  a^i. 

Sprinjger,  William  M.,  Democrat,  M. 
C.  from  Illinois ;  on  joint  Committee  of 
Conference  on  disput^  Presidential  Elec- 
tion (1876),  S :  988. 

Springfield,  Mass.  [teealsa  Massachu- 
SBTTS,  Samubl  Bowlss  (HI.),  ^uui  tkg 
niws/aptrs  whose  tttUs/(Ulow\ ;  its  situ- 
ation and  surroundings.  1 :  x,  3,  14,  366; 
8 :  57,^  Z43,  333 ;  early  history  and  social 
conditions,  1 :  13,  x6, 17,  zoo;  growth,  33, 
3^  179,  906 :  )8 :  308,  309^ ;  lailnMd  connec- 
tions, 13,  91,  34 ;  provincial  censorious* 
ness.  77,  39a;  the  scene  of  Dr.  J.  G. 
Holland's  novel,  TJu  Bay  Path,  1:  zoo; 
residence  of  the  Bowles  family  in,  i,  4  ;  S : 
1^9;  its  churches,  1 :  xi,  96;  Unitarian 
Church,  attended  by  the  Bowles  family, 
XI,  19 ;  Unitarian  Church  of  the  Unity, 
8:  393;  United  States  armory,  1:  13, 
93,  94,  x8o;  schoob,  z6;  2:393;  "The 


Clu^'*^;  dtyfibnxy,  333;  Unioa  Re- 
lief Soaehr,  395.  326;  excitement  upon 
George  Thompson's  Abolidon  meetings 
(1851),  1 :  87-90,  96;  Unitarian  Churcn 
dismissed  its  paMor  for  maintaining  firee 
speech  on  the  Abolition  question  (X851), 
9f6;  Know-nothing  council  hdd  (1855). 
Z40 ;  demonstratbns  <m  the  execution  ot 

iohn  Brown  (X859),  954 ;  nomination  for 
layor  ofiered  to  Bowlss  (f.  v.),  but 
declined  (1873),  8:  ^;  dty  elections 
carried  by  a  ring  of  railroad  jobbers,  who 
extorted  subscriptions  to  their  stock 
(X87W),  3x0-3x9,  3x7,  518 ;  amendment 
of  the  dty  charter,  dewated  by  paity 
"bosses"  (X877).  393. 

Springfield  A  reus.  Democratic  campaign 
paper  (1857),  1:  386. 

Springfield  Evemng  GaaetUy  established 
m  opposition  to  the  Re^t^lkeut  (X846), 
1:93,  34 ;  absorbed  by  the  Rtpmblkan 
(1848).  95. 

Springfield  Evtning  Umum^  established 
x{i64,  1 :  386 ;  bought  by  Bowles's 
former  partners  (Ckuic  W.  Bryan  &  Co.), 
as  a  rival  to  the  Republican  (1873),  8 : 
304-900 ;  supported  Grant  for  President, 
while  the  RepubUcan  supported  Greeley, 
905 ;  once  "  noticed  "  by  the  RepubUcem, 
then  ignored,  907,  908 ;  attack«l  the  Re- 
publkan  and  Bowles,  308 ;  proved  un- 
nrofitable,  9o8:  nominated  Bowlks  for 
Mayor  of  Springfield  (1873),  309,  339, 
335. 


Springfield  Republican,  established  as  a  weekly  paper  by  Samuel  Bowles  (II.)  (1894), 
its  early  condition,  1 :  4,  90,  30,  31  [1  M 

its  '*  lenders  "  written  out  of  the  office,  1 :  90,  37,  35,  45 

altered  to  a  daily  evening  paper  by  the  persuasion  of  Samukl  Bowles  (III.)  (q.  v.) 

[(March  97,  1844),  1 :  ax,  93 
its  appearance,  size,  "  make  up,"  and  scope  in  1844,  1  •'  9i,  30,  31 

——  ——       in  Bowles's  later  years,  8 :  357-403 

the  daily  paper  originally  edited  by  Samuel  Bowles,  unassisted,  1 :  ax,  93,  39 
always  msoired  by  him.  8  :  357,  443 

published  letters  irom  the  South  by  Bowles  (x  844-5),  31 '  39,  50 
made  a  morning  paper  (Pec.,  1845),  1 :  93 

gave  special  attention  to  local  news,  1 :  23,  ^3,  64,  65,  99-X03 ;  8 :  358 
——  to  Massachusetts  amurs,  1 :  xix>;  8  :  35S 

^  dections  1 :  94 

to  **  Public  Opinion,"  1:  114 

introduced  brief  editorial  paragraphs,  instead  of  the  heavy  "  leaders  "  of  the  political 

[journals,  1 :  93,  64,  199 ;  8 :  358 
its  news  and  comment  condensed,  but  comprehensive  and  thorough,  1 :  93,  30,  6x.  97- 

[101 ;  8  :  358,  359,  374,  376 
introduction  of  the  telegraph  (May  sa.  X844),  1 :  26,  99,  64,  98 
telegraphic  di<(patches  to  the  Repubiican  (1846),  1 :  9S,  193 
method  of  givrng  war  news  (iS6i-65>,  1 :  347 
a  social  and  moral  instructor,  1 :  61,  200-909  ;  8  :  ^9,  367-374,  409 
A  critic  of  institutions,  events,  and  persons  of  public  interest,  1 :  903,  9x3-9x6,  41X 
a  leader  of  opinion,  8  :  379.  380 
its  attention  to  literature,  science,  etc. .  1 :  69,  900 ;  8 :  59,  350,  375,  193 

relip:ious  interests.  1 :  64,  xo8,  401 ;  8  :  366,  382,  394-^403 

-  social  progress  and  morality,  8  :  ^75,  389-393,  457 

Massachusetts  and  New  England  history,  1 :  xoo ;  8 :  375 

^—         national  growth,  8 :  386-389 

-  public  education,  1  :*i6o :  8 :  79 

^—         public  charities  and  social  rdbnns,  8 :  375,  49a 
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&vored  an  educational  test  for  voters,  S :  xg,  30, 3^1,  44,  45 

claimed  kurgest  circulation  in  New  Ejigland,  outside  of  Boston  (May  8, 1850),  1 :  65 
enlarged  its  Saturday  paper  to  eu^ht  pages,  printed  with  new  presses,  type,  etc.  and 

[recounted  Its  previous  history  (Feb.  3, 1855),  1: 193 
reco^ized  as  the  best  provincial  journal  in  America  (1856),  1 :  179 :  %\  326 
its  cumulation,  income,  influence,  etc  (i860),  1 :  179,  x8o,  394,  n 
growth  stimulated  by  the  War  (1861-5),  1  •  34 7»  386 

mjured  by  dissolution  of  partnership,  establishment  of  the  Union  by  Bowucs's  former 

[partners,  and  the  financial  panic  (1873),  S :  205-409,  307 
its  business  management,  editorial  staff,  etc,  reorganized,  % :  307,  308,  33a 
Samuel  Bowles,  Jr.  (IV.),  initiated  in  die  management  (187a),  %  :  308 
its  business  depressed  by  the  hard  times  of  1873,  ^  •  313*  335 

retrieved  in  1877,  2  :  4x6 

its  future  management  prescribed  oy  Bowlks  on  his  death-bed  (1877),  % :  439 
its  ownership,  departments,  etc : 

— —       one-half  interest  given  to  Samurl  Bowlbs,  in  consideration  of  his  buying 

ithe  publication  office,  1 :  57 
(1853),  1 :  58,  61 
^—       job-printing  office,  bindery,  etcT  1 :  103,  104,  387,  408 ;  % :  307 
——       condition  of  Samuel  Bowlbs  &  Co.  in  1872,  8 :  aox 
— —       firm  dissolved  by  Bowuis  (187a),  S :  201-204,  307 

'^—       exclusion  of  B.  F.  Bowles  {q.  v.)  from  the  management  (1875),  9 :  310, 320 

its  controversies,  exposures  of  rings,  jobs,  etc.,  1:  386:  %'.  90,  137,  3x6,  318,  319 

— —  management  of  the  Springfield  Armory  (1846),  1 :  23-25     (370-373 

— —  George  Thcxnpson's  aboution  agitation  in  Springneldf  (1851),  1 : 

B.  F.  Butlsr  (q.  ».;  (x868,  attdajier)^  %  :  93,  X06-108  [87,  90 

the  Erie  Ring,  Jas.  Fislc,  Jr. ;  D.  D.  Field,  etc  (x868),  S :  93-xoi, 

[168 

-  Pacific  Railroad  Ring,  Credit  Mobilier,  etc  (x868),  2 :  xox,  xoa, 
— —  railroad  jobs  in  Massachusetts,  S:  xo2-ro5  [217-219,  228 

^  ^  Willis  Phelps's  railroad  grants  from  the  city  of  Springfield  (x  873), 

its  libel  suits,  2 :  37X,  372  S :  310-3x3 

Tames  Fisk,  Jr.  (q.  v.)  (1868),  8:  94,  96 

.     TT  yi'T^Mi  Phelps  (q,  v.)  (1873-75),  2 :  3x0-3x2,  3«5-3i9.  346,  37X 

Its  nvals,  1 :  23,  25,  30 

Springfield  Evening duutU  (q.  v.)  (1846-48),  1 :  23-25 

^r^j«  (1857),  1:  386 

Evening  Union  (1864),  1 :  186;  2  :  204 

— —  Union  oought  by  Bowlks  s  former  partners,  and  conducted  in 

[opposition  to  the  Republican  (1872),  2 :  204-209,  307 

habitually  ignored  by  the  Republican^  1   24,  ;}86 ;  2  :  20^,  208 

its  politics  [see  also  Samuel  Bowlss  (III.)],  always  vigorously  discussed,  1  :  45,  64 
— —       opposed  annexation  of  Texas  by  the  Tyler  Administration,  in  its  fint  edi- 

[torial  article  (April  24,  1844),  1 :  26,  45,  46 

opposed  War  with  Mexico  (184^),  1 :  45,  47 

■                  ——     territorial  extension  of  Slavery,  1 :  45,  46,  47,  50,  51,  53,  76,  69, 
— —  Fueitive  Slave  Law,  1 :  79,  114  [118 

supported  the    Whig  party,  1 :  45,  46,  54,  64,  69,  73,  80,  82,  91-95.  "8, 

[192,  193 

-  favored  Henry  Clay's  nomination  for  President  (X844-48),  1 :  44,  51 

supported  Tavlor  for  President  against  Van  Buren  (1848),  1 :  54,  55 

opposed  the  Abolitionists,  1 :  4^,  50,  85-^,  92,  X54 

supported  Webster  and  hi«»  policy  as  to  Slavery,  1 :  78-81.  85,  96 :  2  :  17 

supported  Whigs  against  Democratic  and  Free-soil    coahiion  in  Massa- 

Jchusetts  elections  (1850-1),  1 :  90,  93 

opposed  Charles  Sumner's  first  election  to  U.  S.  Senate  (1851),  1 :  92 

favored  high  tariff  (18^1),  1 :  93 

supported  Scott  (Whig)  against  Pierce  (Dem.)  for  President  (X852),  1: 

opposed  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  (185-^),  1 :  112  [94,  95 

extension  of  Slavery  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska  (1853),  ^  '•  *'4~ 

[x2i,  135,  X41,  X45,  150,  155,  X56,  158,  222-231 
— —  ——     the  Pierce  Admini^ttration,  1 :  xi8,  143,  X48 

——        favored  colonirine  the  territories  with  anti-Slavery  settlers  (1854),  1 :  ii6, 

-  opposed  return  of  fugitive  Slaves  (1854),  1  :  1x9,  120,  133  [X36 
—^        urged  political  union  of  all  opponents  of  Slavery,  1 :  xai 

disgusted  with  the  Whigs,  1:  zax,  xaa,  126,  139,  X43,  174 
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itt  politics :  oppoMd  the  new  Know-nothing  portjr  (iSci'SS)*  ^ :  >a4-x97f  *39>  <44> 

declared  its  independence  of  party  (Febu  3,  €855),  l:xo3      [t59> '^  170 

adhesion  to  the  *'hi^ier  law "  concernmg  Sbvcrjr"  <x85s>,  1: 


part^,  in  boliiag  die  Shr- 
[ery-extension  platfonn  of  National  Coorentioo  (1855),  1 :  137-139 
called  for  formation  of  an  anti-Slavery  party  (1855),  1 :  139,  141,  168 
supported  Republican  party  (18^),  i :  140,  143,  14^,  169 
rebuked  Brooilcs's  assault  upon  Sumner  and  rumanty  political  methods  of 

[Southern  pouticians  (1856),  1 :  148 
supported  Fremont  (Rep.)  for  President  (1856),  1 :  151-160,  17a 

Republicans   against'  coalition  of  all  pro-Slavery  parties  in 

[Massachusetts,  1 :  154-160 
made  lieht  of  Southern  threats  of  disunion,  1 :  155 

opposed  Gardner's  nomination  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1 :  155,  175 
supported  H.  L.  Dawes  (Rep.)  for  Cx>ngress,  1 :  i;6,  157,  x6o 
attacked  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  for  iu  decision  m  the  Dred  Scott  case 

[(1857),  1 :  aM,  aa3 
declared  Pres.  Buchanan's  policy  of  forcing  Slavery  iipon  ICansas  likely  to 

[result  in  dvil  war  (Feb.  8,  1858),  1 :  aay 
opposed  the  Buchanan  Administration,  1 :  938-331,  344,  378 
supported  S.  A.  Douglas  (Dem.),  as  hostile  to  the  Administration  (1858), 

J 1 :  333,  333 
supported  N.  P.  Banks  (Rep.)  for  reelection  as  Giivemor  of  Massachu- 

[setts  (1858),  1 :  943,  344 
opposed  Douglas  as  a  demagogue  (x86o),  1 :  334,  340 
considered  Jonn  Brown  a  unatic,  but  a  hero,  and^  protested  against  his 

[execution  (1859),  1 :  351-354 
derided  the  notion  of  disunion,  1 :  3^8,  364-368 
was  excluded  from  the  mails  in  the  South,  1  :  258 

praised  Douglas's  stand  against  pro-Slavery  encroachment  in  Democratic 

[National  Convention  (i860),  1 :  363 
favored  nomination  of  Banks  for  President  by  Republicans  (i860),  1  :  363 
supported  Lincoln  for  President,  though  not  liking  him,  1 :  267,  281 
derided  nomination  of  Bell  (Constitutional  Union)  for  President,  1  :  261 
favored  nomination  of  Dawes  (Rep.)  for  Ck>vemor  of  Massachusetts,  out 

[supported  Andrew  when  nominated,  1 :  366,  367 
willing  to  repeal  the  Personal  Liberty  Law,  as  a  means  of  averting  Seces- 

[sion,  %  :  275,  276 
opposed  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  1 :  376 
denounced  Buchanan's  feeble  deprecation  of  rebellion,  1 :  278 
demanded  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  enforcement  of  the  laws,  when 

(Fort  Sumter  was  threatened  (Jan.  12,  x86i),  1 :  278 

favored  concessions  to  the  South,  and  cen.sured  warlike  preparations  by 

[Gov.  Andrew  and  Massachusetts  Legislature,  1  :  2B3,  387 

consistent  in  supporting  war  measures  of  Lincoln's  Administration  (1861- 

[65),  1 :  349,  352, 354,  358,  360,  362,  363 
gradually  came  to  favor  destruction  of  Slavery  as  a  war  measure,  1 :  350- 

[355.  363,  363 
urged  obliteration  of  parly  lines  during  the  War  (1861),  1 :  355,  356 
supported  Gov.  Andrew  for  reelection  (1861),  1 :  356 
opposed  ascendency  in  the  Republican  party  of  Sumner  and  the  Radicals 

[(Bowles  being  in  Europe)  (1863),  1:  357,  358,  359 
supported  Gov.  Andrew's  reelection  (1863,  '64),  1  :  359,  361 
favored  lincoln's  reflection  as  President  (1864),  1:  360 
supported  Lincoln's  Reconstruction  policy  (1865),  S:  10 
anxious  to  support  Pres.  Johnson  and  compose  discords  (1865),  S  :  30^5 
careful  for  rights  of  the  Freedmen,  2  :  22,  23,  34,  26,  282 
opposed  the  Radical  wing  of  Republican  party  in  Congress,  % :  32,  23,  36, 

[27,  30.  31,  32,  34,  37,  38,  39,  40,  91,  X25,  127 
urged  coiiperation  of  the  South  in  Reconstruction,  i8  :  23,  25,  27,  32,  135, 

[307 

liberal  treatment  of  the  South,  8:  29,  30,  31,  34, 40,  44, 125,  338-340 

censured  Johnson's  veto  of  Civil  Rights  Bill  (1866),  2:  34 

disgusted  by  his  violence  and  forced  to  oppose  him,  2:  36,  33,  35 
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its  politics :  favored  Pres.  Johnson's  impesbchment  (x868),  2 :  35-^7 

favored  Gen.  Grant's  nomination  for  President  by  the  Republicans,  and 

i supported  him  in  the  canvass  <i8o8),  S  :  19,  X15 
,     ie  corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  Grant  Admin- 
istration [see  Grant],  8:  89,  116,  1x8,  X29,  x^3-i37,  179,  3^3 

by  its  support  of  carpet-baggism  and  usurpation  of  powers  m 

[the  South,  % :  127,  X79,  334-240,  348 
——  ——       by  its  partisan  ring  in  Conmss,  S :  x  37-1 39 

opposed  Grant's  renomination  (1871-3),  S:  134,  X78 

——        a  leader  in  the  Liberal  Republican  movement,  ^ :  x 78-181 

——       favored  nomination  for  President  of  C.  F.  Adams  (q.  v.^,  2 :  x8o,  xB6,  X89 

reluctantly  supported  Greeley  (q.  v.)  for  President,  % :  187-199 

its  course  unpopular  at  home,  S  :  193,  205-207 

supported  Dawes  for  the  U.  S.  Senate,  vice  Sumner  (187;^),  2 :  366,  33X 

supported  C.  W.  Chapin  (q.  v.)  for  Congress,  against  H.  Alexander,  Jr. 

{(9-  V.)  (X873),  » :  »68,  269,  373,  «75,  3x4 

-  antagonized  the  "  Machine"  (1873),  2 :  270,  373,  331,  351 
-—       favored  Dawes  or  Adams  for  U.  S.  Senator  (1874),  2  :  373 

.       praised  Grant's  veto  of  the  Currency  Inflation  Bill  (1874),  2 :  330 

opposed  Grant's  nomination  for  a  tlurd  term  .(X875K  2 :  338 

•       opposed  Senator  Sherman's  Specie  Resumption  BtU,  2 :  340-343 
— —       approved  Bristow's  administration  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  sup- 

[pression  of  frauos,  2 :  240,  343,  353 
-       opposed  Democratic  advocacy  of  currency  inflation  in  Ohio  campaign, 

J2 :  244 
■       rebuked  partisanship  of  Harper 's  IVeekfy  and  New  York  Republicans  in 

[belittling  Gov.  Tilden's  reform  measures  (1875),  2 :  f47 
——        welcomed  Conservative  election  victories  in  the  South  (1875K  2  :  249 

censured  appointment  of  "Zach"  Chandler  as  Secretary  of^the  Interior, 

——'  favored  nomination  of  Bristow  for  President  (1876),  2 :  253,  360  [2:  252 
——  supported  Hayes,  when  nominated,  2 :  360,  261,  263,  377,  28X,  282,  ^06, 
— -  urged  Hayes  to  repudiate  politicians  of  the  Grant  following,  2 :  381  [353 
— —        supported  Adams  for  Governor  (1876),  2 :  375,  ajj 

considered  that  Tilden  was  really  elected  Presioent,  though  perhaps  by 

[intimidation  of  voters,  2 :  383,  386,  987 
——       &vored  settlement  of  the  disputed  election  by  an  arbitration,  and  fevored 

[the  Electoral  Commission,  2 :  292,  293,  394,  300,  356 

-  disgusted  at  the  partisanship  of  the  Commission,  2 :  299-301,  303,  304 

its  independence  of  parties,  churches,  friends,  etc.  [see a/so  Samuel  Bowlks  (III.)], 
1:  68-72,  96,  118,  171,  X93-105,  359,  40X,  403;  2:  37,  48,  49,  66,  89-93,  99,  136, 
X87,  191-199,  2x7-221,  247,  248,  267,  268-373,  382,  314,  32X,  356,  360,  395-401,  405, 

...  .  r      u      -1 J    J        •  ^    ^o  ^*^'  ^^5, 457.  458 

Its  mdependence  of  subscribers  and  advertisers,  1 :  68 

its  leadership  in  "  Independent  Journalism"  (1872  and  a/Ur)^  1 :  69,  193,  X94:  2  : 

[89,  90,  X33,  442,  453 

its  full  reports  of  political  conventions : 

Know-nothing  National  Conventions,  Philadelphia  (1855,  '56),  1 :  137- 


[139,  X49,  X67,  x68,  195 
S),  1 : 


88 
90 


Democratic  National  Convention,  Cincinnati  (X856),  1 :  X49,  150 

first  Republican  National  Convention,  Philadelphia  (1856),  1 :  150-153 

Massachusetts  Republican  Convention  ( 1866),  2  :  26 

Democratic  National  Convention,  New  York  (x868^,  2 :  40-43 

-^—       liberal  Republican  National  Convention,  Cincinnati  (1872),  2: 179, 184-1 

regular  Republican  National  Convention,  Philadelphia  (1872),  2  :  189,  1 

Republican  National  Convention,  Cincinnati  (1876),  2 :  259-261 

letters  firom  Bowles,  in  Europe  (1862),  1 :  367,  382 :  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  etc. 

(1865),  2:  15;  from  Washington  (1866),  33;  from  Pennsylvania  (1866),  52;  finom 

[Colorado,  etc  (x868),  8x 
latitude  given  its  correspondenbt,  1 :  1^5 
disregard  of  consistency  and  over-cauuon,  1 :  X98 ;  2 :  406,  408 
quest  for  novelty,  1 :  198,  199 
wide  scope  of  discussion,  2  :  326,  327^  357-433 
sincerity  and  absence  of  conventionalism,  2  :  383 
its  staff,  contributors,  etc,  1 :  32,  35,  57,  58,  07-109,  187,  X95,  199-302,  313,  387-390: 

2:  59,  68-74,  X74,  205,  309,  3»4»  3«>7»  308,  333,  334,  357,  375,  377,  383,  ^00,  404. 

[4a5,  4a6 
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Springfield  RefuUkan,^C0ntmMtd. 
its  stafi^  coDtiibuton^  etc  \ut  sevtraUy: 


Adams,  Charles  H., 
Ames,  Mary  Clemmer, 
Ashmun,  G^rge, 
Bartlctt,D.  W.  ("Van") 
Bowles,  B.  F.. 
Bowles,  Samuel,  Jr., 
Bryan,  C.  W., 
Calhoun,  Wm.  B., 
Cary,  Alice, 
Clark,  Edward  P., 
Cook,  Mrs.  F.  H., 
Davis,  S.  H., 


Dawes,  H.  L., 
Fieki,  Kate. 
Gladden,  Washington, 
Gnflin,  S.  B., 
Harte,  Bret, 
Holland,  J.  G., 
Hood,  J.  E., 
King,  Edward. 
Perry,  A.  1*., 
Phelps,  E.  it. 
Pierce,  John, 


Pomeroy,  Wm.  M., 
Whitmarsh.  Carole  S. 


] 


Robinson, J¥.  S.  C'Wi 

nngton    ), 
Sanborn,  F.  BL, 
Shipley,  Jos.  H., 
Stowe.  Williani. 
Sweetser,  C.  H., 
Trafton,  Adeline, 
Wailker,  Francis  A., 
Yfunxkt  Yf.  L., 
Wd>b.  Charles  H., 
WeOs,  David  A., 
Whiting.  C  G., 


a  school  of  journalism,  1 :  387 ;  S :  68,  73,  359,  377,  443,  449 

its  staff  reorganized  after  dissolution  01  partnership  (187a).  8 :  307,  308,  337,  333,  4^ 
arranged  for  by  Bowlbs  on  hb  death-bed  (1877),  9 :  439. 

Stanbery,  Henry,  counsel  for  Pres.  John-     Stevens,  Thnddeus,  M.  C.  from  Penn- 
son  in  unpeachment  trial  (1868),  8  :  35.  sylvania  from  1859  till  x8€7 ;  Republican 

Standish,   Miles,  ancestor  of  Samuel         leader  in  the  House,  S :  ax :    attacked 

Pres.  Johnson's  veto  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  Bill  (x866),  91 ;  denounced^  by 
Johnson,  aa;  demanded  confiscation, 
disfiranchisement,  etc.,  aipunst  the  rebds, 
97,  33,  38;  personal  hostility  to  Johnson, 
a  manager  of  the  impeachment  of  the 
President  (x868).  35 :  died  (Aug.  12, 
x868),  31 ;  his  character,  estimated  by 
the  RepublicaM^  ai. 

Stewart,  Alexander  T.,  of  New  York: 
nominated  by  Grant  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  constitutionally  ineligible 
(1868),  2:  113;  his  exemption  from  the 
statute  asked  by  Grant ;  his  name  with- 
drawn, 113. 

Storrs.  Richard  S.,  D.  D.,  of  Br-ok- 
lyn,  N.  Y. ;  Bowles  proposed  traveling 
with  him  and  Mr;.  Storrs  in  Europe 
(1862),  1:  314;  visits  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bowles,  S  :  48,  49 ;  promoted  Bowles's 
election  as  trustee  of  Amherst  College 
(1866),  79 ;  reminiscences  of  Bowleg, 
8a 

Stoughton,  George  L.,  of  New  York ; 
visited  New  Orleans,  to  investigate 
Louisiana  Electoral  vote  (1876),  2:  284; 
reported,  vindicating  the  Returning 
I^ard,  387 ;  counsel  for  the  Republicans 
before  the  Electoral  Commission,  397. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  l:iii:  2:165;  her 
story,  *'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  1 :  in. 

Stowe,  Prof.  Calvin  E.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn..  2 :  165. 

Stowe,  William,  editor  of  the  Springftcld 
Gasetif,  1:^5;  assistant  editor  of  the 
Republican,  25,  57. 

Strong,  William,  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  Republican,  2  :  392 ;  member  of 
the  Electoral  Commission  (1876),  393, 
394,  396;  voted  with  the  Republican 
majority  ("8  to  7"),  397,  398,  399,  300: 
rebuked  for  partisanship,  ^00,  301. 

Sumner,  Charles,  an  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Herald^  2 :  146. 


BowLBS,  1 : 4. 

St.  Anthony,  Palls  of,  Bowles's  visit 
to  (X854),  1 :  xoi. 

St.  Lrouis,  Mo.,  Democratic  National 
Convention,  nominating  Tilden  for  Pres- 
ident (1876),  2 :  360. 

Stanton,  Kdwin  M.,  of  Pennsylvania: 
Attorney-general  in  Pres.  Buchanan's 
Cabinet  (i860),  1:378:  Secretary  of 
War  in  Pres.  L^coln's  Cabinet,  3^^;  in 
the  *'  extreme  right "  of  Republican 
party  (1863),  390;  antaeonbtic  to  Pres. 
Johnson,  2:33:  declined  Johnson's  re- 
Guest  to  resign  (1867),  y\ ;  suspended  by 
Johnson,  and  Gen.  Grant  put  in  his 
place,  33 :  resumed  office  when  Congress 
met  (ib68),  34:  removed  by  Johnson, 
and  Gen.  Thomas  made  Secretary  ad 
interim^  35 :  retained  in  his  office,  the 
Senate  declaring  his  removal  illegal 
(Feb.  21),  35,  37  ;  his  removal  made  a 
ground  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  House  (Feb.  21),  35 ;  suc- 
ceeded as  Secretary  by  Gen.  Schofield,  38. 

Star  of  the  West,  steamer,  sent  by  Pres. 
Buchanan  to  supply  the  forts  in  Charles- 
ton harbor ;  fired  upon  by  the  Confeder- 
ates: withdrew  (Jan.,  1861),  1;  278. 

Stearns,  George  L.,  of  Massachusetts ; 
promoted  John  Brown's  raid  on  Harper's 
Ferry  (1859),  1 :  250. 

Stearns,  George  M.,  of  Chicopee,  Mass.: 
spoke  at  Bowlks's  memorial  service 
(Jan.  23,1878).  2:  441.447- 

Stearns, ,  President  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege :  promoted  Bowles's  election  as 
trustee  of  the  college  (1866),  2  \^a, 

Stebbins,  Dr.  Horatio,  of  Cahfomia, 
1 :  12. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  of  Oorgin ; 
refused  to  support  (ien.  Scott  for  the 
Presidency,  as  not  distinctively  pro- 
Slavery  (1852),  1 194  ;  led  opposition,  in 
Congress,  to  exclu.sion  of  Slavery  from 
the  territories  (1854),  116. 


,1)6.1,6;  a;  131 
MS.  3*6:  » :  '^z  "JO.  "*.  m,„ , 
lupponed  rcjolunan  lefviiuj  Whtg  tupporl  in 
[*ny  man  not  opposed  to  ^Lavar  eMreauoH  (ifl4f}.  1 :  ^9 
1  flommnLion  of  Tbv^'.  u  hdi  ^'^S.  tnU-Slaycry :  jottieJ 
e  Whi«"iiiiuppi;niDENaiiaiu1  Fne-uilCanvcndon  m  BufiOu. 
and  AuunSt  caDdidatci(i^4^)f  1:  5'.  S4p  90 

—    ■ •'■' '  "^-M-wUim  and  DemOdiao  ave  R.  C.  Win- 

(Ihrop(WhigKiBji),  l:9>,ua 
oppaied  KrritnriaL  etlenkinn  af  SUwe^  in  the  SenalBi  1 :  it6 
...  .. huKlu  Republioin  CoDvenlien,  which  nominflled  WBlnii  for  Cover- 

:,  denouncing  pro'SIareTT  men,  eqicciall)'  ScDBIor  Duller,  ef  Smilli 

[Caroliiia  (tI^).  X:  14A 

B  S.  Bronlii,  M.  C.  Etom  South  Carolina,  and  incapaciIaM  bom 

[CongreHuuil  wdHc.I:  >««:  t'tifl 

.. .^h  the  Snuih  at  the  uiack.  1 :  147, 148. 

It  MauachuKIU  Republicao  Connntioii  u  cuididaM  (or  Covciddt,  bul  no 


li^i^V^!^ 


7.,3i8. 


J5«; 


1-  JohnuD  Ibi  hit  couik  on  the  Freedmen'i  Bursu  Fill  (1 

pmpOvd  enaclTnent  of  impamal  fuffrage  throuBhaut  United  States  (iBA?).  ]>:  ]v 

Intihly  to  Pro.  Johnton,  S :  13 

connind  al  Gen.  Butler'i  pulitical  advinumenl  (1B6S),  flisj 

jf-__    »...,__._  ,.__^ -.eroorof  MMMichuseltKiejil,  a:io» 

eiitig  San  Doiniii(o  <i!ji),  S ;  uB,  110 
nanahip  of  Senale  Cammiltee  nn  Foreign  I 

d  RepnUiciin  oppaiitiaD  in  CoBgmi  to  the  Giant  Adminiimtiein.  >;  i]i, 
noimiiial  u  u  Ubera]  Republicaii  momBcot  <i(n),  *  -  >;B.  104 
u  LibenI  caadidite br  Pmidenl,  9  :  i]t,  180 

b*and  Tnunbull  u  LibenI  naniaeB,  > :  iBJ. 

•pokff  in  nipontian  id  Grant'*  nfkcoon  as  FrndedL.  9 :  194 

lampaiinBi)  IB  Harftr'i  W«4/t' caitiwni br  Num.  aUiani  nartiiiin.  a:  lai 

decfined  DemocnSc  noaunation  for  GoTemor  of  Maaiael 

tnalcd  by  the  Rf^Mkan  u  an  ijieapeiienced  theohicr. 

I  and  the  RrfuiUcaH.  I  i  ijfi.  14B, 


DppoKd  Fm.  Gnuit'i  Khcme  for  none 
pilniahedhy  hi'  J— ----^--  *■ '--'- — 


■upptmed  by  I^wl 

cenfured  by  Bnwi.cs  ai 
Bieelingi  nth  Bowles, 


I  the: 


[I.Ssi).  1;9» 

-, — .,  .-_,_.-,_,  -.,.  .,S.»oil>:i?S.  iBo,  ..4 

•/■.Wkhit  (iB&i),  lijjB,  jjq,4ig:  3:}a.  gj 


I 


SwMIHr,  Clurlea  H,.  an  b 

SttHiScn,  liiBS:  an  edi 
Rmnd  TiMi.  New  York.  jBS. 
flwllMtl*Dd,  BovLEi't  impreuioni  of 
(iMi),  lijjD-iBs:  a:j.  ij.  Bi,  84: 
Bowuis  mveled  la.iKithhiiiJiildrenand 
etben  IiBto).  ifci  president  of,  athi- 
trued  beioeen  the  United  Slaiei  and 
Cnt  Britain  inthematteioftheyl  l-Uama 

Swltaerland  of  America,  tide  afbooli  on 

mvebio  (he  Far  West  by  BowtA  ff '  D' J 

Talbot,  Thoraai.  of  GiDerica.  Mut.: 
Iiei)l..Gq»eTnor  of  MaHachuKtu;  be- 
c«Be  Governor  by  Wuhbuis'i  election 
W  U.  S.  Seiufe  Ii37j).  S :  371 ;  vetoed 

Prahibitianitu  in  Repuhtkan   Conien- 
■isB  (1B74) :  delisted,  a?!,  371. 

Vol.  n.— 33 


TamniBny  Hall  (ution  of  Hew  York 

DeniiKraa,  *:»!  CDBImUed  by  Wm. 
M.  Tweed,  tjA;  ezpined  by  the  New 
VbIi  Tiiwi  (1B71),  loq;  iia  ddegalian 

nndei  pTuleil  1^  Titden.  O'Connt,  eti:. 
(iSyt).  u6i  purged  of  the  Tweed  Ring, 
tt6.  T37,  140,  140;  the  eiecled  faction 
allied  mlh  (he  New  \eA  City  Repub- 


lietjuiike  tl.  S- 
1:  deckled,  in  the 


A&icaji  dcecenlcD 

out  citiHO  (IB,,), 
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Tapley,  T.  P.,  owned  an  interest  in  the         served  by  Bowles    (187a),    003,    904; 
KepuiScaHf    8  :  301 ;    jMutnenhip   di»-         ettabfisbed  rival  paper,  904-309. 

Taylor,  Oen.  Zachary,  of  Kentucky,  President  of  die  United  States  (1849-50) 

commander  in  war  with  Mexico  (1846-48),  1 :  47 

proposed  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  1 :  51 

non-committal  as  to  Slavery  and  office-spoils,  1 :  51,  54 

nominated  President  by  the  Whig  Nati<»ial  Convention  (1848),  1 :  51 

supported  by  the  Republican,  1 :  54 

elected,  1 :  $5 

favored  admission  of  Cabfomia  as  a  free  state,  1 :  79 

died  (July  9,  1850),  1 :  79. 
Tennessee,  voted  for  Bell  (Union)  for  President  (i860),  1 :  368 

her  doubtful  attitude  as  to  Secession  (i86x).  1 :  a8o 

jcnned  the  Southern  Confederacy  after  the  nil  of  Simiter  (April,  1861),  1:  288 

her  loyalists  recognized  by  makmg  Andrew  Johnson  Vice-president  for  Lincoln's  ad 

[term  (1864),  1 :  360 

Kuklux  orsanized  (1866) ;  repressed  by  Gov.  Brownlow  (1869),  ^  •  ^'5*  ^^ 

voted  for  (Trant  for  President  (1868),  8  :  43 

Greeley  (Dem.)»  against  G^ant,  for  President  (1873),  8 :  aoo. 

TexAS^  treaty  for  its  annexation  signed  by  Pres.  Tyler  (1844),  1 :  a6,  ^5 

obtamed  l^  die  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  ensuing  war  with  Mexico  \s*t  WakI 

its  acquisition  opposed  by  the  RepublkaH,  1 :  36, 4f  6  (1846-8),  1 :  45-^8 

Slavery  estabtisned  in,  1 :  ^5,  74 

joined  the  Southern  Confederacy  after  the  M  of  Fort  Sumter  (x86i),  1 :  s88 

not  *'  reconstructed  "  in  time  to  vote  at  Presidential  election  (1868),  8  :  43 

"  reconstructed,'*  and  representatives  admitted  to  Congress  (1871).  8  :  1x5 

her  (Republican)  Legislature  adopted  the  xcth  Amendment  (enDanchisuig  negroes, 

Xetc.),  completing  its  ratificarion,  8 :  1x5 

voted  for  Greeley  (Dem.)  for  President,  against  Grant  (X873),  8 :  300. 


Congress  (187^),  8: 
Thompson,  Col.  Jar 


Thayer,  Eli,  of  Worcester,^  Mass.  ;  or- 
ganized the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid 
Society,  to  exclude  Slavery  from  Kansas 
(1854),  1 :  128. 

Thomas,  Gen.  Lorenzo,  app>ointed  ad 
interim  Secretary  of  War,  vtct  Stanton 
(i858),  8:3s. 

Thomas,  Judf  e  B.  P..  of  Massachusetts ; 
counsel  Tor  Willis  Pnelps  in  Ubel  suit 
against  Bowlss  (1875),  8  :  316. 

Thompson,  Charles  P.,  IJemocrat,  of 
Massachusetts ;  defeated  B.  F.  Butler  for 

27a. 
James  M.,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  ;  named  for  Mayor,  Bowles 
having    declined    nomination;    but    de- 
feated by  railroad  jobbers  (187^),  8  :  311. 

Thornpaon,  Qeorge,  an  Enghsh  Aboli- 
tionist, 1 :  87 :  held  an  anti-Slavery 
meeting  in  Springfield  (1851),  87-90,96; 
quarreled  with  the  RepubUcan^  89. 

Thompson,  Jacob,  of  Mississippi ;  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  in  Buchanan  s  (^binet, 
(1857),  1 :  224. 

Thompson,  Richard  W.,  Republican, 
of  Indiana;  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
Pres.  Hayes's  (Dabinet  (1877),  8  :  104. 

Thornton,  Sir  Edward,  British  Minister 
at  Washin^on;  proposed  an  arbitration 
of  sundry  international  Questions  (1871), 
8:x2o:  admitted  the  ^^oiaMa  claims  in 
the  arbitradon,  lao ;  British  commissioner 
in  the  Anglo-American  joint  commission. 
Tax. 

Thurman.  Allen  Q.,  Democrat,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Ohio ;  opposed  Sherman's 


bill  for  resuming  specie  payments  (1874), 
8:  241 ;  aspired  to  the  Presidency  (1875), 
244;  tolerated  Gov.  Allen's  demand  for 
inconvertible  paper  currency  (1875),  2^: 
on  joint  Committee  of  ConKtence  on  dis> 
puted  Presidential  Election  (1876),  388; 
advocated  creation  of  an  EJectoral  Com- 
mission, 294;  made  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  396;  argued  against  legal- 
ity of  Louisiana  Returning  Board,  39C 

Tiffany.  Rev.  Francis,  Pastor  Unitarian 
Churcn,  Sprinefield,  1 :  390,  4x8 ;  sold 
his  house  to  Samuel  Bowles  (1864). 
390  ;  8 :  43a  ;  performed  marriage  of 
Bowles's  daughter  (1874),  330:  intro- 
duced by  Bowles  to  G.  W.  Smalley,  of 
London  (1877),  424 ;  letter  from  Bowlss 
(1877),  431;  spoke  at  Bowles's  memo- 
rial service  (Jan.  23,  1878),  441,  4^5. 

Tilden,  Samuel  T.,  Democrat,  of  New 
York ;  opposed  tne  Tammany  Hall  fac- 
tion (1871),  8:  1^7,  191.  345,  346;  reno- 
vated the  New  York  Democracy,  19 1 ; 
eminent  as  a  lawyer,  3^5,  346;  political 
skill,  245,  260;  electea  Governor  over 
John  A.  Dix  (1874).  245;  tolerated,  Uien 
opposed,  "  Boss  '  'Tweed,  245,  346,  380; 
services  against  the  "Tweed  Ring,  346, 
347,  280 :  services  against  the  New  York 
Canal  Ring  (1875),  346.  247;  attacked 
by  Administration  Republicans,  347, 360^ 
aoo ;  supported  by  the  RepubUtan^  347, 
261,  348,  356;  favored  by  Civil  Service 
reformers  \ox  the  Presidency  (1876),  35^, 
a6o,  363,  348,  439 ;  nominated  for  Prnu- 
dent  by  Democradc  Nadonal  Convention 
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TrumEull,  Lyman,  U.  S.  Seiuiiir  from 
lllintui:  on  the  pnpoied  luppon  of 
DvuEliuby  RepubEeitK  n  \»ii.  1 :  1341 
TWed  6>  »cuuil  PreiL  Johnion,  impHich- 
nenl  trill  (rSM),  9:17;  oppwdPm. 
Gnnt'i  dapDvtioii  of  Sumna  from  chaiP' 
maiukip  of  Coflimitu 


purpotv  to  esUiblish  Slaveiy  in,  1 :  ?4,  7 
UffaWaputofNew  Mejiico,  1:76 
BowLis-sviiii  to  (iMsl.B:  5,  11 
viewafthe1ilotmDiU,lheirin 
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Liberty  paities 

Northeni 

pies/'  53;   defeated, 

voti^  55. 
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man   with    Southe 


lem    pnnci- 
with  no  electoral 


the     Van  Winkle,  Peter  O.,  U.  S.  Senator 

from  West  Virginia;  voted  toacqiut  Pres. 

Tohnicm,  impeachment  trial  (x868),  S :  37. 

Vickaburc,  Miss.,  taking  o(  1 :  343, 363. 


Virginia,  EndUsh  aristocratic  influences  in  its  early  political  development  1 :  xo 

voted  for  Buchanan  (Dem.)  for  President;  Secession  threatened  if  Fremont  (Rep.) 
voted  for  Bell  (Union)  for  President  (i860),  1 :  a68  [were  elected  (1856),  1 :  zs4 

called  a  convention  of  states  still  unseceded,  to  avoid  disunion  (x86z),  1 :  280,  385, 367 
efibrts  of  her  Unionists  to  preserve  the  Union,  1 :  380 

Lincoln  to  keep  her  in  the  Union,  1 :  387 

joined  the  Southern  Confederacy  after  the  fidl  of  rort  Sumter  (April,  z86x),  1 :  388 
not  "  reconstructed  "  in  time  to  vote  at  Presidential  election  (1868),  S :  43 
" reconstructed"  and  rei»esentatives  admitted  to  Omgress  (1871),  8 :  X15 
BowLBs  traveled  in  (1877),  8 :  4x6. 


Wade,  Beii^amin  Pm  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Ohio ;  opinion  as  to  Secession  (x86o),  1 : 
377  ;  aspiration  to  Presidencv  by  im- 
peachment of  Johnson  (1868),  8 :  38. 

Waite  Morriaon  R.,  of  Ohio;  made 
Chief-Tustice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  by  Pres.  Grant  (1874),  8 :  331. 

Walker,  Amaaa,  of  North  Brookfield, 
Mass. ;  ^  at  Mauachusetts  Republican 
Convention  J  1 :  133 ;  of  die  RepubUcan 
"  extreme  nght "  (1863),  300. 

Walker,  Oen.  Francis  A.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  on  the  staff  of  the  Rt/uSUcaM 
(x868),  8  :  68 ;  reminiscences  of  Bowlbs, 
70,  173;  meetings  with  Bowles,  150, 
169;  with  Bowles  in  England  (1871), 
X73 ;  attended  Reform  Conference,  New 
York  (1876),  254. 

Walker,  Rev.  Dr„  his  sermons  (1862), 
1 :  336. 

Walker.  Robert  J.,  of  Mississippi ;  ap- 
puintea,  by  Pres.  Buchanan,  Democratic 
Governor  of  Kansas  (18^7),  1 :  224 ; 
endeavored  to  conciliate  the  Free-state 
party,  235;  rejected  fraudulent  election 


''etums  (i8s7)j  336;^  opposed  by^  Bu- 
chanan's Aammistration,  336;  resigned 
(1857),  337;  published  denunciation  oi 
Buchanan  s  treachery  (X857),  ^^7- 

Walker,  Williaxn,  his  frliSustering  oper- 
ations against  Nicaragua,  x :  346. 

Wall  Street  [tee  New  York  (City)]. 

Walley,  Samuel  H.,  of  Massachusetts; 
Whig  candidate  for  Governor ;  defeated 
by  Clardner  (1855),  1 :  X43,  144. 

Ware,  Rev.  John,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
called  to  Unitarian  Church,  Springiield 
(1865),  l:4i7- 

Warner,  Charlea  Dudlev,  of  the 
dmrnni,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  nis  account 
of  his  farewell  interview  with  Bowles 
(1877),^  8 :  43^ ;  spoke  at  Bowles's 
memorial  ser\ice   (Jan.  33,  1878),  441, 

f44»447- 

rarren.    Fitx-Henry,    of  Burlington, 

Iowa,  1 :  30^. 
Warren,  Wilmot  L.,  associate  editor 

of  the  Republican  (1868),  8  :  68. 158,  307. 
"  Warrington,"  pseudonym  of  Wm.  S. 

Robinson  {q.  v.) 


WiJ; 


Wara,  American  Revolution :  its  social  influence  in  New  England,  1 :  7 

resulting  political  problems,  1 :  zo 

Mexican  (1846-8),  1 :  46 

caused  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  1 :  36,  46 

favored  by  the  Democratic  party  and  advocates  of  Slavery,  1 :  46,  47,  48,  74 

opposed  by  Whigs,  1 :  ^5,  46,  73 


iL^^  RepubUcan ^  1 :  26,  46,  71 

iider     , 

Cien.  Taylor's  and  Scott's  victories,  1 :  47,  48 


T.  R.  Lowell  in  his  Bi^w  Papers,  1 :  47 
insured  by  the  election  of  Polk  as  President  (1844),  1 :  46,  47 


etc.  \see  also 
1 :  47»  48, 


no 


resulted  in  acquisition  of  California,  New   Mexico,   Utah, 

Black  Hawk :  Abraham  Lincoln  a  volunteer  in,  1 :  335         [Slavekv], 
Civil  War  in  United  States  (1861-O  : 

its  prelude  and  outbreak  \see  Southern  Confederacy],  1 :  369-288,  309 

its  conduct  and  conclusion,  1  :  341-363,  35^4 

damage  to  foreign  commerce  by  rebel  cruisers,  1 :  344 

its  destruction  of  Slavery  {q.  v.  J,  1 :  394,  415,  416 

occasioned  complications  with  Great  Britain,  seeded 


by  th« 
[Washington  (1871), 


the  Treaty  of 
8 :  1 19-123. 


Washburn,  Emory,  W^ig,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts:  renominated  for  Gover- 
nor, by  Whig  Convention,  Worcester 
(1854),  1 :  122 ;  defeated  by  H.  J.  Gard- 
ner, Know-nothing,  125. 


Washburn,  Israel,  Jr.,  M.  C.^  from 
Maine;  opposed  territorial  extension  of 
Slavery  (1854),  1:  116;  suggested  meet- 
ing at  which  the  formation  01  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  agreed  upon  (May  36, 
X854),  X17. 
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tar,  Jialm  GrandcBf 

IBB  ipDRHOCMi  31  Slawuf,  1  -  74 : 
Icackr  in  die  Froe-tinl  party,  >i: ;  baaiB> 
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Winiama.  Geoc^  H..  if  •T're^nn. 
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Canada  Flanerres,  etc  •:.1-t  .  5;  rsx  : 
Atcnmey-Oeneral  in  'Grant's  ■labmet. 
33Z :  nominansi  wccesor  on  C&iei- 
Juancc'-haae.  aiit  vrtfadrawn  rjJ-rJi.  371. 
Witliama.  Tlusmaa,  M.  <_.  anm  P*stn> 
f^lvania.    sanaipsr  m  imprai-Mmrnt  -if 
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na:  aia  "  Prnviao"  «sciiuiiiii{  Slaverr 
finm  aewiy-acqiured  epiitorr.  1 :  4c,  4J' 
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Wilson,  Henry.— Ctf«/m«A/. 

in  Massachusetts  Republican  Cooventbn,  woriced  for  Fremont  for  President,  1 :  175 
opposed  measures  for  establishing  Slavery  in  Kansas,  1 :  225 
visited  Kansas  and  counseled  Republican  leaders  (1857),  1 :  aa^ 
£ivored  reelection  to  U.  S.  Senate  of  S.  A.  Douglas  (anti-Adnunistration  Democrat), 

[from  Illinois  (1857),  l:aa9 
urged  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  conquered  South  (1867),  S :  30 
— —  universal  sunrage,  8 :  ^o 

opposed  Gen.  Butler^  nommation  by  Republicans  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts 

[(1871),  S  \  108 
opposed  Pres.  Grant's  deposition  of  Sumner  from  churmanship  of  Senate  Committee 

[on  Foreign  Relations  (1871),  8 :  130 
csuididate  for  Vice-president,  Grant's  ad  term  (1873) ;  elected,  1 :  179,  189,  aoo»  3x3 
without  influence  on  Grant's  Administration,  8 :  373 
presided  over  Massachusetts  Republican  Convention  (1875),  8 :  373 
died  (November,  tSjs),  8 :  373 

his  account  of  the  origin  of  tne  Republican  party,  in  his  His*  mmi  Fall  ^  tht  Slave 

[Pnuer,  1:  117 
his  self-seeking  in  politics,  1 :  134 

prone  to  political  trades,  coalitions,  etc,  1 :  133,  136 ;  8 :  319 
opposition  to  Slavery,  1 :  53.  ^4, 90,  133,  136,  335 
statesmanlike  methods  in  politics,  1 :  190 
connection  with  the  Credit  Mobilier  transaction,  8 :  319,  337 
opposed  by  Bowles  and  the  Rej^ublkan,  1 :  136 ;  supported,  136, 138,  196;  8 :  30, 364 


Winthrop,  Robert  C,  of  Boston,  Mass. : 
attitude  in  Massachusetts  Whig  Conven- 
tion (1847),  1 :  48;  succeeded  Wefa«ter  in 
U.  S.  Senate  (1850),  80;  voted  against 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  80 :  defeated  by 
Sumner  in  election  for  U.  S.  Senate 
(1851),  ^3;  nominated  for  Governor  by 
the  Whigs  (1851);  defeated,  93;  conser- 
vative as  to  Slavery,  131 ;  urged  to  lead 
the  Republican  movement  in  Massachu- 
setts (1855).  X39. 

Winthrop,  Theodore,  his  novel,  Jckn 
Brent,  1  :  335. 

Wise,  Henry  A.,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia; elected  Governor,  defeating  the 
Know-nothings  (18^5),  1:137;  leader 
of  the  disunion  facbon,  supporting  Bu- 
chanan for  President  (1856),  1^4;  sup- 
ported Buchanan's  Administration,  12^ \ 
nanaed  Jfohn  Brown  (1859).  ^54!  threat- 
ened disunion  in  case  of  Republican 
election  (1859),  359. 

Wood,  Fernando,  of  New  York ;  politi- 
cal power  in  New  York  City,  1 :  338, 
357:  supported  by  Pres.  Buchanan 
(1857),  338:  aided  Secession,  357;  led 
the  opposition   to  filibustering  in  Con- 


sress  against  admitting  the  dection  of 
Hayes  as  President  (1876).  8 :  30a. 

Woodford.  Stewart  L.,  Republican,  of 
New  Yoric;  in  Ohio  campaign  (1875), 
attacked  Democratic  doctrine  of  incon- 
vertible paper  currency.  8  :  344. 

Woolsev,  'Theodore  IJ.,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  CoUeee;  attended  Keform 
Conference,  New  Yoik  (1876),  8 :  354. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy^  opposed  railroad 
jobs  in  Massachusetts,  8:158;  &vored 
Bristow's  nomination  for  President 
(1876),  353. 

Wright,  BlUur,  of  Massachusetts ;  sup- 
ported Liberal  Republican  movement 
(1873).  8 :  170. 

Wyandotte,  Kansas,  the  Sute  Consti- 
tution framed  at,  8 :  331. 

Yo  Semite,  little  known  until  Padlic 
railroads  were  built,  8:3;  Bowuts's 
impressions  of  (1865,  '8,  '9),  13,   13,  63* 

84.  X47. 
York,  r^gland,  Bowles  s  vuit  to  (1871), 
8 :  X74. 

Youmans,  Prof.  B.  L.,  of  New  Yoric :  on 
the  necessity  of  physical  rest,  8 :  61,  m. 
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